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introduction 

India la w p a irin g through mu acute political oritSu Headers of the Register 
will Aid in its previous issues the eireumstanoes that have 

Pmicsi Afbtaqr gradually helped to bring the country to its present state. 

India*s present trouble may 'hh summed up In a word— a 
deep National humiliation. On every side Indians are whig insulted in thrir own 
home#. Her biggest mas are not exempt. The Punjab Martial Law and the Khilafat 
outrage burnt deep into her heart. Tet she ‘bled herself white* for England in the 
last great War. The enormity of the greed of Britisher# hare nerer been so nakedly 
apparent as since 19ML For centuries the ' country is being exploited to the utter 
destitution of the masses. The intellectuals, so long under the hypnotic influenoe 
of England, had their spell broken by Mr. Lloyd George's Turkish policy and 
Sir Michael 0*Dwyer*s reign of terror in the Punjab. When the Reforms Aot 
was passed in 1919 a few moderate Indians had still faith in Britain but the 
great majority refused to believe that it meant any good. There 1 b noth ns in an 
act or statute so useful as in the spirit in which it is worked. Past experience of 
broken pledges has made the name of England synonymous with treachery. The 
small body of Moderates who tried to work the reforms soon found itself in a 
lurch. Here again was a case of national humiliation The biggest among these 
men had to retire in shame ; the spirit of the reforms was broken; the Moderates 
were humiliated; and the whole country feit the insult. It has ever been a question 
of the capacity of the Indians. In fair field, the Indian knows that he can 
beat his European competitor hollow in every walk of life. But that it not to 
be; for a huge, imperial system of army and police has kept the Indian branded 
as an inferior in his own Home. The intellectuals have ever beeu taught from 
their school-days that they are unfit to lead their masses ; they are unfit to repre- 
sent their masses ; they are unfit for everything except as subordinates to* an alien 
system which thoroughly exploits the country. But Jhallianwal la-bagh and Lausanne 
at last broke the spell and the country ran headlong into Non-co-operation. 

Gandhi's programme of non-co-operation and non-violence was a programme of 
faith and hope of the masse# in their highest mood. The intellectuals saw their 
own mistake. They now shed their western cast, of ^ mind. They suddenly felt how 
great must be the groan of the mute masses from the dead weight of that Bystem 
under which they themselves break th<ur heart from utter shame and humiliation. 

A mighty turmoil was raised and a religio-political passion of self- purification H 
swept over the country. But the programme itBelf required of the intellectuals a 
sacrifice and of the masses a self-restraint which neither was able to sustain. Bat 
the system against which this huge upheaval was directed threw its whole weight 
against the movement and made short wor* with its great leaders. Gandhi, .Das, Nehru, 
La j pat Bai, and thirty thousands of the intellectuals were seised and thrown into prison. 
National humiliation could go no far. It looked more like an Englishman dragging 
a high Indian into the prison than th * law taking its 'usual course. After Jhal- 
lianwalla nothing more humiliated Indians than the way the non-eo-operators were 
dealt with in 1921-22. 

In thirty thousand Indian homes— the best and the most cultured— this humilia- 
tion rankled. Multiply that by the number of homes connected by ties of blood, 
ideal or sympathy, and you get a rough idea of the position of Britain in India. 
The movement no doubt broke down from sheer internal strain bat the spirit 
remains undying. Now it is a question of easing the strain and crystallising 
the spirit. 

The year 1924 opened with three new factors— of which two were quite onforaeen. 

these were the invasion by the 8warajiste of the reformed 

India in 1924 Councils, the advent of the Labor party into the Govern- 
ment of England, and the third, a god -send, the release of 
Gandhi from prison. When Gandhi oame out of prison in February 1994 he found: that 
the non-oo-operatfng lawyers had gone baok to practice the students to thefar schools 
ahd colleges ; sharks and kfaadder had almost disappeared. The reason and the rigni- 
fiesnoe of this change was that with the subsidenoe of the great national wave the 

Um\ 
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intellectuals, half-broken from the jails, had returned to power, but now withonl taking 
th» mates with them. Usable to bear the strain of huge mass-movements they 
made the nationalist movement the militant wing of the Oongress and dove- 
tbe programme of constitutional obstruction under the oaption of tl)e “ Swa- 
movement ” Many old Moderates rallied to them, and along with the Indepen- 
dents. or men neither subscribing to the Liberal creed nor to the Congress* they 
mcoessfully carried out their threat of making’ Government through Councils im- 
possible. In March the reforms became virtually a dead letter in the Central 
Government of India aud in Bengal and the Central Provinces. The reforms had 
already been broken in the spirit by the Europeans— officials and non-offieials— who 
have always been antagonistic to the Act passed by Par 1 lament. There was rothing 
very brilliant in the achievement of the Swarajists, but the exposure of the 
hollowness of the reforms, of the treachery of the very men whom the Sing and 
Parliament bad commanded to carry the Act in the letter and in the spirit, naturally 
made the bureaucracy white with rage. Men drunk with a surfeit of autooratio 
power over life aud property, with the tradition of a superior raos looking down 
upon Indians with scorn— such men could ill brook what they regarded as the insolence at 
the Indian Intelligentsia. That the latter were acting within the constitution and brought 
about dead-locks through the instrumentality of the reforms was nothing to 
them. Nothing cou.'d be done under the constitution to check the Swarajist* 
So a campaign was started by the bureaucracy of maligning their opponents and 
representing them as revolutionists in league with the Third international. 
From March onwards this campaign of misrepresentation was carried vigorously 
in India and England where the whole Tory party was soon rallied against what 
they called the Swarajist menace Stories were invented of revolutionist plots ; 
"Rid Bengal'* leaflets were manufactured by agents provocateur* and fathered upon 
the Swarajists. 

Gandhi on bis side however devoted himself to three objectives— the securing of 
Hindu-MoBiem unity, the removal of untonchability, and the spread of hand-spinning. 
These measures have to do with the deeper aspect of independence for India and 
mean that Gandhi is devoting himself more to preparation for self-government than 
to its immediate accomplishment. The idea is to restore the old autonomy and eoonomio 
independence of the Indian village. If this should succeed the next move will be non- 
payment of taxes. But by the middle of the year violent erruption of eomaunal feeling 
between Hindus and Moslems dashed all hopes of non-violence. And further, on October 
25 the bureaucracy suddenly hnrled its bombshell against the Swarajists In the shape 
of a new repressive Ordinance It was a confession ’of failure' of the constitutional 
method that Government could now govern only with the help of violence. 
All basis of non-violence now gone, the only alternative that now remained for Gandhi 
was to suspend non-co-operation altogether and stick only to kbaddar. Tnat became 
the last phase of the Gandhi movement by the end of the year. 

When the Labor party came into the Government of Britain, the old 1 
hoped much from it; and the Swarajists too had 

The Labor Govt askance. But the Labor Premier Mr. MaoDonld tent 
first mrstagr which of broken electees i 

for the words of British statesmen ! This Mr. MacDonald and toewhole group el 
Labor leaders, like Messrs. Wedgwood, Ben Spoor. Sidney Webb and others, have ever 
before been talking of India in a language which excelled even the worst Indian 
extremist. From the platform of the Labor party these very men had before givenj ^ sgge 


alter pledge to India guaranteeing Self-Government and denouncing the sort 
that ia running in India. Bat while aetnally e xe rc i s in g the reigns of power, 
traitor to India and passed a repressive ordinance in Ootober whieb beats i 
before or the most react ionarv Torv Gover nm ent 


passed a repressive ordinance in Ootober which beats any 
oy the most reactionary Tory Gove rnme nt 
Regarding this Ordinance this is what Sir Saakaran Hair «ays in an 

and Urn 'steps taken by 
the _ 

ported by false wftadnisi It 

proved that the police were guilty of suppressing true evidence : it wns proved 
that thegr manufactured evidence in various ways— for by Vdlsts 


“When the Partition of Bengal by Lord 
Bampfylde Fuftsr to 
Nair Bengal into a 

prosecuted before tko 
In the majority of 
the opinion of the High Court 
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mad by Introducing bombs into the dwelling planet o f the 
“ ilso that certain Dietriot Hagteetee lent M 
on witnesses, and that Seeeioni radges in many oaeee 
evidence. AH this appeare in the pnbliihed reports of the 
to anyone who desires details. 


•The Indian flewnnwoi availed themselves \*C the opportunity of the War In 
past the Defence eft India Act, whioh it is now /finght to revive, Under this Act 
the Executive were em p ow e red to intern any person in a particular locality, with 
the seeidt that, he might not be able to carry on bis profession ; his printing prem 
might he confiscated; any restriction might be laid npon him— thus, for infewB oa, ha 
might be forbidden to amke sp ee ohes or see any particular person. Under the tame 
Aot a man might be arrested and kept indefinitely in jail withoat being broagbt 
to trial. For thoee who were to he tried new courts were or could be constituted and 
new laws of evidenoe or piooedere were prescribed. 


• Under this law terrible harm was done. As many of the persons arrested were 
never brought before a court of law, it is impassible to say how many were 
innocent. Many went mad ; one notorious instance was brought to the notice at 
the Legislative Council. Another well known case was that of two Ghosh ladies 
bearing the same name ae another person who wae a police suspect ; they were 
arrested, kept In jail, wkile one of them, I believe, was in a condition which 
required the meet cartful treatment, and were ultimately released. The Government 
expxetsed regret. 

* Daring the war there was no great agitation, bat when after the war it waa 
sought to retain this power by passing the Rowlatt Aot public indignation knew 
no bounds, and though the Government passed the Aot, they dared not put it in 
force. One of the first actions of the Reformed ’ Council wae to repeal it. 

4 But the mischief was done. The Rowlatt Aot, a repetition of the Defence of 
India Act, wae responsible for an agitation unexampled in India. The Punjab^ 
where it wae first applied, rose in fury : Amritsar, Lahore. Jalliaawala mas s acr es, 
indiscriminate arrests, trials and convictions which reoali the days of Jeffreys in 
England followed. This Aot was one of the two causes of the Non-oo-opexatfon 
movement. India lost faith in England. 

*It wae under these conditions that the Reformed Councils met; there wae hearty 
goodwill on the part of all within the Councils. The Non-oo-opeiators stood outside. 
The Rowlatt Act wae repealed. But a Co ns erva t ive Secretary of State tamed 
deem the unanimous recommendations of the Couna£, oonoarxed in by the Govern- 
ment of Indie, for the admission of Indians to the Arm. The Viceroy, doubtless 
on the advice of the Finance Member, imposed a Salt-fu, a hateful tan, against 
Ae will of Ae Connell. 


"The new Reform Scheme was thus killed fay Ae Secretary of State for India and 
Ae Viceroy. The Provincial Governors acted similarly against the spirit of Ae reforms. 
The Non-co-operation party were strengthened and teoommenoed their agitation for 
Hone Bale. The Moderates, discouraged^ stood aside. 

•Then the Labour Party came into power. In India them were great hopes 
that something would bo done. Very few expected Home Rule but the majority 
expected that some step forward would be taken fay a Labour Government, 
irretraceable by any other party, and that Aie would in oonme of time leed to 
Home Rule. Events have belied them expectations. To ne in London it wae definitely 
blear within a flew days of Labour's accession to office that the Party were not going 
to do anything. Bat no one expected they would go flarther and revive a meteors 
which has been responsible for a terrible conflagration and has dmtroyed England's 
moral supremacy and Englishmen's influence for good. 

•TMe Act, ae I have pointed out, would destroy freedom of epeeeh of the 
Prem and of Ae person. Trials would become a farce. Let the accused person® 
have a flair trial before the ordinary oourts of law under Ae ordinary laws of 
evidenoe and preoednre. The Government say that witnesses are terrorised m at 
to render justioe unattainable under the existing law. Bat witnemee were terrorised 
by the police before Ae war eo that the High Court wae afterwards obliged to 
aoquit the aoouaed. 

•In order that witnemee may not be terrorised an open trial ie not allowed # 
neither the aeeumd nor bis counsel is allowed to see Ae witnemee ; the accused is 
fold hv the judges of Ae ohargea against him, and he may be told the nature of 



so 
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the evidence* without the diedoeure of names or anything by whioh the Mowed 
oonld identify the witness before a magistrate may be admitted if the deponent 
"esnnot be found or is incapable of giving evidence,” so that If It should not 
salt the convenience of the police to produce the witnesses, even the judges cannot 
test their evidence. 8noh was the Act which has mainly led to the present 
situation, and it is a similar /Act that is to be reintrodnoed. 

‘The Labour Party had a great opportunity. They have not risen to the 
eecasion. Yet they had ample warning. The future of India is gloomy < The Mahons 
medans are generally disloyal to Bngland. It was on the insistence of a Hahom- 
madan leader that the Congress recently changed its creed and dedared its goal 
lor India to be one of a federation of Free States. The people of the Punjab, 
the main-stay of the army, are antagonistic to British rule. Bengal is revolu- 
tionary. The Mahrattas, with the inherited instincts of a ruling raoe, are under 
admirable control and discipline^ and very carefully conceal their great love 
for Britain 

'It is under these conditions that the Labour Cabinet have allowed Lord 
Beading to throw this flaming torch on such inflammable material. I hav* 
been some years of opinion that it is only* Indian brains and Indian hand! 1 
that can beep India within the Commonwealth of English nations, and if the 
eld system is allowed to continue India will have to be governed by Blaefc* 
and-Tans till the final crash comes." 


Through out November the Ordinance was the talk of the day. The methods of th® 
Bastils now adopted by the Government roused universal 
The Nation's Rally detestation all over India. Eveiyone saw through the game 
and even the worst enemies ox the Swarajists saw in the 
words of the Viceroy nothing but a tissue of ltefr-affifef imperial, and legal, 
following as they did from an ex-Lord Chief Jnstioe of England. Swarajists or no 
Swarajist, the Indian people have had too bitter an experience of Police terrorism 
and arbitary exercise of executive power in the past to contemplate with equanimity 
the passage of "lawless laws." 


Fullerism in Bengal, O'Dyeriem in the Punjab, the Besant Internment and 
Mopish suppression in Madras are matters which generations of Indians will not 
forgot. So it was that even men who did not see eye to eye with the Swarajists, 
men like Hr. Jinnah, Mr. Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Hr. B. C. Pal, and others 
too numerous to mention, all voiced their protest against the new Beign of Terror. 
But It was Mahatma Gandhi who took the lead of them all In the first w eek of 
November long consultations took place between the Mahatma and other leaders 
In Calcutta and on November 6th the famous Gandhi— Swarajist pact was 
Issued. What was needed now was a submergence of all petty political differences 
und to face unitedly this new menace to India's liberty. Hr. Mahomed All, the 
Congress President, next issued a manifesto convening a meeting at Bombay of all 
political parties to device means to meet the recrudescence of repression in Bengal. 
Invitations were accordingly sent to all parties whioh evoked a ready response 

•exoept, of course, from the Europeans, and the famous All-Parties Conference met 

at Bombay on November 31, 1924. The deliberations of this body are given in 
foil on pages 184—196, and need not be here re-counted. Suflioe it to say that the 
Ordinance waa unanimously condemned, and an earnest move was set afoot to bring 
a political fusion of the sectional parties. The danger of having aeparate 
distinct political lines was now apparent, as it made easy for the 
to take cac)i by turn and then kill it with the least effort. 

Early in Deoember Lord Lytton took it upon himself to open a wordy warfare 

on behalf of the internments, and the Press, both Indian 
Lord Lytton • Guilty and European, at once danced to the* tune : the European! 

‘ CtMNn with one aocord supporting Lord Lytton and keeping nr 
.. . „ ... .. the chorus of asetbemas His Bxoellency obose to hnrl «t 

Us tenoeeut victims ; the Indians too, equally with one voice, ottering vain protesta 
against the gubernatorial effusion* a plethora of invectives beiog crossed till it 
s a shame to read or talk about the controversy. What led Load Lytton to 
Us tongue after such a long delay-whether it was a ease of guilty oo 
Mag to smother fte ‘little inner votes', or whether it was another of tho 
■ of statesmanship which afflicts hit Lordship and have him t un 

.laughable conundrums— it la difflealt to say. Bat certain it la that Britis h 
statesmanship it not led bv an* rmurimrm. ud the nrohabflltv la t hat 
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In view «l the new On flow* coming before tbe Bengal Council on the 7th January 
Best for popular Auction, His Excellency was preparing the ground for its recep- 
tion, and by show of firmness and strong language was trying by the same stroke 
to inspire awe a mon g st those who bare ever refused to accept his ips* dixit with 
anything bat scorn, and to rally to himself those who out of a timid fear of 
popular opinion had so far been afraid to come out and Jgtye him the support he so 
much needed. 

Some of the utterances of Lord Lytton are so senseless that they cast doubt 
on the sanity of the man. Thus speaking at the St Andrews Dinner he Mid ; 
“ I came to India in the hope that I might render some small service to the 
land of my birth. I did not know when I came that it woold be my lot to give 
it tbe most piecious gift which any country can possess, namely freedom for its 
citiiens, living within the law, to speak and act in conformity with their conscience; 

I did not know that during my term of office Bengal would be deprived of this 
freedom and that it wooid be my privilege to restore it.*' 

How brazen-faced to say that Bengalees were depriving Bengal of liberty and 
he was restoring it 111 Then in answer to the criticism that no weapons were 
found dnring tbe raids, he assures his audience that “the police were mainly 
occnpied with the capture of the members of the conspiracy/* and that “was it 
likely that after the prominence that had been given to the seriousness of the 
movement, any stock of incriminating material would be kept in the premises f 
The police captures men but neglects or forgets the instruments of their crime, 
and the culprits move away their arms but not themselves! In laying down the 
conditions on the fulfilment of which he was ready to consider favourably the case 
of the detenues (see p. 184) he literally blackmailed the members of the Bengal 
Council. If the Council passes the Ordinance bill, only then he would consider 
the release of the detunues! This was political blackmail, undue influence, 
and coercion all rolled into one, and Lord Lytton posed himself as a constitu- 
tional * Governor “ come to give freedom to the land of his birth "t And then, 
the man in the Governor had yet to show himself. Beferiug to tbe question of 
placing his evidence before a few impartial men he said 

41 The belief that there were men in India, or in any country in the world, 
who in a matter of aente political controversy were free from any political bias, 
whose impartiality was unquestioned by any one and whose verdict would be 
accepted by all, was unfortunately the dream of a visionary and entirely at variance 
with the realities of life.* 1 This dictum of his bespeaks his utter disbelief in 
that divine dispensation by which all climes and countries have been blessed with men 
who keep themselves above party strife and serve as beacon lights of rectitude to 
humanity. 

Before his Lordship could descend further down . in his slippery path, however, 

the Viceroy soon came to Lord Lytton’s help and for the first time since 

that fateful October 25 spoke at the, European Association justifying tbe 

Ordinance (p. 378V It was now about the middle of December, ami as usual in 

every year, the Europeans of Bombay and Calcutta held their annual meetings. 
An account of these will be found on pages 364—378, 

Two notable incidents in connection with the Viceroy’s visit at this time to 
Bombay and Calcutta deserve mention. His Excellency 
Insult to tho Viceroy reached Bombay on December 2 and in connection with 
his reception tbe President of the Bombay Corporation 
was invited to attend Govt, functions. The loyalist members of the Corporation 
fused a majority motion asking their Mayor to attend the functions but Mr. 
Patel d •clioed on personal grounds and resigned his presidentship of the Corporation. 
This created qu te a furore in Bombay but the members of tbe Corporation had 
the good sense to re-elect Mr. Patel as their President. Encouraged by the. defeat 
of the nationalists of the Bombay Corporation, a similar motion asking the Mayor 
to attend Viceregal functions in Calcutta was pressed by Mr. Wilson at the Calcutta 
Corporation on Dec. 3rd. After an animated debate, however, the house by 41 to 16 
votes carried an amendment asking the Mayor in the name of the people if Calcutta 
not to attend the Viceregal receptions, and Mr. C. XL Das, of r-ucsn glad y 
acceded, for be was certainly not the person to lick the hand that strikes him. 
These two incidents showed the difference of nationalist feeling in Bcnbay aud 
Calcutta, while tbe European press raised a dolorous cry that their King's repre- 
•ntativc was being insulted! 
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In the last week of December the usual annual meetings of the political fifties 
were held; the Indian National Congraw and its associate 
National Congress A Conferences at Belgium, the Liberal Federation at Luokuow, 
Conferences the Mas Jim League at Bombay, An attempt was mads to bane 
all narties meet at BelnuL either la Oansness or 

outside, but it failed because the Libeods and the Muslim Leaguers had yet a good deal 
of suspicion and distrust of the Congress amd Congressmen, ail sympathetic talk 
to unity notwithstanding. Only Mrs, Bemmt and some of ho followers boldly joined 
the Congress, but this was with a view to enlisting wider support for Mrs. Beeant'a National 
Convention progipmme. The non-Brsbmans too made a response and held for the 
fiist time an 44 ail-lndia ” Conlerenoe at Belgium, but here too there was lack of 
unanimity amongst the diverse non-Brabman parties of Boat hem India. The National Con- 
gress was presided over by Mahatma Gandhi. It had no very great object to achieve 
except to secure unity within the Congress itself. The larger unity between all other 
parties had been relegated to the committee of the Bombay 44 Unity Conferenoe." 
The question of Biado-Moslem unity bad been banded over to another committee 
of the Delhi 44 Unity Conference." And so the immediate task before the Belgium 
Congress was to sanction the Gandhi-bwmrajtot protocol signed on November 6th at 
Calcutta, and the u Spinning franchise*'. Both were passed by the Congress by an 
overwhelming majority, and the interminable squabble between No-Changers 
and Swarajists raging since Gaya in December UTSS was now definitely laid at rest. 
It was a great victory for tbs Swarajists for now they became not only the 
accredited representatives of the Congress in the Councils but also the dominant 
sertion in the Congress itself. It was however the 44 Spinning franchise ", which the 
Liberals termed as grotesque and unpractical, that kept them away from the Congress. 
The Liberals at Lucknow devoted cone derable time in their subjects committee for 
the examination of the question of their rejoining the Congress, but they found 
that so lc r g as non-co-operation or obstruction pure and simple dominated the 
Congress, and the creed and . the franchise remained as it was, it was impossible 
for Liberals to join the Congress. Borne of the high-minded liberals, such as 
Mr. CMntamenf and Mrs. Besant, were willing enough to join, but a great 
nu. 1 / 4 J ,.ui av 'huxrd with r^cour the insults they bore from the ^non-co-operators 
cf old who .ted and them in public and called them names, such as 

tiaiU- , 4 .tAL ilerb a—! when the liberals, true to their principles, had 

tried to work the reform* for ail that they were worth. 

The Muslim League, revived only in May 1924 after a total suspension of 
four y-wrs, held its next section at Bombay under the 
The Muslim League presidency of Mr. Base All. it was the Ehilafat move- 
ment that had killed it, and its reappearance coincided 
with the stressing of communal demands on the part of the Moslems during the 
year, and in this tin Leaguers were not opposed as before by the Ehiiafattots. 
Indeed a proposal wa: mooted that the League would look after Moslem interest 
at home and the Ehilafat organisation, or what remains of it, would look after 
Moslem interest abroad.* A* a matter of fact there mas a tacit understanding bet- 
ween the Ltague at Bombay and the Ehiiafat Conference at Beigaum, for with only 
one exception the latter concerned itself with Moslem position outside India ; the 
one exception being the resolution c i boycott of foreign cloth which was thought 
indispensable for the attainment cf swaraj. The mam question to which both 
bodies gave great prominence was communal repres ntation. It remains a standing 
pussle in Indian politic* that, barring those who act as willing pawns in the hands 
of the bureaucracy, even the most go-ahead Moslem nationalists, men unequalled in 
their intellectual embellishment, cannot but swear by communal representation. The 
League president spoke long on it ; and even the Ehilafat president, Dr. Eitchlew, 
did the same. The Moslem is unanimous in undoing the Lucknow pact, and to 
have more intensive sbs.e in services and public bodies simply on a population 
basis. To this ail non-Moslems in India are strongly opposed, not on selfish or 
interested grounds but because the proposition itself >s bo outrageously anti-nationalistic 
that it is feared that it will readily yield in the hands of an interested third 
par f y as an instrument of destruction of Indian nationalism. Bo it has proved in 
the past, and so it is bound to prove in the near future, breeding discoid, dis- 
harmony and distrust where none exists at present. 

The other minor issues raised in these annual Conferences need no mention in this 
rapid survey ; they a.e fully given in the last section of this volume. A detailed 
; Chronicle of Events of the last six months cf the year is given in the following pages. 



Chronicle of Events. 

July 1924 

1 July ’24 Defamation case by Mr. Painter against the Bombay Chronida opened 
in the Bombay High Court. This was an example of the new 
method employed by officials to threaten the freedom of the press. 

8 July ’24 Bengal Ministers' Affair : Mr. J. M. * #en Gupta made an appli- 
cation at the Calcutta High Court ? against the President, Bengal 
Council, to disallow the motion on the agenda of forthcoming Council 
meeting for the supplementary demand of Bengal Ministers' salaries. 
4 July '24 Poona Municipality in defiance of Govt! order decided to erect the 
late Mr. Tilak's statue in the municipal market. 

At the Cal. H. Court another sjiit was filed against the President and the 
Ministers for an injunction restraining the President from putting 
before the Council the motion on Ministers' salaries (p. 206.) 

Lord Hardinge, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir Muhammad 
Bafique nominated Indian Delegates to the League of Nations. 

7 July *24 Bengal Ministers' case : Calcutta High Court granted injunction against 
President, Bengal Council (p. 208). Governor of Bengal then declared 
that the Legislative Council shall stand prorogued. 

II July '24 Bengal Council Affair : In connection with the injunction, the Crown 
now filed an appeal before the Chief Justioe. 

15 July *24 S. G. P. C. Amritsar, stopped sending daily JathaB of 26 to Jaito 

(which they had been sending for the last one year) from this day. 
Communal fracas at Nagpur, Delhi and other places on Bakrid day. 

14 July *24 Hon. Chaudhuri Lai Chand, Minister of Punjab, unseated for 
procuring votes by false personation. 

16 July '24 Communal fracas in Delhi : Fighting recommenced in Delhi between 

Hindus and Muslims in spite of Police precautions; in Nagpur also 
the after-math of Bakrid went on from bad to worse day by day. 

17 July *24 The Indian Colonies Committee having concluded their work had a 

farewell interview with Lord Olivier at the India Office. 

19 July *24 Rumour of Mr. C. R. Das visiting^ England was raised by Col. 

Howard Bury in the Commons, replying to which Prof. Richards 
said that he had no information. 

21 July '24 In the House of Lords Viscount Peel drew attention co the affairs 

of India, and dwelt on the Lee Report: an important debate then 
followed which was not concluded in this day but was taken up 
again on the 31st (p. 203 A 313). 

A Gazitt* of India Extraordinary announced that an amendment had 
been made to the Indian Legislative Rules with sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India permitting a rejected grant to be 
brought up as a supplementary demand (p. 216). 

Bombay Legislative Council : Autumn Session opened by the Governor. 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee's Report issued (p. 83). 

22 July *24 Bengal Council affair : Appeals and counter-appeals in the High Court 

all quashed in consequence of the new legislative rules. 

27 July *24 Replying to Sir Charles Yate the Premier said, in the Commons 
that the Government could not find time for the former's motion 
to revoke the censure oh General Dyer (p. 311). Sir Charles Yate 
pressed the Govt, to suspend all the Councils in India and scrap 
the reforms. 

22 July '24 Bombay Council : Mr. Nariman's motion foe an adjournment of the 
House to consider the. new legislative rules regarding supplementary 
grants was defeated by 43 votes. to 51 (p. 237). 

▲ new Political Party called the Punjab National Untsnise Far ty 
formed in the Punjab Legislative Council. The creed of the party 
was to work out the Reforms Scheme. 

S(») 
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Bombay Engfcfclftvu . Gonoeil: Hr. Jog's msolutkm reoomiatnding the 
JOteMe of Mr. Bevaker of Bfaarwar nos Queried la on amended tern* 
Catenas XkugmMm derided by 89 roles against 18 not to pay 
the European officers salary while on duty at the Auxiliary Force 
training camp. 

Bombay Legislative Connell : Hr. fisptamhf urged the Government 
for a declaration of total prohibition of the dunk traffic. 

Debate in As Lends on India finally concluded 6k 317). 

Viscount Chelmsford Announced that the Goremment bad left it 
to the loll discretion of the Government of India to enforce 
law and would support it in action if necessary for quelling the 
revolutionary movement* 


Avgust 1924 

In Britain : A joint Labor deputation representing the Trade Union 
Congress and the Rational Labor Party waited on Lord Olivier that 
everything should be done to honour the pledges given to India. 

M. Gandhi arrived at Delhi to settle Hindu-Hoslem tension. 

Bombay Legislative Council : Rg. Mr. Saptarshi’s motion for total 
prohibition of liquor traffic Mr. Sarvc’s amend ment fixing 80 years 
as the time limit of total prohibition was carried (p. 889). 

Aamm Council carried a resolution to postpone consideration of the 
Lee recommendations until the qamtion of constitutional change was 
finally disposed of (p. 888c). 

First meeting of the Gujerat Shiksha Parisad at Ahmedabad under 
M. Gandhi who delivered an address on the future of national 
schools. Resolutions were passed fully endors i ng M. Gandhi’s principles 
of non-co-operation, non-violence, spinning etc, etc. 

Reforms Enquiry Connmtloc baton its sittisigs at Simla to settle 
prdmunariss (p. 4). 

Hon. Sir A. P. Patio at Gnmtur made a long and important pro- 
nooneement on the Befonns, criticising its defects and denouncing 
the autocra cy of the r es erve d half slid the failure of dyarchy. 

The Eenya Question : Mr. Thomas made an important statement in 
the Comment on this (see p. 831). 

Reforms Enquiry Committee : Mr. Chitnavis, the first public wiftnms, 
was examined (p. 401). 

Befonns Enquiry Committee: Mr. N. K. Kelkar was examineri at 
great length on this and the following day (p. 40ii). 

The Working Cenunittee of the All-India Congress Committee appointed 
Messrs. Gandhi, Muhammad All Malaviys, Bhagvandas and Eitohlew 
to tabs up the question of JUndu-Muslim Unity to the exclusion 
of alixatfce r problems. 

Mr. Hasmt Mohan! released from gaol. 

Beforms Enquiry .: Mespni Gekamn Hath Visra and Hirdayuath Konsiu 
were examined m behalf of the “U. P. Liberal Association (p. 41). 
Ganaral Council of the All-India Svanjya Party met at Calcutta. 
Tha All-India Bwunsjpa ivy Conference opened in Calcutta on 
this day (p. IBS). 

Beforms Enquiry On m m tttoi : Mr* C. ¥. Chiatmmsni anhmitted lengthy 
memorandum ana gave very toqnrtant evidence against Dyarchy ( p.48). 
Madras CouncU opened by Governor (p. 374). 

Akalf Ad ha: The tenth S&ahMi Jatha of 800 Akalis which readied 
Jaito on the evening sf the 18th and anether batch of 800 oddoh 
reached Bhai Fitsa a day befare that, peacefully arrested. 
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It Aug. *14 Bengal Legidature: Motion and interpellations by Bengal Councillors 
regarding Lord Lytton's insult to Indian women disallowed by the 
President of tie Connoil. 

19 Ang, *94 Bombay University Convocation opened by H. E. Governor of Bombay. 

Arndt' Lord Lyttons insult to Indian Womanhood overflow meetings 
bekfl in Oaloutta with Mrs. Sarojini Naida as president; resolutions 
r *nd indignant speeches were made denouncing Lord Lytton. 

91 Aug, *94 Madias University Convocation opened. 

99 Aog. *94 Tarkeswar Affair: Satyagraha mora|ent at Tarkeswar culminated in 
a serious riot necessitating the Police to open fire. 

28 Ang. *14 Tagore— Lytton Correspondence on Lord Lytton's indiscretion r§, hia 
insulting language on Indian Women published 

Madras Connell carried a motion that the Lef proposals should not 
be given effeot to in that province (p. 976). ■■■' 

96 Ang. *94 The Reforms Enquiry : Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas gave evidence on 
behalf of the National Home Bale League (p. 661). 

96 Ang. *94 Mrs. Deep Naram Singh gave evideno* claiming the right of Women. 

to admission into Councils (p. 56ii). 

Ahmedabad Municipality presented an address to M. Gandhi. 

Bengal Legislative Council : By a majority of two votes the 
demand for Ministers' salaries was again refused by 68 to 
66 votes (p. 227). 

Lord Olivier's despatch to the Govt, of India on the infamous 
MoOardie judgment published (p. 98). 

97 Aug. *94 Reforms Enquiry: Rao Bahadur Chitale was examined on behalf of 

the Bombay Presidency Association. 

Bengal Legislative Connell prorogued after another Government defeat 
(p. 982). 

Behar Council passed a resolution against giving effeot to recoin- 
mentations of the Lee Commission (p. 247). 

Bombay Municipal Corporation presented an address to M. Gandhi. 
National Council of the Independent .Labor Party in England passed 
a resolution urging that a conference of representatives of the 
various parties in India should be summoned to prepare a scheme 
of Indian Self-Government to be discussed with British Government 
with a view to its immediate application. 

98 Aug. 94. Reforms Committee— Sir Frederick Gauntlett gave evidence (p. 56iii). 

In the Burma Counoll Nationalist motion demanding autonomy for 
Burma and provincialising of Services was carried by a large majority 
including the Ministers; 

80 Ang. *84 Reforms Enquiry Committee examined Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. Dalvi 
on behalf of the Bombay Presidency Association (p. 64) and then 
adjourned for a month and a half. 


September 1924 

8 Sep '24 Council of Ststo and Legislative; Assembly opened (p. 65). 

Government of India circularised for eliciting publio opinion and the 
opinions of local Governments, draft Bills on the registration of trade 
n&ions -and the settlement of trade disputes. 

S. G. P. C«, Amritsar, issued communique explaining the reasons for 
the failure of the Bird wood negotiations (p. 198). 

9 «ep. 94 An 11 Independent Party' 1 formed in the Assembly with Mr* Jinnah 

f Bep *94 U. P. Legislative. Conneil: Hal Bahadur Sitamm's motion that the Lee 
recommendations should not be given effeot to was passed (p. 963). 
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5# Sep. *24 Council of State : Sardar Jogcndra Singh's violation on the Sikh 
question was diseassed and withdrawn (p. 119). 

10 Sep. *24 Debate on the Lee Report in the Assembly : After Sir Alexander 

Ifuddiman's motion on the Lee proposals Pandit Motilal Nehru moved 
his amendment on behalf of the Nationalist Party (p. 72). 

At the Trade Union Congress, England, Mr, Purcell referred to 
industrial conditions in India as an unspeakable horror, and observed 
that political changes should be conditional upon oertain necessary 
and overdue industrial conditions being put into operation simul- 
taneously. 

11 Sep. v 24 Legislative Assembly : Debate on the Lee Report continued, Sir 

B. N. Sarma moved an addendum with regard to the Medical 
Services. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar urged the stoppage of British 
recruitment (p. 80). 

Council of State : Sir M. Dadabhoy’s resolution regarding an annual 
provision for the redemption or avoidance of public debt was carried 
in an amended form (p. 122). 

Cotton Excise Duty : A representative public meeting in Bombay 
under the auspioes of the Mill-owners Association passed a resolution 
urging the Governor-General-in-Council to take early steps to abolish 
the Cotton Excise Duty. 

12 Sep. ’24 Legislative Assembly carried Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment on 

the Lee Report by 68 votes to 46 (p. 88). 

Free Hindu-Moslem fight began in the streets of Luoknow (p. 29). 

14 Sep. ’24 Shahidi Jatha from America arrived in Calcutta and left for Amritsar 

next day. 

15 Sep. 24 Council of State : Govt, resolution for adoption of Lee proposals 
disouBsed and passed on the next day (p. 125.) 

’24 Assembly : Dr. Gour’s motion for repeal of Part II of Cr. Law 
Amend. Act carried against Govt. (p. 91). 

*24 Assam Council opened by H. E. the Governor (p. 282). 

Assembly: Debate on Separation of Railway Finance (p. 98). 

’24 Mahatma Gandhi began his 21 day’s fast as a penance for Hindu- 
Moslem quarrels and issued an appeal for unity (p. 147). 

Assembly: Debate on Taxation Enquiry Committee (p. 104). 

’24 Govt, of India announced appointment of a Coal Commission and 
its terms of reference. 


lft Sep. 

17 Sep. 

18 Sep. 

19 Sep. 


20 Sep. '24 

22 Sep. *24 

23 Sep. *24 


24 Sep. *24 

25 Sep. *24 


Assembly adopted amended resolution on Separation -of Railway 
Finance (p. 102). Supplementary grants voted without opposition. 
Council of State passed Sirdar Jogendrm Singh’s resolution for the 
appointment of Indians on the Railway Board (p. 131). 

Assembly -passed Mr. •Jinnah's amendment on Taxation Enqufrj 
after defeating Govt. (p. 109). 

Council of State prorogued after official business (p. 132). 

Assembly passed, defeating Govt., final reading of Dr. Gour’s Bill 
to repeal the Crim. Law Amend. Aot. Part II (p. 110). 

Assam Council passed the elected President’s Salary Bill at Rs. 500/- 
Tankoshwar Satyagraha came to an end ; the If ohunt abdicated and 
a settlement reached between Mr. Das and tbe Mobunt regarding 
the management of the temple and shrines. 

Assembly passed against Government a motion to repeal the Cotton 
Excise duties (p. 114). Assembly then prorogqed. 

Announcement made that Sir Dadiba Dalai, Indian High Commis- 
sioner in London, had resigned owing to strong differences with the 
India office officials who wanted to hoodwink him in foisting oertain 
costs at Wembley on India and in the matter of the purchase of 
•tores. 
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26 gpL *24 "Unity Confctonce" opened at Delhi attended by 300 ABlndia 
delegate* whdug the Metropolitan ol Indie Ip. 149). 

80 Sep. *94 Provincial Sikh Budhar Committee held its first' general meeting at 
Amritsar and proposed to send a loyal Jatba to Jaito to oomplete the 
' Akhand path (p. 200). 


October 1 ^2 4 

I Oct. *24 "Unity Conference,” Delhi, in open session passed resolutions adopted 
by the subjects committee (p. 165) — concluded on the next day. 

6 Oct. *24 Annual General Meeting of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 

Association at Calcutta ; a resolution was passed saying that “ India 
was our motherland" and sought co-operation with Indians (p. 864). 

8 Oct '24 hi Gandhi broke his fast j the ceremony was conducted in n 

solemn end impressive manner after Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
prayers (p. 160). 

9 Oct. *24 Indian Bailway Conference opened in Simla by H. E. the Viceroy 

who reviewed the work done by the Railways hitherto in uniting India 
and conducing to the economic prosperity and the development ol 
trade and industry in the country. 

10 Oct. *24 Madras Council opened for Ootober session mainly for the passage 

of the Irrigation bill (p. 277). 

11 Oot. *24 Seventh Non-Brahman Confederation opened at Madras under Dewan 

Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair as President ; a section of independent 
non-Brahmins, not belonging to the Ministerial party, under 8ir K. V. 
Reddy boycotted the meeting showing a split in the camp. 

Second session of the Berar Liberal Conference opened. Sir M. V. 
Joshi who presided, referring to the question of the restoration of the 
Berars' to the Nizam, pointed out that the people wanted Swaraj of 
a democratic kind and not a one-man rule. 

12 Oot. *24 At Saidapet (Madras Presy.) Moslem pilgrims broke out into a riot 

and indulged in wanton attack on Hindus. 

13 Oct. *24 The Bombay Conned : Ootober session opened ; second reading of 

the Children** Protection Bill passed (p. 289). 

15 Oot. '24 Mr. Baldwin, during his elotioneering campaign in the Queen’s Hall, 

London, referred .to India in a fiery and threatening speech (p. 287). 

16 Oot. *24 Reforms Enquiry Comm, reassembled and examined Sir P. 0. Mitterfp. 57). 

17 Oot. *24 Sir Purshottamdas Thaknrdas, representative of the Indian Merchants, 

Bombay, gave evidenoe before the Reforms Committee (p. 58). 

18 Oot. *24 Mr. Fazl-ul Huq, in his evidenoe before the Reforms Committee, said 

he would rather go baok to the pre-reform days. 

Andhra political and other con f erences opened on this and the 
following days. 

20 Qct. *24 Bombay Council finally passed the Children** Protection Bill. 

Jatha of the Sikh Sudhar Sangat completed the Akhand Path at 
Gurdwara Gangasar (p. 201). 

21 Oot. *24 Giving evidence before the Reforms Committee, Six Ohimanlal 

Set&lvad exposed the working of Diarchy in Bombay (p. 60). 

28 Oot. '24 Before the Reforms Committee, Six Abdur Rahim opposed further 
advance and was against transferring more subjeots (p. 62.) 

28 Oct '24 Repression in Bengal started by sensational raids, house-searches, 
arrests without warrant in Calcutta and many mofnaeil districts. 
Messrs. Sufahat Bose, Anil Rear, and 50 other Congress Secret- 
aries end office-bearers arrested (p. 160b). 

Ordinance I of 1924 promulgated. Great oommotion created all over 
India over them indiscriminate arrests (p. 162). 


3 
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88 Oot 14 Vioaqr ref used M. Gandhi permission to visit Kbhat to i— to— 
neighbourly aeS— i— ■ ktw— the Hind— and Muhammadans (p. it). 

SI Oot. *14 Tec— rim in Brags! ; Calcutta Corporation adopted resolution declaring 
complete eonfldeme in Mr. Snbhaeh Chandra Bose, and *— tadfag 
ite emphatic oonde— ion of the action of the Government (p. 174). 

11 Oot 14 Indian Association wired to Viceroy protesting against the Ordinance ; 

a largely attended meeting use held in the Town Hall in 
Oaicatta under Mr NiUatan diroar to protest against the now 
, Ordinance (p. 177). 


November 1924 

I Hot. 14 Pohlio meetings held in ail big towns of Bengal and the Punjab 
passed resolutions protesting against the new repressive polidy of the 
Government. Hartal was observed in Calcutta. 

U. P. Political Conference held in Gorakhpur with Hr. Tandon as 
President condemned repression and made a bid for independence. 

3 Nov. 14 Karachi Municipality rejected proposal to present an address of 

welcome to the Governor of Bombay. 

4 Nov. *24 Mr. MacDonald —signed and Mr. Baldwin became Tory Premier. 

M. Gandhi's conference with the members of the All-India Swaraj 
Party held on this and following days (p. 184i) in Calcutta. 

6 Nov. *24 The Gaadhi-Swarejiat Peel issued from Calcutta (p. 184i). 

10 Nov. 17 Punjab Council opened with an important speech by the Governor. 

Premier Hr. Baldwin laid down his Indian policy in a speech at 
a London Guildhall Banquet (p. 887). 

18 Nov. 14 In a note in 'Ywmg India' M. Gandhi approved of the Gaya 
resolution repudiating India’s public debts incurred by the Govt, 
after 81-13-88. 

18 Nov. *84 Members of the Nationalist and Swarajya Parties held joint meeting 
in Calcutta and decided that they should oppose at every stage the 
pamsge of the Bengal Ordinance bill in the Connoil. 

17 Nov. 14 Lord Beading opened the annual session of the Chamber of Princes. 

Conference of the Fiaace Members of Provincial Governments met 
at the Imperial Secretariat under the presidency of Sir Basil Blackett 
to discuss taxation proposals. 

SO Nov. *84 Council of the National Liberal Federation held in Bombay passed 
resolution condemning the Ordinance (p. 184111). 

31 Nov. 14 All-Parties Conference opened at Bombay. M. Gandhi moved 
a resolution that a Committee should be appointed by the Conference 
to consider the best way of re-nniting all political parties in the 
Congrem (p. 188). 

88 Nov. 14 All-Parties Conference condemned Bengal Ordinance (p. 189). 

28 Nov. 14 All-India Oongime Committee at Bombay wised resolution moved 
by /M. Gandhi approving of the Calcutta Phot (p. 195), 

34 Nov. 14 BUfOrms Enquiry Committee reassembled under the presidency of 
Bir Alexander Muddiman to disease the draft report. 

Lord Lytton at Malda made his first public pronouncement In support 
of his poliey of repression (p. 181). 

88 Nov. *84 Punjab Government authorised Mr. Emerson and Mr. Pnokle to meet 
Sikh members of the Council to draw up a Gurdwara Bill. (p. 808). 

38 Nov. 14 Government of India published a resolution relating to the Tata 
Steel Company's claim for farther protection (p. 88). 

88 Nov. 14 Gauttm of Jadb published a new rule to be added to Buie 10 of 
tbe Legis.ative Council Buies of every Province, providing for onrti- 
floation of a Bill by • Governor, (p. 88). 
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H Nov. N Lord Lytton nude farther references to the Bengal situation at too 
8t. Andrews dinner (p. 181). 

Sir Ohimanlal Betel vad communicated to the Press n long reply to 
tite statement presented bj Sir Hearioe Hayward to the Mon* 
Inquiry Committee rebatting Sir Chimantel'e charges. 


Decembe r I 9 24 


1 Deo. *84 

8 Dee. ’*4 
5 Dee. '*4 

7 Deo. *84 

8 Dee. *84 

9 Dec. *34 

10 Deo. *24 

18 Dee. *84 

18 Dee. *84 

17 Dea *84 

18 Dee. *24 


Bombay Corporation by 80 to 47 votes asked their President^ Hr. 
V. J. Patel, to join state functions in conneotion with the forth- 
coming Viceroy's visit, lir. Patel subsequently resigned in profit. 
Mr. C. B. Das gave np his whole estate inolnding his boose and 
all worth Bo. 8 lakhs to oharitable trusts for the poor. 

Calcutta Corporation refused permission to the Mayor, Mr. C. B. 
Das. to attend the state functions in conneotion with tee Viceroy 1 # 
forthcoming visit to Calcutta. 

Lee proposals accepted by Govt. so far as it related to Chapters 8 , 7 
and 8 of the Lee report, relating to pay and pensions^ and alee 
Chapter 6, bearing on Indtenlmiton (p. 81). 

Speaking at the Punjab Politioal Conference at Lahore M. Gandhi eeid 
that he was deeply thinking of a new plan by means of *hibh they 
would be oalled upon either to attain Swaraj or lay down their 
lives. 

Mr. Das’s ‘Swaraj Week* in Calcutta started for propaganda and funds. 
Government of India resolution on the Kohat riots issued (p. 87). 
New Parliament opened ; the King’s Speech had no mention of India. 
Punjab Khilafat Conference passed resolutions condemning British 
action in Egypt, and urged M. Gandhi to persuade Hindus to 
accept oommnnal representation on a proportionate basis in the 
Councils, Local Bodies and Servioea 

Speaking at the European Association the Viceroy referred to the 
Bengal Ordinance, and said that it was not directed against the 
Swarajists (p. 878). 

Some 80 members of the Sikh Sudfaar committee waited upon Govempt 
of Punjab on £he question of the Gurdwara toll (*«). 

Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta opened by His Ex* 
oellenoy the Viceroy (p, 879) for their session. 

Another Shahidi Jatha of 600 Akalis left Amritsar for Jaito. 
Beplying to Mr. Thurtle in the Commons^ Earl Wlnterton said that 
Hi. 6. 0. Boas was a State prisoner and there was no intention el 
trying him; there was no limit under Begulation 111 of 1818 to 
the time a man might be detained without trial. 

Communique issued explaining the statutory rules made by the Secre- 
tary of State in regard to the Lee rec omme ndations on overseas pay. 
Sir Arthur Froom, at the Bombay European Association emphasised the 
need for Europeans working side by side with Indians (p. 868). 

British Committee on Indian Affairs, London, adopted a resolution urging 
the immediate withdrawal of the Bengal Ordinance and tho trial of the 
persons detained, if ne cessa ry , to accordance with the ordinary law, 

Mr. John Scurr moved tho adjournment of the Commons to draw 
attention to th* Bengal Ordinance,, and said that the Government*^ 
notion would encourage both assassination and terrorism. 

Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province- issued n 
communique setting out the foots in regard to the noptiations for 
a settlement between the Hindus and Muhammadans of Kohat (p. 81). 


88 Deo. *84 
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26 Dtc. '24 The thirty ninth Session of the Indian National Congress opened 
in Belganm ; If. Gandhi read his Presidential Address. Mr. 0. R. 
Das then moved the resolution endorsing the Gandhi-Swarajist Pact 
which was put to vote and carried (400). 

The All-India Liberal Federation began its session at Lucknow. 

The text of the new Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill to be moved 
in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 7th January published. 

S7 Dec. *24 Sir ISankaran Nair presided over the All-India Social Conference 
in Belganm (p. 516). 

28 Dec. *24 The All-India Congress Committee held discussion on several Important 

resolutions, the first among which was a motion on the death of 
M. Lenin (p. 437). 

All-India Non-Brahman Conference opened at Belganm (p. 499). 

29 Dec, *24 The All-India Conference of Indian Christians passed resolutions 

welcoming the Unity Conference at Delhi, and responded to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s invitation to participate in the All-Parties Conference. 
36th sessson of the National Social Conference was held in Lucknow 
when, for the first time, an animated discussion was raised on the 
question of divorce among Hindus 1 

30 Dec. ’24 All-India Muslim League opened its sixteenth annual session in 

Bombay (p. 472). 

The Indian States Conference held in Belganm passed a resolution 
appealing to Indian Prinoes and Chiefs to establish in their terri- 
tories popular representative institutions with a view to the inaugura- 
tion of Besponsible Government (p. 494). 


It now remains to mention how the foreign Govt, has helped itself to more 
money and power at India's expense. With the advent of 
The Bureaucracy. the Conservative Govt, in Whitehall a shadow of impotence 
tmi despair has overspread the political horizon. So long 
as Labour was in office great hesitancy marked the action of the Govt, in regard 
to the outrageous proposals of the Lee Commission. But when the Tories, who had 
engineered the Lee Commission and thrust it not only upon an unwilling people 
but also against the protests of the Govt, of India, came back to power in November 
1224 they at once proceeded to deprive toe legislature of even the little existing 
power to vote on the allowances of the Services. The • Imperial Services ’ have ever 
been the eoourgc of India. They sit not only vampire-like over the vitals of the 
country sapping all its life blood, but they are the people who have time after 
time destroyed or nullified the little good things that Britain promised to India, 
fon the Queen’s Proclamation down to the Reforms Act, every promise, every 
pledge, that the King and Parliament of Britain made to India has been circumvented 
and broken in spirit by these men. It was la transfer power partly from their 
hands that the Reforms Act was passed. But their conspiracy tram the very 
beginning to break the very spirit of the reforms has now thoroughly suooeeded. 
Ou December 6 a communique was issued, as given below, which secured 
*£o the alien bureaucrat everything and even more than he wanted. The “Civil 
Servants" are now looking forward to effect being given to another reactionary 
report cf the Reforms Enquiry Committee to tighten their grip on India wherever 
it is loose. The 4rark of going back on the reforms, begun in 1928 by the appoint- 
meat of the Lee (hmmieris% ia now going apace, and the Reforms Committee^ 
ap pointe d under a Labor Govt, to 2nd means to expand thesoope of the. reform^ 
wut under the new Govt; amorally sooommend for a greater grip of the Services 
wvwr the msohinery of Government. 

The eounmmkioe of Deoemfaer 8 
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* 9ii Majesty's Government, in general agreement with the Government of India, 
have acoepted the anbetanoe of the recommendations con- 

tU Lea Proposals tained in Chapters 6, 7 and 8 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services for the improvement of 
pay and pensions and the grant of free passages to the Superior Civil Servioes. 
To these recommendations effect will be given from the 1st April, 1924, as recom- 
mended by the Commission. ^ 

“In two important respects they have decided to depart from the proposals made 
in these chapters of the report. The Commission proposed that enhanced pensions should 
be granted to holders of certain high appointments. This proposal His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, in agreement with the Government of India, have found themselves unable to 
aoeept Secondly, there arose a division of opinion in the Commission as to whether 
the proposed privilege of remitting overseas pay at 2s. to the rupee should be extended 
to officers holding select appointments above the time scale. It has been decided to 
grant to such of those officers as are in receipt of pay not exceeding Rs. 8,000 a 
month a monthly sterling addition of £18 6s. 8d., subject to recommendations by 
the Government of India as to particular posts to be so treated. 

“ It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government that concessions sanctioned for 
officers appointed by the Crown or the Secretary of State should be in the same 
position as their permanent salaries, be., should not depend on recurring votes of 
the Legislatures in India, and a Bill for such amendment of the Government of 

India Act as may be required will be brought as early as possible in the present 

Parliamentary session. 

“ Statutory rules under the Government of India Act are required to give effect 

to these decisions. Rules are now being framed and will be issued very shortly. 

His Majesty's Government have also decided to accept generally the recommend- 
ations in Chapter 5 of the Report as to the rate at which Indian recruitment for 
oertain Servioes should be carried out. They have also decided to transfer to the 
Government of India the duty of making appointments to oertain Central Services 
and to transfer to Local Governments that of making appointments to the Servioes 
operating only in Transferred departments, as recommended in Chapter 2. The con- 
sideration of other proposals in the Report will be completed without avoidable 
delay.” 

On the 16th December a further notification said that “the Secretary of State 
has now made statutory rules giving effect to the decisions regarding pay, passages 
and pensions. Copies of these rules are expected to reach India about the end of 
December, or the beginning of January. 

u {2) The rules provide for the payment of overseas pay in sterling to the follow- 
ing classes of officers 

(a) Officers on the time soale or in the selection grade of the Servioes enu- 
merated below who, at the date of their appointment, had their domicile elsewhere 
than in Asia. 

(b) Offioers other than those included in (a), who are entitled, under existing 
orders, to overseas pay and who belong to any of the Servioes numbered 1 to 10 
during such period as they may have either a wife or ohild in Europe. 

(o) Officers holding oertain posts outside the time scales or selection grades 
of these Services who would be entitled, under (a) or (b), to overseas pay in 
sterling, if they were on the time soales or in the selection grades. 

The posts referred to in (o) include, with a few exceptions, all posts in those 
Services the present pay of which does not exceed Rs. 3,000 a month. As a rule 
sterling overseas pay becomes payable only from the commencement of the 5tb year 
of Servioe. In class I of the Survey of India, it is payable from the 8th year of 
army service, and in the Mines Department it is payable from the 1st year of 
service. 

“(8) Sterling overseas pay will be paid by the High Commissioner in London, 
and before he can make payments it is necessary that every officer should intimate 
the name and address of the banker or agent in England whom he authorises to 
receive payments on his behalf. Such intimation should be made at once by every 
officer who claims to be entitled under the rules to overseas pay in sterling to 
the Audit Officer who audits his pay, and the audit Officer will transmit the 
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to (he High Commissioner. As payment* in London oannot be made 
until this information has been received from officers, it is most desirable that the 
Information should reach the Audit Officers as early as possible, and in any rase 
not later than the 1st January, 1925. 

“(4) Officers , who "claim under Para 2 (b) to be entitled to oversees pay in 
sterling on the strength of having a wife or child in Europe^ are required to satis- 
fy the Commissioner for India on this point. Booh officers, therefore, when report- 
ing to the Audit Officer the name and address of the banker or c *gent authorised 
to receive payment on their behalf in England, should, also state, the basis of 
their olaim and fall particulars in snpport of it for transmissions to the High 
■Commissioner. 

"List of Service : (1) Indian Civil Bervioe, (2) Indian Polioa Service. (8) Indian 
Forest Bervioe, including Forest Engineering, (4) Indian Bervioe of Engineer^ (5) 
Medical Service (Civil), (6) Indian Educational Service (Men's branch), 
<7) Indian Agricultural Service, (8) Indian Veterinary Service, [91 Superior Tele- 
graph Engineering Branch, [10] State Railway Engineers [1/ B. E.1, [11] Indian 
Audit and Aoeoont Service, [12] Military Accounts Department, [lft] Mint and 
Assay Department, [14] Imperial Customs Service, [1ft] Wireless branch of the Post 
and Telegraphs Department, [1ft] Geological Survey of India, [17] Indian Meteoro- 
logical Service. [18] Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Departments [State 
Hallways], [20] Archaeological Department, [21] Zoological Survey of India, [22) 
Class 1 of the Survey of India, [28] Ecclesiastical Department, [24] Political 
Department, [2ft) Mines Department.** 


With these general proposals for the benefit of the European Services may 
be compared the attempts made from time to time to limit 
New Legislative Rules the elasticity of the Reforms Act. The misuse of the 
Rule-making powers which Parliament under the guidance of 
Mr. Montagu thought fit to entrust to the Indian Government now ran apaoe. The 
alterations made in the Indian Legislative Bales in March 1924 (see VoL I. p. 527) 
were designed to add to the certificate powers of the Viceroy in order to make them 
more effective than the constitutional Statute intended them tb be. They were also 
intended to afford an uncontrollable Government repeated opportunities in the 
Amenably of re-opening matters settled already so as to give them exclusively the 
chance of correcting their own mistaken and of trying another obanoe. A farther 
alteration was made on July 21st under eircumstances detailed on pages 208-15 

Under the existing rule, the Government cannot bring a demand for supplementmj 
or additional grants except in two cases, that is, where the giani voted is insuffi- 
cient for the servioe, and when a new servioe not contemplated in the Budget is 
Irani n e c es s a ry. The terms of Clause (1) of Role 60 of the Indian Leggs&rite 
Buies, which are bodily incorporated into *he Provincial Legislative Boles as JW0, 
are express and mandatory in their ns tore. The Government' soon found however 
Mwt occasions arise when, having failed to carry the legislature with it in Is 
first attempts to secure a grant, it may, by subsequent private negotiations* vsfth 
individual member or parties, by cajolery, coaxing, threats etc, find itself able to 
seem* assumd support if only the demand which was first refused oould be resub- 
mitted. The existing Rule 50 of the Indian Legislative Rules and its counterpart 
Bole 32 of the Provincial Legislative Rules do not permit re-rabmissian of a refuses 
demand in the same year. Hence the additional rale (see p. 215). 

Then again, on November 28th the “Gasette of India** published a new rale 
te be added to BdJe 20 of the Legislative Council Rulai of every Province. It 
provides, Mr ofa, for the procedure on the recommendation and oertlfieatkm of a 
Jhll by the Governor. It rant:— “No motion that a Bill be taken into consideration 
ct be passed ebali be made by any member other than the member iir ehssge ef 
*bi rail, end no motion that a Bfll be referred to a seleot committee or be 
Mklri or re-circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon shall bemftde 
|y any member other than the memb e r in charge, except by way of amendment 
te a motion made by the member in efeteBe* 

•For the purpose ef tills rale “member in charge of the Bill** means, In the 
oms of a Government Bill, any m em ber noting on behalf of the G o ver n me n t, and 
in any other esse the member who has introdneed the BilL 
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‘Where (a) a dilatory motion has been carried in respect of a Government Bill, 
or (b) the Council refuse® to take into consideration or to refer to a select com- 
mittee, or to pass any Government Bill, and thereafter the Governor recommends 
that the Bill be passed in a particular form, a motion may be made for leave to 
introduce the Bill in that form, and where such recommendation has been matte- jn 
the case referred to in Clanse (a) the Bill, in rsipact of which the dilatory 
motion has been made, shall be deemed to have been withdrawn. 

‘Where a till has been introduced after a recommendation under sub-rale 
(I), any motion may, subject to the provisions of these . rales, be made in 
respect of the Bill, notwithstanding that such motion raises a question substantially 
identical with one on which the Council has al ready given a decision in the ssme 
session. 

‘For the purpose of this rule and of Rule 20 C., a “ dilatory motion ” means 
a motion that a Bill be referred to a “elect committee, or that it be circulated for 
the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon, or any other motion, the effect of the 
carrying of which will be to delay the passage of a Bid. 

‘A recommendation or certification in respect of any Bill by the Governor under 
Section 72 E. of the Government of India Act may be made by a message, and 
shall be commnnicatcd to the Council by the President, and shall be endorsed on 
the Bill. 

‘No dilatory motion shall be made in connection with a Bill,»in respect of which a 
recommendation has been made (hereinafter referred to as a recommended Bill) with- 
out the consent of the member in charge of the Bill, and if any such motion has 
been made, bat has not been carried prior to the communication to the Council 
of the recommendation, such motion shall not be put to the Council. 

« Where during the passage o' a Bill the Governor makes a recommendation, in 
respect thereof, and any clause of the Bill has been agreed to, or any amendment 
has been made in a form inconsistent with the form recommended, the member in 
charge of the Bill may move any amendment which, if accepted, would briug the 
Bill into the form recommended. 

‘Where the Council refuses to take a recommended Bill into consideration, or 
makes any alteration therein, which is inconsistent with the form recommended, 
or refuses to agree to any alteration or amendment, which if accepted would bring 
the Bill into the form recommended, the President shall, if so requested by the 
member in charge of the Bill, endorse on the Bill a certificate to the effect that 
the Council has failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended. 

‘Subject to the provisions of this role, and of Rule 20B., the ordinary procedure 
of the Council in regard to Bills Bhal!, so far as may be possible, apply in regard 
to recommended Bills.* 1 


A matter in which Lord Olivier acted in a manner satisfactory to Indian senti- 
ment may be mentioned here. In the notorious O’Dwyer-Nair ease, it will be re- 
membered, Mr. Justice McCardie had passed string strictures against the mild 

action that the Govt, of the day had taken against Geui. Dyer of Jhallianwalla 

fame. fSee Vof. I. p. 786-22) This had been so outrageously impertinent that a 

debate had be*n raised in the House of Common® (see Vo). !. p. 783) and some 

Labour M. Ps. sought to move a motion of censure on justice McCardie. As Indian 

sentiment was sorely exercised over this affair, the Labour Secretary of State 
issued a desnatch to the Govt, of India on 6th July 1924. The despatch of Lord 
Olivier runs: — 

(i My Lord. I have no doubt that Tour Excellency's Government have read the 
reports contained in the public press of the trial of the 
. action 0* Dwyer V, Nair and have observed the remarks 

McCardie Judgment wtmA m ^ the Judge, particularly on the 2nd May and the 

6th May and in his summing up to the Jury on the 4th 

and 5th Jnn. restarting the actions of Gen-ral Dyer at Araritnar in Ap-il 191!*. 
M». .Tuatico McCardie expretaed h<s eiew that Genera) Dyer actod rightly and that 
he. wan wrongly poniahed by the Secretary of State for India. Tnis expression 
of opinion npon a point for a judgment upon which at! the materia..* - re n- 
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avilable to the oonrt end in a case in which the Secretary of State, who wae criti- 
cised and oondernned, was not a party, has been dealt with by the Prim Minister 
in the House of Commons in answers, of which I enclose copies for your informa- 
tion and His Majesty's Government do not propose to oommont further on it in its 
nuns personal aspect. 

•But it has a* wider aspect and raises a general question of grass public import- 
ance. For Mr. Justioe MoCardie's deliberate condemnation of the action of His 
Majesty's former Government with the remarks which fell from Hie Lordship at the 
earlier stages of the trial might lead to the inference that one of His Majesty's Judges 
hold views regarding the use of force when military lotion is invoked in support 
of civil authority which are at variance with those which have hitherto been 
accepted by His Majesty's Government and upon which the existing orders on the 
subject are based. Whether or not this inference is correct His Majesty's Govern- 
ment are not aware and are not oonoeroed to enquire. But it is their duly to 
make their own attitude plain, and in order that there may be no doubt in the 
minds of Your Excellency's Government, your civil and military offloers and the 
public at large, they desire to re-affirm in their own behalf the prinoiple laid down 
by their predecessors in Mr. Montagu’s despatch No. 108 (public) of 86th May 1980 
in the following terms : 

“The principle which has consistently governed the policy of His Majesty's 
Government in directing the methods to be employed when military action in support 
of the civil authority is required may be broadly stated as the use of the minimum 
foroe necessary. His Majesty's Government are determined that this prinoiple shall 
remain the primary factor of policy whenever circumstances unfortunately necessitate 
the sappression of civil disorder fay military foroe within the British Empire.” 

•The principle was endorsed by Mr. Justioe McCardie in whose summing up the 
following words occur : “The administration of Martial Law ought not to be marked 
by any caprioe nor ought it to be marked by a severity which is not required by 
the circumstances", but His Majesty* Government feel bound to dissociate themselves 
from the farther view, apparently held by the learned Judge, that “ the action pee- 
per to be token by a Military or Police Ofloor for dispersing an unlawful Assembly 
may be determined by a consideration of the mo ra l effect it may be thought likely 
by the officer taking It to have on other pe won s whom he may believe to be 
contemplating disorder elsewhere." 

•They also adhere to the views of thsir p r edecesso r expressed in the seme des- 
patch from which Mr* Justioe McCardie would appear to have been disposed to 
dissent, as to the principles which should govern the use of aeroplanes to avert 
civil disturbances 

On this the Government of Indie issued on September 1st a brief resolution a» 
follows “The Goveraor-Geneml-in-Council desires to emphasise 
Govt of India Resol. the view expressed by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on June 88, 1984, that the further discussion 
of the matters referred to in the question addressed to him would not be con- 
ducive to public interest. 

“As regards the questions dealt with in paragraphs 3 and 8 of the Secretory 
of State's despatch, the Goternor-General-in-Council rroognises that the question of 
the propriety of the learned Judge's expression of opinion in his summing up is 
not a subject foil’ his consideration. He most however observe that matters to which 
these paragraphs relate were very carefully considered and fully reviewed by the 
Government of India in their despatch No. 8 of Srd May 1980. The conclusions 
formed Upon them by His Majesty's Government were conveyed in Mr. Montagu's 
despatch of the 86th May, 1920 with whiob, it is observed, His Majesty's present 
Government have completely associated themselves. Both these despatches have been 
published. The Government of India are in complete agreement with the conclu- 
sions formerly expressed upon the questions referred to In paragraphs 2 and 8 of 
the Secretory of State's despatch of the 8th Jnly, 1924, and see no reason to re- 
open them. The Government of India have consistently acted in accordance with 
conclusions contained in paragraph 8 of the Secretory of State's despatch and the 
present restatement of them requires no change in the existing orders. It is only 
neceissxy to oall the special attention of all officers, military and civil, to these 
orders which should be strictly observed.” 
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Sfft actions of sax alien ftmmnt apart, the greatest set-back to the pragma , 
to the country came from within the country iteelf. India 

Itaniuftil Riats was in thia period tore by internal dissensions in the chape 
of the neat horrid Hindu-Meslea riots which for the time 
being daebed to pieces ail hopes cl ht?r realising the rising nationalistic aspirations. 
Sandhi's famocs article en Himlu-Moskm tension (Vol. I. p. 644 p ug.) of May 
last did rot seem to bare any the slightest effect. Daily the gulf was widening. 
Tbe Arya Samajists and the Hindu 8angsthan movement the Moslem counter* 
movements were degenerating into the filthiest propaganditm. Vernacular papers 
cropped up like mushroom* simply to indnlgo«ii»io the most unbridled license in 
ridiculing the religion and social customs of the opposite community, and they 
•old like hot cakes. The 4 masses • of India had their worst passions pandered to^ 
as it gave a profitable employment to the rolgar scribes. The result was soon 
seen. Communal differences broke out into the most atrocions riots in September and 
October 1984 and spread throughout Northern India. It served as an eye-opener and 
changed the whole course of development in Indian polity. New political conferences, 
such as the * Unity Conference ” at Delhi and the 44 Ail-Party Conference '* at 
Bombay were the outcome, while all sections of Indians were constrained to admit 
that British bayonets were indispensable in such cases to keep the peace. At in 
the riots of 1923, the Hindus suffered most and lirst invoked the protection of 
British arms. 

The first open outbreak was at Delhi on the 11th July when an insignificant quarrel 
between some Kabar Hindus amt a Mahomedan boy ooca- 
Ddbi Riot sioned a serious rioting. This was followed in the next 3 days 

by a serious Moslem attack on Hindus resulting in three 
Hindus killed and some 60 injured. On tbe 16th, the Bakr-ld day, a wild riot broke 
out again. And yet Messrs. Mahomed All, Ajmai Khan and other eminent Moslem 
leaders bad only the week before exhorted the Moslem to observe peace on the 
Bakr-ld day. The cause of the trouble was that on the morning of the 16th the local 
authorities proclaimed the special closing of an additional route through the Hindu ’ 
quarters for cows destined fur slaughter. This order was resented by Moslems, 
especially butchers. They tried by force to take a cow through the prohibited road 
and a serious rioting took place. Order was restored with difficulty by calling 
ttie Military, and the Police opened fire by buckshot. Some 12 Hindus were killed 
by the Moslem butchers, and about a hundred received serious injuries. There were 
minor casualties amongst the Moslems too. Tanic reigned in the Hindu quarters ami 
bouses and shops were kept shut for a good many dayu Sporadic attacks continued 
specially by Moslem goondas on stray passers-by, who happened to be Hindus, in 
the next few days, and even a Hindu temple was desecrated. 

On the' Bakr-ld day smaller disturbances also occurred at several places, the 
cause of the trouble being the same everywhere; the Moslems must kill a oow for 
sacrifice and Hindus would nut allow that. Some of the bigger street-fightings took 
place in Nagpur, Jubbulpore and other places in the C. P. and Berar where tbe 
Moslems being few in number were the worst sufferers. 

But the most amasing case was the riot at Gnlbarga in H. E. H. tbe Nizam's 
territory. Hitherto all such riots had taken place only in 
Gnlbarga Riot British territory, and a Hindu-Moslem riot in an iiuPaa 
State was never heard of. It has ever been an article of 
faith amongst people in India that the subjects of Indian Princes never suffer from any 
communal jealousy ami it is only in British India where the practice of playing Hindus 
against Moslems and vie* versa is a settled imperialistic policy that such feelings arc 
fostered. But Gnlbarga gave a rude shock. The facts about the riot at Qulbavga areas 
follows: Communal trouble which was brewing there for sometime psst developed on the 
day previous to Mubarram, when idols of a Hindu temple were taken cut in a palanquin 
procession accompanied by music. The prooession was obstructed by Mahomtdana. Tim 
police force present not being sufficient to meet the emergency, tbe city magistrate asked 
the processionists not to proceed. The latter obeyed aad turned back. On the 
following day, the day of the Muharram, some Mahomedans accompanying the pimja 
procession molested Hindu men and women whom they met en the raid and 
afterwards entered the Sharan Vishveshwar temple, remained in pom carton of it tor 
some hours, and did some damage. Next day a story went round that the Hindus 
had caused mischief to a mosque. Thereupon Mahomedan mobs attacked all Hindu 
retrplrt in the city, numbering about 16, and broke the idols. They also raided 
she Sharan Vishveshwar temple and attempted to set fire to the temple car. The 
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obliged to fixe with the molt t fart three Mahomedans 
mdhg tie police superintendent* Hr. Asisullah, mare killed and about o down 
pow injured. Nest morning, the etr sete were again in the hands o f Mab omedan 
mobs and considerable damage wai done to Hindu bouses and shops. On the arrival 
of polioe retafforoess&nta, order was r e stor ed. On the 14th August Muslim mob fury 
woe at He itsfoht and a l most every temple within the range of the mot^ some 
fifty in number, was d ese crat ed, their mmcbm sanctorum entered into, their idols 
broken and their buildings damaged. 


News about the riot at Oulbaiga spread fast throughout India, But a move 
appalling riot had still to oome. It happened on September 
Kohat Riot 9tb and 10th in Kohat in the North Wmteru frostier 
proTinoe where the Moslems naturally predominate. Ate 
Hindu-Mahomedan relations had not been of the friendliest for some time on account 
of forced conversions and abduction of women. About this time rim Dhanna 

Sabha, Kohat, the Secretary of whieh is cue Jiwan Das, distributed a pamphlet 
which was calculated to wound Moslem religious susceptibilities and wae most offensive 
in tone. The poem wae said to be a reply to an equally offensive anti-Hindu poem 
published in a Moslem news-sheet On the 2nd September the Hindus however 
passed a resolution regretting their error and requesting pardon, but the provocation 
was too great and the more fanatknl among the Mahomedans were not satisfied. 
On the 3rd September a crowd led by Monlvi Ahmad Gtal approached the Superin- 
tendent of Polioe and the Amtetant Commissioner, S, Ahmed Khan, and 
drastic action. The latter thereupon called on Jiwan Das to execute a bond for 
Ba. 10,000, with 10 sureties and detained him in custody daring the security pro- 
ceedings. 

Nothing happened till the 8th September, when Jiwan Das was released on bail. Protest 
meetings were at once held in the mosque by Mahomedans, On the previous night the 
Mahomcrians had taken the talaq oath: that is, they solemnly deoided that they would 
either die next morning or arrive at some decision ; that their wives stood divorced 
to them, and that they would not be afraid of death or imprisonment. This 

particular oath-taking had a very sinister meaning amongst the frontier people, 
.and, unfortunately, was not reported to the authorities in time. On the 9th 
a crowd of about 1,500 men came in an ugly mood to interview the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and seeing that crowd he and the Superintendent of Polioe made 
arrangements to post the entire available force of the City Polioe in the streets 
and to reinforce them with a force of 60 sowers from the lines. The crowd was 
persuaded to disperse but then occurred the most harrowing scenes. 

The Hindu version is that some parties in the mob then entered the city and began 
to loot and burn the shops. The Mahomedan version is that a crowd of small boys 
moved down the main basar, rapping their stioks on the shop fronts in an offensive 
manner When the polioe were driving them out, shots were fired at them from 

the Hindu house-tops. One boy wss killed and three or four were wounded. Maddened 
by rage the fanatical crowd in turn retaliated by setting fire to the shops. Panic 
xeigned. A large number of p?6ple were running up and down the basar, and 
ns the fusillade from the house-tops continued, the Polioe put an end to the firing which 

was causing casualties to Mahomedans in the street and also to the polioe. Now 

looting in the basar became general, all Hindu shops being overturned, the contents 
piled on the streets, and the shops set fire to. 


On the 10th September villagers from the surrounding oountiy reinforced 
by Mahomedan Kohatis came pouring in. They had succeeded in the course off the 
night in making a number of breaches in the mud wall surrounding the city. At 
least 18 breaches had been made and the authorities foiled to stop this inroad 
The occupant of a Hindu house, apparently disturbed by the gathering crowds, 
opened fire. This was the signal for a general presumption of firing which burst 
out from all over the Hindu mohalla. The Moslems in return began a wholesale 
plunder and incendiarism. Before noon fires had been lighted at various spots on the 
unbRdite of tbs Hindu mohalla and the Deputy Comudsiioner and the Brigade 
Commander, thinking that them was gmve danger for the wholesale slaughter of 
Hi nd u s, made a oonoerted effort to remove all the Hindus, The Hindus were first 
ramoved to the ca ntonment ond later <m there was an exodus of the whole Hindu 
population off tbo town to Rawalpindi 

Inquiries were subsequently instituted for the Government hod on December 8th 
ttoMovnuent of India tewed the Mkmff resolution on the Kohat riot:— 
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“Aftpi careful consideration of all the facts before them, the Governmsufcof India 
2 agree generally with the conclusions of the Chief Commit* 

The Oovt of India smer. In particular, they concur in the finding of the 

Resolution investigating Magistrate and the Chief Commissioner that 

the immediate cause that led up to the rioting was the 
publication and circulation in Kohat, under tue name of Jiwan Das, Secretary of the 
Kohat Sanatan Dharma Habha, of a pamphlet contMniag a virulently anti-Islamio 
poem. T - 

“The publication of such a poun, which to Mostems could hardly seem other 
than blasphemous, would be mischievous and provocative anywhere. Its publication 
in the North-West Frontier Province, where the Hindus are in a small minority, 

among a Moslem people, intensely religions in feeling and observances, and in a 

town already troubled by communal feeling, and hardly three miles from fanatical 
tribal territory, was, if deliberate, an act of wicked folly. 

“The fact of the publication is nut denied by the Banatan Dharma Sahba or 
Jiwan Das himself. Their chief contention is that the publication was not deliberate 
but accidental and without their know. edge. How far this can be reconciled with the 
‘prima facie 1 documentary evidence to the contrary contained on the printer's file wi.: 
be a matter for decision iu the Courts, an l further comments on this score must be 
reserved. It seems clear, in the light of after events, that the Commissioner would 
have been well advised had he taken immediate steps to have proceedings set in 
motion under Section 153 A and 505 of the Indian Penal Code, against Jiwan Das 
over the pamphlet instead of resorting to preliminary action under 107, Criminal 
Procedure Code. As it was, he fouud himself ou the 8th September in a dilemma, 
as he evidently thought of having to choose between releasing Jiwan Das on bail 
unostentatiously at once, or releasing iiim on his furnishing the required security 
ou the 11th September, when, as was known, arrangements had been made for 
the presence of a large crowd of Moslems from the villages to attend the trig:. 
He was certainly wise in deciding against the latter coarse in the state of Moslem 
feeling, but though there is often much to be said in favour of avoiding precipitate 
action over a cause which Las arousal religious and communal feeling, and of 
waiting until the excitement has subsided, it wouid seem that he under-estimated 
the depth to which Moslem fc ling had been stirred over the pamphlet, or he would 
have avoided bring placed in the difficult position which faced him on the morning 
of the 8th September by moving the local administration some days earlier 'to 
sanction proceedings against Jiwan Das under the Indian Penal Code. 

“ The Deputy Commissioner was a*, a disadvantage on the morning of the 9th 
September in tha* a foil report of a protest meeting of Moslems held the night 
before had not readied him as it ought to have done. The sinister significance of 
this meeting lay in the fact that the Moslems took an oath of divorce that they 
would take the law into their own hands if the Deputy Commissioner did not 
redress their grievances over the insult to their religion. This oath is the most 

binding oath on the Frontier, and ought to have acted as a warning signal to any 
official with Frontier experience. . Owing to the error of an Inspector of Police, 
however, the report failed to reach the Deputy Commissioner till too Jatc. That the 
Inspector was a Hindu acquits him of any suspicion of bail faith, bnt not of 
dereliction of duty, for it cannot be doubted that the Deputy Commissioner would 
have taken further precautionary measures hud he known that night or early the next 
morning of the taking of this oath. 

“On the morning of the 9th, the Moslems interviewed the Deputy Commissioner 
and after a jirga lasting till noon moved off away from the city to the Assistant 
Commissioners Court, satisfied with the decision that the prosecution against Jiwan 
Das was not to be dropped. Shortly afterwards, however, serious rioting broke out 
in the main baxar. Cue of the points iu the cas»> most in controversy between the 
Hindus and Moslems centres on the exact cau?" of tV b*gfnulttg of the riot. Hr. 
Bolton has carefully reviewed the evidenc, and the Uovernment of India accept hie 
finding that, the immediate occasion ni tha riot was the panic firing by som* 

Hindus, who, mistaking the clamour of hoys for rite approach of an angry 

mifil, opened fire on th -m, killing on* MosIimu boy and wouuding otli r§ On the 
other hand, the fires which broke out almost immediately afterwards and ended in 
tlie d(»struetlOn <!i a large portion of ‘he ci>y, were the result of incendiarism on 

the pari of jtfislvnii* who bought thereby to retaliate on the Hindus. 

f <pn of the riot, th - n« • ho: tries acted promptly and wel . By nigh* • 

fall the ■ rituktibfi r. was so far under con 1 • >1 that the crowds had been driven out of 
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the dtp, the fixes had been partially extin gu i shed, and such effe te a t arra nge men ts 
had ba& made to heap the tribesmen from owning into the district that what was 
wed from an even , mono dimeter, The night paaied quietly. The morning of the 
10th opened with no eigne of disturbance, and the tarn of extinguishing the tee 
was zemmed t hat the peac efu l appearance of the night and early morning proved 
d ecept ive . The provocation they had reoeived and the heavy casualties they had 
suffered had made a deep impression on the feelings of the Moslems, and had 
masted in them. a desire fro retaliation which later in the day led to fresh out- 
breaks of disorder. 

* In the light of subsequent events, the Government of India agree that it would 
had been wiser if the authorities bad taken more into aooonnt the possibility of a 
seeradmoenoe of a serious rioting. They are not proparod. tn say, however, whether 
even if the full intensity of the recrudescence had brii Cringilsf" 1 ! foremen, and 
other dispositions of the available foroee had been made, them immwpd outbreaks of 
diooider could have been prevented or made abortive. The situation wee complicated 
by the threat of inroads from the tribal hills, the task of dealing wfib the fire% 
the bring from house-stops, the ooooentration of crowds in different qugjfters, and 
the conseq u e n t interruption of communications and possibilities of danger foyforaeveral 


“ The Government of India oannot endorse the criticism that has been current in 
•certain quarters that the crowd should have been fixed upon, for there appease to 
have been no stage in the rioting that followed at which firing could have hum 
profitably ordered with the troops and the crowds inextricably mixed in the narrow 
kneo hi the city. There can be little doubt that the result would have been to 
infiiot heavy casualties, involving inevitably the lorn of many innocent live* to add 
to the general confusion and to increase the danger of Moslems from outside making 

“The efforts of the authorities to oontrOl the situation weregreatly hampered fay 
the continued firing from the roofs of the houses, the uproar, and the rapidity with 
whJeh the fires spread. 


" The Government of India are of opinion that onoe the muballah was burning 
the evacuation of the Hindus from the oity to the cantonments was the only 
buernaa or, indeed, possible oouiae. They are pleased to be able to reooid that at 
the height of tills fierce communal riot, there were to be found Moslem gentle- 
men to help in esoortfng the Hindus out of tbe city. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
without their help the evacuation could have boon effected as it was without 
oesnolties. The subsequent *vacuatfon from their xefogq in the oantonmente to Raw- 
alpindi was arranged at the earnest entreaty of the Hindus themselves. The autho- 
rities were, no doubt, prompted fay -humanitarian motives in providing the . special 
trains and other facilities for whiob tbe Hindus beggsd in their panio-strioken 
soeffto, However, the Hindus were incapable of forming a right judgment of what 
was for their own good, and the Government of India fool that the authorities 
would have acted with truer kindness had they hardened their hearts against tbe 
entreaty. That the. oity Hindus would have been safe in their refuge is shown by 
the fast that the cantonment Hindus remained behind secure from any sort of 


"Ffndly, the Government of India note with grave o o noer n that, some members 
et the forom of law and order woe involved in footing. Several individual cases 
have already been brought to trial} and all other teem that are susceptible of proof 
are being rigorously taken upi» The Government of India trust that the severe dts- 
ofpMnary action taken will prevent the recurrence of snob serious offenc e* 

* While tbo Government of India hava been able, in the light of after event* to 
print out i nsta nb m where a diffritn t course of notion would have been wiser, they 
dorinlt tabs clearly understood that they consider that the authorities faced a mem 
dUeuM situation with sirolmec end oouxafl* The fose of lifo and nroorotr in them 
riels w«e deplorably great, but the provocation that started the rietfigwae oo grave, 
the rotaiietSon so fierce, and the whole environment so tnfiassmaNo, that without 
cu riums and oourage on the part of the authorities tin loro might easily have been 
ter greater. Credit is due to them fro localising the trouble within what and tie 
environ* des pite the Hindu -Us ele ss unmet that was set up at onoe not only in tin 
d ist ri ct but throughout the Provide* and in particular for restraining the tronatemtier 
trihedron from de sc endin g upon T e n e t * The Government of India mroestly heps that 
the efforts of the Chief Onowttirisasr to bring the two communities tenefehev will 
eooM result in. an enduring rec on cfltetten , which will enable the Hindus to rotuin in 
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pesos 9 &m nmm hArm02li0fls **teto* with the If orient whioh 

“Amagemauti hive been made to assist the re-building of honaet by nrtnt of 
lotUL and is special oases, when the local authorities are satisfied at to the need 
for this coarse, the interest on these loans will be remitted. The Chief Commis- 
sioner has stead y ope ned a charitable fond, the prooeeds of which will be used to 
help tbe indlftnt s ufieiers of both communities to make a fresh jdarfe and for timiiar 
purposes. 

* The Government of India are further informed that the Chief C ommissioner con- 
siders that the police of Kohat city should be strengthened by the addition of a 
punitive force, and that one-third of the total strength should be Hindu and Sikh 
in oomporitlon, the oost of the punitive post to be borne by the Hindu and Moslem 
population of Kohat City and the villages in the immediate neighbourhood. Orders 
on points of this kind will shortly be issued by the Chief Commissioner. His 
task of reconciliation, however, is delicate, and beset with peouliar difficulties, and 
the Government of India refrain from saying more at this stage, so important is 
it that nothing should be said or done which might prejudice the chances of a 
successful issue”. 

The talc of Kohat did not take long to spread and infect other areas in 
Northern India. On the 12th September a riot broke out in 
Lucknow Riot Lucknow where communal bitterness had been worked up 
by the activities of the Khilafat and the Arya Samapst 
leaders. It came to a head on the occasion of the local Bam Dal procession when 
the local Moslems raised objection to the route taken. Thanks to precautions taken 
by the police the procession passed off quietly. Then trouble arose over the 
saying of the evening prayers in Amin&bad Park, where Mahomedans living 
in the vicinity were accustomed to perform their Maghrib or evening prayers 
while the Hindus performed their Arti in a temple which stands in the Park itself. 
On the stamina of the 12th September the Deputy Commissioner convened a 
m uring of the leaders of Hindu and Mahomedan t . ought. At this meeting it was 
decided that the Mmhomedang were to have a clear 15 minutes start from sunset, 
during which time the Hindus would abstain from the blowing of sankha and the 
of gongs in their temple. Although the Hindus agreed to this arrangement, 
though under protest, they made it clear that they felt, aggrieved that their 
liberty of religious worship should be restrained in any manner whatsoever. 
That evening the Mahomedan evening prayer passed off without incident, but 
the Hindus abstained altogether from performing their Arti, and in its place held 
a meeting . During the course of the meeting a body of Hindus moved towards 
Andnabud Park with hostile intentions and attacked the shop of one Imam Ullah. 
The Mahomedans too made a counter-attack in the course' of which an gkka driver 
appears to have been shot dead. This was the signal for a general outbreak of 
lawlessness. During the night and the early houn of the 13th September three 
more people were killed and a number of both Hindus and Mahomedans received 
serious injuries. On this day both Hindus and Mahomedans, armed with lathiet 
and in some esses with swords, were roaming about the streets, gulleys and 

with the intention of beating any stray members of the opposite community. The 

Deputy Commissioner issued orders prohibiting the carrying of lathies in the streets 
and instructed the police to disarm anyone found carrying weapons. The curfew 
order was resend and 8. 144 I. P. C. proclaimed. He asked also the Military authorities 
to with the result that a squadron of the 4th Hussars arrived at 

kminmbmA park and began to patrol the streets. An hour later a squadron of 
Indian Cavalry arrived at Chaos Kotwali and began to patrol that area. The town 
quieted down on rift 14th after the arrival of the military. 

Ike nrit oocaaion for a widespred Hindu-Moslem tension was during the 
CMum festival on the Slst September. On that day a 
Skakjakaapnr Rial riot broke out in Shahjahanpur City. There had been con- 
siderable tension in the city ever since the outbreak a week 
b cfjpso at a village in the district, where d i ffe r ences arose between 

Hindus sad Xumlaaas overtbs branch of a Peepul tree, and, in the oourse of the 
riot wlneh tmstinil. a Musriman was killed. The nows spread throughout the oily, 
>iki iUi £ t riot was expected. 

AtiboM 11 tfelaek mi thenight of tba CU b m ftrttal wtan n nma* 
ion mm In yngw, n Mantuan *u found badly b ea ten by «tene unknown 
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persons at a spot nearly a mile away from the route of the procession. Borne 
Muaalmans wrapped the injured man in white eloth, placed him on a oharpoy, 
carried him to the procession, and shouted out that the Hindus had killed the man. 
The procession was a long one, including a number of tasias and followed by about 
7,000 Musalmans. On hearing the news they refused to proceed to Karbala to bury 
the tasias unless justice was done immediately. Mr. Wallaoe, the District Magis- 
trate, with other officials went to the spot and persuaded the men to proceed and 
bury the tazia*. • The men proceeded, but later a large number of them went to the 
quarter where the Musa. man was assaulted ami attacked the Hindu houses there. 
The Tolice promptly arrived and dispersed the mqb. Nothing further happened on 
that night, but next day rioting broke out afresh, and sporadic assaults were 
committed on isolated persons of either community in almost every corner of the city. 
As at Lucknow, the Military had to be cal.ed in, curfew* order passed, S. 144 
proclaimed, aa : gradually the tumult subsided. The casualties numbered 9 killed and 
some 100 injured. 

The most significant and fearful . of the** riots occurred in Allahabad just on 
the day when Mahatma Gandhi was breaking his se.f- 
Allahabad Riot imposed fast on the 8th October. There seemed to be 
tome agents provocateur of the “interested third party” who 
maliciously kindled the fire of communal passion. No doubt the ground was long 
prepared he re as. elsewhere. The Suddhi and Sangathan movements had caused a 
deterioration of communal relations. The religious processions of the town had in recent 
years been devoted largely to the display of weapons and physical force by both 
Mahomedans and Hindu?, who attempted to outdo one another in this direction on 
each successive occasion. The disturbances at Lucknow and Shahjabanpur accentuated 
the ill-will existing between the two communities. And further the prospect of immediate 
benefit from the Unity Conference held at Delhi was discounted by a resolution 
passed by the local Hindu Sabha to the effect that the Hindus were not bound 
by any resolutions which the conference might pass. 

The Chehlum and the Ram Lila celebrations had passed off peaceably. It is 
not known what was the spark which started the conflagration, but between 7 
and 8 o’clock in the evening of the 7th October sporadic assaults occurred 'll! 
various pans of the city. It began with attacks by Mahomedans on Hindus 
returning from the celebrations, but retaliation f llowed quickly. Borne Hindu 
“ lathi wals” attempted to loot the vegetable market, but were prevented from doing so. 
The principal feature of the disturbances was the organisation of ambuahea in back- 
streets and houses for attacks on innocent passers-by. Even wtmen were victims of 
those outrages, which continued throughout the day and the next. The Police and 
the Military were as usual called in, but they could oniy patrol the bigger streets. 

On the morning of the 9th things looked hopeful, and a few shops opened. 
But before long certain Hindus and Mahomedans started throwing brickbats at one 
another near the Colvin Hospital and a 5a I war, losing his head, let off a gull, 
shooting three Mahomedans including a woman. Afterwards there was an attack 
by a considerable body of Mahomedans on the Hindu inhabitants of Mirpore, a 
southern suburb of the town. 

On the lOtli the Magistrate issued orders suspending all arms lioenaes m the 
Kotwali ami Mnthfganj police circles, and requiring all weapons covered by them 
to be deposited by 0 p.m. As it was Friday it was apprehended that the Mahomedans 
might again be intiamed by religious excitement, and the Magistrate requested the 
leaders to disen&le the people from visiting the Juma Masjid for their prayers. 
The Magistrate appointed about 100 persons as special constables to help in patrolling. 
There was no incident during the night and the trouble then subsided. 

On the 8tb October a riot also occurred in a Calcutta Jute Mill at Kancbtapara ; 

and here too the agents provocateurs seemed to be at work 
At Calcutta amongst the Mill rowdies. Tfco thousand Mahomedans ob- 
jected to the pasting of Hindu religious processions carry- 
ing the Goddess Durga for immemtoo v on the plea that there was a mosque on the 
route. The riot rued for a whole mg and night and tbs immersion had Jo bo 
postponed till tho Police asd MiUtocjr were«caltal in. The riot lasted for several days 
afterwards and all the neighbouring mills had to be el«* 1 dawn and patrolled by 
a.-’aed police. 



THE KOHAT SETTLEMENT 

The Day” lad a finite black record from the Central Provides* At 

Baugcr Motion b e t ween the Hindu and Mafimaadan oommu- 
hhlmlpnie Blot nitiss ooonrred on the day of the> Duma proo m sio n. At 
Jubbulpore the oombined Ramlila and Kali p roo ees lana on 
OeMer 8th were attacked aa it was nailing the mosque of the Mahomedans. Ho 
eerloos rioting took plaoe but in the side gr ee ts and lanes numerous assaults 
woe c o mmitt ed by gangs on isolated indivtimte of the opposite community, 
N MabomadantP and 8 Hindus thus receiving Injuries, On the 9th the District 
Magistrate passed an Order under Motion 141, Criminal Procedure Code, prohibiting 
'the carrying of lathis, but as the sporadic assaults continued, pickets of troops 
were stationed at various parts of tbs city and it was not before some days that 
the authorities were able to bring book peaoe and order. 


The roerudeeoence of them riots led national activity altogether in a new r 
channel While the occurrences helped the European 
Kohat Settlement prom and the offloial world to carry cm a campaign 
against giving more powers to Indians on the plea that 
under a * Swaraj " government such riots would be more rampant, they did nothing 
mono when -everywhere Indian leaders were exerting their utmost to bring about a 
ttH” «f the Hindu-Moslem problem. The “ Unity Conference ” at Delhi (p. 148) 
W* .A gree* national attempt to cure this national distemper. But the Govern- 
ment" hras .looking askance at It, and in many oases took but lukewarm interest, at 
the .«®pg|fir peaoe made by local leaders. It was Kohat which kept people long 
Bg||adjh|m a foil, open and independent public enquiry was demanded. II. 
OsmidtSf^vrimted to visit Kohat in company with some Hindu and Moslem leaders to 
bring^^amite* pesos and friendly relations between the two communities, but the 
umeroy mpmed him permission. Bequest for suoh an enquiry was made by many 
Hfcifa toidfirs, notably by Pt. Madan Mohon Malaviya, but the reply of the Viceroy 
Hi .a. teak refusal of a public enquiry, and finally the “curtain was rung down 
teilp’ JCehsit* 9 by the publication of the result of a departmental enquiry and the 
India 'resolution on December 8th. (p. 27). By the Indian nationalists 
f&HCflhat tragedy was taken not so much the result of Hindu-Moslem tension as 
pith*' “utter worthlessness and inoompetenoe of the local administration.** It was 
luftligr alleged that behind it lay the deliberate policy of the Government to “rally 
the Moslems** sn order to ciroumvent the nationalistic movement. 


M. Gandhi asked the Rawalpindi refugees to refuse to return to Kohat 
until the Kohat Moslems invito them and assure full protection. Early in 
October a number of Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen of the N. W. 7. Province 
voluntarily formed themselves into a Committee whose object was to bring 
•boot n settlement After some negotiations and interviewing both parties they 
in bringing together representative delegations. Both sides expressed their 
desire for a settlement and their I nt ent i on of asking the Government to grant an 
amnesty in all criminal cases arising out of the riots. Before any definite decision 
was reached, differences began to appear among the representatives of the parties, 
and a settlement made by one set of Hindu delegates was rejected by others. 
Similarly, many Mahomiriana of the villages refused to be bound by any 
settieBMnt arrived at by the Moslem Working Committee of Kohat City. On 
November 80th a flanatan Hindu Conference waq held at Rawalpindi, and on 
December 8th the Moslem Working Committee held a counter conference at Kohat. 
The resolution these bodies passed were again marked by bitter accu s at i ons. 

On the 8th December, however, a draft a g ree m ent was initialled by the Fro- . 
reams of the Moslem Working Committee and of the Kphat refugees in Bawal- 
■Iinii This agreement was to be ratified by twelve representatives of eaoh side on 
fto 18*. The representatives diseumed the m att er till the 19th, hut were unable 
Ip A gree on may impotent points whtah had been loft undefined in the draft 
sgTi— rrt and at twelve noon an the 19th the negotiations were finally broken etr 
Gnat eflorto were made by Hindu-Moslem lenders to bring about a permanent 
understanding be t wee n the two communities. A series of 
Hinifn Mnslssn Entte Informal oonlerenoos be t ween Hindu and Muaoalman leaden 
of Upper India was held at Lahore early in December 
1984 under the gnUaam of M. Gandhi Mnssalman leaders ■ of all shades of 
rntten the sMtutri H« 40 *omof% Khflafatists, Muslim Leaguers, pro-changers 
nkdiM^teagerewere, almost all, of one mind as regards their political demands. Those 
demand* may be ananasd up as betow * 
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That in provinces where they hate a majority of population, their majority 
he not reduced to a minority or an equality with the other communities in thi 
provincial legislature. They most hate an absolute majority over all other partta. 
combined, Obviously this refers, in the first instance, to the Punjab and Bengal, 
In the Punjab the Lucknow Tact allows the Muslims 60 per oent. seats and all 
the Non-Muslims the remaining 50 per cent. In Bengal the Muslims and non- 
Muslims hate 40 and 60 per cent, respectively. .On the population basis the Muslims 
will have 65 per cent, in both. The Muslim leaders present at Lahore expressed 
their willingness to accept population as the basis of representation in the- Legisla- 
tures throughout Indir They were confident of inducing their fellow religionists 
in other provinces to uAccpt the principle for the whole of India. They insisted on 
the same principle being applied to the local bodies and public services. Though 
no express mention Was made of the Central Legislature, it was assumed that the 
same principle would apply there also. As regards common or sepai ate electorates, 
at first they insisted on the latter. Towards the end they declared that they had 
an open mind on the question, Some of them expressed themselves in favour of 
giving the choice to the minorities everywhere. The Hindus present included only 
two leaders from provinces other than the Tun jab, viz, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Mad an Moban Malaviya. The former was not there as a Hindu leader. He was more 
or less working as an arbitrator. Pandit Madan Moban Malaviya and the Punjab 
Hindu leaders declined to commit themselvts to any decisions about the proposals 
made by the Muslim leaders. They were all opposed to the principles of communal 
representation and most strongly to its extension to the local bodies and to the 
public services. But their immediate grounds for refusal to discuss the proposals of 
the other side for the purpose of arriving at a compromise were : — 

(a) That the recent riots all over India, but most particularly the events of Kobat, bad 
produced an atmosphere of coercion and intimidation, and until that atmosphere was 
changed there could not be a proper settlement of these questions on the merits. The 
Muslim leaders on the other hand said that the disputes over these questions alone 
were responsible for the riots and therefore their settlement was necessary to bring 
about peace. The Hindus felt that to submit to any settlement of these questions 
under fear of further riots was inconsistent with their dignity. 

(b) That the questions involved having an all- India importance could not be 
settled without a proper consultation with the Hindu leaders of other provinces. 

(c) That the population basis of communal represen tatibn not being acceptable 

to the Sikhs, the Punjab H'udns* consent to it was immaterial. The Muslima 
contended that the Sikhs were a part of the Hindus, which fact was denied by 

the Sikhs. The Sikhs maintained that they were a community in themselves, separate 

from the Hindus, and had been accepted by tfae Government as Buch; but that 

even then they would not insist on communal representation if the Mussulmans also 

drop it. They were prepared to take their chances in a general election. They were 
also prepared to accept representation on the basis of taxation or voting strength. 

Under the circumstances the communal aspect of these questions apart from their 
national significance made it incumbent upon the Hindus to come to a settlement 
among themselves firstly as to the acceptance of tbe principle of communal repre- 
sentation, specially its extension to Local Boards and Public services, and secondly 
the basis upon which it should be applied. 

The Hindu view was that from the national point of view the acceptance of tbe prin- 
ciple of communal representation in the Lucknow Pact 1916 was a great blunder. It was 
alleged on one side and denied on the other that there was any understanding 
between the two coutracting parties about tbe local bodies and the public services. 
Some Hindus present on that occasion alleged that the latter were intentionally 
omitted from the application of that principle and the understanding was that no 
snch claim would be made or entertained in the future. The Mussalmans alleged 
that there was no discussion on these matters. 

The discussions after all proved infructuous and the year closed leaving the matter 
as it was at its beginning. 


This closes the political chnuMele of the period July-December 1934. Several 
important Committees such as the Mercantile Marine Co mmit tee, the Bar Committee 
the Civil Justice Committee, the Taxation Committee etc, held their investigation 
during the year, but the report of most of them are still awaited. 
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Tha following is the Beport of the Indian Merosntile Karine Committee poblfebed to 
July 1984. This Committee was appointed in jpursaanoe of 
The Marina Committee a resolution moved by Sir P. B. Sivaswamy Iyer in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and adopted by that body on 
the 18th January 1922. The Government of India on the 3rd February 1928 
announced the appointment of this Committee to consider and report what measures 
can usefully be taken to further the objects acgpo«?tted by that Resolution. The 
composition of the Committee was as follows : — Preshftcnt : — Captain B, J. Head lam, 
Director f Royal Indian Marine ; Members : — Sir Arthur H. Froom, Kt, Mr. Lalubhai 
Bamaldas, C.I.E. Jadu Nath Roy, Esq., Sir John Biles, Consulting Naval Architect 
to the India Office, and Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, M.L.A. Secretary Mr. J. 
H. Green. 

The following were the terms of reference to the Committee : — 

To consider what measures can usefully be taken : — 

(1) for the liberal recruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive officers and 
Engineers in the Royal Indian Marine ; (2) for the establishment of a Nautical College 
In Indian waters for the purpose of training Executive Officers and Engineers of 
ships ; (3) for ensuring the entertainment of Indian apprentices for training aa such 
officers and engineers in the ships owned by shipping firms that enjoy any subsidy 
or other benefits from Government on any account and for the creation of an 
adequate number of State scholarships for providing instruction in the Nautical 
Colleges and Training Bhips in England pending the formation of a Nautical College 
in India ; (4) for the encouragement of ship-building and of the growth of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine by a system of bounties, subsidies and such other measures aa 
have been adopted in Japan ; (5) for the acquisition of training ships by gift from 
the Imperial Government or otherwise ; and (6) for the construction* of the necessary 
dockyard and engineering workshops in one or more ports. 

Chapter I of the report relates to the Committee's procedure and preliminaries. 

Chapter II relates to the training of Indian Executive officers and engineers 
for the mercantile marine. “ We are of opinion/' the Committee write “ inter alia/* 

“ that there is good ground for believing that, provided adequate facilities for their 
education and training are supplied, a fair number of educated Indians of good 
oharacter will offer themselves as apprentices to the sea with a view to their 
ultimately becoming officers in the Mercantile Marine." This chapter makes recom- 
mendations for training of Indians in a Government Training ship and for the 
apprenticeship of the trained and their future employment. 

Chapter III relates to the development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. It 
says “ inter alia ” * 

39. In other countries, which have desired to develop a national Mercantile 
Marine, one direction in which action has been taken to this end has been to 
reserve the coasting trade for the subjects of the particular country concerned. 
Under the provisions of tbe Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 1850 the coasting 
trade of India 1 b. open to all comers and it is the unanimous opinion of nil witnesses 
who have appeared before us that this Act should now be repealed with a view to 
the exolnslon of foreigners from the coastal trade. It is understood that this action was 
suggested before the war when foreign participation in the Indian coastal trade threatened 
to assume serious proportions. With the outbreak of War, however, foreign competition 
deelined and the proposal was dropped apparently because it was not considered 
advantageous to impose restrictions on the coastal trade at a time when India sorely 
needed coasting ships and was only too glad to receive allied or neutral shipping 
in her ports. With the return of peace, the position has changed and it is under- 
stood that there is now a vast amount of surplus tonnage lying at British ports 
for which employment cannot be found. The present is, therefore, sn opportune 
moment to reopen the question. The coasting trade of a country is regarded uni- 
versally as a domestic trsde in which foreign flags cannot engage as of right but 
to which they may be admitted as an act of grace. It is admitted that the policy 
d British Dominions or Possessions in regard to their own coasting trades must be 
determined by their local interests end we are of opinion that in tbe interests of 
the growth of an Indian Mercantile Marine it is necessary to close the ooas ting 
trade of this country to ships belonging to the subjects of foreign nations. It may j 
be necessary to provide tost an exoeptien should be made in favour of thoee foreign 
States which enjoy any treaty rights in respect of the Indian coasting trade (vide 

* 
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section 736(e) of the Mercantile Shipping Act, 1894), bat we consider that no foreign 
■hips should under any circumttanoes enjoy superior privileges to those accorded to 
British ships. We reoommend, therefore, that action should now hie taken to repeal 
the Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 1850, subject to the exception Which we have 
mentioned above. 

40L It has already been explained that a large number of witnesses do not 
consider that the exclusion of foreign shipping alone goes far enough to encourage 

the growth of an Indian Mercantile Marine and that what is required is action to 

reserve the coasting trade more or less exclusively for shipping companies, the con- 
trolling interests in which are predominately Indian. In other words, the object of 
these witnesses is to compel existing British Steamship lines to gradually Indianise 
the character of their companies in order that they may be considered eligible to 
trade on the ©east. It is necessary here to examine the possibility of excluding 

British ships from the Indian coasting trade. As already stated the policy of British 
Dominions or Possessions in regard to their own coasting trade is determined by 
their local interests. We find that the Commonwealth of Australia lias taken advan- 
tage of the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act to introduce a law 

which has -had the effect of conferring on 1 Australian ship-owners a monopoly 
in the Australian coasting trade. This has been done, not by excluding non- Aus- 
tralian ships in so many words, but by providing in the Australian Navigation Act 
for a system of control by means of licenses to trade on the Australian coast, which are only 
granted to vessels engaged in such trade under certain conditions. The conditions attached 
to the grant of a license for the Australian coasting trade apply to all British ships 
alike but the nature of those conditions is such that they have the practical effect 
of automatically shutting out all except Australian-owned vessels from the Australian 
coasting trade. It is clear, therefore, that if it is decided to take similar action in 
respect of the Indian coasting trade in the interests of Indian shipowners, there is 
nothing in the British Merchant Shipping Law which would prevent action of this 
kind being taken, provided the conditions enforced are applicable to British and 
Indian ships alike. It is believed to be true that a Committee has been appointed 
to inquire into and report upon the effect of the operation of the Australian Navi- 
gation Act upon the trade, industry and development of that country and that the 
coastal trading provisions of the Act will form the subject of special enquiry by 
this Committee. Although, as before stated, one witness with recent Australian ex- 
perience has said that the Act has been prejndicial to trade interests, there is no 
information whatever at present as to what conclusions * this Committee has reached. 
Until the Australian Committee's Report is published, it is impossible to base any 
conclusions on the experience alleged to have been gained in Australia of the policy 
of coastal reservation. 

41. We do not consider that it is possible to ray at this stage whether the 
Teservatum of the Indian coasting trade for shipping companies which are pre- 
dominantly Indian in character is likely to be beneficial for India or not, for the 
simple reason that there are no data at present on which a satisfactory conclusion 
•can be baaed. In any case, it seems unfair to pronounce any adverse judgment as 
to the ability of Indians to run shipping companies as successfully and efficiently 
us the present concerns until they have been given an opportunity of owning and 
managing ships under more favourable conditions than those prevailing to-day. 
Indiana have proved encoessfui in other techuical trades in which a short time 
back they possessed little or no practical knowledge or experience and we see no 
■season why, given a favourable opportunity, they should not prove equally successful 
In the shipping trade. The Honourable Member for Commerce stated in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on behalf of the Government that this desire on the part of the 
people for their own Mercantile Marine was a very natural desire. Recognising 
this natural desire we are of opinion that this should be met within a reasonable 
period of time and not in the distant future. This being so, it is our considered 
opinion that the 'provision of facilities for the training of Indian officers and 
engineers alone is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the case and that 
some farther steps are required to achieve the object in view. These further steps 
we recommend should he in the form of the eventual reservation of the Indian 
boasting trade for ships the ownership and controlling interests in whioh are predo- 
minantly Indian. This should be dons by the introduction of a system of lloenses 
or permits as has been done to AMralia, except that the conditions to be attached 
to the grant of a license or permit to India will ba different to the oandittoni 
imposed to A u st ra l i a. We recommend that it should be announced now that wife 
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be filed by fiwBBaMnl!> the- privilege to encase or to <*v« 

2*£* # SgStt&jSJrP .?*%*«** «*» £toW !&£, to 

tOBaitioQi of which tn in d ic ated in the puigiaphi; which follow* 

mJZSu^iJ^JgUZtr “ ae * 1 Indi “ Merc ‘“ tiI * 

(a) Ship, to be regi.tered in India. (b) Officer. aud crewtto be Indians, (o) The 
•Up* to be owned by Joint-stock companies (ub.;c or private) registered in India with 
rnpee ospital witu a majority at Indians onltUt- Dlrectoiate or to be owned and 
»»“*** W The majority ot the shares in tie companies 

to be held by. Indians, (e) The management of the companies to be predominantly 
in the hands ot Indians, (f) The ships shall be bailt in Indian ship-yards belone- 
ing to oompanleB constituted in a similar manner. 


As an ideal to be worked up to eventually we accept the above definition, 
but for the present we do not consider that it is. capable of practical realisation 
in full. What we wish to provide for in our coastal trading regulations is that 
after a time the ownership and controlling interests in the ship or ships for which 
licenses are required shall be predominantly Indian and we think that this quali- 
fication should be held to have been fulfilled, if a ship conforms to the following 
conditions ^ 


(a) That it is registered in India, (b) That it is owned and managed by an 
individual Indian or by a joint stock company (public or private) which is registered 
in India with rupee capital, with a majority of Indians on its Directorateani a 
majority of its shares held by Indians, and tc); That the management of snch company 
is predominantly in the hands of Indiana 

It is not possible at present to provide that the officers anl crews should be 
completely Indian, because it will take some time under our training scheme to 
produce the requisite nnmber of Indian officers and engineers, but in our coastal 
trading regulations which follow provision has been made for the compulsory India- 
nisation of the personnel. Nor is it possible at present to provide that the ships 
applying for licenses shall have been built in India, because no shipbuilding yards 
capable of constructing ocean-going steam vessels exist in this country but we 
hope that in coarse of time it will be found practicable to add both these 
( desiderata ’ to the conditions of the license which we propose should belaid down. 

43. It sKonld be announced that on and from a certain date to be specified 
by Government, no Bhip should be entitled to engage or take part in the coasting 
trade of India onion such ship has first obtained a license from the licensing 
authority appointed for the purpose, subject to the following conditions 

Condition 1.— Licenses or permits shall, after the introduction of the licensing 
system, be issued to any ship flying the British Flag, provided that *t is proved to 
the satisfaction of the licensing authority that such Bhip, not being more than 25 
years old, has been regularly engaged on the coasting trade daring the preceding 
twelve months and that the Joint Stock Company (public or private) or individual 
by whom it is owned gives an undertaking in writing to take Indian apprentices 
for training subject to a minimum of 2 per ship, no line being compelled to take 
more than 60 apprentices all told. Provided further that such Joint Stock Company 
or individual owner undertakes to employ qualified Indian officers and engineers, as 
they become eligible up to the extent of at least 60 per cent, of the total number 
of officers and engineers employed. Them licenses shall continue subject to the Board 
of Trade Regulations until the ship has reached the age of 26 years, provided the 
conditions set forth above are being complied with. 

Condition 2.— All ships hereafter seeking to enter the ooaital trade can only 
obtain lioenses on their complying with son conditions as may be laid down by 
Government for Indian Shipping concerns \ provided also that the owners of all such 
ships are likewise required to give an undertaking on the lines indicated in 
i regarding the employment of Indian apprentices and the gradual Indian!- 
satSen of their officers and engineers. 

3.— The licensing authority may be given discretion to all or any of 
them conditions during exceptional periods ot stress snob as trade booms, famines, 
war. eta, and to issue permits to any ship flying the British Flag to cover such 
periods as he may oonskter requisite. 

: Co n d ition 4.— 1 The licensing authority may also be verted with power to take 
such Atyf, with Approval of the Government of India, as may be considered 
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advisable to deal with deferred rebates, rate wars, or any other conditions which 
act unduly as a restraint on trade. 

Condition 5. —Provision should be made that, whereas by treaty made before the 
13th May 1869, Her late Majesty Queen Victoria agreed to grant to any ships of a 
Foreign State such rights or privileges in respect of the coasting trade of British 
India, those rights and privileges shall be enjoyed by those ships so long as Her 
Majesty agreed or His Majesty the King may hereafter agree to grant them. This, 
however, should be subject to the proviso that no foreign ships should under any 
circumstances enjoy superior privileges to those accorded to British ships. 

Condition 6.— For the purpose of these regulations “Coasting trade " may be 
deemed to mean trade exclusively carried ou between any port or ports in British 
India and any port or ports or place on the Continent of India (including Bnrma.) 

These, broadly speaking, are the conditions which in our opinion should be 
imposed under the licensing system which we recommend should bo introduced on 
the coasting trade of India. 

41. It has occurred to us that it wou’d facilitate the growth of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine if, in combination with the licensing system which has U.en 
proposed above, arrangements could be made for the Government of India, by means 
of a loan, to purchase one oil the existing British lines operating on, the coast us agoing 
concern and appoint Directors to control it a majority of whom should be liui.aus. 
The present management should be retained until such time as there are suflicii-ut 
Indians available with the experience to uiuleitake complete management. The 
ownership of the vessels in this line should be transferred by sale fioni time to 
time to approved Indian owners with a view to the above concern ultimately being 
placed in the hands of Indian companies. Such an arrangement wouid furnish an 
immediate opportunity for Indians to extend the Indian Mercantile Marine with a 
ready-made fleet of pioved efficiency and as the existing management would be 
retained it would have a definite commercial value offering a fairly sale nturn for 
the capital invested in its purchase. The possession of such a licet of ships of the 
approved type would provide also immediate opportunities for the training of Indian 
apprentices ami the employment of Indian officers, as well as opponuniticb for 
the training of Indians in the business management of shipping concerns by 
European shipping experts. We have not sounded any of the existing British- 
owned lineB as to whether they would be willing to sell out but we think 
it is not unlikely, under the changed conditions which, if approved by Govern- 
ment, the reservation of lLj coastal trade on the lines indicated will br>ng 

about, that one or more of these companies might be willing to consider the 

matter if a suitable offer is made to them. In our opinion this proposition is a 
feasible one, provided it is combined with the licensing system which wc have 
recommended and we commend it as worthy of serious consideration by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

45. In their evidence quite a large number of witnesses have recommended 
that, in addition to the reservation of the coastal trade for Indian shipping companies, 
such companies should also be given navigation bounties, cheap Government loan*, 
State guarantee of interest on capital and other forms of linancial aid which have 
been giveu in oth^r countries simultaneously with the reservation of the coastal 
trade for their own subjects. In our opinion the reservation of the coastal trade 
fa the manner which we have indicated will confer a substantial advantage upon 

Indian ship-owners, o$d we sec no justification for the grant of any other forms of 

State, aid. We recommend, however, that at some future date, as soon as a sufficient 
number of trained Indian officers and engineers are available and Indian ship-owners 
have proved efficient in managing and running coastal steamers, the question of 
grunting navigation bounties to purely Indian shipping companies In respect of 
overseas trade to other countries would be favourably considered. 

47. It has always been an accepted principle that, so far as Maritime Services 
are concerned, the course of the post should follow as far possible the course of 
trade: Consequently to secure the maximum economy in carrying mails, steamer 
services already in .xi/fenej lave been utilized for the purpose. We understand 
that mail subsidies are fixed by negotiation or tender based on the regularity and 
spaed of the sei vie. s and tlmt (he number of miles combined with the sped has 
been the determining factor •'« fxirg the iuv. In our opiniou the broad principle 
enunciated above is s r ;mu and we mv no rrr.win to advocate any radical change. 
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B«$ should the licensing qratcm we here advocated, for any w moml not be adopted* 
it .will be necessary to eater in all fetors mail contract^ ia whieh the whole 
aiaoant of the subsidy is to be paid by India, a stipulation to the offset that all 
tollable ships owned by sOoh companies most take on board a number of Indian 
apprentices, in accordance with the limitations we hare previously teoommended 
odder the licensing system, 

“In Chapter V we have dealt with the Jndianisation of the Boyal Indian 
Karine, The scheme for the nautical training Indians whioh we have reoom- 
mended in Chapter ll will give Indian efioers requisite qnalifleations to enter 
any service for which sea experience is required add we recommend that the one way 
of finding avenues of employment for these officers after their training has been 
completed should be to employ an increasing number of them, as they beoome 
available, in services snoh as the Bengal and other Pilot services, the Kerins 
Departments under local Governments and in vemels belonging to the Port Trusta, 
until these services also are practically Indianised. 


Measures for Encouraging Ship-building. 

Chapter IV deals with meesures for the encouragement of self-propelled ship- 
building in India and the possibilities of training a building stuff. “Inter alia” 
it is stated in this chapter 

If a sUp-bnilding yard is projected by an Indian Company, the Gbvammsot 
may aid that enterprise by (s) advancing a cheap loan to the extent of one-third 
of the paid-up capital of chat Company and assistance in acquiring suitable sites ; (h) 
guaranteeing the giving of all Government and Port Trust work to this ship-yard at 
a cost not unduly higher than the cheapest pries which can be secured abroad for 
a similar olam of work; and (c) legislating that, when eneh a saleable sUp- 
bnilding yard is completed and established, all ships seeking for a license on the 
coast should also be required to have been built in India, While agreeing with 
our recommendations, oar colleague, the Hbn'ble Kr. Lalubhai Samaldae, would prefer 
the Government pioneering this enterprise and establishing and maintaining a ship- 
building yard at its own cost." 

“Clause (1) of our terms of reference invites ns to state what measures can 
usefully be taken for tbe liberal re c n dtm snt of Indians m Deok or Executive 
Ofioers iu the Boyal Indian Karine. 

“We are given to understand that ths Boyal Indian Karins Service is about 
to be reorganised into a purely combatant force of Indian Navy. Until the consti- 
tution of snob n reorganised service ia dsfinitely settled, it appears difflenlt for ns to 
give any opinion aa to the detailed m e th o ds to be adopted to Indianise the service. 

“We, however, take the oppo rtunit y of suggesting that the Indhmisatiou 
of this service, whether it remains a Copal Indian Karine or becomes a Boyal 
Indian Navy, is a matter of importance end that the preliminary training shall 
take plaee in the suggested training ship far the Indian Mercantile Marine in 

r ial c lames. This, in our opinion, is the meat effective and eoonotnleal eo ur se for 
preliminary training of snoh riAoers. 

“It ia the almost unanimous dartre ef nil Indian w itii emm that the omatioa 
of aa Indian Navy capable of d e fe nd i ng the coasts, harbours and o o n u n er oe of 
India should p t ooesd hand in hand with ths development of an Indian Moroantils 
Karins, and wo strongly re co mm e n d to G o vernment that tbe reorganisation of the 
Boyal Indian Karine into oeoh a service shall be undertaken with tbe least possible 
delay” 


A Dimeatiag Kiante. 

Sir Arthur Proom wrote u dissenting minute in which, while aooepting recom- 
mendations as to training facilities, be holds that “ the further establishassnt of aa 
Indian Mercantile Karine— by whioh tf understood ships owned and managed bp 
Indians— should be left to be developed by those who have a real i nte rest in tbs 
bwtaess of shipping" 
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this report wu on the whole well received in the country. Legislation on the 
lines leeo m w end e d by the committee is expected to be 
H» Steel Industry, shortly undertaken. A nutter Ui whioh the Government 
of Indie favoured the plea of 'protection* in Indie again 
eme in relation to the Tata Iron and Steel Company's elaimfor farther Frotcetion. A 
resolution on this subject was issued on the 26th November last. The resolution runs : "The 
Government of India have received the report of the Traffic Board called for in a 
reeoiution, dated the 8th October, 1884, of the Commerce Department on en appli- 
cation by ttessrs. Tata Sosa and Co , Limited, agents of the Tate Iron and Steel 
Company, requesting that the Governor-General in Council should exercise hie powers 
under Section 8 (1) of the Steel Industries (Protection) Act. The Board hae examined 
the prices at which steel it being imported, and those which the Tate Iron and 
Steel Company hae been able to obtain for its products. As a result mainly ot tbs 
heavy fhll in the sterling prices of Continental steel and of the maintenance of 
the exchange in the neighbourhood of Is. 6d. the Board finds definitely that the 
Steel Industries (Protection) Act has so Bar- failed to achieve its purpose. For tbit 
season the Board recommends heavy increases in the dnties on unfabrioated steel, 
with consequential increases on fabricated articles. The different recommendations are 
conveniently summarised in the following table proposed (showing increases in duty 
par ten) 


Unfabrioated Iron and Steel. 


Clam of Material. 


Present Duty. 

Ba. 

Proposed Duty. 
Rs. 

Steel bars 

••• 

40 

76 

Iron bare 

... 

31 

66 

Steel Structural Sections 

... 

30 

66 

Iron Structural Sections 


10 

60 

Plates 

... 

30 

66 

Black Sheet 


80 

61 

Galvanised Sheet 


48 

78 

Tin-plate 

Balls and fish-plates (medium and 

80 

104 

haw,) 

... 

14 

80 

Bail* and fl«h-pUte* (light) 

... 

40 

76 


Fabricated Iren and Steel and Miscellaneous. 


Class of Material 

Present Duty. 


ZTOpOWCl . 

Duty. 


Fabricated Structures 

26 3 

(ad 

val. 

8S 

% cd 

val. 

+ 

Re. 

60 

Coal tubs, etc., and built up pipes 

26 J 

(ad 

val. 

96 

X ad 

val. 

+ 

Rs. 

47 

Fabricated Steel beams, channel^ 








Rs. 


angles, etc. 

86! 

(ad 

val 

96 

% ad 

val. 

+ 

64 

Fabricated Iron angles, etc. _ 

16 j 

(ad 

val. 

16 

fad 

val 

+ 

Rs. 

44 

Fabricated Plates ... _ 


(ad 

val 

26 

% ad 

val. 

+ 

Rs. 

41 

Fabricated Sheets lw _ 

76 3 

(ad 

val. 

16 

% ad 

val 


Re. 

40 


Spikes and Tie Bare .*• m Be. 4Q Rs. 70 

Switches and Creeeftigs SI % ad va), 86 % ad val + Rs. 86 

Wire Nails ... Bs.60 Rs. 25 

••The Government of India accept the finding of the Tariff Board that the 
Protection given by the Steel Industries (Protection) Act hae been insufficient, and 
Chil insther Protection is necessary in seder to give effect to the intention of the 
Icgtslaturo as expressed in Section 8 (I) of the Act, hat they do not think that 
Sight further Protection •boufu take the Jena of the very heavy additional dntiea 
proposed by the Thriff Board. 

• vl ; -;*fhe Goventment off India hate mdewtsfed. te aooordanoe with the methedc 
adopted by the Board In its orghml reps*, 'W mS taros additional duties would impose 
A harden m the eonsamer off more Gate Ite 8 ororee, while the maximum benefit 
w h i ch , If prices rose by the fall amount el the Ineroaae of duty, they would confer 
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on the iUduetry would not mooed Be. 60 lakhs In n jeer. But the fhriff Beard 
reports H®- eifo t en oe of heavy stocks of imported steel in Indie, and nnfell tkmo 
stocks ert OKhenstod the industry ounld not derive foil advantage of the new tariff. 

"A further objection to the proposed duties is that if the duties on onfShrieoted 
steel ere increa s ed , it is neoesserj to go farther, end also to increase the duties on 
fabricated #eel. 

M ln these droumstenoes the Government of India have decided that further 
asdstenoe which the Board reports to be neoesserj jroeld more appropriately take 
the form of bounties. The protective duties imposmBda' June last have brought in 
ssore revenue than was anticipated. Up to the 81st October last the total xeoeipte 
from these duties amounted to Bs. 106 lakhs, and it Is calculated that at least 
Bs. 60 lakhs represent the extra revenue arising from the enhancements in duties. 
Thus, even if allowance is made for the commitment! of the Government of India 
in reepeet of the bounties contemplated by Sections 8 and 4 of the Act, it ie 
probable that there will he a considerable net surplus of revenue from these pro- 
tective duties* as compared with the estimate framed when the duties were imposed. 
The Government of India, therefore, propose to recommend to the Legislative 
Assembly, as soon ae it meets in January next, that the Protection now afforded 
to the Industry should be supplemented by bounties. 

“The exact form which theee bounties will take, and other questions oonneotad 
with the best method of working the system, will require detailed consideration, 
but the choice seems to lie between bounties on the different classes of raw steel 
specified In paragraph 8 above at rates equivalent to the additional duties proposed 
and bounties on finished steel produced in India, so calculated ae to give approxi- 
mately the same financial return to the industry. As at promt advised the 
Government of India are in favonr of the latter alternative* and their recommen- 
dation will probably take the form that the bounty should amount to Bs. 80 per 
ton on finished steel produced in India. They are farther of opinion that them 
bounties should be given for one year from the 1st October last to the 80th 
September next, that they should be subject to a limit of Be. 80 lakhs, and that 
before the period indicated expires, the whole matter should be reviewed in toe 
light of the circumstances then prevailing in order that it may be decided betao 
the opening of the autumn session whether it is necessary or advisable to pkma 
fresh proposals before the Assembly. 

“The Tariff Board was precluded by its terms of referenoe from oonridming any 
form of Protection other than that contemplated by Section 8 of the- Steel Industries 
(Protection) Act, bnt the Government of India have ascertained that the Board 
warmly approves of the additional Protection, which it, has found to be neoemary, 
taking the form of bounties." 

The Tariff Beard was also engaged during the period under review of 
ing the question of protection of Paper, Ink, Glue* Indian Cement eto, on wklck 
the report It expected in the current ymr. 



The Reforms Enquiry Committee 

Like (be Lee^ Enquiry end Beport in the first hell of the year* the 
most important puMifr'aflatr in the second half of 1924 was the enquiry 
instituted by the Reforms Committee into the working of the Reforms 
Act. The* oiroumstances under whioh this Committee was constituted 
and its personnel and terms of reference have been set forth in the 
list issue of this Register (see Vol. I. p. 041). The Committee began 
its work on the 4th August 19.24 and assembled in the committee 
room of the Assembly chamber at Simla for only an hour and a half 
to settle the preliminaries and the details regarding procedure. The 
non-official Indian members who had not till then been taken into the 
secrets of the Government were supplied with official papers together 
with the Govt, of India's Circular and lira replies of the provincial 
Governments thereto. In the next two days short private meetings 
were held like the first for studying the official papers. 

As regards the witnesses who appeared before the Committee* it 
should be remembered that the Swarajists as a party boycotted the 
enquiry. Ft Motalal Nehru bad been offered a seat on the Committee 
but he had refused* partly on the ground that the terms of reference 
were very restricted. In the eourse of the evidenoes taken however 
it appeared that as a matter of fact these limitations were not strictly 
adhered to. It was the liberals mainly who accepted the enquiry; 
the three most prominent non-offioials* namely Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru* 
Mr. Jinnah and Dr. P&ranjpye* who were on the committee were liberals ; 
and the witnesses who appeared were mostly either Liberal ex-Ministors 
or representatives of the Liberal party. 

On August 7th the Committee held the first public sitting and 
examined Mr. 8. M. Chitoavia* ax-Ministor of the C. P. Mr. N. K. 
Kalkar* another ex-Munster from the same province* was next examined 
on the 9tb and the 11th. They both condemned Diarchy and 
pronounoed it unworkable* and suggested complete provincial autonomy 
and responsibility in the centre. On the 13th August Messrs H. N. 
Kunsru and G. N. Mfsra appeared on behalf of the IT. P. Liberal 
Association* and the next day one of the moat sensational piece of evidence 
wae tendered by Lala Harkishen Lai* the ex-Minister of the Punjab. 
Oa August 18th tod 19th Mr. C. T. Chintamani* the U. P. ex-Minister. 
was examined and made come startling revelations. It was a scathing 
exposure of the methods of the bureauciaoy in working the constitution 
and greatly perturbed the official members. Mr. Pvmdhan of Bombay* 
and Mr. Barkat Ali representing the Punjab Muslim League were next 
examined on the 19th. In the next ton days some of the other 
liberal org anisati ons appeared through their repreeentativee Mr. B. S. 
fast for the Deccan Sakha* and Mr. Chittale for the Bombay Liberals. 
Other prominent liberals who appeared were Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
of Bombay and Mr. Em Ali of the Council of State. Mrs. Dipnarayan 
Singh (Mrs. Lila Singh) appeared on behalf of the newly formed 
Women's League* and an official* Sir Frederick Gauntlet!* gave evidence 
as » financial expert. Tlplf^ adjourned by the end of 

August to the lfith evidence was taken. 
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fix October it . was expected that the Committee would reassemble to draw 
up its report, but instead it went on examining another batch of witnesses. 
Oil October 16th Sir P. C. Mitter, ex-Minister of Bengal was examined. like 
the other Ministers, he too condemned diarchy. Next day Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas appeared before the Committee on behalf of the Bombay merchants. 
The most remarkable evidence was tendered by Mr. Fazl-nl-Hng, the famous 
unsakuied Minister of Bengal, on the 18th October. It was all a sorry 
exhioition of hate and aimer and malice oi everything Indian. On October 
20th Sir John ^Maynard appeared to contradict the damaging statements of 
Lala Harfashen Lai. Next day Sir ChiraanM Setalvad made revelations in 
the working of the Reforms m Bombay which were as startling as those 
made by the other ex-Ministers. On the 22nd Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed created 
a scandal and Sir Abdur Rahim gave his reactionary views on the 23rd. Next 
day, October 24th, the Committee’s investigations came to a close after the 
examination of two minor officials, after which preliminaries for drawing np 
the report were settled. In the following pages a summary of the evidences 
tendered is given. 


Evidence of Mr. S. M. Chitnavis. 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee held its first public sitting on the 7th August 
when it examin e! for three and a quarter hours Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, ex-Minister, 
from the Central Provinces- Mr. Chitnavis stood for the grant of full responsibility 
in provinces and partial responsibility in the Government of India, relaxation of 
Governor’s control over Ministers, statutory enforcement of the corporate respon- 
sibility of Ministers, and a united purse, but removal of the control of the Finance 
department from a member of the Executive Council, and a relaxation of the 
existing financial, legislative, and administrative control over Ministers. 


Mr. Chitnavis said that he was a Deputy Commissioner before entering 
the Council and thus had considerable experience of official business. 
He was Minister for the first three years and was reappointed 
Minister after the second elections till March 1920, when, owing to the 
attitude of the Council, the Ministers had to resign. 


The President drew the attention of the witness to a statement in his memo- 
random about the electorate, whereupon witness confirmed his opinion that 
although the urban electorate was more advanced than the rural, generally 
sneaking, the electorate was illiterate. In the Legislative Council there were no 
parties and he strongly believed that the party system could not be developed 
without the introduction of responsibility. There were about a dozen of nis 
followers but generally the Ministers had to depend upon official support to 
avoid defeat There was no Ministry in the proper sense as there.was.no corpo- 
rate responsibility. The Government of India Act, said Mr. Chitnavis, did not 
seem to recognise corporate responsibility. 

The President began his examination with reminding the witness 
that generally even the electorate' created by the Reforms Act of 1919 was 
illiterate and that half the population of the province comprised of the depressed 
classes ampugqghom the percentage of educated persons was, the, lowest, but 
the impaSti^ohift' of this question could not be left unchallenged, and replying to 
leading questions*: of Sir T- B. Sapru and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. Ghitnavi; 
opined that the interests of the masses and the intelligentsia were the same and 
that so fip£no legislation merely promoting sectional and communal Merest had 
been promoted. Moreover, he said that a .great movement for the uplift of the 
depressed dosses was already on foot ami the attitude of the tot Counol. about 
th ese classes was most sympathetic. Sir T. B. Sapru got out of # Hr. Chitnavis 
the fact that when a resolution was discussed m the fine Council for. permitting 
the liprand Ptoses to use wells a large number of Brahmin members 
supported it, 

Sir Alexander Maddiman asked witaesfe whether he advocated any revision 
ot role 49 which defines the powers of the floysmmat of India over provp*s| 
le gislatur es and of schedule two. He was asked to read them on the spot and 
express an optoisa. Mr. Chitnavis said that at the spar of .the momml. ni had 


express an opinion. . 

nothing to suggest by way of improvement As .1 


.Henry 


ih\ 
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MoiicriolT-Smith wore alflut to make much of this ejrinioa, Sir T, B. Sapru 
suggested that not luring a lawyer witness could not he expected to interpret 
the Government of India Act from the legal view-point. 

Witness had exposed tho rigidity of control of tlm Finance 
department The President now askod whether witness would have 
acted differently if he had lieon a Finance Member. Mr, Cliitaavia 
blushed and replied that not generally. In another instance he suggested 
the conversion of all non-votabic items into votahle, and the President 
asked how would witness like the prosfioct if he had been a Deputy Commissioner 
himself. Witness laughed and said some protection could lie provided hut 
what form it should take he did not say. It was in reply to Sir Sivaswamy 
that he agreed that a public set vice commission might bo set up in provinces 
although he was in favour of lca\ing patronage in the liands of Ministers assisted 
by stall selection commitlccs. 

In reply to Mr. Jinaah ho told tho committee tliat at present the Ministers’ 
plight was . worst. The legislature might pass a vote of no-confidence or the 
Governor might dismiss him. As ho was responsible to both, he could depeud 
on neither. As conditions for such a state of affairs did not exist lie wanted 
the Ministers to retain their seals or go out as was determined by the Council 
vote. That was the way to develop responsibility. He was convinced tliat hy 
the giant; of full responsibility in tnc provinces and partial in the centre the 
existing position would alone be eased and lie opposed re-entry of transfeired 
subjects as reserved subjects. Sir Alexander Muddiman thereupon asked as to 
how wo. 1 1(1 then tho present deadlock in tho C. P. be met. He thought tliat, as 
Mr. Chitnavis had l>eon treated badly by the Council he could get a satisfactory 
answer, but how Mr. Chitnavis made the strongest case. He believed tliat lie 
was turned out not because of want of personal confidence but because tho 
majority in the Council wanted to put an end to diarchy, and as soon as 
diarchy disappeared he would take office. He believed that the present Council 
contained the best elements from his province, but Sir Alexander quoted from 
the C. P. Governments reply stating that the present Council was not like 
the old one in the matter of ability. Mr. Chitnavis differed and reiterated his 
opinion, lie urged that the position could not be mot without the revision of the 
Government of India Act as a who’e and that at present there could be only 
two parlies, Government i:rsu$ jxjople. Sir Arthur Froora, representative of 
the Kmop“an interests, suggested that Indians should lia\e more training before 
claiming further powers. Mr. Chitravis had no difficulty v in showing tliat the 
soil of diarchy could not grow such a plant and that opposition to further advance 
would only worsen matters. Dr. Prenjpye asked whether Mr. Chitnavis was not 
disannulled in the light of exportations with which lie entered office. Witness 
confessed it was so aud as joint responsibility of Ministers liad not l»een 
enforced or promoted,, he uiged that t..c system like that adopted by Lord 
Willingdun in selecting a Chief Minister and asking him to select liis own 
colleagues should be followed in other provinces. 

Sir T. R Sapru made the most important suggestion that unless law and 
justice wen* transferred to popular control it would be impossible to develop a 
j arty system Ixvau so these were subjects with which the people came most 
into touch. Mr. Chitnavis. agreed, and Sir Muhammad Shaft attempted in vain 
later to make witness revise tins opinion. Replying to the Maliarajah of Burdwan 
witness stated that much of the distrust against Ministers was due to their 
supposed association with the Government on questions of law and order. 


Hr. N. K Eelkar’s Evidence 

On August 9th Mr. N. K. Kelkar, another ex-minister of the 0. P. was 
examined. Mr. Kelkar endorsed in broad outline the measure of 
TOtwrgM denumded by Mr. Chitnavis. When crossHSxaminod m turn 
by .Sir Alexander Mnddnnan. • Sir Muhammad Shafl, Mr. Jinnah. I)r 
Pnrntwe and Sir Tci Bahadur Sapru. he refused to yield even an 
inch of ground and agree to any alternative which would minimi^ the exis- 
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ting ovit but still assure proper representation to the minorities. The extent of 
Uie interest aroused by his evidence can be gathered from the fact that when the 
committee rose alter a three hours sitting only four metnliers had 
examined him and Sir T. D. Sapru liad just liegun. His written 
memorandum itself was a weighty document running to 20 pages 
in close print and extending to 128 paras. The most, interesting part of 
the memorandum was a categorical enumeration of ‘some’ of the eases where the 
Services’ man poohpoohed the Minister by getting the Governor toovcr-rulc him. 
This talc of woe contained mention of those resjlki -ihle for the acts hut the 
copy supplied to the press deleted the mention of all names. For instance, 
during the non-co-oi>cmtion days Mr. Kelkar had laid down that a lenient view !»c 
taken of boys who had left schools or failed to observe certain rules, hut Uie 
hojul m;ister of a school did not take the toys hock and did not allow them fo 
appear in the matriculation examination. The Minister issued a different .order 
with which the Director of Public Instruction was not satisiied and asked him to 
withdraw it. As lie did not withdraw it, the Director got the Governor to unset 
the order. In another ease the Minister did not. think that a particular officer 
required a motor car for the discharge of his duties, but the Governor over-ruled 
him. Thou again he had laid down that no noil-co-operator bo deliarred from 
being the ollice-bcarer of any local body. Rut despite tills one Commissioner 
refused to confirm the election of a non-coopemlor president and the Governor 
continued the Commissioner’s order in the first instance. Even in cases where 
an otlicer was serving uuder l*otli halves, the Ministers were not consulled con- 
cerning sueli an otlicer. Mr. Kelkar cited a case where a District Revenue Officer 
conducting municipal elections was accused in the local press of exerting influ- 
ence to keep the non-eo-ope raters out of the municipality. As the subject concern- 
ed local self-government the Minister ought to have been consulted lieforc any 
action was taken against those who made the allegation, but Mr. Kelkar found 
that the Home Member bad ordeivd prosecution without even informing him. 
Then, again, although lie was in charge of the Public Works department, the buil- 
dings programme concerning oilier departments was never referred to him. No 
wonder, Mr. Kelkar declared, there was dyarchy within dyarchy. 

Sir Muhammad Shali had made no secret of the tact that lie considered 
provisions of the Reform Ac t so elastic- as to make a considerable advance 
within it .possible, and believed that under section 19A rules could lie 
framed which would have tin* effect of the Secretary of State's voluntarily 
giving up his power oi superintendence, direction iuid control. Mr. 
Kelkar, had no difficulty in clearly explaining tliat Section 19A permits 
the Secretary of State merely to rest i Id and regulate his power but this 
regulation must be in accordance with the purpose of the Aut. And, as the 
purpose of the Act is the establishment of dyarchy and mantenancc of the 
Secretary of State's control unimpaired no rule under the Act can divest the 
Secretary of State of his supreme power. Therefore within the Act there can 
lie no responsible Government in provinces although some more subjects can lie 
transferred. .Moreover section l.-tl of the Act clearly precludes any action which 
would have the power of removing the Secretary of Slate’s control over the 
administration of India. 

‘Will you like to mend dyarchy or end it,’ asked Dr. Sapro. ‘I would end 
it because you cannot mend it,’ was the prompt reply of Mr. Kelkar. Would 
you kill, it’ V continued Dr. Sapru. Yes, if it is not murdered, rejoined the wit- 
ness. As Mr. Kelkar had suggested several qualifications for candidates includ- 
ing his being a graduate. Sir Sivaswami asked whether it won’t exclude men 
like Mr. Chiutamani and Mr. Sastri. Mr. Kelkar’s resourcefulness and 
humour got him wonderfully out of the difficulty. The one, he gnifl 
was a journalist who knew everything al>out the world, and the other was the Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society. His real aim was tliat educated and 
qnalilicd men alone should come ; n, because they could understand the position 
and make helpful criticism. As this would lay him open to the charge of trying 
to establish an oligarchy of the educated men. Sir Tej Hahadur Sapro asked 
how lie would meet tliat charge. Mr. Kelkar was quick in pointing to the 
patriotism and unselfishness of educated classes which should guarantee fair and 
just dealings (or all. If a man was not unsellish then, he lidded, he was not 
educated. 
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Then Sir Henry Honerieff Smith plainly asked witness whether he would 
be satisfied with tne transfer of some more subjects and even ‘minor* 
amandmento of the Act What is meant by minor amendments? inquired Mr* 
Kelkar, and aided, certainly it does not mean the transfer of all subjects and 
abolition of dyaichy.’ ‘Oh, no,’ replied Sir Henry. What officials aun at is 
the transfer of some more unimportant subjects and nothing beyond that. 
They want to maintain rigid control of the Government of India over 
pfwmcial legislation, as is evidenced from Sir Henry’s question, whether 
witness thought Parliament would agree to the relaxation of Simla’s control 
in that respect Mr. Jinnah intervened saying that witness would not l>e 
expected to know what Parliament would think or do. 

The legislative secretary then turned his attention to Mi. Eelkar’s advocacy 
that the services should be secured against the vagaries of voting by the passing 
of an Act of legislature. Sir Henry put forward the usual cry of - his class as to 
what would happen if one Council upset the Act passsed by its predecessor : 
could there be then security for public servants? There might be a swing of 
the pendulum and a party which voted the Services Act might become a 
minority in the next legislature and the opposition might upset the Act. 
Mr. Kelkar pointed out that such a thing was not conceivable from a responsible 
legislature. Surely mother countries all Parliaments possessed that power, but none 
used it On the other hand. Mi. Kelkar was most anxious to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the services. Sir Henry turned his attention to another flank. 
Supposing, he asked, law and order were transferred, would the Coun- 
cils support the authorities in maintaining it, because they had not done so far. 
Mr. Kelkar had no difficulty in pointing out that if the Government had not 
received the help in full measure it was because it was not responsible, that it 
did not take the meml>ers into its confidence— not even the Ministers— and that, 
for instance, it was because of its obstinacy in supporting a wrong order of the 
District Magistrate regarding the Nagpur flag agitation tliat the Council passed 
a vote of censure. But in case responsible government was introduced, he had 
no doubt that he .would be supported by a majority in all actions whether exe- 
cutive or legislative. 

Sir Henry next asked whether witness would retain the Crown’s veto* Mr. 
Kelkar replied in the affirmative, because such veto power is merely formal* 
Sir Henry perhaps thought that if witness spoke against this veto it might 
smell of independence. Sir Alexander Muddiman asked whether if all the subjects 
were transferred witness would agree to the retention of Simla’s control in the 
limn at present in force legarding the tra .sferred subjects under Devolution 
Rule 42. Mr. Kelkar refrained from giving reply without properly studying 
the role section. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan who followed Sir Henry was told witness 
that he thought dyarchy had not been given a fair trial. He at first 
wanted to entrap witness by suggesting that Ministers should have the 
right to attend all Cabinet meetings and vote, but that distinction between the 
reserved and transferred lialves should be maintained. Would the Ministers be 
tlien happy, asked he ? Mr. Kelkar said this might satisfy the Ministers’ 
personal vanity but the scheme was chimerical. Or, in the alternative, said the 
Maharaja, would witness agree to enforcing real dyrachy, which had not been 
done in any province, by dividing them into two halves with separate parses. 
Mr. Kelkar said the government must be indivisible and divisions would not 
work. But thernggoinod the Maharaja, the government was undivided because the 
Governor was responsible for the government of the province md would act with 
the two halves separately. You can’t dissect the Governor J(r. Kelkar put it bluntly. 
The Maharaja proceeded to find out whether if there was provincial autonomy 
and the Minister in charge of the portfolio of Law and Order felt culled upon 
to use Regulation 111 of 1818, would the Council rapport him. Dr. Sapru slipped 
.in a remark that there may be no legulation HI, fie Maharaja retorted that 
he was not talking of periods when there would be pandemonium in India. 
Mr. Kelkar, however, gave it back. He had no doubt that if called upon to 
take repressive measures he would do so and have full support of the public. 
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13 Axm^Ui SUMMARY OF EVIDENCES 

United Provinces Liberal Association 

On the 13 Angust the Reforms Enquiry Committee heard the first batch of 
witnesses on behalf of political associations. Mr. Hridaynath Kunzru and Mr. 
Gokaraniisth Misra appeared before the committee to be examined on views 
submitted in its memorandum by tiie United Provinces Liberal Association. In its 
memorandum the Association remaiked that teg restricted scope of the enquiry 
was calculated seriously to impair its usefulness and reiterated the conviction that 
the constitutional problem required investigation on a large scale by a more author- 
itative and representative boay. The Association, however, hoped that the result 
of the committee’s enquiry would demonstrate the necessity for such an investig- 
ation and it was in teat hope tliat it had decided to place its views before tec 
committee. The Association thought that any large devolution of power from 
the Secretary of State to the Central and Provincial Governments was extremely 
difficult to effect by mere amendment of rules. Such devolution would 
have to be accompanied by greater control of the Indian 
legislature over the Executive Government and, while it may be possible under 
the Act to secure a certain amount of independence for tee Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments, such independence would be very different 
from real, genuine, Responsible Government. Without amendment of tee Act no 
element of responsibility can be introduced into the Central Government, nor 
would introduction of complete Responsible Government in the province 
without corresponding changes in the Central Government lead to hannonious 
working of the administrative machine. 

The Association recognised that constitutionally Parliament was supreme, but 
emphasised that in determining the time and manner of constitutional advance 
Indian opinion was entitled to proper weight. The last few years had witnessed 
a remarkable growth of political consciousness in the country and there was 
nothing more striking than tee influence which the educated or political classes 
had acquired with the mass of the people. It required sympathetic 
handling and constructive statesmanship to divert the energy of the people into 
fruitful channels. 

The Association next proceeded to meet the objections advanced against pre- 
mature advance and in this connection recalled the words of Lord Bryce that 
“there are moments when it is safer to go forward than to stand stilL wiser to 
confer institution even if they are liable to be abused, than to foment discontent 
by withholding them”. As for internal dissensions, the Association pointed to 
the constant efforts being made by Hindu and Muslim leaders to improve rota- 
tions but at any rate so tar as the demand for Self-Government was concerned, 
Muhamedans were at one with Hindus, though as a minority they were anxious to 
have their particular interests adequately protected. 

On the question of untouchables the Association declared that this problem 
is quoted by those hostile to Indian advance and pointed out that the custodians 
of political power hitherto cannot claim a record of useful activity to their 
credit on beh&lf of the untouchables. On the other band, with the growth of 
new consciousness in the country, the Association thought teat the future of 
the problem of untouchables can be envisaged hopefully. Ii& any case the 
existence of this problem may be used for effectively safeguarding the interest 
of minorities, but cannot justify any opposition to progress. Political ideals are 
tee greatest levellers of communal and sectarian differences and, as in the case 
of Canada, common national institutions create common nationality. 

With regard to the doctorate, the Association strongly maintained that only 
by tee exercise of political power will the elector acquire real political existence. 
It was of opinion that the electorate in India was at least as well prepared for tee 
exercise of political power as was the electorate in England when the Iteiwg 
Act of I8B2 was passed. The existing partial responsibility could not discipline 
the electorate. In any case those who advised India to wait until 1929 could 
not seriously think that such objections would by that time disappear. 

AN IRREMOVABLE EXEC UT I V E AND IRRESPONSIBLE LEGISLATURE 

The Association holds that these arguments overlook certain administrative 
oonsideraiems which make tee amendment of the oo&MMlia 
imperatively necessary and narrated some such considerations 

ft 
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lioth in llio co bo of tho Central Government and Provincial Govern 
meals. In the Central, it is pointed out, tliat conllicts lidwccn an irremovahl 
executive and an irresponsible legislature am bound to Ik; more numerous a 
time goes on and such a system cannot effectually train people on resiKinsibilit; 
nor can Government act with coulidence, vigour and indopondcncc l*eoausc, o 
the one liand, it* tries to bo lesiionsible to the popular Assembly and on the otlici 
has to take orders from Whitehall. Nor is even the executive urited by homo 
geneity of pditical views and outlook. The Association therefore urges ful 
responsibility in the Central Government in respect of civil administratioi 
reserving for the present iu the hands of the Viceroy foreign, political and arms 
affairs. 

The Association then points out that there arc legal and constitutional diffi- 
culties in the way of adequate action under Section If) A and quotes Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s views in their supiiort While relaxation of tho control of the Secretary 
of State can be brought about by rules or convention, conflicts cannot be avoided 
unless the Assembly lias control over the executive. The Act must, therefore, 
lie amended without prejudice to this demand. 

SUGGESTED CHANGES IN THE ACT 

The Association suggested advance within tho Act by the following methods: 
tl) that rules under Section 1!)-A should provide that the Secretary of State 
should in the matter of purely local interests intervene only in exceptional 
cases where the Government of India aucl legislature arc in agreement : (2) 
that there should lie free initiative in legislation and finance, the interference 
of the Secretary of State lieing confined to cases involving imperial interests : 
(3) tliat the financial control of the Secretary of State be taken away consistent 
with the provision enabling him to discharge his obligation incurred on behalf 
of India in England; (4) that the statutory qualification under Section :>(> 
prescribing proportions in the Governor-General’s Executive Council be 
removed, because it is not desirable that members of the permanent services 
should liave any controlling voice in the shaping of lndiau policy: (5) lliat fran- 
chise lie widened in the case of the central legislature and strength of both 
houses increased ; (6) that the Viceroy’s certification power l>e limited only 
to cases involving safety and tranquillity and omitting mention of the 
word interest : (7) that in older to get greater security of the budget the 
Assembly be given full control over the budget, but if the Assembly went wrong 
the Governor General could certify, under the power to l»e maintained : ti 
respect of the three excluded departments. As regards items of expenditure 
under Section G7-T-(3) they should be met. out of a nou-votable consolidated 
fund; (8) tliat control over tiio services l»e transferred to the Government of India 
subject to guarantee for tho right of services of the Secretary of State should 
delegate his power provided tho various Governments are given power to 
abolish any appointment. 

The Association holds tliat dyarchy has failed. Provincial subjects are so 
inter-connected tlmt any division is bound to create difficulties. There has been 
no active co-operation lictwccn the two halves nor luut the principle of collective 

S nsibility of Ministers been accepted in practice. The Government of 
’8 cantrqj Over legislation of the transferred side Jias not given tliat me- 
asure of initiabvo and freedom whic h the framers of the scheme recommended. 
If Ministers and Executive Councillors and Governors cannot work harmoniously, 
responsibility in certain subjects is merely a source of . friction. If competi- 
tion between the two. halves for funds is to continue and if control of the service 
m transferred side is not. to l»e vested in Ministers, it is high time that the 
system disappeared and is replaced by full Responsible Government in the 
Provinces with a Cabinet system of Ministers, and there can lie no lialf-way 
house between the present system and full responsibility. The act must therefore 
be amended, but in view of the tonus of reference, the Association also made 
the following suggestions 

(1) That provincial subjects should not ordinarily lie subject to legislation 
by the central legislature : (2) That all except agency subjects be transferred: 

8 1) That, subject .to the provision stated above, Governors-in-Council and 
ovemors acting with Ministers should have fall control over the services under 
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the restrictions or previous sanction of the Governor-General 
. jgnlatign be removed ; (5) That the character ofnon-votable items 
..jfliM and their extent reduced to the narrowest limit; (6) That 
<a 4 wvemors be that of a constitutional Governor and the rules 
an 49 be so framed as to conform in every respect to the provisions 
; and report of ^e Joint Select G^mi^ittee. 

Evidence of Lola Harkishen Lai 


On August 14th Lala Harkishan Lai, Ex-Minister, of the Punjab, was examined 
at length oy the Committee. His was a sensational piece of evidence, for he 
did mot mince matters in exposing Diarchy in all its naked ugliness as worked 
m his province. It was only nis inexhaustible fund of humour which made the 
Committee test out into frequent peals of laughter that acted as the saving grace, 
to the revelations he made. He believed that so long as communal 
feprasaimtion existed Responsible Government was impossible m the 
Punjab. He observed (hat under the reforms the power of Governors* had been 
increased and opined that Dyarchy could not be worked without msmoa 
improvements which would in effect be the negation of Dyarchy. The office of 
the Minister was merely glorified without power. He also opposed the Meston 
settlement In the interest of the administration he would remove Dyarchy 
and have all Ministers, but in the interest of the people he would first 
remove communal representation, 

Questioned by Sir Alexander Muddiman witness said he was in charge of 
Agriculture, Industry, Public Works Department, Co-operation etc. He said 
the Punjab Council was divided into religious groups with an under-current 
of urban and rural rivalry. His colleague was Mian Fazli Hussain and as the 
latter had a Muhamedan section with him, he was more influential and the 
position of witness from the point of view of majority was unreal. 

President: You think parties are run on communal lines and they are 
great obstacles to further advance ? 

A: That is so. 

Q : How would you combat it ? 

A : I would do away with the evil of oommuna! representation. 

Q : You know Muhamedans form 55 per cent of the population of the pro- 
vince while their representation at present is less than their population would 
inly. If there were a general electorate Muhamedans might come into (he 
legislature in large numbers than at present Then also party may be run on 
communal Ikes. 

A : Not exactly to the same proportion. In the Punjab Muhamedans are in 
a majority and should not claim the privileges of a minority* 

Q : If under a mixed electorate Muhamedans come back with a majority ? 

A : Not always, but I have been ruled by them in the past (Laughter). 

In his memorandum Lala Harkishan Lai had complained (hat there was no 
single Govt or Cabinet Govt in the province and that joint Cabinet consultations 
were few. The President said the Act aid not prohibit it 

Witness replied that unfortunately (he Governor went by the letter of the law. 

An te joint consultation between the two Ministers this never occurred 
became he was told by the Governor that the mterpretation of law was (hat 
each Minister should act on his individual responsibility. 

President : Yon were then divided into water-tight compartments ? 

A : Tea. 

Q : Were yon in sympathy with the second Minister ? 

A : Yes* in sympathy with his social life (laughter), but I objected very 
strongly tonS pditacaLviews. 

President : If there had been joint consultation between the two Ministers 
froald yon have earned on together ? 
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A : We would not have flown at each other’s throats (Laughter ) 

Q : What would have been the position on the whole ? 

A : If it was really that the Governor sided with him, I would certainly 
have gone out 

In his memorandum witness stated: “There have been at times as many as 
5. local Governments in the province of the Punjab. The Governor of a Pro- 
vince now li^ more powers .than in pre-reform days being less under the 
supervision, direction .and guidance of the Governor-General on one side, the 
Councils and the Ministers being powerless to check him on the other side. 
Further, the Governor, being solely responsible for the services, creates a some- 
what undignified position for members and Ministers”. 

The President asked as to what witness wanted regarding the services. 

Mr. Harkishan Lai 'replied that Ministers must have full control of the 
services and would protect the office. He was, however, willing to give to the 
services the nght of appeal to the Governor. 

Witness also complained strongly against the Finance Department and said 
that the finances of the transferred departments were at the mercy of the Fi nanc e 
Member, Finance Secretary and clerks in the Finance Department. 

The President asked if there was any grievance about allocation of funds. 

. A : It was never observed in practice. The Finance Department over-ruled 
him many times. Once he wanted to send an officer to study Cement overseas 
and he was not granted the demand because the Frnance Department thought the 
scheme was not useful. 

Q : Would you favour a separate purse ? 

A : I want a Unitary Government and not divisions. 

Witness stated in his memorandum that influence in the Council was in 
proportion to the patronage that any member of Government could put on his 
side. 

Questioned by the President he explained that official patronage included 
the promise of appointment as Hon. magistrates, water conccsions etc. 

Mi*. Harkishan Lai comrlained in his statement that the Chief Secretary 
was perhaps more powerful than any other member of the Government Why was 
it so : asked the President. Because, replied witness, he was neither responsible 
nor irresponsible. Five or six persons acted as Chief Secretary during the 
thirtyfour months he held office. The President thereupon pointed out that 
the frequent change of personnel should lessen the case for personal influence 
which an experienced Chief Secretary could exert- 

A : The power was there and they u»ed it. 

Answering the President witness said that Secretaries had the right of pre- 
audience with the Governor and thereby influence him before Ministers could 
present their case. The President suggested that it was quite different if such 
an interview prejudiced the case, but speaking from personal experience in 
the Government of India he thought this right of Secretaries saved members 
a good deal of trouble and time. 

Witness replied tjjat the position in the Punjab Government was different 
There were not so many cases that Ministers could not personally explain to 
the Governor and the file used to wait at his table when the Secretary got 
pre-audience. He advocated that this right of the Secretaries should be taken 
away in both halves and that the English system of appointing pe rmanent 
Under-Secretaries of Departments merely to acquaint Ministers with the pre- 
vious history of cases be. followed. At present Secretaries were constantly 
changing. During his ministership five Secretaries changed in one of his 
departments. They had never to work more than he and gave him practically 
no assistance of value. 

Division of van Electorate. 

With reference to the remark of witness that big areas had to be canvassed 
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ter c a nd ida tes, the President asked whether he considered the Punjab too 
big. 

• has keen bigger by communal representation. . It is divided 

into tmrty-two parts for Muhamedans. twenty-two parts for Hindus and in 
still bigger areas, namely twelve parts for Sikhs. This* made canvassing and 
touch with constituents most difficult. If there were mixed electorates the 
Punjab would be divided into seventy parts and; mutters would be easy. 

The President referred to the statement of witness that in the central legis- 
lature also representation looked like communal rather than provin cial . 

Lala Harkishen Lai explained that he (had not heard of members from the 
Punjab m the Assembly meeting as such and discussing a common policy, but 
he had heard of voting parties on communal lines. 

The President, enquired whether he would like representation in the central 
legislature to be indirect, namely, provincial councils would elect representatives 
to the central legislature thereby ensuring that the views of the provincial ma- 
jority would be voiced m the centre. 

A: l am in favour of the newest and the latest ma chin ery both in politics 
and m industries (Laughter). 

Q: You won’t have that system because you think it would mean going 
back to the old practice? 

A: I think the Government of India has been going back gradually 
(Laughter). 

President: I hope not personally ? A: No. 

Lala Harkishenlal stated in his memorandum that “financial arrangements of 
Local and Central Goverments, namely, provincialising of rural revenues and 
centralising urban revenues, the income-tax and super-tax, suggested very un- 
desirable competition and rivalry and creation within the province of what he 
calls inesponsible functionaries, such as railways and income-tax collectors.” 

Asked by the President to explain his views he said he would like to provin- 
cialise the traffic staff and he did not think the central income staff had improved 
matters. He believed that if certain departments of the Railways knew they 
were responsible to the local Government their behaviour would change. 

President: Then you want to introduce Dyarchy In this respect, although you 
are against Dyarchy? (Laughter). 

A: Yes, it may be tried in this case. . 

President: What is your objection to division of revenues ? 

A : I have heard rural members in Council tell urban members that they 
did not contribute to provincial revenues and this may cause trouble m 
future. 

President: What are the special privileges of the civil service you refer to, 
which you say stand in the way of free development of responsible institutions? 

A : They are made Governors and members of the Executive Council. 

I. C. S. And Responsible Institutions. 

President ; The Government of India Act provides only for service under the 
Crown and appointment need not go to civil service men. 

A : I am not aware of any other man who had got it. 

President : Sir Thomas Holland was a geologist and was a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. 

A : He was, and he had to go (Laughter). 

President : There is now Sir B. N. Mitra. 

.A; Yes, then there was something else: An Indian had to get in. My 
view is that these are forced exceptions which do not prove the rule. 

With regard to the remark of witness that resolutions passed by the .Council 
could not fie carried out even on the transferred side, the President observed 
that even in the House of Commons they were not binding. 

Witness said that the position was different in the case of the two countries. 
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Hero when a resolution of the Council was passed the Minister was willing to 
carry the recommendations, but effect could not be given; 

President: The Minister could resign. 

A : I did resign four times but it was ineffective. 

Mr. Jinnah:* You had to carry resignation in your pocket? (Laughter) 

A: I did. 

President: Resignation was inoperative. 

A : It was not accepted. (Laughter) 

. Lala Ifarkishen Lai then detailed how there wore really five Governments in 
ft 1 * nroymee instead of one, the two Executive members, the two Ministers, and 
too unef Secretary were doing in their individual capacity what they liked 
witnout consulting others: There was no joint consultation and when lie asked' 
ipr a iomt meeting on the transferred Subjects he iwas told by the Governor 
uiat tiic law laid only individual responsibility on the Ministers. 

He then stated that the Civil Service by having all the plumes of office like 
uovernorslups and Govt, memberships retarded the advance towards respon- 
government. He was then examined at lengtn on tho point as well as on 
tno Jleston Award which was strongly opposed- 


Evidence of Mr. Chintamani. 


i „?t n Ihth August Mr. C.Y. Chintamani, ex-Min ister of tlicU.P. was examined 
» tne Jteforms Enquiry Committee. The memorandum lie had supplied to the 
yommitteo dealt mainly with the working of the Reforms Act in the U. P. from 
.January 1921 to May 1923. during which period ho was Minister and afterwards 
resigned, accompanied by Pandit Jagat Naraiu, his colleague. The conclusions 
Jie arrives at are also mainly those expressed before the committee previously 
tyy a few other ox-Ministere, namely the abolition of unworkable dyarchy, the 
traiit of full provincial autonomy and responsibility in the Central Government 
except, in regard to foreign and military departments. 


sm ii. butler’s early policy. 

Mr. Chintamanis examination of the working of dyarchy wasvciy critical and 
v as sumiorted by innumerable instances in every branch of the departments of 
AUiicli lie was m charge. He said: “At the outset Sir ITarcourt Butler avowed pub- 
licly and privately ms intention to conduct his Government as a unitary govern- 
ment. He had been most strongly opposed to the dyarchical system and held 
me nrm conviction that it would not and could not work smoothly and satisfac- 
toriiy. it was due to this tluit the Ministers did not press beyond a certaiu- 
pomt their suggestions of larger amendments in the rules of executive business 
as they would have emphasised tho dyarchical nature of the Government. Noth- 
could be desired in the openness and cordiality of the Finance 
Member. Ministers felt at that time that they had an ideal chief and an ideal 
colleague to act with. 


MINISTERS* u miBARIUSSJXa AND THANKLESS ” POSITION. 

it was some time later that the Ministers found out that they were not 
SunA MpfBflflpe on all subjects/, for instance, tliere were differences 
over the Oudh Kent Bill in which the Ministers views did not prevail in 1922. 
The Ministersvwere not consulted nor infonued about the reference from the 
• • la m taeowsshen of ai . ms rules. The Ministers also discover- 
ed that the decisions reached at the meetings of the whole Government were 
e fl Bot i m 811 1 case |?. lha | Aey were taken into confidence and 
consu lted at certain stages of a subject but dropped out at later stages and that 
some times they were never consulted nor informed. In a word the whole spi- 
GovCTunent underwent a disagreeable transformation.” The varying 
attitude of the Governor, &r Hareourt Butler, towards the Districts Boards Bill, 
S „ Jagat Imain, at successive stages of its progress through 

ftel^islatiye Counql andthe difficulties. Minister had to surmount on this 
orate weU..sawMr. Chintamani, the einbairassiDg and thank- 
less position of the Mirastere in the present system. 
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With the advent of the new Governor, Sir William Marris, another change 
came over Hie situation. Weekly meetings of the whole Government ended in 
quarterly meetings and during the four and a half months of the Ministers 
being colleagues of Sir William Marris, they saw no subject of any great 
consequence considered at such meetings. Indeed it was dyarchy all over. 
The rightful position of the Ministers bring masters in their own household 
had not been secured to them, and the manner in which the system worked 
was entirely what the Governor made it. 

Mr. Chintamani next complained against the existence of the power vested 
in the Governor-General in Council to control the transferred subjects and 
urged the rules under Sec. 45 A (3) of the Act should be revised. Then, as the 
Finance Department is common to the whole Government, it should have been 
left to the Governor as to which of his colleagues should be placed in change of 
that department But rule 36 (A) as it stands is a reflection, said Mr. Chinta- 
raani, on the Ministers and it gives an unfair and initial advantage to the 
Govemor-in-Council and the reserved subjects over the Ministers and transferred 
subjects. In fact this rule had operated to the disadvantage of the Ministers. 

After therefore reiterating his strong protest against Rule 36, the memoran- 
dum refers to financial stringency and said that although Ministers reduced 
their expenditure to the irreducible minimum, in view of the financial stringency, 
it was not so in case of the reserved departments. If, however, he, Mr. 
Chintamani. and Pandit Jagat Narain ultimately gained, their points m part, it 
was more than once at the point of resignation. Not a pie of new expenditure 
could be incurred by the Ministers without the approval of the Finance Member. 
He, Mr. Chintamani, suggested to Sir Harcourt Butler in 1922 that every 
proposal of new expenditure in any department exceeding amounts that ms 
Excellency might fix for recurring and non-recurring expenditure might be 
circulated to all the four members of Government and where there was a 
disagreement of opinion might be considered at a meeting of the whole 
Government But the Governor did not agree even to supply information to 
the Ministers. _ , _ r 

Official Canvassing Against Ministers. 


The memorandum dealt with the Legislative Department and the Legislative 
Council. First of all, Mr. Chintamani pointed out that the Ministers were after 
the first year not consulted re. the dates of Council meetings. No. dyarchicai 
distinction was observed during the first year which was a penod of good- 
will and confidence. But the change after that went so far that on one 
occasion, so important as to be .critical to the Ministers, the Finance 
Member sprung a surprise upon the Ministers by actually . spealqnp in 
Council against the position taken up by them-a position in which the 
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many Council Secretaries as there were members of Government selected from 
among the elected members to assist and relieve them in the Legislative Council. 
This would carry with it the further advantage of providing a supply of trained 
men to be later selected as Members of Government” 

The memorandum next urged .that in the nomination of members to the 
Finance, Public Accounts and Publicity Committees* the Governor should consult 
not only his reserved but also his transferred department colleagues. 

The memorandum also urged that the number of members for depressed 
classes be raised from one to three and the allotment of a seat to factory 
labourers. 

Mr. Chintamani urged the removal of the provision which required the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General to the consideration of certain classes . of 
legislation aad the insertion in its place of a provision which retained only so 
much of it as empowered the Governor or. the Governor-General to return a 
Bill for further consideration in whole or in part. 

Public Services Commission Protested Against. 

Mr. Chintamani next devoted seven pages to the position of Ministers and 
the Services here. He gave several instances where he could not do anything 
according to his own desires or the declared wish of the Legislative Council. 
Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani opposed the constitution of a statutory Public 
Service Commission under the control of the Central Government, because such 
a body for the whole of India was inconsistent with autonomous and resonsible 
Government in the Provinces, Instead Mr. Chintamani referred to the constitution 
in the province itself of selection committees ad hoc , but if a statutory Public 
Services Commission was preferred by any Local Government, then it could have 
it, provided the Legislative Council in the Province agreed. 

Local Governments should, have also power to make their own arrangements 
for the purchase of all stores required. 

Mr. Chintamani then referred to a series of instances pointing out the difficul- 
ties experienced in practically every branch of the administration owing to the 
division of subjects into reserved and transferred when as a matter of fact they 
could not be divided into water-tight compartments. He concluded this part of 
fiie memorandum by reminding that these instances furnish a sufficient com- 
mentary on dyarchical constitution under which apparently camels can be 
swallowed but goats must be strained at 


“Only One Path Open.” 

The conclusions he arrived at in regal'd to the Provincial Governments as 
mentioned in the memorandum were that the present constitution has not worked 
even tolerably satisfactorily as was hop^ by its advocates or by those Indians 
like himself. The system had proved unworkable without grave misunderstand- 
ing and frequent friction and unpleasantness which were detrimental to efficient 
administration and good Government There was no point in leaving it wholly or 
very much as it is because ten years have not elapsed since it was brought 
into being. Legislative enactments were meant to be instruments of good 
Government for the benefit of the people and not fetishes to be worshipped. The 
presentlAct had been tried and found wanting and it liad failed to bring a degree 
of satisfaction to the national consciousness of educated India. There was only one 
path open and that was that the Provincial Governments should be transformed 
Responsible Governments. Inclusion of more subjects in the transfer- 
and the amendment of some of the rules would be no solution. The 


be the eonstitutumal Governor in the relation to the Ministry from a cabinet with 
collective responsibility . Exception can be in the case of agency subjects which 
Stay be administered direct by the Governor with the assistance of a Secretary 
dribs Government of India may mate other arrangements. The guaranteed 
rights:. -of officers of -the, Ail India ServM Aould be respected and their Droved 
grievances redressed with due regard to tbs financial position of the Central 
and Provincial Governments and in the sweats of tax-payers. But future recru- 
itment should be on a provincial basis'.- ay meansol competitive examinations. 
There should be no statutory Public Services Commission until the Government 
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is made responsible to the Legislature. Ail legislation by the central 
fa relation to a provincial sub ®ect should be dene away with and 
Governments should be relieved of contribution to the Government of 

On the memorandum Mr. Chintamani was examined for three hours ,, 

f^tsident. Replying to a question about the Governor’s relation he 

we. Ministers^ were prepared to work strictly dyarchical system of Government, 
but not a semi-demi-unitary dyarchical Goftrnment 

On August 19th the evidence of Mr. f Chintamani was concluded after 
examination of over two hours* 


an 


Replying to Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, witness said that rules of executive 1 

were not in conformity with the spirit of the Act, because they took away from 
the Minister the right of Jndenenctece which should be his and had brought in 
'the necessity of the Governors sanction, concurrence, or control at almost every 
step. The new Governor (Sip William Maras) even wanted to go back upon 
these rules to the disadvantage of the Minister. He, the witness, did not make 
any specific complaint to the Governor but made general complaints on this 
matter more than once. Since Sir William Maras came to the Untied Provin §®§ 
the practice of joint deliberation which had existed for some time during tin re- 
gime of Sir Harcourt Butler had been limited to subjects of common interest to 
boil halves of the Government Whether this was in accordance with the spirit, 
of the Act or of the Instrument of Instructions, he (the witness) could not say, 
but it was certainly not in accordance with the Report of the Joint Comntte* 
There had been only very few instances in which Ministers had joint 
consultations with the Governor. But there was nothing in the Act to prevent 
the joint responsibility of the Ministers. 

Sir Sivaswamy: You state that you were not consulted in regard to the 
memorandum prepared by the Local Government for the Military Requirements 
Committee. Will you explain the situation? 

Mr. Chintamani: Yes. We were not consulted. We. Ministers, protested, and 
were told that the Memorandum was required from the Governor. The Finance 
Member who gave evidence before the Committee also stated he was giving evi- 
dence on behalf of the Governor in his personal capacity. 

Sir Sivaswamy : You also Bay the same thing in connection with differences 
over the Oudh Rent Bill* Did you protest also here? 

Witabss: But matters had gone so far that a protest was not considered to 
be of any use. 

Proceeding, the witness said that his complaint was that Ministers were not 
consulted by the other half. He was, however, never keen on poking his nose 


tioiial grant He could only avert this by insMitg en resignation, and a system 
wherein members were able to avert a catastrophe by threats of resignations 
was not a sound one 

Sir Sivaswamy : You said that the Finance Member shows unconscious bias 
towards your department 

Witness : I should even say that in .one case there was conscious bias. I may 


, movable propensity to 


S int out that in insisting on a very substantial redaction of money tor piimary 
ucation he argued that it was a deliberate waste ef money* 

Maharajah of Burdwan ; And tint was a ease fa which the Finance Member 
openly opposed the Ministers’ policies ? Mr. Chmtamam : Yes. 

Sir Sivaswamy : You say then there ia m 
upon the sphere of the Munster*? Witness : Exactly. 

Sir Sivaswamy : And your remedy ia a constitutional Governor, 

Witness: The incurable W as of the Ihamee Member cannot be 
eomtitutional Governor* But a Minister can at least have 
in that case. 

Sir Sivaswamy ; Suppose we have a Furnace Member without « 


cured 
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portfolio. Witness: That w^uld be a complete remedy. At the same time as 
he wuihave no other work it will be a costly remedy. (Laughter.) , 

To Sir Sivaswamy Iyer witness said he had heard complaints that the reser- 
ved departments suffered bemuse of the distribution of finance. The Police 
Depsrtmsiit was said to have suffered. When new expenditure was not sanc- 
tioned by the Legislative Council* the refusal of the Legislative Council to a part of 
the new expenditure, was in his opinion perfectly justified. Then again, the 
Ocnnell was justified m refusing sums required for the appointment of an addi- 
tional Inspector-General of Police and for the purchase of motor lorries and a 
number of other conveyances or conveniences, whichever they might call them, 
in order to increase the mobility of the Police. 

President : Had you seen the papers of the reserved departments on tliis 
noint ? 

^Witness: I only heard a discussion in the Legislative Council The proposal 
was first put up before the Legislative Council in regard to the purchase of 
motor lorries as a matter of temporary emergency ana the Council was told that 
it would not be an item of recurring expenditure and the Council ’sanctioned it 
But afterwards the Government wanted to make the expenditure permanent 
and alik) increased the amount as a permanent arrangement. 

Sir Siva8wami : It is true that money was freely given to comparatively less 
urgent needs? 

Witness : I don’t know except so far as the obligation to keep on a number 
of Imperial Service officers went 

President: Would you dismiss these Imperial Service officers ? 

Witness : I would not dismiss them. Rut where an officer was considered 
to be superfluous and where there was a substantive vacancy by retirement 
of that officer, the Local Government should have abolished the post or at least 
appointed a member of the Provincial Service. 

Continuing, Mr. Chintamani said that he was opposed to the appointment of 
a Statutory Public Services Commission so long as the Central Government was 
not made responsible to the Central Legislature, because it would perpetuate 
the control of the Secretary of State and in an indirect way his object to it 
would ha much less if the Secretary of State’s control was transferred to the 
Government of India. The introduction of complete responsibility in th«~ 
Province would in consequence lead to a highly organised party system. 

Sir Sivaswamy: What, in your opinion, are the incurable and unavoidable de- 
fects in dyarchy? 

Witness; There can be no commonness of purpose or iutorests. It will Lot 
be a cohesive Government consisting of individuals with the same political 
opinions or policies. It will not be a Government every member of which will 
be equally interested in the successes of the whole Government. There would 
be sectional interests playing, the Ministers not earing for reserved side and 
vice versa. 

Sir Sivaswamy: Do you think tliatthe defects you have brought out in tin* 
memorandum can be cured by a change in the Rules or, are they incurable ? 

Ur, Chintamani: They are curable in minor parts, but the principal vice oi 
the system is incurable se long as the system itself is not ended. The vice 1 
refer to is that there can be no common purpose in the Government. 

Sir Sivaswamy: Would you favour a system of uneven advance in the 
Provinces ? Witness : No. 

" Sir Sivaswamy: Suppose, for instance, in certain Provinces all subj»vN an* 
transfer red and in the other Provinces only a few more are transferred. 

Witness: I would not make that difference. 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, Mr. Chintamani said the effect of the edu- 
cation policy that was pursued by the U. P. Government from 1914-18 was to 
retgyrcl its progress. It was in this way discouraging private-aided schools and 
the substitution of District Board seboois and yet restricting tlie number of the 
District Board schools on the supposed plea of quality and efficiency. 
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m He dM not approve off the Government of India Ad This was his view as a 
Munster and a public man, u JDL P. and with some little acouaintanoe in the 
lest of me provinces. Tim tnal given to dyarchy, ghhts* lasted for three and a 
a half yearn, was quite sufficient and it need not be given further trial 

.Sr Arthmr Fnjom:— You were a witness before ffie Joint Padiamentmy Ctam- 
anttee. Which of your views were adopted. 

Witness : The only view which was accepted was that file salary of the 
Governor of the U. P. should be inereined. MyTiet in increasing the satisfy 
was to induce publio men from England for the The increase was erven 
but the object of file increase has not ten achieved as yon all hnow. (Laughter) 

Sir Arthur Froom : When you were selected a Minuter you joined the Gov- 
ernment with every hope of making the new constitution a success ? 

Witness : Hope tempered by fear (Laugher.) 

Sir Arthur : During your ministership considerable p rogre s s was made ? 

a Witness : At all events we were moving in the right direction. Unfortunately 
that movement in the right direction was not maintained after the first year; 

Sir Arthur: Yon don’t like dyarchy after the experience yon have had? 

Witness : No, I don’t like it. 

Sir Arthur : How many members of you? Legislative Council dislike dyarchy ? 

Witness Almost to a man. 

Sir Arthur.— Do all the members of your Legislative Council understand the 
meaning of dyarchy? Witness.— Nearly all. 

Replying to Dr. Paranjpye, Mr. Chintamani said that the duaatisfection 
against dyarchy had grown so deep that small alterations here and there in the 
rules would not meet the situation. Council Secretaries, if appointed, should 
be spokesman of the decisions of the Government. He did not want any uiemr 
her of the bureaucracy in the Legislative Council except members of Government 
and the Government Advocate, The officials were out of place as members of 
the Legislative Council 

Dr. Paranjpye.— But how often had you to depend on official votes for car- 
rying through your proposals in the Council ? 

Witness.— Both Pandit Jagat Narain . and myself made it a rule that when- 
ever there was an important matter and if we were able to success in the legis- 
lative Council on the strength of official members’ votes that we should treat it 
as a defeat and go out of office.. 

Continuing, witness told Dr. Paranjpye that the constitution of thellepfeja* 
tive Council was such that there were sufficient checks in it agamst basty legis- 
lation and there was therefore no need for a second chamber in the prov ince. 
The necessity of a second chamber might be felt if the present legialatare was 
differently constituted. The Legislative Comics! should be given . power to 
criticise the Governor for his actions so long as he get powers wtat Us 
now exercised. 

The President then asked whether in that case the Governor should not be a 
member of the Legislature. 

Mr. Chintamani had no objection to the Governor bring a member. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chintamani gave to Dr. Paranjpye an instance of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s interference in the matter of the appointment of a Super- 
intending- Engineer by the Local Government In this a certain officer was ap- 
pointed by the local Government, but there was another officer who thought 
that the appointment should havo gone to him. He petitioned to the Gammer 
who rejected the petition.. In the same petition he also stated that unless the 
promotion was given to him, he would retire on proportionate pension. He com- 
plained that he nad been superseded althoud the officer sdeotod was aleven 
years senior to him. (Laughter.) He appealed to file Government of India who 
referred the case to the local Government asking them to* furnish the fuDsst 
information on the subject including the confidential repents about these two 
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, ang inal , so that they might test the accuracy of our conclusions. The 
m enment mitred a mild form of protest at not being trusted even in 
1 to the accuracy of the summary of foots. Then tne Government -of India 

i a otedir letter to all local Governments that a certain local Government 

tan found to be transgressing the orders of the Secretary of State m the 
ter of die appointment of Superintending Engineers, that grave discretion 
had not been exercised in the matter of selection and that they should be more 
fiiietly bound by the orders of the Secretary of State. Subsequently, after two 
months, the Got eminent of India replied that they would not interfere with the 
orders of the Secretary of State. 

Replying to Mr. Jinnah, witness said that under the Act the Governor was practi- 
esibr supreme and he, as a Minister, could not introduce any kind of measure 
without his permission. Witness had been told by the late Secretary of Slate, 
(Mr. Montagu), that there was nothing to prevent an enquiry being held before 
the statutory period of ten years. 

My mam objections against dyarchy, said Mr. Chint&mani to Mr. Jinnah) are that 
theGovemor is not constitutional; there are practical difficulties in its wor- 
king and there are fundamental differences as to the angle of vision between 
the bureaucracy and the Ministers. 

Mr. Jinnah : Is it possible to continue dyarchy if you allow the Governor to 
be a constitutional Governor? 

Mr. Ghintamani : There cannot be complete responsibility. The Governor 
is an LC.3. man and Ids angle of virion is different from yours. 

Mr. Jinnah : And this resulted in your resignation? 

Mr. Qdnimaam : I agree. 

Mr. Juxxsdh: What is yens remedy for dyarchy ? 

Mr. Ghintamani: Either Ml responsibility or a reversion to the o\d system 
<*f Government 

^ As regards the Central Government witness had made the following obeerva- 
mm in his memorandum. “The present constitution of the central Uovsmment is 
defective and its position in relation to the Legislative Assembly is imtenable and 
may say day income impossible A change can only be effected by a revision 
of the omriitution by amendment or the Act Provincial Governments 
lenonsibls to their legislatures, the Central Government virtually autocratic 
and answerable to an authority neither in nor of the country, a Secretary of 
State who is a member of the British Cabinet and reswrasible to the. British 
' ' whfah m eanalhv hmorant of and indifferent to Indian affairs, this 



than a certain Bred, snm which howeyarahoald 

H the Legislative AnemMy were to raf nag flat tegs** 
led anm then toe fera mv Genoa! might make the 
fora giant in toe Council of State, and inch nm-aa 
He spent ia addition to the non-votable a mount . Soodon 
amended 
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At all events we have not felt the effect of Oat voice. 


lb. Pradhan’s Memorandum. 


Mr. Pradhan, M. L. C., Bombay, was ne 
big memorandum he stated that the sol 
what was wanted was ^appointment of al 


ted by the Committee. In 
te enquiry was narrow and 
“““ “ to investigate the 



the Legislative Conned of Bombay, meeting as a committee to consider the 
question of reserved and transferred subjects in October, 1918, urged that full 
responsible Government should be introduced in the Bombay Presidency from 
a. *- 5 Among the members then were Dr. P&ranjpye, Hon. Mr. 

C. Sethna. The reforms had not been worked fully. 


C. V. Mehta and Mm P. C. Sethna. The reforms had not been worked fully, 
inasmuch as inter alia Council Secretaries had not been appointed, joint Financial 
Secretaries. had not been appointed. Standing Committees bad not been appointed, 
md the principle of joint responsibility was not observed in the admimstmi^n 
of the transferred departments* Mr. Pradhan suggested that all provincial sub- 
jects. should be transferred to Ministers and such a step fc© loped would lead 
to the co-operation of .all parties with Government in legislatures in working 
the Reforms. As the nation-building departments had had no money in the 
provinces, Mr. Pradhan suggested a substantial reduction in the pro- 
vincial contributions to the Central Government and in the case of 
Bombay, the local Government, he says, ought to be given a share of 
the mcome-tax collected m the provinces. Services in the transferred 
departments should be completely fndianised and Ministers should have fill 
control over them. The .reservation of seats for Mahrattas und allied castes 
Bhoulcl be abandoned. Official members should be debarred from votinr on 
questions relating to the transferred departments. Franchise should be extended 
go as to include those who possess a certain literary qualification. la the 
Central Gcramment the majority of the members of the Executive Council 
should be Indians appointed from among the elected members of the Legislature, 
that .they should regard themselves responsible to the Legislature in practice if 
imt.m theory, and should resign in case of serious disagreement with the 
legislature; the control of the Secretary of State should be relaxed and Standing 
Committees should be appointed. 

Replying to .the President, witness said that one inherent defect of dyarchy was 
that .it was against human nature. The Government must be one organic whole 
and under dyarchy there could not be genuine responsible Government even as 
regards transferred departments. The principle of joint responsibility was not 
owned m .Bombay, because when he questioned the Government in the Legis- 
latiye Conned on this point he was furnished with a reply practically saying 
that there was .no such principle observed. If provincial contributions wereto be 
reduced then the Government of India must balance its budget . by tapping ad- 
f 0 ™*” of faction for wluoh thev must appoint an expert Cbmmittoe 
in order to suggest ways and means. 

He would not reserve seats for Mahrattas and other allied castes beoause 


The Punjab Muslim League. 



i the transfer of subjects, , 
the appomtment of Parliame&tary 
~i over the Services. 



— in fee Provisoes 
Lcial block fro® fee 
and full control 
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. .The Leejme would not mt any legal restrictions on the Governors power of 
intervention but advocated the establishment of the convention that the Governor 
must be guided by the advice of his Ministers unless they were not supported 
by the le^slature and did not enjoy the confidence of the people, which latter 
could be tested by the dissolutwn of the Council. The League held that as 
full provincial autonomy and irresponsible Central Government cannot co-exist, 
responsibility should also be introduced in the Central Government with the 
exception of subjects relating to defence, naval and militaiy works and canton- 
ments. external relations .■ including naturalisation of aliens and pilgrimages 
beyond India, relations with States m India and political charges. The League 
also advocated the abolition of the Secretary of State’s India Council In the 
end, the memorandum quoted the resolution of the All-India Muslim League 
passed, at its. last session at Lahore and opined that any constitutional advance 
that might ultimately be agreed upon must give effect to the essential provisions 
of the resolution of the League on the question of Swaraj. 

Mr. BABKAT ALI was then examined in detail. 


The President asked whether the witness held that the Muslims would not 
accept any scheme which did. not satisfy the demands enumerated in die reso- 
lution passed by the last session of the League. The witness said that was so. The 
demands referred to by the President included the proposals that no territorial 
redistribution should m any way affect the Muslim majority of population in 
Bengal and N. W. F ; that the right of full religious liberty must be gimated, 
and the idea of joint electorates is not acceptable to the Muslims, provided that 
it 6hali be open to any community at any time to abandon its separate elector- 
ates in favour of joint electorates. 


Mr. Barkat Ali, replying to a series of questions of Sir Mahomed Shafi, agreed 
that the majority of agriculturists in the Punjab were Mahomedans, that the in- 
erests of the Mahomedan as well as Hindu and Sikh agriculturists were identical : 
that towns having a population of over 20,000 were very few in the Punjab 
and that, except in the case of big towns, there was no communal bitterness. 
He also stated that in towns communal quarrel was due to fight for the loaves 
and fishes of office. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi asked whether the Land Alienation Act had not the 
support of Hindu and Sikh agriculturists. Witness said that was so. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi suggested that the Hindn possessed such a wonderfi^ 
capacity for adapting themselves to changing conditions that they took to 
English education before the Muslims, and that Muslims took to English educa- 
tion only after Sir Said Ahmed started his movement, and that the Punjab 
greatly responded tohis call with a large number of schools, and that till this 
movement took strength Government posts were practically monopolised by 
the Hindns l and that the Mahomedans naturally desired their share in various 
administrative services and that the Hindus representing vested interests opposed 
tikis claim. Witness agreed to all this. 

Questioned further, Mr. Barkat Ali replied that the urban quarrel would be 
temporanr and that soon both communities would adjust themselves to 
reasonable propositions. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi observed that the passing of the Land Alienation Act 
was represented by urban Hindus as designed in the interest of the Maho- 
medan agriculturists, while as a matter of fact the opposition was between 
agricultural versus non-agricultural classes. Sir Mahomed added that since 
three or four years another cause of trouble had been created by the Shuddhi 
movement as a counter movement to which the Mahomedan started Tablig 
movement Mr. Barkat Ali again agreed. 

In reply to another question of the Law Member, the witness replied that 
the Lmf» ? s goal was responsible Mid representative Government ; that while 
territorial electorates might secure that object in the case of homogenous com- 
munities, it was essential in the case of India to have communal electorates. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi instanced the case of Ireland, where because of Protest- 
ant and Catholics differences between North and South, two Government® had 
to be established there. Continuing, Sir Mahomed reminded the witness of the 
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opposed each other sod tint contest was really fought pa a flamnul M 
nfoerfoan an pshfloS wmm, .ftoafoie • mixed electorate would provided 
periodically resorting ohms af friction between the two communities. 

the position in tteJcpijao I ifitMMBfB UQBauiy atm that voting in .me uoaneu 
had never taken s communal line and that in met prominent Mahometans had 
Hr'nad with rominent Hinnnn jn o p posing the holier of the Mahomed m Mislitw 
andfort an»S on the oth^Crtad Bupported Mr. Fasti Banin 
Sir Mahomed Shaft next asked witness about the relations between the first 
two Ministers, namely Mr. Haridshen lad and Mr. Fasti Hussain. 

Mr. Barkat All said they were very cordial. Both belonged to the Congress 
before taking up office and during three yean Lain Harkishen Lai voted with 
Mr. Fasti Hussain in support of nis policy. As a matter of fact some Hindus 
were angry with the leu for supporting his Mahomedaa colleague. Witness 
knew for the first time by reading Mr. Harkishen Lai's evidence tint throe 
was disagreement between the two Ministers. 

Mr. Jonah asked whether witness had any authority for stating tint Mr. 
Harkishen Lai supported Mr. Fazli Hussain. 

Witness : The fact that he did not resign proved that H they could not 
agree how could they carry an to long? 

THU LUCSnOW PACT 


Replying to Sir Mahomed Shall, Mr. Barkat Ali said he was a party to tire 
c jneluaion of tire Congress League Compact at Lucknow. The objection put for- 
ward by Muslims in the Punjab was that although the compact granted them 
60 per cent representation in the Punjab they actually did not get it, because 
nwM constitueaw returned Hindus from the constituencies of landlord. Uni- 
versity and Industrial interests. 

Sir Mahomed : So your complaint is that the Muslim community, although 
it represents 55 per. cent of the population in the Punjab, has not even got the 
50 per cent seats agreed to in the compact ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Jiimah: But, that is not the fault of the Hindus. Your grievance is 
against the Buies. Witness : That is so. 

Sir Mahomed; What is your .solution? Witness: in no instance should a 
majority be reduced to a minority or even equality. 

Sir Mahomed next referred to that part of the League’s resolution where it 

« reproduced the condition in the Lucknow Compact that when two-thirds 
members of any community opposed a particular legislation it should not 
be passed, Sir Mahomed said tins was also one of the essential conditions of 
the Lucknow Compact He asked whether the witness considered it was just 
Hid fair that this provision should have been omitted when framing the exert- 
ing constitution. 

Witness said it should not have ben omitted. 


Replying to Sir Arthur, who next examined him, Mr. Barkat Ali arid Mir. 
Harkishen lad in oppoeingoommunal representation did not reflect the better 
grind of foe Hindus ot the Punjab and might be Included among the diehaida. 


Sir Arthurrecalling the witness’s statement about the dispute among tht Hmdus 

would ooc aggravate tnoae v disputes. witness did not agree, mt tnoogut ttaeae 
were te m p or ary and would tie soon adjusted when t her e waa collabor ation he* 
tween fpstroa at foe top and ocH^eratiop between foe two oommumtige in 
tbs UsMirirou under foe system of responsible Government for Arthur femtai 
to Mr.JHsttasbeii lad’s st atement that ’, there was ootiaboation between foe 

tftar wfaring to foe rihaicn made by for Mahomed to Ireland 
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, whether Sir Mahomed suggested that the Pmrab he divided between the 
i and the Muslim populations. (Laughter.) 

Sir Mahomed explained that he pointed oat that because of communal diffe- 
specdal measures had to be taken. 

Sir Arthur asked witness whether he considered dj why had done its pur- 
pose. Mr. Barkst Ali replied that it had proved the capacity of Ministers and of 
me Legislative Cpuncil and had shown .that the Indian doctorates were intelli- 
gent and could send proper representatives. 


Sir Arthur suggested that the description of the witness of the Government 
of Lidia as entirely irresponsible was not right, because in many cases the Go- 
vernment had accepted the Assembly’s opinions in preference to lb own. Wit* 
ness replied that such things happened also in pre-refom days. 


Why “ DEFENCE ” TO BE BESEBVED. 

Questioned further by Sir Arthur, witness said he proposed to reserve defence 
oat of regard to British sentiment only. 

Sr Arthur: Is'it not in regard to the safety of your frontier? Witness: No. 

Sir Arthur: You think the Punjab will be saved if the British gave up de- 
fence. I can understand a man from Madras making such a statement, but 
not from the Punjab. Witness : Pnniab is the recruiting ground. 

Sir Arthur: Yes, I know that Bat l am talking of the administration of 
the army- Will yon exempt army budget from the vote of the Assembly. 

Witness: Yes, I will. 

On the question of defence, witness replying to Mr. Jinnah stated that India 
was ready to take up the defence of the country and that he was agreeing 
to reserve it only to meet British sentiment. 

Mr. Jinnah: Do yon mean that immediately you can produce a Commander- 
in-Chief, Commanders, Colonels and others. 

Witness : Oh ! No. There must be training. 

Mr. Jinnah— So what you want is immediate attention being given on 
the proper training. 

Witness : Of coarse. People of this country were deprived of arms by the 
British Government and thereby emasculated and demoralised. 

Witness: But you don’t mean to suggest that training is not required- 

Witness. No. there must be training. 

Mr. Jinnah— How many years’ training you think would suffice? 

Witness— 1 Ten years. 

President— Ten years ? Witness— Certainly. 

As for the .point whether ten years were very much in the life of a 
Mr. Jinnah said they were not But asked that the present constitution was a 
rotten constitution, was it not? Witness did not follow the question. Mr. 
Jinnah then instanced the following ; I give you a knife and tell yon that I 
won’t give, another for the next six years. Supposing the first time you use 
it its edge is broken and then you are asked to snarpen it. 

But you can’t sharpen a knife when its edge itself is broken daughter/. 

Would you agree to such a position? 

Witness:— No, I won’t 

Questioned further by Mr. Jinnah. witness said, both Hindus fmd Mahome- 
dans of the. Punjab were agreed in demanding the measure of advance pro- 
posed by him. 

Replying to Sir Henry Moncneff Smith, witness said that personally he 
objected to the appointment of Council Secretaries who were largely the whips of 
the Ministers. There was nothing in the Act to prevent the appointment of 
Council Secretaries who would perform the function ot Fariiamentanr Under* 
Secretaries. The Finance Department should be independent of both atlas 
of the Government. 
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Kemo of the Deccan Sabha. 

Next day the evidence of Mr. B. S. Kamat was taken up on behalf of the 
Deccan Sabha, Poona, of which he is Vice-president* The memorandum submitted 
by the Sabha was more or less on the lines of that of several previous witnesses, 
the main demand being complete provinci|I* autonomy and transfer of all 
subjects in (he Central Government except defence and foreign and political 
relations. 

In regard to ‘the difficulties arising from or defects inherent in the working 
of the Act and th& Rules thereunder,’ theSablia says that the working of the Act 
has disclosed not only minor imperfections but some serious structural defects. 
These involve not only minor repairs to the political machine, but structural 
alterations,. If the existence of substantial defects is demonstrated by the pre- 
sent enquiry, then the Sabha wants the Government to urge a remodelling of 
the Act irrespective of the satutory period of ten years. 

The Sabha objects to the rigid control of the Secretary of State oyer the 
whole field of Indian adminstration and points out that during the last 3 years 
and more the Government of India, although willing to meet the demands 
of popular representatives in a liberal spirit, were presumably pulled up by 
the Secretary of State. Unless the Secretary of State's control is relaxed so as 
to give the largest measure of independance to the Government of India, there 
would be greater impediments to good administration. 

The time has also arrived when the Act should be amended enabling the 
Government of India to manage their own financial operations in England 
through the High Commissioner and not necessarily through the Bank of Eng- 
land, subject however to such moneys as may be prescribed being reserved 
in the hands of the Secretary of State to meet his obligations* Non-votable items 
of the budget should be clearly defined and their category cut down to the 
lowest limits. The certification powers of the Governor-General should be 
restricted to safety and tranquility and not extend to ‘the interests of British 
India.’ The introduction of responsibility in the Central Government 13 neces- 
sary to avoid an ‘impasse’ in the administration : otherwise, there will be con- 
tinuous warfare with an obstructive majority kent at bay till 1929 by the 
Governor-General’s extraordinary powers. Expenditure on defence and political 
relations Should remain votable subject to the Governor-General’s powers of 
restoration. 

As regards Provinces, the Sabha points out the division of subjects as an 
inherent defect and also observes that the responsibility of Ministers to the 
legislature has been affected in practice by the presence of official members and 
the communal character of representatives. Communal electorates should con- 
tinue only for a few yean. The Sabha emphasises joint deliberation and col- 
lective responsibility of Ministers. 


Evidence of Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 

On August 25th Mr. Kamat and another Bombay liberal, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, were examined by the Committee. 

Mr. Ja mn a d a s summed up the position very clearly and frankly 
when he said ; On account of the Non-co-opoeration movement of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the mtmmmd co-operated with us and showed goodwill in the first 
year of the Legislative Assemply. But, when the movement began to wane, 
the Government became less and less responsible and more autocratie till at 
last in 1923, the autocracy of the Central Government was seen in its naked- 
ness by the Governor-Ge al’s certification of the salt-tax and the restoration 
of grants reasonably rejected by the Legislative Assembly.” 

Mr. Kamat said that in September 1921 Mr* Maiumdar’s resolution 
on autonomy was .moved showing dearly that the Assembly was not sat iaM 
with the constitutional position aim the Government, then anxious to rally the 
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Moderates in combating the non-cooperation movement, west to the, length of 
agreeing with the Assembly that the droamstanocs warranted an earlier exami- 
nation of the constitution than the year fixed by the Act But soon after Mr. 
Gandhi’s imprisonment and the exit of Mr. Montagu, the Conservative party 
(Lords Peel and Winterton) stepped in and told the Assembly in reply that it 
must explore the very elastic constitution of the Act The members knew that 
the Secretary of State was not sincere and to put the official mind to test Dr. 
Chur moved a resolution asking the Government to make rules or establish con- 
ventions so as to explore the constitution as was advised by Lord Peel Tins 
resolution was. supported by eminent lawyers in the Assembly not because they 
had any doubt about; the legal difficulties, but merely with the political objective 
of testing the Government’s professions. Out came Sir Malcolm Hailey with a 
true representation of the position, namely, that the Secretary of State could 
never divest himself of his control unless the Act was revised. This w 
precisely the constitutional position, but Sir Muhammad Shall again attempted 
to put an interpretation upon the support to the resolution given by 
Mr. Kangachariar and other lawyer members of the Assembly. He implied that 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s reading of; the law was wrong. Of course, the Law 
Member kept silent when Sir Malcolm was enunciating his interpretation of 
the Act in the Assembly. 

Mr. Jamnadas, however, found himself on the horns of a dilemma as a result 
of two counter-questions of Sir Alexander Muddiman and Mr. Jmnali. The 
former asked : If the Secretary of State’s control over Simla could bo relaxed 
bnt the Assembly’s power was not in the least increased, would that be accep- 
table to witness in preference to the existing system ? Mr. Jamnadas realised 
that this might mean that the Government of India being responsible to nobody 
would be more autocratic than before and that was dangerous. But then, 
pointed out Mr. Jinnah, Simla being always faced with the reality would be more 
amenable to popular wishes than the autocrat living six thousand miles away. 
Therefore if only the control of the Secretary of State was relaxed and nothing 
else was done, even then there would be some improvement on the, existing 
position. Witness agreed with this proposition as well, but Mr. Jamnadas’.mms position 
was that nothing short of introduction of responsibility was required. He told Mr, 
Jinnah thatthe boycott of the first elections by the Congress gavethe best possible 
chance to the reforms to work under the most favourable conditions, but that even 
then the constitution foiled within three years. The Goverment, he bitterly 
complained, gave the co-operators in the Assembly & parting kick by certifying 
the salt tax. He thought that the Assembly was so reasonable that the 
Government should not have gone bock upon any of its recommendations. On 
the other hand the Secretary of State imposed his authority by appointing the 
Lee Commission, and by scrapping the Asseeahly’s recommendations on the 
Esher Report Then, again, when the Assembly rejected the enhaaaement of 
excise duty on cotton goods, the Secretary of State s telegrans poured in pressing 
the Viceroy to remove the counter-duty on British cotton goods. The Maharaja 
of Burdwan asked as to how Mr. Jamnadas came to know of these telegrams. 
Witness was prepared to substantiate bis charge because the Government had 
taken certain members of the Assembly into confidence, but the President cut 
short the jproceadings by asking him not to disclose tether secrets of Whitehall 
control. The Presides!; said these were all major points; could witness prove 
his statement that Whitehall interfered even in the minor details? Mr. Jammmm 
readily pointecLtoa statement m the Inchcape S tagout showing that in the case 
of a iiibordinate officer of the Railway department six months’ correspondence 
took place between Simla and the India Office. The President was thus silenced. 

Mr. Jinnah asked, Mr. Jamnadas’ opinion about the doctorate. Me • frankly 
told the Committee that the electorate was very intelligent and Ins own defeat 
was its proof. As a matter of fodt, he said, after the* manner the Government 
tot them down they could not expect to be .returned. They had entered the 
Assembly with high hop* but were soon dxsillusioiied about the’ oficW mind. 
Sir Sivaswamy tried to show ,ttgt the first Assembly did good work and that it 
had power though m and that witness did not sntaribe to the 

S wyaji y pmtytem of % powers of the 'Councils. . Mr. Jamirfas hesitated 
atfirat tat agreed with Sir Sivaswamy that the first Assembly did some 
good work. 
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Mrs. Deep Narayam Singh 

Oh August 26th aa interesting case was presented to the Committee by Mrs. 
Deep Namyan Singh, rct>resenting the Woman’s League. She presented the 
memorandum of her league and was examined by the President for some ten 

fnmntflfl. , , „ 

He tokTMrs. Deep Narain Singh that she should get women s associaticms ill 
over India to send in their written representations to the Committee mid also to 
conduct propaganda to move the local legisBftures to grant them the right of 
vote where they did not possess it at present. Mrs. Deep Narain forcefully 
advocated that the right of vote must carry with it the right to stand as can- 
didates for various legislatures and that the absence of this right wap not only 
anomalous but essentially unjust The President thought himself called upon to 
point out the difficulty of the Purdah system in India and how, it would be 
difficult for Purdah Women to canvas tor votes. Mrs. Deep Narain Singh jmsa 
that ordinarily no Purdah women would stand as a candidate, but if she did 
and was returned she would sit in the Council in Purdah .. Was not she argu- 
ed, the Begum of Bhopal carrying on her manifold activities without oiscarmng 
Purdah ? Witness painted a little over-sanguine picture when she attempted to 
reinforce her claim on the basis of free exercise of votes by women in the last 
election. Sir Alexander Muddiman observed that the election returns showed 
that this was toe case only in non-Mahomedan urban constituencies while urn 
Mahomodan urban constituencies and rural constituencies showed that httie in- 
terest was taken by women in election. Witness thereupon rightly pleaded that 
the time since the grant of that right had been short and that with training mid 
experience women would do better. Sir Alexander Muddiman remarked that 
the demands of women could be granted by amending the rules. 

On this day the main witness was Mr. Baza All who was examined for 
about two hours by the Committee. . , ' ^ 

On August 27th Mr. Chittale representing the Bombay Presidency Association 
submitted a memorandim and was examined by the Committee. His evidence 
related mainly to provincial matters. 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

__ On August 28th after an inconsequential examination of Dr. Shafaat Aluned 
Khan, the first official witness before the Committee was examined in the 
person of Sir Frederic Gauntlett, Auditor-General He was called to assist 
the Committee with his ‘expert’ opinion on the question or fi n an cial 
control exercised by the Finance departments of the local Goveromeats 
In his note which was not made available to the press, Sir Fredenc 
pointed out that in order to grant financial autonomy to the provinces 
it was essential that the provinces must have their own cash balances sad their 
own accounts separated from the central audit But then % asked Mr. Jixrnah, 
would separation under these two heads alone grant full provincial autonomy m 
matters of finance ? Sir Frederic pointed out that he had made those remarks 
because he thought that if the Committee thought fit to recommend financial 
autonomy, it must know that it would have to sit For more than a year to work 
out the administrative details. Sir Alexander Muddiman suggested that witness 
was not recommending toe grantof autonomy butmerely pointing out the difficul- 
ties that would beset toe Committee if it made such a proposal As tor provin- 
cial cadi balances, witness said at present all the balances were treated as cen- 
tral balances and that either the Government of India would have to start off the 
provinces by granting them big cash balances or the provinces would have to 
form their own by reduction in expenditure or increase in revenue. He re- 
marked that the province® did not seem inclined to face the latter alternative. 
Sir Sivaswami Iyer asked whether witness was suggesting that the difficulties 
were insuperable. Sir Frederic had to admit they were not A part of his 
evidence was the interesting disclosure made tor the first time of private 
iJiou^ionB at the India Office when he went there to put through the draft 
financial rules prepared by the Government of India. He said it was first 
considered that the finance department might be placed under a Minister but 
some ounsMutional difficulties arose. The Ministers might resent Tmmry 
control exercised through the rules issued by the controller of currency ana 
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Evidence of Sir P. C Mitter 


After a months and a half b adjournment the Reforms Enauiry Committee re- 
assembled # on OCTOBER 16 th and examined Sir Provash Chandra Mitten who 
was a Minister m the first reformed Legislative Council, Bengal 


Sir Provash Chandra Mitter’s evidence meg very interesting. He laid great 
stress on the need for removing the present bitterness betweed Indians " and 
Britishers, because without their co-operation the future would be gloomy. He 
suggested a committee to consider the economic self-interests of Britain and 
India which he believed can be accommodated without detriment to eifcta side. 
He as Minister worked as one who was fovourably inclined towards dyarchy, 
but now believed it could not be worked at alL His solution was the grant of 
provincial autonomy with certain powers to the central Government under the 
federal system, but he would consider - provincial autonomy risky if the present 
franchise stood unaltered. The electors were immature and gullible though 
they were intelligent and did not lack in judgment He would establish 
electoral colleges in the case of big rural constituencies while retaining direct 
election in urban areas and small rural constituencies. He advocated the ex- 
tension of the bicameral system to provinces. He said bofii tee Swarajists and 
Ministerialists in the Councils were responsible for tee corrupt practices 
in the Council. While he would not penalise this because Government 
prosecution would lend a political colour to it, he would take other 
milider steps. He suggested teat the members’ oaths might include aloance 
to the constitution with a view to provide against professed obstruction. There 
was only one party, namely, the Swaraj party, bat as the working of the 
Calcutta Corporation had shown, tee moment responsibility was granted the 
party system would develop. The Bengal Indian press while praising the 
Swarajist action in the Council was severely criticising the Swarajists’ work in 
the Corporation. He did not feel that the Ministers in the first Council accom- 
plished much because of financial stringency though they laid a foundation 
for good schemes. 


The President referred to the statement of witness that time was not yet for 
the grant of full provincial autonomy and that dyarchy also could not be 
worked. 


Sir Provas Chandra Mitter said he had submitted three memorandas, one in 
June, one in July, and one in October. His first two statements were based on 
the idea that the scope of the Committee was limited, but after seeking tee 
newspaper reports he had. submitted his last memorandum giving his opinion 
about constitutional advance if he had a free hand, but the common points in 
all his memoranda were that he had condemned dyarchy throughout, had 
urged the necessity for evolving the party system, had throughout expressed 
dissatisfaction with the present state of things. In his memorandum of June 
he held that the voters were not yet fit for provincial autonomy, but in his 
memorandum of July he suggested provincial autonomy with an upper House 
as one of two alternative schemes. Witness farther explained teat on the 
present electorate provincial autonomy would be risky. The electorate was 
gullible and immature though there was nothing fundamasMly wrong about 
the intelligence or judgment of the electorate. At present the-coneiiiimcnes 
were too large and some of teem contained as many as a million electors. T 
was impossible for rival candidates to get into touch with them. He suggested 
therefore that the franchise be altered and electoral colleges established!]! tee 
case of large rural constituencies, while direct election oonld be retained in tee 
case of urban seats and small rural coratituendos. He admitted to the President 
that he would not have autonomy without altering tee franchise, but his 
alternatives to dyarchy were either unified Government or institution of two 
chambers. He, admitted that provincial autonomy must be subject to some 
limitations under the federal system. The Central Government must have 
powers to discharge its duties. 


Questioned by the President he agreed 
representation was not practical politics today 
for India to get rid of it 


teat tim abolition of 
though it would be a 
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Next day, OCTOBER ISfu Sr JEWiottMiidM Thakurdaa, representa- 
tive of tie Imbm Mrartiimls* Chamber and Bureau, Bomiijy. was 
summed in Ms personal cap aci ty on his memorandum, m which M 
had urged the abcian of dpudiy, die introduction of niarin<M 
fflfawmmy tad mctmsed reepoBafeiHty in the Central Government as aesifti by 
every political party in India, fa setting forth this demand Sr Purehottaxndas 
answered -aevend objections raised agrast it As .bekpging to the commercial 
community he arrived at his iflakes after folly weighing me lisk India might 
be running in adopting a change m the constitution of the Govemiaent Ho 
I ndian in his seal -for the safepmiding of property and person could for ever 
stand in the way of constitutional reforms because after all the best school for 
i^ponsiMlity was repponsibility itself. The only form of loyalty which, conduced 
to the stability of the Government was the loyalty of those who understood and 
appreciated the benefits of good administration and such loyalty could only 
come horn the intelligentsia, and the conciliation of the intelligentsia must, 
therefore, form the main goal of statesmanship. Referring to dyarchy, witness 
quoted &e opinion of Sir Michael O’Dwyer that under this system there would 
be no strong Government but : a divided Government leading to delay and 
friction, besides being costly and complex. A unitary system had the full 
adherence of witness who pokted out that bote business and Government 
drew their sustenances from finance and a business prospered best wha» tee 
application of funds at its command was based on a united understanding and 
directed by a united will to further a common object and discharge a common 
responsibility. None of these conditions could be satisfied under tee dyarchi- 
cal form of government It was impossible to work an unworkable system 
and tee change must take the for m of complete ministerial responsibility in 
the provinces rather than a reversion to the old time autocracy. Meeting the 
objections advanced against change Sir Purshotandas said that the smaller 
Indian agriculturist no less than the industrial workman had a good measure 
of common sense and shomli make a good elector. Even a literacy test should 
ultimately' prove na barrier to the increse in the number of voters. As regards 
the communal di^irmces the best method was to devise a machinery which 
would reduce tee friction to a minimum and accelerate tee pace of reform* 
Here witness suggested tee constitution of advisory opmmittees at all district 
and divisional headquarters, whose duty would be to work in close cooperation 
with tee local authorities to avert an outbreak of communal passion. No 
legislation likely to affect tee interests of a community or a backward class 
adversely should be passed unless supported by a three-fourths majority of tils 
local Council As an alternative he suggested tee creation of separate special 
institutions adapted to tee standards and needs of such classes, so that they 
might develop in their own way till they were flit to come into line with tee 
more advanced communities. 

Coming to tee Central Government Sir Purahottamdas met the argument 
that dyarchy which is accursed in tee .provinces should not be hailed as a 
blessing for tee central organism by pointa# out that the only fair test of {he 
Indians’ capacity for government was tear ability to work a system which 
they wittingly accepted. .The presence of tee Indian members op the Executive 
Coosa! § seUMxm harmonised the policy of tee Government with tee wishes of 
the imdficM raajotihfy. In any system of representative government harmony 
belw« tee executive mid tee legislature was not a matter of race but of oom- 
munity of political ideals and purpose. The fundamental defect consisted a the 
absence of any. reel connecting link between, the executive and the legislature, 
this cgtild <mly be remedied., by convmte# ■ an irresponsible and irremovable 
Cornual into a Cabinet responsible to, and removable by the LegMikire. The 
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Council last August .in which he favoured the abolition of diarchy* He 
admitted lie meant by it going back to the time when India had no re pr e s ent- 
ative institutions, with such views, was lie surprised at the Swarajist attitude, 
mad would not a Hindu Minister have been treated similarly if he had subscribed 
to them? asked Sir T. B. Sepru. Witness had perforce to admit the soundness of 
Sir T. B. Sapru’s contention and thus retract nis previous statements. Sir T. B. 
Sapru’s handling of witness, if severe, was thorough and Jicited warm com- 
mendation even from those not friendly ito Indian aspirations. 


Sir John Maynard’s Evidence 

On October 20th the official game of ‘Summoning witnesses representing the 
provincial Governments as an off-set against the views of the ex-Ministers was 
played when Sir John Maynard appeared with the object of contradicting all that 
Lala Haritishen Lai had said. Although he spoke foi half an hour explaining why 
he was opposed to the transfer of any more subjects, he was much shaken m 
cross-examination. by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Sir John -Maynard is the semormost 
member of the Punjab Government and is in charge of Finance and Home port- 
folios. He thought the Reforms were just beginning to get a trial because the 
first Council was boycotted and there was financial stringency. 
He told Sir Alexander Muddiman that the Punjab Government lad 
worked as a unitary system throughout. Then it means, suggested Sic 
T. B. Sapru, that witness thought that dyarchy would have been a miserable 
failure if it had been enforced. Sir John admitted it. Sir Tej Bahadur there- 
upon suggested that the unitary form of government really worked and not 
dyarchy and that the success of the administration was due to both halves 
having acted together. Sir John 3Iaynard had to admit that as well. Sir T. B. 
Sapru thereupon carried him a point further, namely, that when the Ministers 
took part in all consultations they were morally responsible, if not technically, 
for the decisions of the Government even on the reserved side and were prepar- 
ed io publicly side with the Government in supporting those decisions. That 
was also true, acknowledged the witness. Then it came to this, concluded Sir 
T. R Sapru, that dyarchy was unworkable, that the Ministers were facing full 
rcv. ousibihty for the actions of the Government as a whole. The only inference 
from these admissions of the witness was that not only dyarchy must go but that 
the Ministers were capable of shouldering the burden of the Government’s* respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of law and order. In foot, as painted out by Dr. 
Paranipye and Sir T. B. Srpru, witness in his written statement had admitted 
that the two Ministers wanted more drastic measures to prevent the Akalis from 
taking forcible possession of the shrines than the reserved half was prepared to 
take. 
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Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 


On the 21st October extraordinary revelations were made by Sir 
ChimuM Setalved based on his experience ot the working of 
ttJs Ifefoms during his two years’ membership cf the Bombay Governmeal 
when Sir George Lloyd ruled over it It seems that members of the committo* 
were mmma to withhold these from the public but as a copy of his memom&x 
dam bad already Men into the hands of the llmooiated Press, Sir ChimanJaU 
was heard in public. According to Sir Chimaallrs description of the position,* 
Bombay seems to have been the most unhappy province. There, according to 
Sir Chimanlal, the late Bombay Government not only completely perverted the 
intentions of the framers of the Government of Lidia Act bat also subverted 
the provisions of the Act itself. For instance the Governor’s interpretation of 
die Act was that he was not called upon to hold joint meetings of Ministers, 
The result was that one Minister did not know what was happeming in the 
departments of the other Ministers. Above all the Governor considered the 
Minister as his mere adviser to be overruled whenever there was sufficient causa 
and not under exceptional circumstances as was contemplated by the Mat 
Committee and provided for in the Instrument of Instructions from the mmg 
to his Governors. The funniest part of it all was that, as pointed out by Dr. 
Pantnjpye, it was declared that the law advisers of the Governor held that the 
Governor’s interpretation was right. The explanation of the position of the 
Ministers in Bombay so much jarred upon the ears of Sir Alexander Muddiman 
that despite Sir Chimanlal’s unwillingness to be harsh, the President 
suggested that in effect the whole purpose of the Government 
of India Act appeared from the case presented by .witness 
to hme been defied in Bombay and even the Instrument of Instructions dis- 
obeyed. The Pres ident thereupon suggested that dyarchy had not then te 
really worked in Bombay. That was so, replied Sir Chimanlal Mr. Jinnah at 
once caught the implications of the question and hastened to ask whether if 
another Governor who would behave better were to work dyarchy, he would 
agree to work it No, was the emphatic reply. Sir T. B. Sapru cleared the 
position still further by asking whether, even if good-will were restored; he 
would try dyarchy again in the provinces. Sir Chimanlal felt that no amount 
of professions of good-will on the part of the Government would create confi- 
dence. Only a real move in the forward direction would achieve that. 


Sir Chimanlal said that dyarchy as a system was 


but the Government’s blunders, which 
non-co-operation, had shattered all faith in 
and actions like those of the Governor of 
that distrust His solution, therefore, was 


unworkable 


autonomy to the major provinces and the introduction of 


forced the country to 
the Government’s intentions, 
Bombay further intensified 
the grant of provincial 


Government It was in respect of the safi 
difference of opinion arose. Sir Chimanl 


y in the Central 


ards that he suggested that a real 
was a little overcautious. He did 


difference of opinion arose, bir (Jhimanlal was a little overcautious. He did 
not want that the advance should be uniform all over India and persisted in 
his proposition despite the difficulties pointed out by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. Jinnah. Then, again, he advocated that the Governor should have 
emergency powers to maintain law and order and that the question of a Second 
Chamber in the provinces was worth consideration. He also did not see that 
there would be great friction under his proposal that while law and order 
should be transferred in the provinces they should be reserved in the centre. 
Sir Sivaswamy Iyer suggested emergency powers being given to the Governor- 
General while law ana order be transferred. Witness did not toll in even 
with this view. Sir Chimanlal had, however, touched a very important 
point by stating in his memorandum that unless effective steps were taken to 
Indianise the army, confidence in the good faith of the Government would not 
be restored. Mr. Jinnah tried to get amplified the views of the witness on this 
point, whereupon the President suggested that they were not enquiring into 
army reform but into the working of the Act Mr. Jinnah quickly retorted that 
it all depended upon how the Act was amended and showed that ho was 
within his rights in putting the questions. With Sir M. Shaft Sir Chimanlal 
agreed that it was desirable to have a convention that the Secretary 
of State should not interfere when the Government and the Legislature agreed 
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But Mr. Jinnah made the witness admit that under section *131 of 
the Government of India Act the Secretary of State ooold new 
divest himself of his powers over the administration of India. As 
a cry had been raised by die-hards that the obstruction in ofertain Councils 
proved that no more concessions should be granted, Sir ChiuwM nave it as 
his emphatic opinion that obstruction was launched because the Swarajists 
wanted to end dyarchy, and that if it was ended and a proper system intro- 
duced, the obstruction would disappear automatically. 


Xr. Kabirnddin Ahmed. 

On OCTOBER 22nd a most disgusting affair cropped up when Mr. 

KtMmddin Ahmed was giving evidence. It is well-known how the for- 

mation of the so-called Parliamentary Muslim party in the Assembly 
had been engmeered and although well-known Muslim leaders like Mr. Jinnsir 
did not belong to it and had opposed it, its constitution had nevertheless ^ been 
recognised to divide the national forces by pitting one community against the 
other. Therefore when Mr. Eabiruddin Ahmed appeared before the 
Committee on behalf of his party, it was dear that he would receive 
unusual patronage from the official section of the Committee. Sir Muhammad 
Shaft espousing the extreme Muslim demands put, following the 

example of the President, several leading questions to which witness 

had only to reply in the affirmative. It all seemed so well- 
planned and arranged and worked very smoothly so long as the President, 
iff Muhammad Shah and Sir Arthur Froom examined witness, but Sir 
Sivaswami Iyer was puzzted at Mr. Kabiruddin’s admission to the 
President that he did not want any change either in the provinces or in the 
centra Sir Sivaswami therefore read the following extract from the memoran- 
dum ‘The present position where an irremovable executive stands controlled 
with a legislative house the najority of which is hostile is intolerable.* Sir 
Sivaswami asked how witness would remove this intorerable position. Mr. 
Kabirudnin Ahmed said his reply was given in the next sentence which read : 
It (the position) is unfair to the executive itself and unless the position is improved 
is bound to lead to a series of continued deadlocks*. Sir Sivaswami Iyer sug- 

S &ted that this was not an explanation and asked what improvement would 
e witness suggest Mr: Eabiruddin was at . his wit*s end. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman at once suggested that the improvement proposed 
by witness was that a larger number of Mahomedans should be in the Assembly. 
Sir Muharamed Shaft suggested that Mr. Eabiruddin Ahmed had already given 
an answer in his memorandum that partial responsibility be introduced in the 
central Government provided one-third of the Ministers were Mahomedans. Sir 
Sivaswamy Iyer protested that he wanted the witness to answer and 
not others to suggest Sir Alexander Muddiman asked the witness whether 
he agreed with his (President’s) reading of the point of view of the witness or 
not Mr. Eabiruddin Ahmed naturally nodded his assent But Mr. Eabiruddin 
was very insulting to Sir Sivaswamy Iyer throughout For instance, he told 
Sr Sivaswamy Iyer that he did not want to waste his time in answer 
ing questions which were not intelligent to him and that he would refuse 

to answer questions for which a reply was to be already found in the 

memorandum. The President gave Mr. Eabiruddin Ahmed too long 
a rope and the self specting members of the committee could not 

flsr#icfe recognise the existence of such a witness. The dimax came 

when Mr. Eabiruddin told Sir Sivaswamy Iyer in a low remark but which was 
quite within the hearing of Dr. Paranjpye and Sir Tej Bahadur who were 
sitting near the witness, that he was not prepared to be cross examined by a 
two-rupee lawyer. Tlmmmpm Dr. Paraijpye and Sir Tej Bahadur refused to 
cross-examine the witn« The President then felt that the affair had been 
bungled and this frieM of officials had gone beyond the Units of decency. Tbt 
President thereupon called upon the witness to withdraw if he had used the 
iwb complained of. The President said he himself did not hear them, Thun 
Xr. Xabiruddk explain! rmk® did not use the words in the sense put by 
Sir T, B. Sapra and -when the remarked that in whatever sense the 


8ir T. B. Sapru ana when the President remarked that in whatever sense the 
words might have been used, if they were used, they should be withdrawn* 
Xr. Kabmiddia Ahmed altogether denied having uttered them ! The Ptement 
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fell satisfied bat Sir T. B. Sarpu and Dr. Paranjpye were not and did not 
reeofcsider their d e ci si o n. 

Sir T. B. Sapra thereupon withdrew and returned only when Mr. 
E^itud& Ahme d’s evidence was IiIshedL The evidence itself had 
no weight and had not even a smattering of reasonableness about it It 
was a die-hard case put to suit the officii view. Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed 
represented that every Muslim who thotpet against him was a ti or 
to his oommunity, a puppet in the hands of pto-Hmdna, and a nonentity. 

Sir Abdur Kahim’s Evidence. 

On OCTOBER 23rd Sir Abdur Rahim appeared on behalf of the Bengal 
Government but beyond answering a few questions of Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
giving the Bengal Government’s view, he was really examined on his own note. 
Unfortunately both the Bengal Governments letter and Sir Abdur Rahim’s note 
were kept confidential and only the course of examination suggested what their 
contents were like. 

Sir Abdur Rahim’s evidence was unique in that he was there to support 
the Bengal Government’s case for tightening the present autocratic grip of the 
Government with a view to defy the wreckers of dyarchy and therefore to 
implant it more firmly than even the genius of (lie British Parliament could. 
Sir Alexander Muddiman suggested ana witness agreed that total refusal 
of the Ministers’ salary should be prohibited and the President of the 
Council guarded against orders of the court Mr. Jinnah and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru pointed out that in such a case the Ministers might persist in clinging 
to their office despite the vote of censure as the Mahomedan Ministers did 
in Bengal. Sir Abdur Rahim replied that the speeches on that occasion 
showed that the Ministers were not distrusted, but the Swarajists were 
out to wreck dyarchy. Sir Abdur Rahim then launched on a lecture 
which would have done honour to any conservative peer. .He said no 
stable responsible government could be run today and that dyarchy was quite 
workable and must be used to gain experience. He even went in a diametri- 
cally opposite direction to the view of his own Government on the subject 
Like the Punjab Government the Bengal Government found it impossible after 
six months or a year’s experience to work dyarchy by holding meetings of 
the two halves separately and introduced joint consultation and joint delibera- 
tions, thereby undertaking unitary aiministration while retaining the outward 
form of dyarchy. Sir Abdur Rahim would go a step further. He thought we 
had not had real dyarchy. He would give the Ministers a separate purse, 
their own Council secretaries, would abolish the right of secretaries to have 
access to the Governor, would reduce the Governor to a more or less consti- 
tutional head on the transferred side, and would ask official members not to 
vote in debates relating to transferred subjects: Of course he profusely 
assured Sir Alexander Muddiman that Ms advocacy of separate purse, of 
taking away the right of the secretaries and cartailing the interference of the 
Governor did not mean a reflection upon the way these matters had been 
managed hitherto. He was full of pmise for the officials. Only dyarchy must 
be fully enforced. Dr. Paranjpya and Sir . Sivaswamy Iyer looked, bewildered 
and asked him to state whether in such a ease the Ministers would advise 
their party to vote against resolutions on reserved subjects, which in the 
majority of oases were bound to be against the popular view. Sir Abdur Rahim 
stumbled and admitted that this was a grave defect in his scheme and the 
Bengal Government’s view about joint consultation looked sounder. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru was? anxious to know how the witness could defeat the Swa- 
rajists who were bound to gain further strength if no concession was made. 
Sir Abdur Rahim said ike franchise should be re-arranged to get the loyal 
Maiiomedam element in a larger number to support the Government SirTei 
Bahadur discovered that Sir Abdur Rahim had stated in his note that influential 
and respoasibie men had asked for an advance. As witness km said that 
Bengal did not want it Sir. T. B. Sapru asked whether Bengal did not possess 
responsible men. The witness was at his wit’s ends to esplain this discrepancy 

On OCTOBER 24th the co mmittee held the last sitting and examined two 
official witnesses. Mr* JOKES of the Finance department speaking for himself 
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had submitted -a ha which he showed how without amending 

the Act, fintadii autonomy oouM be gran ted to the provinces. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman appe»I so. modi moved by this memorandum- that he dubbed it 
valuable and aid not eaamuae witness tor more to five minuters. Sir Ted 
Bahadur Supra and Mr. Jimah, however, exposed the show by making wit- 
ness admit that so long as the revenues of India were vested in nis Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, the provinces could not have their way with their revenues. 
Therefore real financial autonomy could only be achieved by an amendment 
of the Act and not by merely altering the rules here and there. Sir Alexander 
MMdiman ielt the weakness of the position and attempted to save it by 
suggesting that if financial autonomy was not achieved, at any rate, the preli- 
minar ies essential for it would be realised by accepting Mr. Jukes’ sugesuons, 
the most importaat of which . was to separate provincial cash balances and 
enable the provinces to raise their own ways, and means advances from the 
Imperial Bank. In the matter of loan, he said, Simla must continue to exercise 
control over the provinces. As was expected from an officer of the Government 
of India. Mr. Jukes told Sir Arthur Froom that he thought the MeBton award 
reasonable. 

Mr. SPENCE, the next witness, was practically examined by Sir Moncrieff- 
Smith who, it appeared, had summoned his deputy to openly refute the charges 
made by witnesses from the provinces and also charges which seem to have 
been made against the Legislative department by the provincial Governments 
about unduly delaying provincial Bills sent up for sanction and obstructing 
them in some cases. Mr. Spence represented that his department 
was right and the provincial critics were all unreasonable- In one or two 
instances really the provincial Governments were at fault and it turned out that 
these instances occurred when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was the Law Member. 
Tim Sir Tej Bahadur told the committee and M. Spence corroborated the fact 
that Sir Haroourt Butler’s Government sent their Oudh Rent Bill with seven 
days’ notice for sanction before its introduction. Sir Tej Bahadur as Law Member 
protested against this. Then again before the Bill had become law, the U. P. 
Government had the audacity to send a reguest to the Legislative department 
to arrange for the assent of the Governor-General by a specific date. Against 
this Dr. Sapru strongly protested and the U. P. Government had to apolo- 
gise. Mr. Spence threw some further light by remarking that the Secretary 
of State Bent suggetions for liberalising the Bent Bill when it was under 
discussion and that these were communicated to the local Government who, 
however, did not incorporate them as they said they were anxious to get 
through the Bill as soon as possible. Another instance was when 50 clauses 
of the Calcutta Municipal BiU were sent and it was intimated that others would 
follow. There was also trouble about the Madras Land Settlement Bill. Dr. 
Paranjpye got from the witness an admission that the Bombay Government 
sat© Lt over Rao Bahadur Kale’s Religious Endowments Bill for an inor- 
dinate’ length which resulted in its lapsing when the Council was dissolved. 
Mr. Spence admitted that the requirement of previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India to substantial amendments to a Bill, as happened iu the case of 
the Allahabad University Bill, was very inconvenient but he could suggest no- 
remedy except a radioal alteration of the law of sanction. 

Close of the Committee’s Work.! 

♦ 

This closed the public examination of witnesses by the Committee after 
wliich the Committee met in camera to discuss the preliminaries in drawing 
up the report. For this purpose the Committee meet formally after au adjourn- 
ment on November 24th. The final report was issued, only in March last. 
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'Che Legislative Assembly 

SEPTEMBER SESSkiX-1924 

The Legislative session at Simla began on the 3rd September 1924 when 
the COUNCIL OF STATE met under the presidency of Sir Montagu Butler, 
aud the LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY un dor Sir Frederick Whyte. The most 
important business of the session was of course the discussion of the Lu 
Ileport (see Vol. I., p. 525) on which the Government showed an attitude of 
profound hostility to the Indian view and roundly declared that they were 
not going to accept the popular demands. 

The natural outcome of this unbending autocratic attitude of the Govern- 
ment was that they suffered the most ignominious defeats almost at every turn 
during the 14 days that the Assembly sat in this session. 

The most crushing Government defeats were made possible by the co-ordina- 
tion among non-officials by the formation of the Independent Party under the 
leadership of Mr. Jimiah. It should be remembered tliat when the new Assem- 
bly met at Delhi, the Swarajists found themselves 48 strong ranged against 
the same number on the side of Government The Independents held the 
balance. Negotiations then ensued and the Nationalist coalition was formed for 
the purpose of putting forward a common demand for an early examination of 
the Constitution and that failing an acceptable gesture in that direction within 
a month, the coalition would resort to the method of constitutional dead-lock 
and throw out the budget But very often in Dellii the Government was de- 
feated only by hare majority, and division was always uncertain because the 
bare majority might be lost by the unexpected absence of cne or two members 
of the coalition. The defect lay in the fact that the Independents were not # an 
organised group and were free to act as they chose on any particular occasion, 
and as they held the balance, the absence of their allegiance to any party made 
voting generally uncertain. The need for the formation of an Independent 
party was recognised in Delhi but specific efforts were not made in that direc- 
tion. The special May— 'June session also passed without its formation because 
its business was such that practically the whole House including Government 
benches were anxious to pass the Steel Protection Act. But. as soouas the members 
came up for the September session and found themselves faced with a series 
of important public questions for disposal the Independents at once sat together 
and formed themselves into a party with 28 membeis. Two motives led to 
its formation. There were some Independents who thought that the Nationalist 
ooalition ought to be put on a stable basis by their organisation : there were 
others who felt that as every popular vote could be carried only by their help 
they ought to be able to claim credit for this performance as an organised 
body and on that basis go back to the country and claim a legitimate share in 
the achievements of the Assembly. 

Goyemmentwas not keeping quiet all this while and tried in their own interest 
to divide the Nationalist camp. Communal feelings and agents were set up 
to bring about the formation of a Parliamentary Muslim party in the 
Assembly. If there were a Muslim party in the Assembly it would command 
40 votes and if the Mahomedan members of the Swaraj party and 
the Independent party mad e their allegience to the Nationalist group subject 
to their allegiance to the Muslim party, then the Government purpose was 
achieved. The Muslims would then told the balance between the Government 
and the Nationalists- With this aim Mr. Abdul Kasem, a nominated member 
torn Bengal, Mr. Kabirnddin Ahmed and Sir. Abdul Qaiyum tried almost with 
frenzy to form a Muslim group. But wiser counsels led by Mr. Jinnah prevailed 
gd there was no likelihood of undesirable elements gaining the upper hand. 
Sr Alexander Muddixnan threw them a bait by promising to re-open a question 
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which his predecessor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, liad assured the Assembly was dosed, 
and to consider the introduction of communal representation in the public 
services. Mr. Jinnah knew full well, as a member of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee, how anxious his official colleagues were to exploit the Moslems, 
and frustrated the attempt to form a seperate MusLm party in the Assembly 
subservient to Government 


Legislation. 

The official legislative programme of the session was not important as the 
Government postponed till the next Delhi Session the introduction of highly 
important measures, including a revision of the Sea Customs Act enactment 
of laws recognising Tiude Unions and providing for settlement of trade disputes, 
and the amendment of the Legal Practitioner’s Act with a view to give effect 
to the Bar Ocmimittee’s report to remove the uncalled for distinctions between 
vakils and barristers. The Mercantile Marine Committee’s Report, the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee’s Report and the Bray Report about tho Frontier Provinces 
was also postponed to be considered in Delhi. 

The non-official legislative programme was of a far-reaching character. But 
unfortunately Government allotted only two days for non-official Bills with 
the result that out of thirty new Bills haidly more than three could be intro- 
duced, of which two concerned labour by proposing to provide for the payment 
of weekly wages and grant of maternity benefits to women workers. The third 
Bill introduced was of Mr. Neogy for prohibiting the reservation of railway 
compartments for any community or race. Among the Bills which came under 
the guillotine were the important measures of Mr. Kelkar for providing for the 
registration of political associations and for amending the provision about the 
grant of passports, and that of Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar for amending the 
sedition sections of the Indian Penal Code. The inadequacy of non-official 
days was the cause of grave discontent among the members, ana it was only when 
threatened that all official Bills would be postponed, that Sir Alexander Muddi* 
man secured the grant of two more non-official days for the discussion of resolu- 
tions. Great, interest was evoked on the second and third reading of Dr. Gour’s 
Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act The debate on this Bill was 
the most heated and one of the best of the session, and it was here that the 
Goverments’ case was the weakest Part I of the Act which provided means for 
dealing with secret societies, was repealed two years ago, but Part 11 
could not be dealt with then, because all it could do was to proclaim them as 
unlawful 


The following is a list of the legislative work in this session 

A Bill to repeal certain enactments whereby breaches of contracts by labour- 
era had been made punishable under sections 490 and 492 of the Indian Penal* 
Code in I’egard to service during a voyage was intoduced. 

A Bill to re-enact with amendments the Indian Soldier’s Litigation Act, 1918, 
to meet certain exigencies of service in the. Indian Army during the grmi 
war , was passed by the Council of State. The Assembly referred it to a 
Select Committee. 

A Bill to amend further the Indian Mojor Vehicles Act, 1914, to maintain a 
careful control ever breaches of the law relating to motor traffic, was passed. 

A BUI entitled “the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill” intended to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure for affording greater 
protection of boys and girls under the age of eighteen years against immorality 
was passed. 

A Bill to give effect to certain articles of the International Convention for the 
suppression of and traffic in obscene publications was passed by the Council of 
8tste; but the Assembly referred it to & Select Committee. 

A Bill was brought in to amend and consolidate the law relating to 
Provident Funds in order to make more effective toe purpose of the existing Act 

A Bill to provide for toe bettor regulation of cotton-ginning and other press 
factories was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 
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ik Bill to consolidate, amend and extend the law relating to the levy of date 
or customs on articles imported or exported by land from or to territory outside 
British India was passed into law. 

A Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act was passed. It had reference 
only to Banking Companies whose capital was expressed in rupees. An 
amendment to bring within the scope of the Bill Co-bperative Banks 
established under the Co-operative Socicte. Act, 1912 was passed. 

Of the non-official bills may be mentioned 

Dr. Gour’s Bill to make provision .for the better management of Hindu 
religious and charitable trust proper and for ensuring the keeping and publica- 
tion of proper accounts of such trusts was adjourned. 

Dr. Gour’s Bill to repeal certain provisions of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1908 was passed by 71 votes to 40 defeating all attempts 
of Government to shelve it. 

Mr. K. Hama Aiyangar’s Bill further to amend the Registration Act, 1906 
was referred to Select Committee by 42 votes to 38. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar’s Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 
1908 was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Rangachariar’s Bill to provide that when fire-arms are . used for the 
purpose of dispersing an assembly, preliminary warning Rhould in certain cir- 
cumstances be given, was referred to Select Committee by 58 votes against 38. 

Mr. Cliaman Lall introduced a Bill to make provision for the weekly payment 
of wages to workmen, domestic servants and other employees. 

Mr. Joshi introduced a Bill to regulate the employment of women in factories 
and mines on estates to which the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 
applied. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy introduced a Bill intended to prohibit the reservation of 
compartments in railway trains for the exclusive use of persons belonging 
to any particular community, race or creed. To his Bills which were still 
pending before the Legislature, Dr. Gour added another when he introduced 
his Special Marriage (Amendment) Bill in order to correct what he called an 
anachronism under the existing law. 

Resolutions 

The most important resolution of the session was the Government motion 
on the Lee Report. It was moved by the Home Member m toe Assembly on 
toe 10th September and in the Council of State by the Home Secretary on toe 
15to September, the discussion in the former place lasting 8 days and in the 
latter 2 days. Government suffered defeat m the Assembly but,, as usual, 
they got the Upper House pass their motion. This debate is given m full on 
pp. 72 — 88, 


Railway Futance 


The next most important resolution was in connection with Railway Finance. 
It came up before the Legislative Assembly on the L7th September 1924 when 
toe adjourned debate on the resolution regarding ithe separation of toe railway 
from general finance was resumed. The resolution before the House which 
Sir Charles Innes had moved at Delhi on the 3rd March 1924 ran as follows 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor- General in Council that in order 
to relieve the general budget from toe violent fluctuations caused by toe in- 
corporation therein of the railway estimates and to enable toe railways to carry 
out a continuous railway policy based on toe necessity of making a definite 
return over a period of years to the State on (he capital expended on rail ways: 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated from toe general finances of the 
country and toe general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be toe first charge on railway 
earnings. 
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bo a sum equal to five-fifths of 1 per oenl on 
9 of railway J.m&MMmM capital contributed by 
am Stifei and capital espmditnra on strategic 
a of the penultimate financial year plu* one-fifth 
pit remaining after payment of this fixed return. 


subjects tne concur that if in any year railway revenues are 
insufficient to provide the percentage of five-sixths of 1 per cent, on 
the i capital at chaise, surplus profits in the next or subsequent yean 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes of division until 
such deficiency has been made good. 

From the contribution so fixed will be deducted the loss in working, 
and the interest on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after payment of these charges shall be 
available for the railway administration to be utilised in- 
to) forming reserves for— 

(t) equalising dividends, that is to say, for securing the payment of the 
percentage contribution to the general revenues in lean years. 


! tt) depredation, 
m) writing down and writing off capital : 

(W the improvement of services rendered to the public. 
(c) the reduction of rates. 


(4) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 

as may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow 
temporarily from capital or from the reserves for the purpose of 
meeting expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget, subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subse- 
quent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice the figures of gross receipts and 

expenditure of railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, be placed before the 
Legislative Assembly in the form of a demand for giants, and on a 
separate day or days among the days allotted for the discussion of 
the demands for grants the Member, in charge of Railways will make 
a general statement on railway accounts and working. Any rer 
ductions in the demand for grants for railway resulting from the 
vote of the Legislative Assembly will not enure to general revenues 
t-s,, will not have the effect of increasing the fixed contribution for 
the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the estimates of railway expenditure 

before the Central Advisory Council on some date prior to the date 
for the discussion of the demand for grants for railways. 

To this Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith moved the following amendment :— 
“That for the original Resolutions the following be substituted, namely : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in 
arfar to relieve the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
mcorpopidon therein of the railway estimates and to enable railways to carry 
out a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a definite 
return to general revenues, on the money expended by the State on railways 

(1) The railway finanoes shall be separated from the general finanoes of the 

country and the general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the first charge on the 
net receipts of railways. 

(2) The contribution shall be baaed • on the capital at ohfcrge and working 

results of commercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per cent, 
on the oaxetal at ohm# at commercial lines (exclud/ . capital con- 
tributed & companies and States) at the end of the penulti- 

mate financial year jpwi one-fifth' of any surplus profits remaining 
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after payment of tin's fixed ret ai n, subject la the txand&aen tint, if 
in any year railway revenues are toMSonft In provide tfceperaentafe 
of (me per cent on the capita i at cteqaa, surplus p n e fita in the next 
or subsequent years will not he 1 ©mi In have aocraed for 
purposes of division until such deficiency has been maflegoodL 
The interest on the capital at charge of and the loss m wuri rin g str a tegic 
lines shall be borne by general i#tenues and shall consequently be 
deducted from the contribution so cnli^ktedinonier to arrive at the 
net amount payable from railway to general revenues each year. 

(3) Any surplus remaining after tins payment to general revenues shall be 

transferred to a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount 
available for transfer to the railway reserve exceeds in any year 
three crores of rupees, only two-thuds of the excess over three crores 
shall be transferred to the railway reserve and the remaining one 
third shall accrue to general revenues. 

(4) The railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual 

contribution to general revenues : to provide, if neossaiy, for arrears 
of depreciation and for writing down and writing off capital : and to 
strengthen the financial position of railways in order that the ser?i« 
rendered to the public may be improved and rates may be reduced. 

(5) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 

as may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow 
temporarily from capital or from the reserves for the purpose of 
meeting expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subse- 
quent years. 


(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be constituted consis- 
ting of two nominated official members of the Legislative Assembly 
one of whom should be Chairman, and ten members elected by the 
Legislative Assembly from their body. The members of the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways shall be eantfficio members of the 
Central Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not 
more than two a further nominated official members, five non-official 
members selected from a panel of eight elected by th e Council of 
State from their body and five non-official members selected from a 
panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. 

The Railway Depptment shall place the estimates of railway expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some date 
prior to the date for the discussion of the demand for grants for 
railways. 


(7) The rad way budget shall be presented to the Legislative Assembly if 
possible in advance of .the general budget in order that more time 
may be allotted for its discussion, and the Member in charge of 
rauways shall then make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. The expenditure proposed in the railway budget 
including expenditure from the depreciation fund and tilt railway 
reserve, shall be placed before the Legislative Assembly in the form 
of demands for grants. The .form the budget shall take after 
separation, the detail it shall give and the number of demands for 
flfnmtB into which the total vote shall be divided shall be considered 
by the Railway Board in ooniiltation with* the proposed Standinf 
finance Committee for Railways with a view to the introdnoti«m 

improvements m tame for the next budget, if possibla 

®) These armngemente shall be subject to periodic revision but shall be 
provisionally tried for at least three years. 

During toe debate several amendments were made (see pp. 9&-104) and toe 
resomtaon as finally adopted ran.— 

Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in 
aider to relieve the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
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incorporation therein of the railway estimates and to enable railways to cany 
out a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a definite 
retain to general revenues, on the money expended by the State on 
railways 

(1) The railway finances shall l>e separated from the general finances of the 
country and the general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the tirst charge on the 
net receipts of railways. 

U) The contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and working 
results of commercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per 
cent on the capital at charge of commercial lines (excluding capital 
contributed by companies and Indian States) at the end of the 
penultimate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus profits re- 
maining after payment of this fixed return, subject to the condition 
that, if in any year railway revenues are insufficient to provide me 
percentage of one per cent, on the capital at charge, surplus profits 
to the next or subsequent years will not be deemed to have 
accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been 
made good. 

The interst on the capital at charge of, and the loss in working strategic 
lines shall bo borne by general revenues and shall consequently be 
deducted from the contribution so calculated in order to arrive at 
the net amount payable from railway to general revenues each 
year. 

(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment to general revenues shall be 

transferred to a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount avail- 
able for transfer to the railway reserve exceeds in any year three 
crores of rupees only two-thirds of the excess over three crores 
shall be transferred to the railway reserve and the remaining one- 
third sliall accrue to general revenues. 

(4) The railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual 

contribution to general revenues : to provide, if necessary, for 
arrears of depreciation and for writing down and writing off capital ; 
and to strengthen the financial position of railways m order that 
the services rendered to the public may be improved and rates may 
be reduced. 

(5) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 

as may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow tem- 
porarily from capital or from the reserves for the purpose of meeting 
expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient provision 
in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to ,make repayment 
of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subsequent 
yean. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be constituted of one 

nominated official member of the Legislative Assembly who should 
be Cbairmss and eleven members elected by the Legislative Assem- 
bly from their body. Tbe members of the Standing Finance 
Conpiittee for Railways shall be ex-officio members of the Central 
Advisory Council which shall consist in addition, of not more than 
one farther nominated official member, six non-official members 
selected from a panel of eight elected by the Council of State from 
their body and six nan-official members selected from a panel of 
eight elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. 

The Bailway Department shall place the estimates of railway expenditure 
Mare the Staging finance Committee for Bailways on some date 
pete# to the date for the discussion of the demand for giants for 
railways and shall, as far as possible, instead of the OKfjmdituif 
programme revenue show the eiwnditure under a iepreeiabon fund 
created as per the tor rules for charge to capital and revenue. 

( 7 ) The railway budget toll be presented to the Legislative Assembly it 
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Mr. Bhare referred his bill amending the Merchant Shipping Act to a Select 
Committee and Sir Basil Blackett’s motion to refer to Select ^ committees 
the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill and the land Customs, Bill was passed. 
Sr Charles Innes introduced the Bill for the better regulation of Cotton 
ginning and Cotton pressing factories. Mr. A. C. Chatter] ee then introduced 
the last Bill cm the agenda for amending the Post Office Act. 

On September 8th the Assembly sat for over four hours to consider further 
stages of the three Bills introduced on the 3rd. The question of the Opium 
policy of the Govt. was raised in a long series of questions ; Sir Basil Blackett 


obstinately defended the shameless 
which were importing Opium from ] 


by layingthe blame on those countries 


A Select Committee on the Cotton ginning and pressing factory Bill. was 
moved by Sir Charles Innes but on the motion of Mr. Aney the Bill was sent 
for circulation. The Land Customs Bill was then sent to a Select Committee 
and Mr. A. C. Chatterjee’s Post Office Amendment Bill was passed. 


SIMLA-10TH SEPTEMBER 

Beadlution on the Lee Report 


On the 10th September the galleries were packed in the Assembly and 
utmost enthusiasm prevailed on the forth coming debate. Question time 
produced a little preliminary Bkirmish of the Nationalist with the Government 
over Mr. Bamchmdrm Bao’s question regarding the publication of the evidence 
tendered before the Lee Commission. Government declared that the Secretary 
of State had decided not to comply with the Assembly’s request to publish 
the evidence. 


Sir Alexander MUDD IMAN then rose and moved his resolution on the Lee 
Report and spoke for an hour from his printed speech. 

The Resolution was in the following terms 
This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
(1) that the following recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services in India be in principle approved— 
to) that while the existing system of appointment and control of the All- 
India Services should in present conditions, be maintained in reserv- 
ed fields, the following Services operating in transferred Adds, 
namely, the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural 
Service, the I n dian Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Roads 
Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers in those provinces in 
which the two branches have been separated, and the Indian Forest 
Service in Bombay and Burma, should, so far as future recruits are 
concerned, be appointed and controlled by local Governments ; 

(U that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be 
increased as rec o mm e nded ; 


to 

( 2 ) 


the t having paraeular regard to recommendation la), early steps be 
taken to constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by 
section 9W3 of the Government of India Act and to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary ; 


that I#, E«sage, concessions and. pensions be granted to the officers 
ofthe superior Civil Services m India approximately on the scale 
recommended ; and 

fcat tiie raooiuDMndatkm of tee Royal Commission regarding the oon- 
sfetstian of Pffnnaal Medical Services in Governor’s Provinces be 
accepted m principle subject to— 



reserve : 
officers in the 


(a) the farther 



conditions necessary to secure an adequate 
recruits for the needs of the fenny* 
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wmmmvt It was more in the nature of a carefully prepared memwmibm 
on the Lee Report than an oratorical exposition of the Government*® case. 
Now and then Sir Alexander broke away from his paper and elf bonded a point 
with a homely turn of phrase which prevented monotony. It was dear that 
if by any chance reasoned argument codd prevail, he was ready to assist. 
He appealed to the Assembly as a fair-mindCCjBonse, not to let its judg- 
ment be donded by the knowledge that the Loe^fcmmission had been appointed 
against the wish or its predecessor. He emphasised the weight of the Commi- 
ssign’s authority, presided over by an ex-Cahinot Minister, who with two of hie 
colleagues had no Indian interest past or future, .and containing only one active 
Service member, as well as four Indians of distinction and * the last of the 
Lieutenant-Governors.” They had come to an unanimous finding and that in 
itself suggested that the compromise effected was of value. 

Then camo a little disquisition on the status of the Public Services. .In no 
country did they come in direct contact with the Legislature, between which and 
them tu 9 Government acted as a buffer. Even in Enfciimd nine-tenths of the day 
to day administration was carried on by the Services. There was no Legislature, 
however much informed with wisdom, and no Government, however able, which 
could function without the Services. Indeed, without the Services they would 
be like a man without arms. So, if they disagreed with the Government^ policy, 
let them criticise the Government The Government had a broad back and it 
was there to be hit, but let them leave the Services alone. 

And what was to happen to these Services under the Lee proposals? All but 
the two security Services and the Irrigation and the Forest Service (the last 
excluding Bombay and Burma) were to be provincialised. For the sake of 
argument he would take provincialisation to mean Indianisation. What was the 
final picture ? Eventually there would be only 1,300 British officers in the All- 
India Services, including doctors and the military medical reserve, and of the 
675 Englishmen in the Indian Civil Service, less than 400 would be filling posts 
of major responsibility and the remainder would be under training or on leave. 
Was that excessive in a country of 300 million people ? 

Here the Lee Commission had indeed gone to the very limit of safety. He did not 
want to lay too much stress on communal difet^nees and provincial feeling. He 
had been told they were lessening : he had been 25 years m India and had seen 
no signs of. it. He did not believe that the country eonld afford or wanted to 
dispense with British officers. He had 'heard It sugrfed that British recruit- 
ment should be stopped only for a time. Did they think that once stopped 
recruitment could be revived? 


The Home Member marshalled his arguments with great thoroughness. His 
explanation of the rise in the cost of living ip the tea before the war neces- 
sitating the appointment of the Islington Couransmom, of the causes which render- 
ed the belated and partial adoption of that Comnasian’ff proposals inadequate, 

— v! " “ 1 was shattered by the 

toe oast of living since 
The C6mmi83iGzrs find- 


because within a year the basis on which it . 
crash in the rupee exchange and of the furtoc, . 
the War, was smoothly and unanswerably dev 
ing should be regarded as the verdict of a jury. 



to.grve effect to the 
. assign. Amid roars of 
Member stated that the 
of Members of Council and: 


He briefly explained how. the Government 
proposals by stating where they differed from 
laughter froifl the benches round him, toe 

Government did not agree to increase toe pea 

Governors. They deferred consideration of toe medical proposals, as already 
explained, the matter being very, complex. Tim' proposed to extend the. award 
of overseas allowances to administrative officers drawing R&3,000 and under, 
steering a middle course between the divergent views of the European ana 

Indian members of the Commission. They had iwiei to state toe 

pay straightaway in sterling, in order tom toe officer might be pretec 

loss when toe rupee was below Is. 4d. and toe Government might benefit when 
it was over that figure. 

Incidentally the Lee Report was approximately accurate in 41 a estimate of 
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in the last examination only 21 British candidates had" been forthcoming, as 
against 200 before the War, am the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 had produced 
only 20, 19 and 38 candidates mpctiyely. Financial considerations placed 
an imparted past in recmitmair mm he imkiained that if they recruited 
li^dmmen those should be good Englishmen. In this matter the BriMilt Parlia- 
ment was anxious. This was a great occasion! a great opportunity. Would the 
Assembly rise to it? 


It had been suggested that the British were actuated by a desire to obtain 
posts in India for iieir relations. On the basis of the Lee Report the number 
of posts would be 45 annually. That was no more than a large British firm 
might recruit in a year. Was an Empire like the British Empire likely to be 
ot^sed by sues trifling considerations ? Were people like the British likely to 
take such a line? Lord Lee had recently stated that tf his proposals were adopted 
he would assist in recruitment and there were indications that, given a favour- 
able atmosphere, recruitment would improve. 

Sir Alexander concluded with a telling peroration. He did not base his claim 
on an appeal for the Serfices* but he had seen it somewhere stated that British 
officers oonsiluted a horde of mercenary officiate fattening on India. The gibe 
stung. He did not trouble about his own Service. History would pass judgment 
on it But was it really in that fight that Indians viewed the other Services ? 
What about the doctors, the engineers, thepolioe, who had spent their lives, laid 
down their lives in the service of India? He felt comforted, however, that there 
was no sting in the word ‘mercenary \ for they were mercenaries in the same 
way as that great army of whom it is written, ‘‘These on the day when heaven 
was falling, the hoar when the earth’s foundation fled, followed their mercenary 
calling ana took their wipes and are dead”. The speech was warmly applauded. 


Fr. Mohlal’s Amendment. 

When the Assembly resumed after lunch Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU moved 
his amendment on behalf of the Nationalist party and dealt with its clauses one 
by one and explained the justification for them. 

The amendment rans:— 

“That having regard to the following among other facts viz., 

YA) That the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India 
was appointed and allowed to enter upon its functions in utter dis- 

a regard of the resolutions passed by the first Assembly. 

(B) That all the questions affecting the Civil Services are inseparably 
connected with and entirely dependent upon the larger question of 
the grant of Responsible Government to India and cannot be enter- 
tained and satisfactorily dealt with unless and until the resolution of 
this House on Responsible Gotamment, adopted on the 18th February, 
1924, is substantially complied with. 

IC) That the terms of reference to the said Royal Commission and the 
reqommendations mode by it involve die perpetuation of an antiquated 
and anachronistic system of public services without any attempt to 
reconstruct the administrative machinery to suit the present, day 
conditions of India, which are widely different from those prevailing 
when it* was inaugurated. 

ID) That the said terms of reference to the said Royal Commission and 
the reocmunenda§»s made by it are based an the mr wwssated 
assumption that the existing system of Government, both Oentnd and 
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Provincial, and the present position, powers and functions of the 
Stmfiry of Stale, the Governor-General and the Governors of the 
Provinces would continue indefinitely. 

(E) That some of the recommendations of the Royal Commission are Inten- 
ded to deprive the Legislatures even of their existing powers by 
suggesting devices to transfer fbe items of expenditure hitherto 
subject to the vote of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils to 
the head of non-votable items. ■ ‘ ... 

‘(F) That the said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations 
in the treatment of the All-India Services. ... 

‘(G> That the said recommendations make the extraordinary provision that 
the officers appointed to the All-India Services after 1919, as ate 
those to be appointed hereafter, sliall have the guarantee agma|tand 
compensation for being transferred from the Reserved to the Trans- 
ferred field of service— a contingency which they must be taken to to 
well aware of when they were appointed. The said provision is 
moreover likely seriously to prejudice the development of the cons- 
titution- 

‘(H) That the enquiry held by the Royal Commission has been unsatisfac- 
tory in* that the bulk of the evidence on which the bold recommen- 
dations of the Commission are based was allowed to be tendered, and 
accepted in camera and no material evidence is either indicated or 
made available to this Assembly. 

Recommendations. 

This Assembly recommends to the Govemor-General-in-Council that the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior Services of India 
be not accepted and this Assembly further recommends that instead of 
the recommendations, referred to m danse (1) sub-clauses A, B, and 
C and clause (2) of Sir Alexandar Muddi man’s resolution, so far as the 
latter relates to future entrants into the Civil Services, being approved, 
the following steps be taken in respect of the future reciuitmg and 
control of the Services^ namely : 

‘(1) That all further recruitment in England for the Civil Services in India, 
including the Medical Services under the existing rules be stopped. 

‘(2) That the Secretary of State be requested to take the necessary steps for 
the purpose of transferring the powers of appointment and control of 
the Services now vestea in him to the Government of India and the 
local Governments, such powers to be exercised under laws to be 
passed by the Indian and Local legislatures regulating the Public 
Services, including the classification of the Civil Services in India, 
the methods of their recruitmert, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowance and discipline and conduct 

4 (3) That a Public Services Commission be established in India and the 
constitution and functions of that Commission be determined on 
the recommendations of a Committee elected by this Assembly. 

This Assembly is unable, in view of the present financial condition of India 
and on the materials before it, to satisfy itself as to the propriety and 
reasonableness of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
in respect of the alleged grievances of those at present holding office 
in the Civil Services and cannot with due regard to the interests of 
the tax-payer assent to the imposing of the fresh burdens on the 
already over-burdened finances of the country; but in view of the 
financial relief involved in the stoppage of all recruitment outside 
India under the existing rules as recommended above, this Assembly 
recommends that instead of approving the recommendation contained 
m danse (2) of Sir Alexander Muddim&n’s resolution, so far as it 
relates to the present incumbents, the Governor-Geneial-in-Council 
will be pleased to take steps to enable this. House to elect a com- 
mittee to go at once into the entire question on all the nisteiMs 
available to the Royal Commission including the evidence taken in 
camera and to make its recommendations to this House as early as 
possible,” 
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In moving his .long amendment. Pandit Motilal made it dear at the outset 
that it was a Nationalist Party amendment He ocKiatokted the Ho ran H onber 
on the great ability and perspicacity with which he had dealt with the subject 
in his, resolution. But Sir Alexander had not placed before the House aay new 
material - which was not known to them before he made the speech. The Pandit 
dissented from the Home Member on the latter’s points that the reoommendar 
(tons were -the result of a compromise and that the Indian members on the 
Commission were representative Indians. -He asked, who Elected the Mian 
Members on the Commission and whom did they represent and what position 
aid they occupy in the pnblic life of India ? Sir Alexander had asked the House 
1o take the Commission’s Report us the verdict of a jury. As one acquainted with 
the jurors, the Pandit asked where was the evidence taken in open court, when 
did the .judge lay nil the facts recorded before the jurors and ask for their ver- 
dict? In the absence of these factors the verdict of this Commission meant 
nothing. The objections of the Assembly and the people to the adoption of the 
Report vitiated the whole of the proceedings and went to the very root of the 
recommendations of the Commission. 

The Pandit referred to the Government resolution which wanted the Assem- 
bly; to accept in principle the recommendations of the Commission which were a 
string of u ipse dixit”, based on evidence which were shut out of the House. He 
was glad that the Government only accepted the recommendations in principle 
because that showed that they . did not accept the recommendations in the 
form and to the extent which was laid down. That being so, the Pandit confi- 
dently asserted that there was not a single recommendation of the Commission 
which had been accepted by the Government as it stood without any qualifica- 
tion or modification. Then again Sir Alexander Muddiman only wanted that 
financial prowsals should be approximately given effect to. The principle of the 
recommendations was that the existing Services should be pud more money and be 
better treated than at present. This principle was known to Indians long before 
the galaxy of President and Members of the Royal Commission met together 
and spent five lakhs of the tax-payers* money. The Government resolution was 
in effect a demand for a free hand to do what they pleased, because everything 
could be justified as coming under the principle referred to, but the whole 
country urges the Government not to accept the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

The “Pioneer” (which was the great champion of official world both here 
and in England) had itself admitted in its issue of 8th September that as regards 
the reorganisation of Medical Services, the Government could not recommend accep- 
tance of the principle of these proposals without considerable reservation, that 
there must be a complete review of the whole question involved and that the 
scheme in the present state of recruitment would be quite impracticable. 

As regards the first clause of his own amendment that the Commission was 
appointed in utter disregard of the first Assembly’s views, the Pandit .referred 
m detail to the history of this matter and said that the Royal Commission was 
forced on the country in spite of the protests of the fiist Assembly, which hade 
the backing of general opinion in the country and in tbe press. . In that itmto 
it turned out that the Government of India itself was at one time opposed td 
the appointment of the Commission; but the Government of India had to befit 
before the will of the Government in England and it was but natural that tbs 
GovemorQeneral should have certified the amount asked for it On these fact! 
alone; the Pandit 'would have refused to look into the report Bat the pro s o n 
Government in England and the present Secrehuy of State were not responsible 
for their previous Government. The present Government in England m the 
debate in the House of Lords had asked Indians to base themselves an the merits 
of the Repoit Tliat was why they went into Sie merits of the question and 
after consideration and discussion they said that the recommendations of the 
Commission should not te accepted. But, let it be remembered that the Congress 
(including Swarajists) and Literals (including the Moderates) had both pronounc®! 
rgainst the proc edure and were from the beginning oppose! to the constitution 
of the Commission. M any strange Liberal Uere and a strange lateral there 
gave evidence tefure Die Commission it was in iiis own personal capacity. ’ I 
put it to the Labour Government to place themselves in our position and tdl up 
how they would treat the report ” 
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. Dealing with the second clause, the Pandit said that the Civil Services were 
inseparably connected with the question of the grant of Responsible Government 
It was impossible to conceive how any Service could be properly organised or 
rulei framed for its maintenance until the Indians knew the master these pub- 
lic servants had got to serve. Indians claimed the right to lay down the policy 
and to enforce it and if the Public Services would hot carry them out, then 
they had a right of exercising their disciplinary jurisdiction over them. He asked 
whether the policy which the Government wasinow pursuing had any relation 
whatever to the grant of Responsible Goverrimaai At die rate at which they 
were going he .feared it would take hundreds of years for Indians 

to get Responsible Government. “We do not want simply a brown 
bureaucracy to be substituted for a white bureaucracy. We want 

substantial . powers in the administration of the country, and if our 
White friends will agree to stay on and take part we shall be 
glad to have them (hear hear). But the system of the Services is* now the same 
as.it was m 1813, and in the year of grace 1924 the old “man bap” system 

exists. The “ma bap” principle will not help you any longer to govern the 

country. It must give place to “Bahin Bai” system. That is, we want to treat 
you as brothers and sisters, but no more of your “raa bap”.” 

Proceeding, Pandit Motilal Nehru approvingly quoted from the “Times of 
India” Bombay, of a recent date, in which it was stated that the Bystem by 
which the Public Services were recmited was not what the country really 
required and there was no justification for perpetuating a regime which was in- 
troduced at a time now long past. The Pandit maintained that the system was 
antiquated and anachronic. But he denied any member of this House or any 
Legislature had said that the European servicemen were hordes of mercenary 
officials. At the same time, he would call Sir Alexander Muddiraan as an 
anachronism (laughter;. He knew that Englishmen were able. But were 
they wanted— that was the question wlucli must be faced. The Pandit then 
. referred to the passage allowances and provident funds which were made non- 
votable and asked whether that was the way to advance Self-Government in India. 

The speaker then dwelt on the non-publication of evidence tendered before 
the Royal Commission and objected to the argument that because the bulk of 
the evidence was given “in camera” therefore the whole of the evidence could 
not be made public. The Commission ought to have examined, m 
camera” only those witnesses who had divulged certain State secrets and they 
ought to have insisted on taking the evidence of the witnesses generally in 
public. Instead of that, what had happened? From the Madras. Mail it ap- 
peared that the Commission asked the Secretary of a Service Association to give 
his evidence “in camera” while he was prepared to give, in public, and it further 
appeared that the other members of that Service. Association protested against 
their Secretary having acccepted to be examined ‘ m camera.” The Pandit quoted 
another case in which a Service Officer of. Madras sent in his memorandum con- 
taining views independent of his Association. . He wanted to be examined in 
public while the Commission insisted on examining him “in camera. The re- 
sult was that he was not examined at all. He maintained that the Royal 
Com mission failed to take evidence in the proper manner and therefore he 
was not prepared to admit the contention that much of toe evidence 
was “in camera” and tliat it should, not l>e published. The Pandit 
pointed out that the standard of recruitment of Europeans should .not be 
that a certain proportion should be retained but because a certain kind of 
work was to be done for which Europeans were specially qualified. He could not 
therefore accept the Obiter dicta” of the Lee Commission as regards recruitment. 

Concluding toe Pandit said :“The Government of India Act, 1919, was a depar- 
ture in the art of governing the subject races. It is said that as India is 
progressively entitled to Responsible Government, something must be done to 
the Services. You know that there were some cynical .people who ungraciously 
examined toe gift horse in its mouth. But no sooner did they examine than it 
was found that it was a hollow wooden horse, (Laughter). The. most venture- 
some of cynical people refused to ride toe horse, They set out m right earnest 
for the real horse even if they lost their saddle. The .less venturesome ofjhem 
Med to ride ; if they rode it, they shook themselves violently onit Bqt« was 
... ie - " " 
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disappointment they had to ask for the removal of the steel fume so as to save 
a little play to the wooden korse. Their request was listened to and a Royal 
Commission was appointed and Indianisation was promised. But, what it is that 
was done ? Some screws and nails were taken from the front and fixed behind 
with the result that the horse is still immovable. The whole attempt in tit© 
Report is to stave off the evil day as Iona as it can be done and meanwMa 
dig the foundations of British rule deeper and deeper so that when the day for 
Swaraj actually comes there will be nothing to hand over (hear, hear). I feel 
therefore that this House should not encourage that feeling by accepting any 
of the recommendations of the Commission, but throw them out in their en- 
tirety” (loud applause). 

Sm Charles bnres 

At about qtuarter past four the Pandit had finished and Sir CHARLES INN3S 
rose to give the Assembly a taste of his fighting Qualities. No lawyer, he 
could not interest himself in Pandit liotilal Nehru’s dialectics, but he came 
like a keen summer breeze into the Assembly Chamber and brushed aside 
vigorously the evasive protests against the Lee Commission’s appointment and 
against acting on the Report until the constitutional enquiry was completed. 
First, the Assembly should not trdat lightly the Report of a body appointed toy 
the King. Secondly, the Lee Commission had not been asked to report on the 
Constitution but on the Services- If the Pandit and his friends wanted to dis- 
cuss constitutional issues, there was no use continuing the debate. 

Ironical cheers greeted this direct challenge. The question was not, said Sir 
Charles Innes, whether dyarchy was bad, so why continue the debate ? Amid 
the renewed cheers, Sir Charles was asked what effect the proposals would have 
on any Constitutional change. “No effect at all, declared the Commerce Member 
and then proceeded to try and shake the Assembly from the placid dream con- 
jured up in its decorous slumbers on the green leather benches in the white 
halls of Simla and Delhi Whatever form of Government there was, the busi- 
ness of the administration would go on. Leaving the chair alone for a moment. 
Sir Charles spoke direct: “You gentlemen find changes here but in the districts 
there is remarkable little change.” 

Perhaps it was an extravagant estimate to say that five millions of the 
people cared about politics. At any rate it was a conservative estimate that 240 
millions were not at all interested. They only Wanted to be governed. What- 
ever the British might do in India, when they left they would endeavour to 
leave behind a strong, efficient pure and incorruptible administration and it was 
with that end in view that the Lee Commission had reported. Quoting old time 
salaries Sir Charles declared that the mouth of officials watered when they 
thought of them. They did not want it to be forgotten that there had been a 
war. They did not expect to live again the glorious nineties, but when the cost 
of living had risen 100 per cent, and the increase in pay had been only about 
10 or 11 per cent in one Service alone, it was obvious that relief was necessary. 

And in discussing the Commission he regretted to find the Pandit casting 
aspersions on the Indian members, who were men of great public spirit and it did 
not become the Assembly to condemn the performance of their difficult task 
because they had not been elected by the Legislature. Whatever had happened 
in the Government, there had, as he had said, been remarkable little change in 
the district*.- The district officers, it was true, advised where they formerly 
controlled District Boards and the like ; but they would always he required, 
especially in a country of vast distances and great expanses. The Pandit might 
describe personal Government as “ma hap Government,” hot the feet remained 
that the people, the real people of India liked it and the District Officer would 
have to exercise it so that he was available to hear and settle the people’s 
grievances. 

Sir Charles reminded the Assembly that no country could be great without 
having a respect for law and order, and in that respect mere had been a 
tendency to sap in recent years. It was a serious matter in Ind la, where there 
was much inflammable material in communal, racial, religiqua and caste 
differences, which might at any time cause a conflagration. Was it 1 likely that 
the Assembly would persuade Parliament that the Englishman was unnecessary. 
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He reminded them that only recently the depressed classes* had petitioned .V 
more British officers. In the short space of about 20 minutes, Sir Charles Innes 
had brought the Assembly face to face with the veal facts of the case, and he 
was warmly cheered by his European non-officials as ho sat down after a 
speech m which .he had completely exposed what he called the unreality of 
the Pandit’s position. % 

Sir Charles Innes thanked Pandit Motilal for offering the Olive branch hut 
regretted, that the Government could not accept it. The Commission appointed 
by the King deserved respectful treatment. The Commission was not. asked to 
consider whether dyarchy was workable or whether provincial autonomy be 
granted. It did its job regarding, the position of Services well while at the same 
time it kept m view the possibility of constitutional changes when it recom- 
mended that, when reserved services are transferred to Ministers’ control, officers 
sei dng in them should be allowed certain rights. He felt that if the House 
was not desirous of discussing the report on its merits there was no use carry- 
ing on the debate. Replying to Mr. Jinnah’s interjection Sir Charles opined that 
the report would not effect any constitutional advance. As for Pandit Nehru’s 
remarks that they were trying to dig the foundation of their rule deeper and 
deeper he said : ‘There is one thing that the Government can, will and should 
hand over to India when she gets Swaraj, namely, a strong, thoroughly efficient 
and incorruptible Public Service and that is one of the main objects of this 
Report (loud applause). As for the fact that the system of services had lasted 
so long, he said it was a question of survival of the fittest When he consi- 
dered tho scale of pay of Collectors in 1913 it simply made his mouth 
water, (laughter). They could change the Government of India but ho 
emphasised that they could not change the people of India who liked 
personal rule and whatever system of Government India might have, she would 
have to maintain a service like the I. C. S. so that the District Officer might be 
the Chief Agent of the Government in the district taking personal interest in 
the welfare of the people. The unitary system would have to be maintained. 
Moreover a strong Sendee w r as needed to maintain law and order. India was 
full of inflammable materials with so many diverse communities and races in- 
habiting her. The mind of British Parliament had been exercised by demands of 
some Indians for the entire stoppage of British recruitment. On the other hand, 
representativas of the depressed classes before the Commission had asked for 
more European officers rather than less. 

Next day, the 11th September the debate was continued when Sir B. N. Sarma 
on behalf of Government expressed their views about the Medical Service. 

Colonel G1DNEY made a strong plea for a definite statement from the 
Government on the status of his community. The Leo Commission had 
studiously refrained from mentioning the word “Anglo : Indian” and 
the community was perturbed at its prospects in the changing conditions 
of India. [This plea was later endorsed by Coloned Crawford, making 
an mtefesiing- maiden speech.] Colonel Gidney sliow r ed that the 
perturbation was justified. He quoted, only four, examples. An Anglo- 
Indian Deputy Superintendent of a nursing institution had been saved from 
dismissal iu order to make way for an Indian only by the intervention of Lord 
Lytton. 28 Anglo-Indian employees of a railway company had been dismissed 
m mam* ancUheir places filled by Indian ex-sepoys purely on the ground of 
Indianibatioih . A Major of the Indian Cavalry on retirement, had been refused 
prmi^te to join the Indian Army Reserve because he was an Anglo-Indian. 
Three sousnia prominent European in Burma, boys who had been educated in 
England, werA * by the military authorities at Rangoon for the Reserve 

on the same gi Ip what category was he to consider himself ? Later he 

answered the qpesi bycalling himself an Indian, amid cheers. Turning to 
the mediant “ Commission he strongly condemned them and asked 

the Goterfimem _ a Committee to exSmpe the whole subject . Mr. 

Burden in his „.Jned that the Governmeif. had come to .no decision 

on the subject and Sir Narasimha Sarma, whoA&i proceeded, linn, said the 
same thing adding that the Government would welcome any criticisms or sug- 
gestions on a complex problem. 
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Sir NARASIMHA SARHA’S speech not only dealt with the Medical proposals, 
ant it touched on the general recommendations which the Government were 
accepting. He realised that there was a fear lest the question of a constitutional 
advance should be prejudiced by action on the Report that has been removed 
by the Home Member s speech. He knew too that the financial burden involved 
was criticised, but it was only fair to say that British officers serving under him 
had complained of financial embarrassment. There had been an appreciable 
number of retirements on proportionate pensions and there were 
difficulties in recruitment difficulties which no doubt were partly due 
to the effects of the War. But he appealed to his fellow countrymen to weigh 
the far-reaching Indianisation proposal against the financial factor.- The 
Lee Report had laid down the new principle of bringing the Service working 
in a transferred field under the control of the Local Governments. 
Whatever doubt there might be whether those proposals would tend to further 
national consolidation there was no doubt that they had merits which deserved 
recognition. Let the Assembly note that in future Ministers would not be able 
to say that they had no control of the nation-building departments. During a 
transitional penod no doubt the rights of vested interests would limit this 
control in some respects, but vested interests could not be sacrified ’ without 
compensation and for some time India would want the help and guidance of 
those officers who had played such a great part in building up national 
industries, such as agriculture. The Report removed a source of irritation, and 
he believed that when the Ministers had full control they would appreciate the 
need for getting the best men and indeed for extending recruitment of English- 
men to the departments under them. 

He explained that the medical problem involved the absorption of 195 
officers as a War Reserve. That was absolutely necessary and his experience 
as a member of Council showed him that provincial and communal jealousies 
greatly embarrassed the Government of India in filling posts. It was, therefore, 
desirable to have a leaven of British officers well in touch with the latest 
medical science trained to the discipline of the Army, for they would best form 
the War Reserve which, so long as India was exposed to the risk of attack, was 
necessary. 

This point Mr. Burdon after lunch elaborated by stating that the existence of 
5,000 miles of Frontier, much of it requiring special watching, made the 
maintenance of the Anny in India on an active service basis essential. Hence 
the need for the War Reserve. 

Sir SIVASWAMI AIYER said that he was not for the wholesale rejection 
of the Report per did he desire the disappearance of the British and was 
prepared to grant such relief as the circumstances justified- He thought the 
members of me Commission were as competent as any member in the 
Assembly and eonceded that they approached their work in fairness and with 
a desire to solve it. He however felt that there was an intimate connection bet- 
ween the question of the organisation of the Services and constitutional reforms 
(Hear hear). But lie was glad to hear from the Government that they considered 
that the Report would in no way prejudice the consideration of the constitutional 
issues. As for the organisation of the Services, he believed that the Forest and 
the Irrigation Services could be safely transferred and that there was no insupe- 
rable dPradty in transferring those subjects. He was however emphatic tiiat 
the L C. £k,*nd the I. P. S., should continue as All-India Services- He believed 
that every ague Indian desired the maintenance of a proper standard of admini- 
stration, burnt the same time they must devise a measure to use the talents of 
the people of the country and develop it. He conceded that at 'present they 
should aim at making it half and half European and Indian element. 

He claimed to be a practical politician when he urged that the British recruit- 
ment be stopped because it would take ten to twelve years even with the exist- 
ing element to attain equality in the cadre. He said that constitutional 
were impending and who could say that within the next ten years there 
would not be any constitutional advance ? Was it then, he asked, fair to the 
.f&fdish recruits to ask thent to enter the Services with this cloud of uncertainty 
hanging over them and then promising them compensation for this uncertainty by 
way of a right of retirement on proportionate pensions ? Was it fair to India to 
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dec! mm t the stoppage would produce a gap m the British official hierarchy, and 
that by ; the tune the new British Officers came on the resumption of recruit- 
ment the senior British Officers would retire and that the senior officers would 
be Indians. He hoped that when Indians had served so long under British 
seniors the Britisher ifould not object to serve Hinder an Indian. 

As for Medical Services, he from his past experience of the War Office would 
say, the less the control of the War Office the better for India. The R. A. M. C's 
door was not open to Indians. How could they then entrust it with military 
work wholly ? lie fully recognised the necessity for providing a military re* 
serve, but suggested that it could be maintained in the Provincial Medical Ser- 
vices by providing for a compulsory medical /training to the required extent 
Moreover the efficiency of the I. M. S. on military work had been questioned toy 
the Esher Report , He considered it natural that the Britisher should desire the 
attendance by British Doctors, but what he questioned was as to why the basis 
of organisation of the service in this particular Service be adopted not according 


75 per cent of posts held by the I.M.S., Officers in civil employ, that the 
I.M.S., be so organ ifisd as to cater to the needs of Indian Units of the Indian 
Army and to provide officers to fill up 25 per cent of the Civil Posts now held by 
the IJL8. 

As for financial relief he felt that it would not be fair to put off the Service 
by promising another enquiry. He would grant them some refief though not all 
that the Commission recommended, 


Mr. BURDON, Army Secretary, said that attention had been diverted by some 
speakers from the central issues of the Report. The question of Military Medical 
organisation was plainly outside the scope of the consideration of the report The 
Government have arrived at no conclusion and had net even considered the 
matter of Military Medical Service. He was glad to find that Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer had admitted the necessity of having a trained Military Reserve. India had 
a Frontier of 5,000 miles, and because of its peculiar circumstances, had to main- 
tain the army almost on an active service basis and Lhe necessity for Military 
Reserve was consequential- He said that the Government were carrying on 
retrenchment as recommended by the Inchcape Committee. The cadre of the 
Service would be reduced by a process of reducing wastage and economies m 
respect of hospital expenses were being carried out 

Mr. Burdon strongly objected to the remarks of Colonel Gidney disparaging 
the efficiency and the bonafides of General Burtchaell who was till recently the 
Director of Medical Services., Charges had been made by a member of a sister 
organisation on the distinguished officer of the R. A. M. C. The General had 
gone to England. He was quite capable of defending himself if he were in India, 
for his work in india was in his departmental capacity. He endeavoured to 
secure for the Indian troops the same degree of medical care and attention which 
for many years had been given to British troops. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR claimed to be a practical man, but he did not believe in 
too much sugar-coating his pill (Laughter.) His difficulty was that the various 
proposals weie inter-dependent, and when he examined the Report he found tliat 
he had either to accept the whole, or reject the whole. Thera was no question of 
accepting some part and rejecting the other, as Sir Sivaswamy Atver had 
proposed. He saw that the Home Member had repeated Lord Lee’s, remark that 
the Commission was in the position of a Jury whose verdict His Majesty s 
Government should as Judge accept If he said that the Government were 
accepting the Report, why dia they ask the Assembly to waste time by debating 
it? He was however willing to concede that , the Labour Government was 
genuinely desirous of ascertaining the Indian feeling. , He said that the Report 
would result in adding a crore and a quarter of additional expenses and he pitied 
the Government of India who were accepting that obligation without looking 
into lie material on which the recommendation was based. The members of 
the Commission were aide men, but the Assembly Members were also blessed 
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with intelligence. Was it that wisdom and judgment was to be found only in 
those gentlemen? (laughter.) 

As for the flTuunnml proposals, he said that when the revision of 1919-20 
took place prices had already reached the high water mark, and all factors were 
tken taken into consideration and that a total increase of over a crore in emo- 
luments were sanctioned. There was absolutely no mention of the fact that ex- 
change consideration had anything to do with the revision. Did any sane man, 
either Indian* or English, think that exchange would continue at that level ? 
Slaughter.) If he did, the speaker would challenge his sanity (renewed laughter). 
But as soon as Mr. Montagu resigned, his successor explained that considerations 
of exchange were there. The speaker mentioned that even the King-Emperor’s 
Budget had not been increased due to the high prices. Now that prices had 
fallen, they were asked to sanction an increase costing another crore and a 
quarter. They must, in the interest of the tax-payer and in justice to their 
constituents, examine closely every bit of fresh expenditure. 

As for the grant of passages, they were introducing a dangerous precedent 
A Madras Officer who came to Simla from 2,000 miles away might as well 
claim the expense of journey to his home. As for medical attendance, if 
British Officers insisted on British Doctors, a Muhammadan would insist on a 
Muhammadan Doctor and he, as a Brahmin, would like to have a Brahmin 
Doctor. (Laughter.) Where would it all end ? They were however prepared to 
examine thelogitimate grievances of their English friends. 

Mr. SHUNMUGHAM CHETTY said that whatever the personnel of the Services 
they would serve to offer obstacles to constitutional progress. The acceptance of the 
Commission’s Report would further enhance the difficulties in this respect. 
Already there were too many safeguards and guarantees given to the Services 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The terms of reference of the. Lee Commi- 
ssion were fundamentally defective. That was why the House found it difficult 
to accept it The principle underlying the report is deep distrust of the Indian 
Legislatures which was evident from the safeguards provided. He criticised the 
action of the Indian Members of the Commission who thought that they had 
secured a victory by ensuring more posts for Indians. Ihdianisation was not the 
end but a means to an end. 

Col. CRAWFORD, representative of the Bengal Europeans, in his maiden speech, 
pointed out that he was a constant critic of Government policy and was not 
opposed to the legitimate aspirations of Indians and their country (applause). 
But he honestly differed in his opinion as to the method of progress. He was 
glad to find support for his amendment from unexpected quarters. He had ad- 
vocated the deletion of the qualifying words ‘in principle’ and “approximately ” 
from the Home Member’s resolution, and Pandit MotilaL had also taken objection 
to those words (laughter) though for a different reason. Ho was glad to receive 
Sir Charles Iijaesrs assurance that though those words were used, the 
Government intend to accept the Report not merely in principle but also in 
details. His experience of the Government of India was that a very just and 
reasonable demand was accepted in principle only to be turned down by the 
finance Department whose only duty appeared to be to refuse all demands. 


As for Pandit Motilal’s amendment the speaker emphasised that the main- 
tenance, of the European element in the Services was one of the safeguards un- 
der which the Government of India Act was approved by the various minorities 
in this country, The.Home Member in his speech had referred to the state of 

The speaker knew from personal knowledge 


, — „ ‘ that community realised that they were backward. Unless 

there was .the Bntisfe element they had little chance of getting their share in 
the administrative services. He felt that if the House passed the Report without 
any reservation, it .would establish an .irresistible claim for further powers. 
It would prove itself canahte of looking after the Services end show that 
there should he no fear if the. Services were controlled by it On the other 
hand, rf the Ptodit’g a mendmen t was carried, the House would show' that it 
iraa not a civilised body, 

Mr. RAMACHANDBA RAO took objection to that remark and a point 
of older. 
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place upon toe word civilisation ( laughter). 

^Continuing,. Col Crawford v said that .the .House was representative to some 
extent of the intelligentsia of India, but it did not represent the voice of the 
people of India, when there was communal riot, both Hindus and Muhamedaas 
wanted British troopp to restore quiet and a British Magistrate to try the case. 
The As8embhrdid not represent the voice of the depressed classes who cheered 
te Prince of Wales. It did not voice the ophion of the Commissioned Officers 
of the Indian Army who refused to serve in ladianised Regiments. 

Proceeding, Col. Crawford said that he believed the people of India desired 
to retain the European element in the Services* (Voices: we do not deny that) 
The Colonel further explained the financial difficulties of the Officers. He 
himself served in the Army for 20 years and left it because his pay oould not 
meet his expenses. He had no doubt that other Officers were m a similar 
fosiion. As for Indianisation, he voiced the grave misgivings which the 
European community felt at the rate of Indianisation proposed by the Commi- 
ssion, but as the Commission was in the position of an Umpire, they were 
prepared to accept its recommendations. The British Officer was needed because 
of his recognised efficiency, honesty and impartiality. He said he was sometime 
back sent to Russia as Assistant Food Controller. He found that as a result of 
Communism, real men of ability had been replaced by Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and these men did not know how to distribute food among the famine-stricken 
people. The speaker emphasised that the Britisher’s demand for attendance by men 
of ms own race was reasonable. He personally got treated by Indian Doctors 
but where prejudice existed, it should be met He appealed to the Government 
that if the terms proposed did not attract British recruits then, the matter 
should be further considered. 

Dr. GOTJR, in the course of a lengthy speech supporting the amendment of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, criticised the non-publication of the evidence given m 
public. He asked now oould a settlement be made regarding the pay 
and prospects of the Civil Services unless they know what would be the future 
constitution of the country. He asked why the Government should not give a 
bonus to the I. C. S. Officers on the index system as was prevalent in the case 
of the Home and Colonial Civil Services. 


At this stage the Assembly adjourned. . Next day, September 12th., the 
debate was resumed. After Mr. Calvert, a Punjab official had spoken 

Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS TH AKDKDAS said that Sir Charles Lanes had appealed 
for the consideration of the Commission.’s Report, because it was appointed by the 
King. He said the King was a constitutional monarch and could do no wrong 
to his subject, except on the advice of his Ministers. The Report oould not there- 
fore be on sentiment. As for the Home Member’s reference to the 

horde of mercenaries, Mr . Chetty had suggested that the Home Member perhaps 
referred to it only to fit it in .with his last quotation. The speaker 
paid a tribute to the work done by the Services. He admitted the Services had 
done well by India, but India had also treated them very well. 

Sir* ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, interrupting, pointed out that he referred to 
the hordes of mercenaries not for the reason suggested by Mir. Chetty, but 
because he felt it 


Sir Purushottamdas Said he quite appreciated the feeling. Prooedin* he 
quoM passages from the speeches of Lord Inchcape. Lord Ctoaop and others 
from the recent debate in the House of Lords on the question of the Services 
and commented that the only thing these Lords were aimous about was to 
tMisiMn the supremacy of. Skgland over India. Lord Lee mad® 




suggested that the Services bad Bribing to hide and Pandit HotQal had shown 
that private hearing Baa forced cn some by .the Commission. He wished the 
Owiinksion or the Government had told the House how the rise in the .oost of 
firing in India compared with other countries, -what ' increases did other country 
es sanction for their services, the in creases given by the average commercial firm 
during the period of trade boom and the cuts made since 1931, and average in- 
creases granted to provincial and subordinate services. He also wanted informa- 
tion about the time scale, leave rules and changes in Pension Bales. Without 
such materials the Assembly oould not decide whether proposed increases were 
justified. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas stated that the comparison made by the . Lee 
Commission about the position of the employees in the mercantile offices was 
very misleading. Even Lord Inchcape, who participated in the debate on the 
invitation of Lord Lee, admitted that the emoluments in the firms were regulated 
by the display of individual ability and merit. The speaker ei&piiisised that the 
prospects in the firms were entirely dependent upon the conditions of trade and 
ment and that not all rose to high position. In the case of service everyone 
rose by the ladder of the time scale. Then again the Services had security about 
their pensions and other prospects which the employees in mercantile offices did 
not enjoy, and further where could the employees of a firm ask for proportionate 
pension ? 

Sir CHIMANLAL SETALVAD referred to the atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust both on the side of Europeans and Indians. He regretted the existence of 
such an atmosphere and said that the association of the European element in the 
Public Services was not only desirable but necessary even when Lidia attained 
Self-Government But the constitution of the Services was a matter to be deter- 
mined not by some authority six thousand miles away, and Sir Chimanlal 
referred to the fear in the Indians’ mind that so long as the Services- were 
manned by Europeans, their hopes of attaining Self-Government were 
frustrated to that extent Indians desired that the Services should 
be in the real sense Services as they were in other countries, 
and not as masters and arbitrators (hear hear). That was the problem before 
the country and Sir Chimanlal asked if the Royal Commission had succeeded 
in solving that problem (cries of no.) He did not blame the Commission for 
arriving at a compromise because compromise was the essence of politics, but 
tl^jHoblem of making the Servioes real services and not masters had not been 

In view of the growing needs of public economy, a basic salary for Indians 
should have been fixed at a level lower than the present one, and the basic 
salary for Europeans should also have been fixed. There was a desire on the 
part of India to get rid of the British element than whom a more loyal devoted 
and hardworking lot it was difficult to find and Sir Chimanlal agreed that it 
was necessary to give them security of tenure, but there was the question pf 
constitutional change which must be tackled, if not immediately, at any rate in 
1929 by the Statutory Commission, and any recruitment in Britain at present 
would only complicate that issue if the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
were at once adopted. He therefore urged that recruitment of European 
element should be stopped for the present He recognised the need of granting 
pecuniary relief to the existing incumbents and therefore he suggested that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission should be put into execution for that 
purpose. 


Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA also urged that Services must not be masters. A 
concrete suggestion put by him was that the successors of the occupants of the 
first row in the Treasury benches (Executive Coundiliiii) should not come 
without the permission of the Assembly (Laughter.) 


Mr. JINNAH appreciated the matter, tone and maimer of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s speech before referring to the Leo Report Mr. Jinnah said that the 


also felt confident that ■ 
fora single moment g 
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(Cries of hear, hear.,/. He was glad that the Home Member hid recognised fids 
fact m his speech. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah protested against the manner in which the Royal 
Commission was appointed. He criticised the standpoint of the Commission ™ 
the question of control and the, recruitment of Service must vest in the Secre- 
tary of state, that the Commission had made provision that if any member of 
the supenor Service was in the reserved sid#, * which was later transferee!, he 
was entitled . to retire on proportionate pension. It was evident that 
the Lee Commission was forced to make this recommendation on the assmxpiiai 
that the Government of India cpuld not be altered. If the Government wore 
going to carry the recommendations of the Lee Commission with regarf, to far- 
ther recruitment, that would place serious obstacles in the way of both In diana 
and the Government. Last February the Assembly had by a large maj ority 
m*de its demand for constitutional advance ana the Government of India 
appointed a Reforms Enquiry Committee, and at this time to ask the Assembly to 
accept the recommendations of the Lee Commission was indeed not right 

^Recruitment in England must stop. The present system was entirely oat of 
date. Any attempt to carry the recommendation of the Lee Commission in 
this respect would only mean that the British Government were delaying fur- 
ther Reforms. The, recruitment and control must be transferred at once to the 
Government of India, and Mr. Jinnah assured them that there was no mim in 
tins House who would break the promises made to the Services. Whatever might 
be the fault of the Assembly, it would be just and fair towards the Services. 
The House was prepared to straightway appoint a committee to consider 
and recommend steps towards relief to Service-men, and meet their 
just aspirations. That was the olive branch the non-officials held out, but which 
the officials in their speeches had rejected. 

As regards the Medical Services, he was surprised to find Sir. B. N. Sanaa 
(who when he was a non-official was never convinced by Government mem- 
bers) now growing enthusiastic over recommendations of the Lee Commission. 
Those recommendations adopted the vicious and intolerable principle I lm, 
Europeans should get European medical attendance, no matter whatever tits 
qualification. This Assembly had its so many qualifications and achieved the 
reputation of being an “uncivilised House”. If the House now accepts the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission it would only worse that reputation 
(Loud cheers). 

Mr. WILSON, representative of the Associated Chamber of Commerce, mid 
that he had the backing of almost the entire European commercial opinion on 
behalf of that community which paid the highest rate of taxes in India. He 
claimed that they had a right to ask for a stable and efficient Government and 
they had also a right to demand that the Government should not in any way 
deviate and concede less than was outlined in the Lee Report He held the 
British Government to its pledges under the Government of India Act. The 
Report must be accepted as a whole. Otherwise there would be weakening 
of non-official European support to the Government * (ironical cheers and cries 
of ‘hear, hear’). He wive this warning with all the weight behind him of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce. The Service-men had real hardships and par- 
simony in their case would not pay. The Report of the Commission ootid not 
be taken objection to, because they were in the direction of Iniianisathm of the 
Services. The necessity for European element was great, because the system 
of Government here was Western. 

Captain HIRA SINGH expressed the opinion that British Office** were 

needed today than ever, because they were first impartial and honest Mte own 
Province was rich and prosperous only due to the efforts of English Officers* If 
the British element withdrew, what happened at Kohat the other day would 
happen everyday and everywhere ; and there would be no protection of mino- 
rities. If General Birdwood withdrew British troops from India* had any of 
his friends in the Assembly Officers and soldiers to quell those disturbance*? 
(A voice : what about you ?). 

. Captain Hira Singh— Tea. If there is disturbance here in the Hone* and I 
have a revolver and gun, I would quell it (Load laughter). 
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He apod be believed they were walking too fast and would soon tumble 
%wxl . It was the attitude. of politicians which was responsible for the scarcity 
of British recruits. 

Dr. 8. K. DATTA said that they had seen a centuary of blasted hopes 
of Indians, and no wonder that Indians were viewing with suspicion the Govern- 
ment proposals. As a member of the Lytton Committee he found great unrest 
the studonts in England, for the reason that they found that even 
dents of mediocre ability get into the Indian Services while Indium 
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ter). The speaker believed the position would not improve unless India had 
full control of her Services ^Applause). He said that his Christian religion dis- 
tinguished between faith and work. Englishmen during 150 years did immense 
work bat they had no faith. He found Swarajists on the other hand had not 
accomplished much but had faith (Applause). He believed that there was not 
much essential difference between the Government and non-officials, one hoped 
mil the Government would come forward and meet the non-official point of 
view. He believed that the grievances of the Services were just and should be 
dealt with. 

Hr. V. J. PATEL said that his opinion expressed in June last that the Lee 
itoport should be thrown into the waste-paper basket remained unchanged. He 
said a good deal had been said in praise of the Services, He wanted to present 
the other side of the picture. They must judge the Services by the result of 
their work. When Europeans came to trade and managed to remain here as 
rulers, India was one of the richest countries of the world. Today she is the 
poorest He would have nothing to do with the Report until constitutional 
advance was granted. He was quite clear in his mind that India could do 
today without Englishmen. It was all camouflage to say that India wanted the 
guidance of Englishmen. He thought that the Services were amply paid,, but if 
mere were any grievances the Assembly would examine it only after obtaining full 
oontrol over the Services and them pass orders. The Government, he said, had 
declared its willingness to give Self-Government. Indians wanted to take it 
What then was the difference? Why should not they meet together and settle 
the stages to reach the goal? It was frequently stated that the British officers 
were rsouired to stand between the Hindus and Muslims, and between tie 
higher and the depressed classes. Yes; it was because the British stood m their 
way, that they could not unite. (Laughter), They must therefore eliminate the 
European if they wanted to unite. The speaker hoped to get Belgaum Congress 
to devote itself only to the question of settlement of mutual differences. 

MOULYI ABUL KARIM said that he could neither support the resolution of Sir 
llexuider Muddiman nor the amendmert of Pandit Motilal Nehru. But before 
the House give its vote, he entered a note of warning in terms of the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice but which he did not move, because it was 
certain that Pandit MotM would carry the day. He knew there were cries of 
cheers when Mr. Jinnah spoke on behalf of Mahomedans for their rightful and 
Mr a hare,, bat professions and practice dittoed. In the Punjab there had been 
the unediiying spectacle Of non-Mahomedan Indian Members of the Legislative 


Council 



in deputation before the Governor for the removal of a 
“ -fas alleged that he was giving appointment to Mahomedans. 
Members of certain MunidpaJes in the Pumib went out 

jb because the Chairmen were Mahomedami. Then again, m 

Das went to the Maharaja of Nadia who now happens to .be 

of the Executive Council and it was on the 27th August last that 
Maharaja It© get the Mahomedan Collector of Nadia removed 
' because, he nad Modem proclivities. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami and Mr. Amamath Doth both 

to a jpenat of order and the former challenged 
it as a deliberate falsehood. 


aas heard to ask whether that Collector was not a 
an. 

the Honourable Members not to be so provocative. 
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Maulvi Abnl Kasim:— My statement has been challenged. Those who chal- 
lenge my statement can get it verified from the Maharaja of Nadia. Proceeding. 
iMMjmm referred to the fact that in Bengal, on 26th August last, there was the 
unedifying spectacle of foster fathers and promoters of Reforms joining MA 
with those who wanted to wreck the constitution. His leading of the situation 
was that they went and joined hands with the wreckers of Dyarchy because 
they found Dyarchy ran by Mahomedans. 

At this stage Pandit Sh&mlal Nehru aske& jf he represented the Mahomedans. 

The Maulvi said he represented none, but wanted his opinion to be reoozded. 

Several members cried ‘Oh, he is a nominated member’, and Mr. 

Dutt said Moulvi Kasim had been unsuccessful in two constituencies. 


Concluding, Moolvi Abnl Kasim said that if they wanted Lidia to progress 
and attain Responsible and Representative Government then they must raise the 
Mahomedans and bring them to the same standard as others, so that both the 
communities might walk hand in hand. Otherwise the progress would be 

da %?RANaASWAKT IYENGAR said they were placed in a vicious circle. 
They were told on the one hand that unless the grievances of the easting men 
were remedied fresh recruitment would be impossible, and that unless there was 
imA. recruitment the existing men would retire prematurely. Mr. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar pointed out that a Blue Book giving the views of the Local Govern- 
ments had been circulated to the members while they were busy with the 
debate and could find little time to read it. The speaker found that the Blue 
Book merely supported his case. The Madras Government, the Raja of Maha- 
reudabad and Ministers had supported the case for stoppage of recruitment ; and 
the speaker emphasised that this course was desirable in the interest both of 
theBritish and Indian people. He strongly objected to compensation being given 
because of political changes. The Government of India originally did not propose 
proportionate pensions on this ground; but Mr. Montagu agreed to it later on 
with a view to save his Reform Bill. He drew the attention of the House to 
the fact that the initial i»y of an officer has been raised from Rs. 400 
to 600. Thus an Officer now started with 50 per cent higher salary than his 
predecessor, and accordingly set up before himself a high standard. Mr. Ranga- 
swamy Iyengar laid down that India wanted the rulinr class to cease domina- 
ting India, mat the Services should become mere agents of the Legislature, that 
India did not want to pay higher for the Foreign element when she had 
material in India for her Services, that recruitment should be made in India, 
and that if a Public Services Commission was set up, it must be controlled by 
the Indian Government, He invited the Government to place the material be- 
fore them, give them opportunity to sift it and then to express its verdict. 

Mr. MAUNG TOK KYI, Burman representative, supported the claim put forward 
by the Burma Legislature about reconstructing Burman Services on the Provin- 
cial lines. People could not bear any more the burden of expenditure. There 
was, he said, an Act called the Burma Village Act under whose authority an officer 
could go to any v illag e and demand supply of milk, eggs, books and any other 
requirement at any time of the day or night, and pay only a nominal price. 
Burma allowance to Officers should be stopped because of the benefits they 
derived under this Act 

Mr. SARFARAZ HUSSAIN KHAN repudiated the speech of Mr.AbulKassim 
and assured that the Mahomedans stood by the Hindus and were, ready to shed 
blood with them. 


India to look to the grievances of the public servants, andit also owed it to the people 
not to burden them with expenditure without the fullest scrutiny. He said that 
Mr. Wilson had threatened that if the. Assembly’s wishes were accepted by the 
Gover nmen t the European Commercial Chambers with all the capital behind 
them would revolt Colonel Crawford had stated that the Assembly would then 
he an unciv ilized body and Mi. Hudson ted opined that the Assembly would 
bo considered unfit for further advance. He felt that these mends had not 
appreciated the sincerity of the Assembly’s motion to examine the materials 
in all earnestness to do justice to the Services. He said India wanted L O. 3* 
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retained the liberty of excluding them in the Council of State. As far ' the 
object of the Bill, he laid strong emphasis on the fact that this Bill should be 
regarded as a very small contribution by legislation to the solution of a great 
problem, whose satisfactory settlement would really depand^ .upon habitual 
co-operation between the leaders of banks and industries. The Bill was then 
passed and the Assembly adjourned. 

NON-OFFICIAL BILLS-SIMLA, 16th SEPTEMBER 

This was the first non-official day of this session of the Legislative 
Assembly, and a large number of non-official Bills appeared on the order paper, 
but only a few could be moved. 

Action on Bar Committee’s Report. 

Mr. RANOACHARIAR first moved for a Select Committee on his Bill to 
amend the Legal Practitioners Act He wanted a statement by the Government 
as to what they proposed to do about the Bar Committee’s report 

Mr. Tonkinson said the Government of India had asked Local Governments 
for their opinion and also for the opinions of High Courts and legal associations. 
As soon as the replies where received the Government of India proposed to 
come to their conclusion immediately. Some of the recommendations oould be 
put into operation by the High Courts and these Courts were already beginning 
to take stops in those directions. As regards recommendations which might 
require legislative action, Government confidently expected to bring forward 
legislation next session. 

In view of this statement Mr. Rangachariar withdrew his motion. 

Hindu Religions Trust Bill. 

Dr. GOUR moved that the HINDU RELIGIOUS and CHARITABLE TRUST BILL 
be referred to a Select Committee. He said that the principle of the Bill had been 
generally accepted. So for as he was aware, four objections had been taken to 
it, namely: (1) That the term “Hindu” should be defined: (2) that the Bill did 
not exclude private trusts; (3) that it should be confined to trusts of the value 
of Rs. 3,1 KR) and upwards : and (4) that these trusts were of a varied character 
and that religious trusts were Provincial Transferred subjects, and as such 
legislation with regard to these trnsts should be initiated in the Local Councils. 
Dr. Gour said that all these questions w ere mainly matters of detail and could 
be dealt with by the Select Committee. As regards the last objection he 
ouoted the precedent of the Moslem Waqf Bill which was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly last year. If those objects were valid, the Government 
of India could not have agreed to the passing of the Waqf Bill. All previous 
Acts dealing with religious endowments were enactments by the Government 
of India and were All-India Acts. Religious endowments could not be subjects 
for legislation by Provincial Councils, but should be brought under a national 
register. 

Mr. Bclvi suggested that sufficient provision already existed in present 
enactments. If tlu Assembly agreed to this motion, it would be a clear case of 
interference with the functions of Provincial Councils, which should not be 
done unless it was absolutely necessary. Specially in view of further considera- 
tion of Reform^, there could not he any interference with Transferred subjects. 
He strongly objected to a national register. 

Mr. A* N. Dutt very much wished that the measure had been initiated by 
an orthodox Hindu like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Amidst laughter he 
suggested the names of six Mahomedan members ana one Christian member of 
the Assembly to be added to the Select Committee. 

Mr. M. K. Acharyu objected to the Bill in principle and said he regretted 
that such a measure had been brought before the House. There was inherent 
danger in legislation of this kind. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas approved of the principle of the Bill and 
expressed surprise at the opposition. 
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JKfllhirafewamy Aiyyangar, supporting Dr. Gout’s motion, said that religious 
miMwmm tg were much mismanaged and oomplained that in several cases the 
Government diverted the surplus from some temples to provincial proposes and 
then cited the opinion of the Madras High Court in reference to the management 
Of a temple u Madras. He ridiculed the idea that temple like Biswesawara of 
Benares, Jugganath of Pun and of Badrinath could be called provincial temples. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was surprised that the provisions of this Bill could be 
taken objection to by any Hindu. % - 

Mr. Harchandrai Yishindas said it was no use trying to draw the "red 
herring” of orthodoxy across this question. All Hindus should rejoioe that 
legislation of this kind should be proposed. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that if ' any Provincial Legislature wished to 
legislate on the question of religious endowments, this Bill would not stand in 
the way and there was no force in the argument at all that it interfered with 
Transferred Subjects. 

Mr. JInnah said that the Bill was not intended to interfere with the Hindus’ 
religion nor was it a piece of social reform. 

Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi said that there was no need to oppose the principle 
of the Bill at this stage. That time had passed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that some of the provisions were 
certainly open to objection but there was no harm in the Bill being examined 
by a Select Committee. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said that he had only recently received the opinion 
of Local Governments and the Government of India had not been able to form 
their opinion on the subject From a cursory glance he found that some 
Provincial Governments objected to the matter being dealt with by the Imperial 
Legislature, as it concerned a Provincial subject. The Bill was modelled on 
the Moslem Waqf Act and it required very careful examination whether a Bill 
on those lines was really the Bill needed. He advised the utmost caution, and 
as the Select Committee even if appointed could not meet, he suggested that 
the debate be postponed till the Delhi session by which time he would be 
able to communicate to the House the Government of India’s views. The fact 
that a dispate had arisen in connection with temples in one province where 
legislation had been passed indicated the need for caution. 

Dr. Gour said that the Hindu community was not provincial and the Bill 
was merely supplementary and complementary to the Moslem Waqf Act He 
wanted to take it to the Select Committee, but in view of the Home Membet’s 
suggestion he accepted the postponement, and the debate was accordingly 
adjourned till the Delhi session. 


Criminal Law Amendment. 

Then came the most important measure of the day, namely the repeal of the 
Part II of the Criminal Law Act, under which Government had for the last 
few years b»jen doing havoc with the liberties of the people. The Bill was 
~ defeating Government heavily. 

Dr. GOUR moved that his bill to repeal Part II of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act be taken into consideration. He said that the Repressive Laws Com- 
mittee had unanimously condemned the Act and had expected .that it might, be 
repealed in the Delhi Session of 1922. He believed conspirators could be 
brought to book under the ordinary law of the country. The Act was passed m 
1908 by the old Legislature which was merely a branch of the Executive. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN strongly opposed the motion. He said by 
training he viewed with very great suspicion anything ip the nature of legislation 
which took away ordinary law and gavo special power to the Executive Govern- 
ment; but one fundamental law governed all Governments, whether responsible 
or irresponsible, namely that if the ordinary law failed to maintain, law and order, 
Other means must bo found to maintain it. The Act was passed m 1908 and no 
<me contested that anarchy then existed in Bengal. He quoted from the no- 
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pressive Laws Committee’s report showing that the Committee considered that 
the time was not ripe , to repeal the Act then. Again on the 3rd June a motion 
for repeal of tins Act was rejected by the last Assembly. This clearly showed 
mat the Act was not only passed by the pre-reform Legislature which Dr. Gonr 
described as subordinate to the Executive but tnat the first Assembly consi- 
dered, at any rate at that time, that it should not be repealed. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey speaking on the Bill had said that associations with the 
objective of-assassination and murder had started. That was a big statement and 
the speaker wanted to substantiate it by enumerating what occurred only since 
December last. On the 14t.h December Rs. 17,000 Itelonging to B. B. Kailway 
was taken away by armed dacoits. Ten days later pistols and cartridges were 
discovered with certain men, and the gravity of the position was that those 
cartridges were of the kind which were not available in India and must 
therefore have been imported. On the 14th January Mr. Day was murdered in 
mistake for the Calcutta Police Commissioner, to whose admirable work the 
Home Member paid a tribute. Here again the cartridge used was an imported 
one. On the 15th March the police discovered dangerous bombs which were not 
toy bombs but made by those skilled in the art. By the end of March the pistols 
lost by a firm of Calcutta were discovered. On the 13th April Mr. Bruce was 
shot, probably because the colour of his car was like that of the Commissioner 
of Police’s and the assailants wanted to kill the Commissioner. Continuing, Sir 
Alexander referred to Bed Bengal leaflets inciting to terrorism and murder of 
the police officials. These leaflets were widely distributed at a meeting held to 
protest against certain remarks of Lord Lytton. From past experience the 
Government knew that shortly after publication of such leaflets outrages followed. 
These then wei*o the facts facing them. The leader of the Swaraj Party 
(Mr. C. R. Das) In a press interview, wlrch he apparently revised, stated that 
the anarchical movement was far more serious than the Government realised- 
Thus a statement made by a leader in whom the members of the Assembly had 
confidence had told the Government that the position was more serious than they 
imagined. Ordinary law was unable to deal with the situation and the mover 
was offering Government, no substitute. Could they then expect that the Govern- 
ment who was responsible for law and order would throw away this weapon ? 
He asked the House to remember that measures like these were always half way 
house between ordinary lw and much more serious measures which might be 
called for if the situation grew grave. He pointed out that the allegation that 
the law had been misused could not prove that the law was not needed. 

Concluding, he doubted whether if the House were responsible for law' and 
order it would repeal the Act. If the House passed Dr. Gour’s motion it would 
be taking on itself a very grave responsibility and he hoped wiser counsels 
would prevail. 

Mr. ABHAYANKAR in supporting Dr. Gour’s motion said that the very 
principle of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was obnoxious and allowed the 
executive to usurp the functions of the judiciary. The analogy between England 
and India did not hold water, as the executive in India wras not only not respon- 
sible to the people but often contemptuous of popular opinion. So the argument 
that the executive should be armed with special powers as in England must 
fail in India. This act had not only been misused but abused. It even sentenced 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the opposition in the House, to jail. He 
certainly did jiot belong to the gang on whom it w r as intended to operate. Yet 
PL Nehru w*as sentenced to six months under this Act. He hoped the House 
would reject the Home Member's argument. Otherwise it w'as not fit to embark 
on the voyage of Self-Government. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt said it wras alwrays the over-zealous police officers wrho 
gave a political complexion to ordinary crimes to suit their purpose. 

Captain H1RA SINGH opposed Dr. Gour’s motion and said that ordinary law 
failed to give adequate protection to life and property. Punjab was the home 
of the fighting classes who were just entering into political lire and whatever 
protection the people in that province now enjoyed was due to the application 
of the Act which was now sought to be repealed. This Act was rarely used 
in the Punjab, but wrhenever it was used it was used very effectively. 
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MAD AN M OHAN MALVAIYA said the daooities and maiden which 
Md been, committed m Bengal. and which were mentioned by the Home Member 
owe no tustiflcattOB for retaining this Act on the statute book. These cases oould 
be very well dwelt with by the. ordinary law of the land. He condasintd the 
action of the Bengal Government in sending thousands of C ong ress volunteers 
to jail under this Act, and of the Punjab Government in declaring the Sikh 
Parbhandak Committee as an unlawful Assembly. The Government cannot say 
that this Act las been honourably, justly a ad (airly used. The principles of pm 
government demanded that this law should be removed from the 


Sir CHIMANLAL SETALVAD reognised the necessity of the executive being 
possessed of 'emergent powers, but there should be some safeguards in the Act 
tor the prevention of abuse by allowing judicial authority to test the order 
declaring associations unlawful. If the Government accepted his suggestion 
and introduced the safeguard, there would not be any objection to bus Act 
remaining on the Statute Book. 


Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU strongly opposed Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s suggestion 
and hoped the House would not be misled by the plausible argument of the 
Home Member. What was ordinary law and what was extraordinary law? 
When the Government said that the ordinary law was not sufficient, it really 
meant tliat the Government 'had failed in the art of Government (Applause) and 
that the Government wanted to get license for law-breaking. The speaker 
paid a tribute to the system of English Jurisprudence, and if the Government 
failed to carry on under that system which was imported into this country, 
then they had no business to be in this country, and must give up all preten- 
sions of ruling them. He emphasised that the Government arguments were 
camouflage that the Act was intended to suppress revolutionary crime; Really 
the Government wanted it for other purposes. He said that the part of the . Act 
which had already been reperlea could have dealt with anarchical activities, 
but not Part II because under that part they could only declare associations 
unlawful. Did anyone think that the associations of anarchists who worked 
secretly would be known, or if known, that they would stop in their aims 
because 6uch associations were declared unlawful? 


The evil, said Pandit Motilal, was the alien rule- The Government was 
functioning against the will of the people. They might manufacture any 
amount of repressive Legislation in the Council, but they could not suppress 
anarchy. He endorsed every word of Mr. Das’s statement that anarchy was 
much more serious than the authorities realised. (Hear, hear.) I go further mid 
say that if you do not take care you might rise one fine morning to find the 
whole of the country in a stato of conspiracy. You will not know what to do 
with it. (Applause.) I am saying this as a reasonable man. I know what hurts 
my countrymen. I know how waves nf anarchism .ebb and flow. If you 
think your repression laws put down anarchy in Bengal it is far from the truth. 
It was tliat Man, Gandhi, who by his non-violent non-co-operation put that 
effectual stop to anarchical crime. It is you who deprived him of the power 
that he possessed, and you must reap the result of it 

Continuing, he strongly opposed the idea that ordinal y andextraordinary law 
should go hand in hand. IF . ordinary law came in, that was English conception. 
There was no question of giving Government a substitute for the act It was 
needed not against anarchists but against Congressmen, pandit 



was applied in his own province or in any other P^ynce 
was issued under it he would consider it his highest duty to break the law, and 
would call upon others to break it* (Loud Applause.) 

MR. CHATOWEE, Industries Member, said in his present frame of mind 
Pundit Motilal hkd not the least chance of being, Proved ajminstmidertais Act. 
(Laughter); wheisas in 1921 the Pundit broke the Act he would not ^eak.l^e^an. 
The speaker the -efore urged the House not to be guided by 
of the Act being used against the Pundit, ne contested the Pundit s statement 
that they wem acting lawlessly. Any law TOMed by a constituted autoOTtj 
was law. Conti nuing, he pointed out that during the war anarchical crime 
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subsided, before the cult of Mahatma Gandhi, ior whom be had. the greatest 
respect, came into existence. Mahatma was now out of jail and why could he 
not restrain anarchists now ? It is my friends opposite (Swarajists} who are 
responsible for it, and not Government (laughter). Having served as an Execu- 
tive Officer, the speaker on behalf of the Executive Officers in India declared 
that they also viewed with suspicion and diffidence extraordinary laws, but 
they bad a mere sacred duty to perform in the face of very great danger and 
difficulty, namely the duty of maintaining the King’s peace and use laws provid- 
ed by constituted authority. 

MU. JINNAH expressed surprise at the speech delivered by Mr. Chatteijee 
who had evidently forgotten whatever law he knew owing to close association 
with the . executive. He was surprised that a man so well versed in the know- 
ledge of history should stand up in the House and proclaim that this Act was 
indispensably necessary to enforce law and order and cite English analogy. Mr. 
Jinnah gave the history of the movement in Bengal which has been characterised 
as revolutionary, and ridiculed Mr. Chatteriee’s contention that during the war 
there was no trouble because of the application of the Defence of India Act. 
Mr. Jinnah reminded Mr. Chatteije© that the Defence of India Act was put on 
the Statute Book with the support of almost all members of the then Imperial 
Council. It would never have been possible to enact the measure without 
popular support That should have been an object lesson to the Government. 

He asked them how was the function of the maintenance of law and order 
to be performed. Was it to be performed against the wishes of the people ? If 
Government did not respond to the wishes of the people no amount of statutes 
would break the revolutionary crimes. He asked whether since Queen Victoria 
assumed the reins of the Government until 1906, was there a single revolutionary 
organization in India ? What was then the explanation of the existence of 
revolutionary movements ? It was because they denied to the people then* 
legitimate rights. It was the Government which was the root cause of it 
They did not respond to their ideals of freedom. He for himself would not 
support Sir Chimanlal’s suggestion but urge for the Act to be entirely repealed. 
Mr. . Jinnah concluded : "Respond to the feelings of the people, respond to their 
sentiments, respond to their legitimate aspirations. The English people shed 
their blood to establish their laws, and, if need be, I will also shed my blood to 
establish that law in India” (applause.) 

Col. CRAWFORD regretted to find that not a single non-official leader in the 
Assembly had spoken a word in condemnation or anarchy, upon which he 
waxed eloquent and then expressed his great solicitude for Bengal. 

Dr. GOUR in replying to the debate asked the Home Member whether any 
association in Bengal was to-day declared unlawful. He held that the Act was 
useless for that purpose. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMEN winding up the debate said that the Pundit 
opposite had admitted that not only was there serious anarchical movement out, 
but that it might spread to other Provinces. Government would have to consider 
that and would never forget their primary duty of maintaining law and order. 
He referred to the position in Bengal because Dr. Gour had . suggested .that 
the position in the country was normal, and ho referred to particular, dacoities, 
because in these cases ammunition which could not be bought in this country 
was discovered. The Government had been practically advised to let matters 
drift and then to proclaim Martial Law if matters became worse. Well, he did 
not believe in that policy. He would rather extinguish fire immediately than 
after it had spread and destroyed the whole structure. 

Mr, Patel— You want to extinguish the fire of patriotism ? 

The Home Member ’—I desire to see India patriotic, but I do not desire to 
see India anarchic. 

Continuing, the Home Member referred to Sir Chimanlal Setalvad's . suggestion 
and very artfully said that the Government would consider it. ' 

Sir Chimanlal thereupon asked for a definite assurance that legislation would 
be brought at an early date amending the Act with a view to allow the asso- 
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diatoms declared unlawful to contest that order in the Courts. That assuxanoe, 
ke said, would determine his vote. 

Sir Aleunder Muddiman thus cornered egged out by saying that he had not 
consulted the Government of India and could not give such an assurance. The 
Government would however consider the suggestion. He said that he did not 
suggest that the members had uttered threats. He was Quite prepared to take 
them as a friendly warning, but then, whesa such anarchical crime was faang 
them, could the Government divest themselves of its weapons ? 

Pandit Motilal was heard indistinctly to remark that it was no weapon at all. 

The Home Member replied that he considered it a weapon. That might not 
be the Pandit’s view. He realised that they could not effectively declare secret 
anarchical associations as unlawful but the Government could take action against 
the association which had not entirely gone over to the side of the enemy, so to 
Bay, but were about to. 

Mr. Patel: Tou mean Congress Volunteers. 

The Hon Member: If the creed of the Congress is changed to one of violence 
it would be so. 

Continuing, the Home Member read the definition of an unlawful association 
as given in the Act and asked whether anybody could say that it was not a fair 
definition. He concluded: “Our witnesses are intimidated and shot Am I to 
stand by when our Chief Commissioner of Police is being hunted for his life? 
Am I to stand by and see terrorism in the land and men with revolvers crying 
hands off?’ No, Sir. So long as I am a member of the Government of India 
I will not” (applause). 

The House then divided and carried Dr. Gour’s motion by 71 votes 
against 31 amidst non-official cheers. 

Dr. Gour at once represented that the final reading of the Bill be proceeded 
with, but the President adjourned it till the 23rd. 


The Secretary of States’ Allegations. 

At Question time good deal of interest was taken in the Assembly on the 
senes of questions and answers about the remark of the Secretary of State that 
the Swarajists in the Bengal Council purchased votes. 

Sardar MUTALJK asked : Will the Government be pleased to state: (a)whether it 
is a fact that the Secretary of State stated in the House of Lords, as is reported 
in the papers, that the Swaraj Party organized the purchase of v otes for the 
purpose of procuring a majority of vote to embarrass the Government ? 
(b) The extract from the speech which contains the statement ; (c) whether the pur- 
chase of votes is meant to apply to the Party s system of work withm toe 
Council and toe Assembly or at toe time of the elections, and (d) if within toe 
Councils or toe Assembly, will the Government be pleased to state toe grounds 
or reasons on which the statement was based ; whether this Government sent 
any despatch to the Secretary of State supplying any information on tins Pont 
and if so will the Government be pleased to place on toe table a copy of the 
extract bom the despatch supplying this information ? 

Sr ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, replying, said 

fa) ft fb)— The Secretary of State, did make statements of this duroter m 
his speech in the House of Lords on the 21st July. I will quote for the Donlde 
Member’s information two extracts from the official report of the speech : 

(1) Referring to the Bengal Legislative Council, he said : “In that Assembly; 
the Swaraj Party, not bring able aetnaUr tolead or to procure a nuuonty 
of votes for the purpose of embarrassing the Goveras.eat organised the 
purchase for each of the requisite Inlaaoes either of v otes or of 
abste nt i ons to enable them to win the narrow divisions winch they aid. 
This fact is notorious.” 
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(sula. 


60 Again he said ; “Such demonstrations as have been made m the Bengal 
LtgMstee, in so far as they are procured by methods of oorrupfaon 
or intiamdafian, not only are not demonstrations of the popular will 
but are demanBtrKioDS of the fact that the Lggklatare, who are so 
influenced. have no will at all of their own exoent a will to 
profl^ana that any number of such politicians may be disregarded 
with complete equanimity as representing no kind of power. The 
iiisiltesinoe and importance of a vote in a Parliamentary election 
or in a Parliament rest only upon the will or spirit in which it is 
riven* If it is given on account of fear, those who are responsible 
for and who are entrusted with the power to carry on the King’s 
Government know very well that they have no real force whatever 
to contend with, but only something which can be bought or 
frightened.” 

(c) and (d)— The extracts which I have quoted indicate clearly that the Secre- 
tary of State was referring to what he undertood to have been the method of 
working adopted by the Swarajist Party in the Bengal Legislative Council. The 
Government of India are unable to say definitely where the Secretary of State 
obtained the information upon which he based his speech. They understand 
however, that it bus been freely stated in the public press that there was orga- 
nised corruption* It may bo that the Secretary of State’s announcement was 
based upon private information. In any case, the Government of India have not 
themselves supplied any inf oimation in any 'manner. One Mohammedan sup- 
porter of the Government complained to the officials of the Council that he had 
been offered Bs 3,000 to abstain from the division on the grant for Ministers’ 
salaries, and it has been stated on reliable authority that Rs. 40,000 were ex- 
pended from the Swarajist Party funds during the session in bribing Govern- 
ment supporters in this way. That was the only reference to the matter which 
could have formed the basis of the Secretary of State’s remarks (Hear, hear). 
T hey did however forward to him a letter from the Government of Bengal 
in which the following message occurred ; The Indian supporters of the 
Government were also subjected to continuous pressure from the Swarajist 
members to abstain from Voting for Government and the Swarajist Party 
funds were freely spent in this. 

Then followed a volley of supplementary questions. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed asked a question about corruption in elections which 
was not heard. 

Then Mr. T. C. Goswami : Will the Government seek information on the 
subject of the purchase of votes in the Bengal Council from the office of the 
Party of which the Advocate-General is the head and H. E. Lord Lytton the 
chief Patron ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : That is not a question that I can answer here. 

Mr. Chamanlal : May I ask whether the Hon. Member, in quoting that let- 
ter. was aware of the fact, that there is not a Swaraj Party Fund at all from 
which any bribe oould be made ? 

“ b *“ M ' ran " olh “ 

Mr. ChsmMnlal: May I ask whether he is aware of the fact that there is 
no 8waz«j Party Fond nd whether it was not his business to find oat 
' then was any sooh Fond ? 

ffir Alexander Muddiman I c annot agree with the Hon. Member on that 
print- I hare no knowledge of the party rands ef any Party. 

Pandit iMhl Bohn : May I aak if the Government of Bengal sent any 
ndSSb mm which, they M the epmhirioaa which ex&tmmlm the ex- 
tract sobmitted by the Government of Sadia to the 8earetuy of State ? 

_ Sir Alexander Muddiman ; No, Sr, the Statement I have read to the 
Hoeaeand nothin 


Audit Motflal Njehra : ▼ere .any steps- taken by the Government of India or 
the Gomunent of Bengdto verifytte fact? 
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Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not by the Government of India. I presume the 
Goveiniieat of Booed verified it 

Mr. Amarnath Butt: Does the Government know that a false criminal oase 
was instituted by the agent of one member to overawe another member to vote 
for Minister’s salary aid subsequently Es. 16,000 was extorted to have the 
case withdrawn ? 

. Sir Alexander Muddiman; No, Sir, It will be a very unfortunate thing if it 
is sa 

Mr. Chamanlal: May I ask the Hon. Member whether he is prepared to 
convey to the Secretary of State the utter disgust felt by the membme of 
the Assembly at his remarks with reference to the Bengal' Council? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman; "The questions and answers will be forwarded to 
the Secretary of State undoubtedly. 

Mr. K. Ahmed; What steps do the Government propose to .take to remove 
the grievances of the people m regard to payments for including candidates at 
elections and do they propose to bring about any change in the Rules with this 
object? 

Mr. President: Hon’ble Members are quiet well aware that parliamentary 
candidates have these questions in their own hands. 

Mr. Jinnah; Are the Government of India prepared to take steps to remove 
the reflections which were cast on the Swarajist Party by the speech of fits 
Secretary of State ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I can certainly give no undertaking on this point. 
What I have done is this. I am having the* law examined to see what can be 
done in this matter. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : Does the Government know whether the exact amount paid 
to a Dacca candidate, a member of the Bengal Council, by the Swaraj Party was 
Rs. 3,000 or more ? 

Mr. President : That question is certainly not in order here. Whether it is 
in the Bengal Legislative Council is a matter for the President of that Council 
to decide. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru : Is the Government of India prepared to prosecute 
these persons against whom charges of bribery and corruption have been made 
or to hold a public enquiry generally into this matter ? 

Sir Alexander Mnddiman : Does the Honourable Member refer to these par- 
ticular allegations I have got here ? It would not be a matter, I think, for the' 
Government of India to initiate a prosecution. It is a matter for the Bengal 
Government to consider, 

Mr. Jgmnadas Mehta : Will you instruct them to do so ? . 

Sir Alexander Mnddiman : No, Sir. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : Yon do not regard the matter as of sufficient import- 
ance ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman:} regard it as of very 
am making enquiries, I am perfectly j willing to forward 
Bengal a copy of the questions and. answers m this 
attention to tliepoints raised m them* Itis not for the 
to instruct the Bengal Government to institute a prosecution. 


to the 1B ^^emment of 
House and invite their 
Government of India 


Mr. Jamnadas Mehta: Is it true that the Goyeramentof Bengal offered to 
elect the third Minister out ot those members who voted for the demand fur the 
grant for Ministers’ salaries ? 


Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am unaware of it.- 

Mr. VoW : If Oat is bo, is.it corruption or what? (Laughter,) 


13 
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Delate on Separation of Bailway Finance 

SIMLA— 17TH SEPTEMBER 


On this day the Assembly took up the discussion of the question of 
separation of Railway Finance from the General Budget. Sir Hemy JfO NCR1EFF 
SMITH moved a new resolution substituting the one moved by Sir Charles 
Innes in Delhi in the last session. The resolution was the result of the 
Smmmm in the Railway Finance Committee of the Assembly where an agree- 
ment had been arrived at between the Government and the non-official members. 
This agreed formula was an improvement over the original Government 
scheme. The nationalist party wanted to make sure that the bargain did not 
end in favour of foreign capital on which Government was suspected to have 
an eye. It therefore insisted on the inclusion of three important provisos so 
as to leave nothing to chance. These were ; (1) that no State-managed 
Company will in future be handed over to Company management without the 
consent of the Assembly. (2) that Indianisation would steadily and speedily 
progress, and (3) that the earliest opportunity would be taken to appoint an 
Indian to the Railway Board. The Government attitude at first on these safe- 
guards was hostile, but subsequently negotiations were opened with th iOp posi- 
tion leaders, mainly under Sir Purushattamdas Thakurdas, tn arrive at a Settlement 


Sir CHARLES INNES, giving a lucid exposition, said that the Indian 
Hallways were the most gigantic commercial undertaking in India. 
They must, therefore, look ahead and take a long View. He was the other day 
minming the proposal to rebuild a big station which would take 13 
years. Considering how the efficiency of stations reacted on the efficiency 
of the whole line, remodelling was essential ; but the Government 
would not Bafely embark on such a proposal so long as it depended on 
the 'exigency of the general budget. The main burden of the Acworth Com- 
mittee’s report was the separation of Railway budget and the recommendation 
of State management was made conditional upon carrying out the administrative 
and financial reforms proposed by the Committee. In every commercial under- 
taking, capital expenditure and revenue expenditure went hand in hand and, in 
the words of the Acworth Committee, ‘‘Railways must be treated as a continu- 
ously going concern with a carefully thought-out programme both of Revenue 
and Capital expenditure for years ahead with provisional financial arrangements 
to correspond.* The Assembly has provided them with capital expenditure for 
five years by sanctioning 150 crores for the purpose ; bat the revenue expen- 
diture still depended upon the exigencies of general revenues and it failed 
because they had no security with regard to the revenue programme Then 
again, the programme of revenue expenditure was not voted for the year 
tuipiinmg mill April 1st till the preceding March. This was one reason why they 
could not spend grants, and unexpended balances merely went to the general 
revenues along with railway surplus provisions. For arrears depredation could 
not be made. There was no inducement to economy, because these benefited 
general revenue, not railways. There was no railway reserve and this was 
embarrassing for railways whose returns depended upon good or 

The finance Department felt a great inconvenience because of the 

fluctuation? in railway returns thereby increasing the difficulty of 

fismSag' budget estimates. Then again if they took more from Railways they 
merely taxed transportation. The GoverahMi’s object therefore was to abolish 
i revenue and to establish a proper depreciation fund 

~ _ e and sdentiflo basis. They wanted to build up railway 

, order to make finance more elastic and, generally, they wanted to 
> a sy s tem which, while retaining the control of the Assembly unim- 
eneral revenues a fair return from railways, would 
i of a vast oommsfdal undertaking . f he Government 
ity of legislation, bat p: referred to ask this r 
to agree to t convention no that the conditions might be adjusted from time to 
i tomtit the varying commons and progress of the constitution. 

dwelt op the form and amount of amtribntton 

[in the xesomon. Be taid the amount originally fixed was five»sixth 
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«r one per cent an the capital at charge on commercial lines and one-fifth of 
the surplus profits. It has boon modified and it is now proposed that one per 
oent. of the capital on charge plus one-fifth of surplus plus an additional ono- 
third of the excess of any surplus above three crores. The contribution would 
he based not on the actuals of the penultimate year, but the current year. It 
would not be based on actuals of the last year because it would not be fair to 
tho Finance Department to base it on the actuals of 1922-23 which was a had 
year. This contribution meant that tlirr ( Government would pay the gross 
contribution of about 689 lakhs or, after deducting loss in working and interest 
on capital on strategic lines, above 519 lakhs. Under the original scheme the 
Government proposed to pay only 416 lakhs. Thus they would pay seventy- 
three lakhs more than originally proposed. Some might say that this was not 
enough ; he would ask them to bear in mind that the more they took from 
Railways the longer they postpone the day on which rates and faros could bo 
reduced. Moreover Railways m addition to the contribution of 639 lakhs would 
have to pay charges amounting to nearly twenty-four crores more on account 
of interest. 


Continuing, the Commerce Member referred to the question about w hich 
the members felt keenly. The scheme of separation, he assured, would m no way 
reduce the control of the Assembly over the budget. . Of course, when a cut 
was made in the Railway budget it would not moan improvement in the general 
revenue as hitherto, but would merely go to the railway reserve ; but the cute 
made in their budget would put them in the same difficulty as at present. 
Supposing a cut was made, which could not he given effect to, then unless me 
Governor-General restored the grant, their position would be difficult. He 
showed that there was no basis in the suggestion that, if the Assembly admitted 
to work tho railways as a commercial department, the Government would 
always turn round and say they could not give effect to the Assembly s wishes 
regarding Jndianisation or something of that kind, because they coma not do 
thorn consistently with economy and efficiency. In defence he pointed ouj > that 
the Railway Board has been working for separation for the lwt ^mantns. 
They had raised no objection to paying duty cn stores and to th® p nSTJ®! on f 
file Steel Protection Act and had not asked for lower contribution. These Acts 
increased the charge on their revenue by forty lakhs a year. If the Proposal 
for separation was accepted the tax-payer would gain to tins extent. As for 
the presentation of the Railway budget, they hoped to bring it before me House 
in February next before tho general budget was presented and later onm 
September: bnt that would involve the amendmOTt of t^ Government of Ipdm 
Act. They were also examining the form of the budget with a view to improve 
it. He further pointed out that the Government had asreed to the i 
tion of the Central Railway Advisory Council and to have a, Standing Railway 
Finance Committee. These showed that tho ^vornmentdid not m anyway 
want to rat awav from tho control of the Assembly. He naa piaoea me 
proposal wfiich the Government thought would be best for radw ays. forthe 
trade and commerce of the country, and for tho tax-roy<a%imd it 

appealed to the House to consider the scheme on its ment and accept it 
(Applause.) 


THE NATIONALIST AMENDMENT. 

Sir Purushotamdas THAKUHDAS moved on behalf of ‘{jeNationdist Partyrn 
amendment proposing the addition of a clause approving the Government reso- 
lution but subject to:— 

(a) That no railway lino now under State management and no railway lme 
now managed by a Company whose contract may hereafter expire should be 
handedower to Company management without the previous approval of 
the Legislative Assembly. ..... . ... .. . 

fbVThat railway service should- be rapidly Tndianisea. and further that 
Indafta should bo^ppointed as members of the Railway Board as early as 

Sir Purushotamdas said tho Commerce Member had stated tha t jlm 
arrays wire of vital importance to India and were a great National asset 
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That was. precisely .the reason why lie wanted the __ 

a substantial say m Railway policy. The proposal had been 

tion of the Governramt for three yean and within this time a good deal of cor- 
respondence most have passed between them and the Secretary of State, bat 
the Government did not take into confidence even theBub-Committee with 
regard to this correspondence. This naturally raised the- apprehension that the 
Government was not laying on the table all its cards. The reason why tie 
House wanted** to insist on the provision that the Etna managed lines mould 
not be transferred to Company management without the express approval of the 
Assembly was because the Railways wore the property of the tax-payer and 
the Assembly had a right to bo heard in the matter. The Railway report for 
1922-23 stated that the Government proposed to continue their efforts to work 
for getting a domiciled company to take over the management* Further, the 
Government had rejected the resolution of Mr. Ramchandra Rao passed by the 
Assembly asking that no contract be entered into with Companies without pre- 
viously placing it before the Assembly. 


Mr. Purushotamdas pointed out that under the scheme the Assembly 
was abandoning the right to make cuts in Railway budget, with a 
view to relieve the General Exchequer, or to transfer the Railway surplus to 
meet the deficit in any year. Was it therefore unreasonable to ask for an 
undertaking that the Assembly’s approval be sought before any change in 
the management took place ? Why should the Government distrust the 
Assembly if there was real Company management ? The Assembly would appre- 
ciate the position. He approved of the separation and would be very sorry if 
the Government persisted in not giving an undertaking ana thereby 
jeopardise the schema He gave an instance of the dangers 
before them. In 1910 the contract with the S. 1. Ry. was entered 
into not only above the head of the people who felt a good deal of grievance, 
but also over the head of the Government of Madras and the Government of 
India and only the Reuter’s telegram brought the first information to the 
Government of India that contract had been renewed by the Secretary of 
State. He did not want any repetition of that. 

He made it dear that Indians while believing that the Railways should be 
worked on commercial lines were determined to see them worked compatible 
with national advancement and national good. They did not want that in a 
cheap spirit of economy Stores should not be purchased in India and that 
Indianisation of the services should proceed slow. The patience of Indians had 
been more than tried, they had waited for tire past 7o years and now wanted 
Indians to be employed in large numbers. The Railways were the property of 
the Indian tax-payer and must be worked m the interest of India. 

At this stage the Assembly rose for lunch. 

On reassembling Sir Basil BLACKETT put in an able defence of the 
Government point of view and indicated the fullest extent to which the Gov- 
ernment could go. He said : Sir Purushotamdas’s amendment was both ad- 
ditional and conditional. Sir Purushotamdas agreed with the desirability of 
administrative reform proposed by Government, but declared that if 
the Government was unable to accept his conditions the whole 
scheme would be lost The issue had thus been clouded. The 
speaker attached very groat importance to the scheme as it would encourage 
economy in thejtailway management and result in the stabilisation of general 
budget As for the Assembly’s control, the Finance Member opined that it. would 
be more eff active than at present It was perfectly true that in normal circums- 
tances they would not benefit general revenue by their cuts in Railway budget 
or transfeknog Railway surplus to meet any deficit. They would have to pro- 
pose proper taxation if need be rather than to raid Railway reserve, but then 
they gained immensely in other directions. 


and management introduced by Sir Purushotamdas 
.amendment were not strictiygmmime to the scheme before the House, 
two issues were separate must not lie mixed up. As for Indianisation 
nd purchaseof stores, ne said, theoretically it was competent for the Govern* 
seat to say that it would not jfc&wnie end would purchase stores in the 
heapest market, and this right was there now and would remain there — “ 
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if thBAchenui of separation was accomplished. But what were the facts. 
The Government was committed to the purchase of stores in India ud the 
Leetommission had recommended 25 per cent Indiinisation of the Railway 
Engineers, and the process of Indiamsation in Railways ptcnerally was nrcceedii.a 
as tpuckly as 4 was in the best inteiest of the country. In met there was no 
difference of opinion between the Government and the Assembly on these 
points. I 

* s 2!i e U1 ra ' 3 ?^ about tbe Railway Management in the amendment, he con- 
? l A er ®l f ^ n Wy, to be unreal. What were the facts ? The Government 
had stated that if the management was to be transferred to a company, 

it must be a real Indian Company with Indian capital. The Government 

,n ?i R0 * llrtIier: \K wee the proposal for establishing 

an Indian Company was considered, the Government would bring 
the matter before the Railway Central Advisory Council. They were 

willimr to let any member of the Advisory Council to bring that matter 
before the House if he so desired. This was, lie said frankly, as far as it was 
m the power of the Government of India to go. They had no power under 
the constitution to go beyond that and give the required undertaking, but it 
must be apparent that in view of his statement the issue raised became 
unreal. 


.If however, the Assembly did not agree with the Government view and 
rejected the scheme, the result would be that the Government would merely 
carry on as at present without adopting the desirable administrative reform. 
He emphasised that, as Pandit Motilal said the other day, speaking on tlio 
Lee report that in this transitional stage administrative reforms were as vital 
and necessary as constitutional reforms. Here was proposed a very useful 
reform which generally speaking the House agreed was desirable. He therefore 
appealed for vote on the merit of the scheme- If it was rejected, who would 
suffer? The tax-payer suffers because he was jvaying tax on communication. 
Railway users suffer because both the producer and the consumer would 
have to pay more. The Assembly suffers because it was rejecting a proposal 
which gave it more powers, and tho Government suffers because it could not 
carry out a very desirable reform. 

Mr. NEOGY congratulated Sir Charles Innes on his ability to adjust himself to 
the atmosphere of the House he was speaking in; for, speaking in the Council of 
the elder statesmen (Council of State) a few days ago, lie had said that Railways 
must be removed from the influence of the popular Assembly, because when a 
popular Assembly interfered with the State management of Railways, then the 
Stale management would become a failure. He (Mr. Neogy) did not deny that 
the scheme as proposed by Sir Charles Lines had many attractions, but. he 
asked why the Government was anxious to force upon the Assembly this piece 
of reform which might fit in with the next instalment of constitutional reforms 
when they were likely to have some sort of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment Sir William Acworth did not know the things that avere happening in 
India since he left this country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Neogy referred to the utterly poor rate of Indianisation in tho 
several brandies of Railway administration, ana said that the attitude of the 
Government in regard to the Railway policy had been anti-Indian in every sphere 
from top to bottom. Of course reference had been made to the recommenda- 
tions of tho Lee Commission in respect of Railway Engineering service, but Mr. 
Neogy complained that the Lee Commission could not and had not dealt with 
tlie Subordinate Departments where there was overweighting of a particular 
community. 

Dowan Bahadur RAMCHANDRA RAO wanted to know what the exact po- 
rtion of the Secretary of State was in regard to Railways in India and de- 
sired that he would express his opinion before any new contract was made 
with the Railways. On this point the Assembly had been given no answer, 
further he urged that the Secretary of state ought in railway matters to dele- 

f liia powers to the Government of India so that the Assembly might deal 
with the Government of India. 

Mr. WILSON pointed out that the difference between the Government and 
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Indian non-officials was indeed insignificant, iTho Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay, had urged on the Government that the rejection of the separation of 
railway finance from general finance would be a wrong step on the part of the 
Government of India. He was prepared to co-operate with non-officials in urging 
that the stores purchase be made through the Stores Department. As regards 
Ihdianisation the fight was largely a matter of words. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said that unless they got the assurance from the Govern- 
ment that Indians would be appointed on the Railway Board they could not 
accept the Government proposal* 

Sir Charles INNES, replying to the debate, pointed out that he was glad that, 
on the necesssity for separation of railway from general finance there was no 
disagreement As legarus the Indianisation question. Sir Charles Innes point- 
ed out that a great advance was made during the last three years in the en- 

S nng branch. For instance, out of 31 officers 9 were Europeans, 5 Anglo- 
ns and 17 Indians and now the Government of India had accepted the 
Lee Commission’s recommendation that there should be 75 per cent. Indians 
and 25 per cent non-Indians. Proceeding, he pointed out that the Railway Board 
required officers with technical knowledge and railway experience and if Indians 
of sufficient experien<5e wore found th«*n there would be no bar for them to 
become membere of the Railway Board. Even now there was no bar. 

Pandit Malaviya referred to Rai Bahadur Ralla Ram. 

. Mr. Rangaehariar who was then occupying the Chair ruled out reference to 
individual officers. 

Concluding, Sir Charles Innes said: If Sir Pimisliotamdas Thakurdas will 
agree to drop his amendment then wo shall agree to add the following clause 
lo the amended resolution of Sir Henry Monciioff Smith. They (these 
agreements) shall hold good only so long as the East India Railway and G. I. 
P. Railway and the existing State managed railways remain under State 
management, and in the event of negotiations for transfer of any of those rail- 
ways to private company being undertaken, these negotiations would not be 
concluded until facilities liave been given for the discussion of the whole 
matter in the Assembly. 

Sir Puroshotamdas THAKURDAS said that as lie wanted time to discuss the 
new proposal of Sir Charles Innes with the members of the Nationalist Party, 
tne dicussion be postponed to another Government day. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman had no objection to that course. The discussion 
was accordingly postponed. 

Gn the 20th Septemlier an agreement was reached between the Government 
ana the Nationalist members, and 

Sir CHARLES INNES informed the House that, after private discussions; they 
come to an agreement in which the speaker went as far as lie could. 
m moved the following addition to his resolution .— 

“In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the resolution passed in 
February, 1923, in favour of State Management of Indian Railways, 
these arrangements shall hold good only so long as the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsular Railway and the exsitinp 
State Managed Railways remain undor State Management : but if 
iaspite of the Assembly’s resolution abovo referred to the Govern- 
ment should enter on any negotiations, those resolutions shall .not bo 
concluded until facilities have been given for a discussion cm 
the whole matter in the Assembly. If any contract for tlio transfer 
of any of the above Railways to Company management is concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty 
to terminate the arrangement in this resolution.” 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA ROW next moved the following further addition to tho 
amended resolution 

“Apart from the above convention the Assembly further recommends to the 
0#maor-Gmieral-m-Coniml (1) teat the Railway Services should be rapidly 
Indiamsed and that further Indians should bo appointed as members of tee 
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B^wiy .Board as early as possible ; and (2) that the purchase of stores far the 
State Hallways should be undertaken through the organisation of the Stores 
Purchase Department of the Government of India. 

Sir CHARLES DOES, replying to the amendments, said I think it is very 
necessary that I should make the position of the Government dear in regard 
to this amendment Wo have already accepter 1 the policy of Indianisation of 
Railway Services and agreed to the recounted Ution of the Lee Report that 
recruitment should be 75 per cent Indians and 2.3 per cent Europeans. I have 
already said that in the last throe years we exceeloi these figures in both the 
traffic and the engineering departments of State Railways. 

As regards the Railway Board, we have already recruited Indians for the 
staff of the Board, that is for appointments of officials attached to the Railway 
Board. I hope we shall be able to continue that process. I made mention the 
other day that the Standing Finance Committee had just sanctioned an addi- 
tional officer for statistical work and tliat we are appointing an Indian for that 
purpose as each appointment becomes vacant 

As regards the members of the Ry. Board I cannot bind myself to dates, as 
it mast take time before there are Indians of the requisite standing and ex- 
perience in the Railway department for appointments to the Railway Board: 
but as I pointed out the other day. the Railway Board is a purely technical 
body and we must have men of techuical experience. 


As regards the Stores question, I laid on the table the other day copies of 
these rules. They have been placed before the members of the Central Advi- 
sory Council. The position is that wc have circulated the new Stores rules 
which were issued only in May last. We have circulated them to the agents of 
IfOtii State and Company Railways and we have told them that we expect them 
to carry out the Government policy as expressed in them. We have also dis- 
cussed with Mr. Pitkeathly, Chief Controllor of Stores, the question of making 
purchases through the Stores Department and we have come to an arrangement 
with him. We have written round to the Agents of all State Railways, of the 
East Indian and G.I-P. Railways, and have informed them that we desire to 
make use of the Indian Stores Department for their purchases with which Mr. 
Pitkeatlily is immediately prepared to deal. 

But I may mention for the information of the Hpuse that copies, of all indents 
for stores sent Home by State Railways are scrutinised by the Chief Controller 
of Stores and I am consulting the Chief Controller of Stores on the question 
whether he can tighten up his practice so as to prevent indents being unneces- 
sarily sent to the London Stores Department. The question, is, therefore, mere- 
ly one of machinery. The policy of the Government of India has been clearly 
laid down by the Department of Industry, and it shall be my business to see 
that the policy is loyally carried out. 

Mr. RAXGACHARIAR said that it was a matter of satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment was eml>arking on a policy of taking the Assembly into their confidence 
because the distrust of non-officials was defeated in the subject 


Mr. HINDLEY acknowledged in grateful terms the value of the advice which 
the Government had received from the Central Advisory Council in regard to the 
question of separation and also the advice of Sir Purushotamaas based on Jus 
business knowledge and experience. He (the speaker) had said the other day that 
Sir Purushotamdas was mixing up business with politics, wow he wished _ to 
modify that statement and express his fervent belief tliat a man might be a first 
class businessman and might at the same time be a patriot 


At this stage Col. GIDXEY wanted to speak. The President however warned 
members against entering upon a debate which might endanger the spmt of com- 
promise arrived at between the Government and the Assembly. Colonel uidney 
did not want to disturb the spirit of compromise but he warded an assurance 
from the Commerce Member that th ? claims of the Anglo-Indian community 
which had really built up Indian Railway would not be ignored in the India- 
nisation process. 

Sir Pnmshotamadai Tlmkiirdas appreciated the remarks of the Chief Cogmfe- 
siouer of Railways (Mr. Uindley) and emphasised that the Assembly consisting 
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of representatives of taxpayers in the country would make it one of its business 
to see that the railways were placed on. the tel possible basis compatible with 
the aspirations of the commercial and industrial communities smdthe interests of 
third class passengers. He windrow his own amendment which was considered 
at one time to threaten and give a set-back to the question of separation of 
railway finance. 


* More Amendments Accepted by Government. 

Mr. NEOGY and Mr.RAMACHANDRARAQ moved some more amendments whicb 
were accepted by the Government Mr. Neogy reduced the number of officials 
on the Railway Stag ing Finance Committee from two to one and raised the 
number of elected members from ten to eleven. He also reduced the number of 
officials on the Central Advisory Council from two to one and raised from 
five to 6ix the number of members of the Assembly and the Council of 
State to be selected by the Government out of a pannel of eight elected 
members from each house, 

One amendment of Mr. Rama Aiyangar moved by Mr. Rao and accepted by 
the Government, imposed the obligation on the Government that while placing 
their railway budget before the Fnance Committee they Bhould instead of 
expenditure programme being shown under revenue, show expenditure under 
a depreciation fund created at par. When all amendments previously agreed upon 
were carried, the amended resolution was adopted amid loudand prolonged cheers. 


The Taxation Enquiry Committee 

SIMLA— 18TH. SEPTEMBER 

On September 18th the Legislative Assembly met to discuss non-official 
resolutions. 

Mr. RAMA IYENGAR moved -“This Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in council that he be pleased to suspend the Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee and to appoint a Committee in its place for a close enquiry into the general 
conditions of economic life and labour in reference to the resources of the 
country and estimate of the National income.” 

Mr. Rama Iyengar, in moving his resolution, reviewed the salient points in 
the proceedings of the Council of State which brought about the constitution of 
this Committee. In particular he referred to the insistence of non-official mem- 
bers in the upper chamber for a wider enquiry into the system of taxation on 
a scientific and equitable method. The Government of India, he said, had already 
agreed to the economic enquiry by accepting the resolution in the Council of 
State and he was asking for no more. The scope of the enquiry proposed by 
the Government was narrow. It did not include questions relating to land 
revenue, railways, debt and proverty of the people of India. 

Mr. YENKATAPATHI RAJU in supporting the resolution hinted at the extreme- 
ly poor condition of masses in India under British rule and said that the Assem- 
bly must insist on a thorough enquiry into it The Government of India had 
held several enquiries before, but neither the evidence collected nor the efforts 
were placed within the ranch of the public. An expert Finance Member like 
Sir Basil Blackett with international reputation ought to realise the need for a 
thorough economic enquiry. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT said he had heard a good deal from the movor and his 
supporter about the necessity for an economic enquiry, but no reason had been 
advanced aslto why the Taxation Committee should be suspended. 

Kr. Patel jp Walit, you will hear it 

from the mover, and his sup- 
it is a very poor oase. 
length to the proceedings in the 
The debates in the Council 
Mf?ed the resolution, said that 


Sir Basil Blackett : I do not get the reasons 
porter. I am {entitled to assume that 
The mover, he paid, had inferred at great 
Council of,8t*te and hag. faased.his oase op that 
i ilii 
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ft* taxes should be arranged according to the taxable «§radty of ftApanpi*, 
ttt. Ijfillubliai Samaldas sajoT that if they were to appoint a roving commission 
to find out the average national income, they would have to wait for another 
20 years before the Commission concluded its labours. Sir Purahottamdas 
Thakunlas, who was then a member of the Council of State, had pointed out 
tliat the question allectca the Provincial Governments vitally and their opinions 
must, be received. As for the .enquiry, it was conceived in the speaker's own 
nniid. Very shortly after his arrival in fadw, Mr. Ginwala suggested it in the 
Assembly and the Inchcape Committee drew attention to the obvious defect of 
not having a l>ody of experts on the taxation problems. Thereupon the Central 
Board of Revenue was constituted. Other countries in the world soon after 
the war held an enquiry very much on the same lines as he proposed to do. 

As a matter of fact we are late in the day in making this enquiry”. The 
Government in February last announced the terms of reference to the Council of 
State and gave a general indication in regard to the personnel. TheCouncil of State 
thereupon passed a resolution amended by Hie Government urging that load 
Governments lie consulted in regard to the desirability of undertaking an 
enquiry into the general economic conditions. Government also addressed a 
circular to the Local Goverments asking their opinion on the desirability of 
lidding an All-India Economic enquiry, In March the Government came before 
the Assembly with a demand fora grant for this Committee. The demand was 
sanctioned without any discussion or opposition. The Government naturally 
took the view that the Assembly not only desired the Committee but wanted it 
to proceed on its work. No change in the situation had since occurred. The 
Cliairman and Secretary of the Committee and its British members were asked 
to take advantage of their presence in Europe to study the system in those 
countries and they had already collected statistics in London and Geneva. 
Hero the Government had been busy prepariug statistics and collecting data from 
the Local Governments. AVas it light ana in accordance with the dignity of 
the House to turn round now and say that it did not want the Committee, 
which was appointed as a result of the delibrate decision of the House? 


As for the proposed economic enquiry, every one sympathised with the 
desire to elevate the economic level of the masses. He was sorry to hear a member 
of the Assembly putting forward what the speaker regarded as ridiculous nonsense 
that India, the richest country in the world, had been made poor as a result of 
British rule. India was considered to be~ djie home of gold, jewels and 
treasure and it was still the sink of gold and treasure and the economic level 
of the people was certainly not higher in the days of Nadir Shah. The state- 
ment lrd been made merely to serve as a perfervid peroration. The Manchester 
theory that a Government’s sole duty was to maintain law and order had now 
been considerably modified and the Governments were now taking enormous 
interest in the uplift of the masses. Here in India one of the purposes of the 
Reforms was so to divide Government functions as to retain in the hands of the 
Central Government: the duty of maintaining law and order, maintaining unity 
amidst tin diversity represented by the various autonomous provinces, and to 
entrust Provincial Governments with the Nation-building subjects. Thus the 
views of the Local Governments, who have l>een entrusted with the task .of 
raising the economica l ife of the people, would not only be important but decisive 
in determining whether an All-India enquiry should be held or not 


The Government had not come to any decision yet as all replies have not 
been received; but a majority of those who have s^t their replies nave 
opposed an All-India enquiry, because of the variations m Provincial conditions. 
Some provinces were already engaged in their own enquiries. The Bombay 
Government had supported it and for an interesting reason, namely, with a view 
to get an authoritative pronouncement which would not put the Government m 
possession of facts to refute the wild allegations about the mcretsing poverty 
of the people of India. ‘Since I have come to India', added Sir Basil, I have 
heard frequent repetition of this outrageous m i s r ead ing of history. 

As regards the demand for finding out Aheaverage annual. income o f. the 
people oflndia, ho had very little belief in the value of such eehma tea - Ehra 
fi England »hieh was more or less a. homogeneous country, the Government 
had refused ofl toinny to recognise the estimates of National income made w 
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varans experts whose conclusions sometimes varied by 100 per coat (Laughter.) 
Moreover the value of money varied from time to time. Statistics were useful 
only if used properly. The idea of inventing an average annual incm® Of 
In d ia ns and then to from that as a basis for a scientific system of taxation was 
unsound. Sir Purushotamdas in his speech in the upper chamber had laid 
down the principle of taxation contrary to this view. 

The Taxation Enquiiy Committee was however charged with making exten- 
sive economic enquiries, but a very careful limit has been put with a view to 
avoid converting it into a roving commission. But this Committee would be 
a most efficient machinery for collection of valuable data for further study 
into the economic conditions of India. The need for a Taxation Enquiry was 
an urgent one and revision of the system with a view to have a more scientific 
system was of considerable importance. India had been given the Reforms; If 
that constitution was to piogress she must evolve a Bystem of finance as other 
countries, notably as U. S. A. and Switzerland had dona This question was also 
being considered by Australia. Moreover if the Meston settlement was to be re- 
vised it was necessary to have the essential preliminaries settled by the pro- 
prosed enquiry in order to have a more satisfactory settlement : because itwould 
be impossible to have a settlement satisfactory to ail The Reforms had 
brought about a division between the Central and the Local Governments 
which must also hove effect on the system of finance. For instance excise was 
a proflnciai subject, but a distiller? established in one province was selling its 
products id another province. This caused a dispute on the point of revenue. 
He was glad to say that a settlement was about to be reached on the issue; 
but it indicated one instance in the situation which required thorough exami- 
nation. Then again even on to-day's order paper he saw resolutions, one of 
which wanted to deprive the Government of 20 crores of the Excise revenue. 
Another wanted to abolish the Cotton Excise duty and a third wanted to hit 
the Opium revenue which was already diminishing and which the speaker did 
not regret It was obvious therefore that some part of the revenue was preca- 
rious. . . 

He strongly repudiated the suggestion that the Government were instituting 
an enquiry to have a fresh taxation. On the other hand as the economic distur- 
bances arising out of the war were disappe ring, there was every chance of 
reducing taxation or at any rate trying to relieve the provincial of contributions. 
It might, be that the rich will have to pay more than at present /Laughter) 
He hoped he had been able to show that it was obviously desirable to have the 
Taxation enquiry sufficiently wide to cover the points he mentioned, but suf- 
ficiently narrow to secure that it won’t go on for generations. As for the 
mover’s objections Laud Revenue, said the speaker, was provincial subject 
Railways he did not want to tax. Debt was expenditure and no question of 
taxation arose. As for monopolies, Salt revenue was a monopoly and was going 
to be examined. As for the poverty of the people of India, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would deal with that question. Concluding, the Finance Member said 
the committee was appointed with the approval of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee and of the Assembly, and he confidently hoped that the House would 
not stultify itself and stultify the action taken by the Government of India by 
passing the resolution. 


Mr. Y. J. PATEL criticised the personnel of the Taxation Committee. He did 
not know who Sir Percy Thompson was. As for Dr. Paranjpye, who was the 
speaker’s best friend, well, he was a very good school-master, but was incom- 
petent to be on the Taxation Committee. As for the Maharajah of Burdwan, 
Mr. Patel did not want to say anything. About Pr. Hyder, Mr. Patel only 
recently came to know that he was an economist. Indians objected to th£ 
personnel of this Committee and this Assembly wanted men m whom they would 
nave confidence. There would be no other result from the , labours of the 
present Committee but a recommendation fora fresh taxation. The whole 
object of Sir Basil Blackett was to get more revenues, as the Government feared 
that excise and liquor revenue were bound to go shortly. The Committee s 
enamry was a far-reaching enquiry on taxation, but what was now wanted was 
a thorough enquiry into the economic condition of the people, millions of whom 
were living on only (me meal's day. Then and only then , could there be a 
Committee on taxation. Why should the Government shirk this wider economic 
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enquiry. He pointed out that a system of taxation was vet to be 

Britfsh mlo a d «ta h n a Ain2T 0nsh, T n ti in India > if *t was >'Ot a dirait result of 
Hntihii i ole, was a standing disgrace to the present administration. (ApplanseX 

"he Assembly then adjourned for lunch. On reassembling— 

in Supporting the amendment of Mr. Goswami, referred to 
Jlii i* nous aH ^ lor dns ancient and modern. 1o support, his contention that India 

?ih^ wffw r , £"! er - 1 “ i result of exploitation by Britishers in this 
coiintn. \\ iwt was the necessity, he asked, of certain members of the Taxa- 

Tbe Si!™ u * ro,ns « ^0. other coun tries to ascertain the methods of taxation ? 
TTie jumper place was the villages in India. The great wrong done to the peo- 
if * 'V pending them to a premature grave by means of a system of 
arid ^ dungmuis stnigg!e m ° a "’ ay Wlth and that would not be without very bitter 

• fjj* RL T SHO rTAMDAS explained Imposition. He referred to his own speech 
ill the Council of State, wliei c lie had clearly pointed out that the House could 
mil 5 ?" 81 ?? aaen M«jry mto the system of taxation if it was to increase the 
«! i,i en a taxa ,on, 1 Proceeding bir I urushotiamdas urged that the Government 
?uJ ld J 10 } p0 r S7 r 0nft ‘ > v, j) 1 undertaking an enquiry on the taxable capacity of 
the people on the lines indicated in Mr. Goswami's resolution. The average 
annual income of the people in this country would furnish a reliable basis 
for taxation ; but an economic enquiry was needed and the Government need 
not fear that the results of such an enquiry would be damaging to them. The 
proper course for the Government would be to get together a body of experts. 
HKe the annual economic conference or some other body, and ask them to sugg- 
est various lines along which information and statistics had to be collected and 
then the Government should give instructions to local Government and authori- 
ties concerned to collect data on those lines for a period of. say, three or four 
years. When these results had been collected then a committee could go into 
ail those statistics and come to conclusions. While, therefore, he was not in 
tavour of suspending the proposed Taxation Committee’s enquiry, ho urged that 
the Government should start the other enquiry. 


After a few more s^reke* the President adjourned the discussion till the 

22nd September . 

When the discussion was resumed on the 22nd. the legislative Assembly 
adopted Mr. Jinnah's amendment for dissolution of the present Taxation 
inquiry Committee and the appointment of a larger committee, with wider and 
comprehensive terms of reference. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR felt that what the committee proposed was not thorough- 
going. The Government was not averse to an economic enquiry. He would 
therefore urge the dissolution of the present committee, the appointment of 
another larger jjommiltee including representative Indians, experts, and also 
members from Western countries with fresh out-look. He had no objections to 
the personnel of the present committee being included in tlie larger committee. 
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The material for an economic enquiry was already there in various provinces 
and he agreed with Sir Sivaswami Iyer that the committee need hot take very 
long to begm the enquiry. The Finance Member could ask for an interim 
report from the committee, or if his term expired before the committee sub- 
mitted the report, he could join the committee and serve India in that capacity. 
(Laughter) The speaker did not agree with those who did not want a taxation 
enquiry at all He wanted it, but also wanted along with it an economic en- 
quiry. He. therefore moved 1 an amendment to this effect to Mr. Goswami’s 
amendment. 

Mr. WILSON, representative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, sup- 
ported the Taxation enquiry whole-heartedly and told the House tliat the pro- 
per course was to wait for the report of this Committee and then to examine the 
necessity for further steps. When the Tariff Board was appointed its personnel 
did not appeal to them, but the Board’s work was perfectly brilliant. 
Similarly, When the Taxation Committee’s report was out, they would find 
full satisfaction in it. As for India’s position, the speaker believed she was a 
wealthy country and extremely wealthy, though her true wealth was inequita- 
bly distributed. They should therefore find out how best to raise taxation for 
the further development of the country. He said that about 2,000 crores of rupees 
worth of crop was reaped every year in India. They could work out what per 
head it came to and this excluded her wealth in minerals, timber and other 
commodities. He quoted figures, and said that as a result of irrigation introduced 
by British rule there was an increase of between 30 to 60 per cent in culti- 
vated area and this was far above the proportion of the rise in population. 
Therefore, India had surplus produce and exported it abroad and got money 
for it This was how under British rule India had grewn richer. As for the 
poverty of the people it was based largely ou laziness and other social reasons 
such as early marriages. 

Mr. RANGASWAMI IYENGAR asked the House not to be misled by the 
rosy picture painted by the Finance Member of the would— be results of the 
Taxation Committee. Just as in holding the Taxation enquiry before 
the economic enquiry, the Finance Member was putting the cart before 
the horse, so in thinking that the committee could evolve a scheme 
of Federal Finance without having a system of Federal Government, Sir Basil 
Blackett was putting the cart before the horse. How could they introduce the 
Federal scheme, he asked, without amending the Government of India Act and 
the various rules thereunder? Tne other day, Sir Fredrick Gauntlett, Auditor- 
General, in giving evidence before the Reforms Enquiry committee, admitted 
that the grant of Financial autonomy to the provinces would involve a very 
complicated process, particularly about deciding upon the grant of cash lalances 
to the various provinces. The speaker was right in saying that, the real pur- 
pose of the enquiry proposed xvasnot to evolve a scheme of Federal Finance, 
but to explore fresh sources of taxation of the people of this country. Moreover, 
the complicated question of Land Revenue had been left out. He tnerefore 
supported Mr. Goswami’s amendment. 

Pandit M.M. MALAVTYA warned his European friends not to be led away by 
the sight of a few green fields and the amounts of the exports from India- Every- 
thing in India had been taxed, and he wondered whether there was avenue left 
for taxation. In appointing this committee the Finance Member had usurped 
the functions of the Assembly;. If the matter had been placed before the 
Assembly, It would have offered its opinion which would probably have been 
of the same lines as those suggested by the amendment of Sir. Goswami. When 
Mr. Wilson had spoken of India’s increased prosperity, had he thought of 
increasing taxation, including income-tax, super-tax and land revenue? The 
taxation enquiry was like adding insult to injury. A scientific method of taxa- 
tion was an impossibility and there was no use wasting time, labour and money 
on the Taxation Committee. The only best method was a general enquiry into 
the economic condition of the people by taking certain villages in each province 
for enquiry. He therefore supported Mr. Goswami’s amendment. 

Mr. JOSHI in a long speech justified the necessity for the Taxation Com- 
mittee but saw noreason jtfhy the larger enquiry should not be held along with 
it or prior to it* He justified (he taxation enquiry because he believed there 
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hpped Rib Tin- 


tian Committee 
[Mb. Rama Iyengar 
Sir Basil Blackett: 


— wo uuou at mi. w uopeii 

out which class should not be taxed at all. 
Can this Committee do that? 

Certainly] 



vu««vio wuukui. uum, me ittxauon uomnuciee must not be dissolved out must 
be made to conduct ‘the enquiry. As for its personnel hd thought it was impos- 
sible to get a much better committee even by election. ^ 

Mb. RAMACHANDRA RAO reviewed the history \of the riamawfa for an 
enquiry put. forward from time to time and quoted in exfenso telling extracts 
from tae views of several prominent authorities in economic matters to point 
out the need for an enquiry. He opined that there was no basic princkSe m 
the system of taxation and said the enquiry by a Taxation Committee should 
not be dropped, but he wanted to know the difficulty in making the present 
enquiry comprehensive so as to include the taxable capacity of the people. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Amendment. 


Mb. JINNAH then moved an amendment for the “dissolution of the present 
Taxation Enquiry Committee and the appointment in its place of a com- 
mittee of non-officials and experts, in consultation with the leaders of the 
parties in the Assembly, to institute a thorough enquiry into and report 
on the following matters with the power to them to make an ‘ad interim' 
report:— 

(1) The economic condition of the various classes of the people of India ; 

(2) their income per head : 

(3) their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation (including land 
revenue); 

(4) the general resources of the country ; 

(5) the manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed at present 
between the different classes of the population ; 

(6) whether the whole scheme of taxation, central, provincial and local, 
is equitable and in accordance with economic principles ; if not, in what 
respect it is defective ; 

(7) on toe suitability of alternate sources of taxation without increasing the 

to toe machinery required for toe imposition of assessment .and 
collection of taxes old and new ; and 

(9) on toe general financial and economic effects of toe proposal. 

Mr. GOSWAMI thereupon withdrew his amendment. 

Pandit MOTILAL moved an amendment to Mr. Jinnah’s amendment to. provide 
that instead of toe committee being appointed by toe Government . in consulta- 
tion with toe party leaders, one-third or the personnel of toe committee should 
be appointed by toe Government and two-third by toe House. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN pointed out that the proposal, for toe 
appointment of an executive committee by the House was unconstitutional, and 
it was proposed in Mr. Jinnah’s amendment to hold an enquiry into the Central 
Provincial and Local taxation. Were they going to force such a committee 
without consulting local Governments ? Moreover, would it not interfere with 
provincial autonomy ? 

The President pointed out toe personnel and the manner of toe committee's 
appointment To that extent therefore it was similar to Mr. Goswami's amend- 
ment which had been withdrawn. Therefore toe Pandit’s amendment was 

not in order. Sir Basil Blackett then summed up toe debate. 

The amendment of Hr. Jinnah was put to vote and carried 
by 62 to 42 votes 
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^ NON-OFFICIAL BILLS— 23 SEPTEMBER 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Onthe 23rd September in moving the final readingof his bill to repeal Part II 
of ^e Criminal Law Act Dr. QOtJB said he was asking the House to do what the 
Gpven amenthad Med to do despite the recommendation of the Repressive 

Mr. TONKDJSON. Home Secretary, hoped that he might still persuade the 
Assembly to reject the Bill, because the reputation of the House was involved. 
It has been stated, he said, that the present Bill proposed to remove the restrio- 
iL -‘“ the right of association. This was an incomplete statement of the case, 
jted extensively from Professor Dye© and Professor Sidgwiek— whom 
; Motity had recognised as authority— to show, that the right of formation 
mmmtim was restricted by the obligation that it did not limit, the 
of its members and the freedom of outsiders. Who could deny, asked 
kar, that the recent volunteer movement interfered with the freedom of 
outsiders ? As a matter of fact at present the exercise of the right of forma- 
tion of association was raising a difficulty in every civilised country in the 
world. Engliaid had witnessed a series of strikes and lock-outs. The United 
States was faced with the efects of Mercantile trusts to create for themselves, 
monopolies. Professor Sidgwick had also pointed out that if there was aystet 
malic disobedience to law encouraged by any association, the State must protect 
ifeelf against such associations. This was a theoretical justification of the 
provisions relating to association. Even in England, for whose law of juris- 
pm&mm Pandit Motilal had expressed admiration, there were provisions of 
law to prevent associations from disturbing public peace. He quoted from 
Sir Reginald Craddock’s statement in 1913 that if there ,was a gap in the 
Criminal Law it must be filled up immediately. Dr. Hour’s bill on the other 
hand wanted to create a gap. The speaker believed that the Act ought to 
remain as a permanent part of the law of the land ; but instead of amending 
the Act what was now proposed was the repeal of it Provisions of the Bill 
were being already used in the Punjab, where intimidation and terrorism had 
been practised. The Government had been informed by Pandit Motilal of the 
seriousness of the position and in view of their responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of law and order the Government would not abandon any precaution at this 
juncture. 


Lula DUNI CHAND said that the law was being applied in the Punjab most 
wantonly and indiscriminately and had been abused. He believed that the 
provisions of the Cr. P.C. and the LP.C. were quite enough to meet these emer- 
gencies. 


Mr. JINNAH said Mr. Tankinson had delivered an essay on law and his 
speech was rich with quotations from most elementary texts : but he had not 
answered fie question the speaker had pat- Was there any Government in the 
world which asked for such extraordinary .powers in normal times? Anarchical 
mime could not be dealt with under this Act and the Government had not 
quoted a single instance where anarchical association had been dealt with under 
tins Act It was now being awlied only in the Pun jab. The speech of Mr. 
Tankiiisoia appeared to the speaker as from a ruler who would not brook any 
interference with his orders or administration. Under the Act an Executive 
and a member of .an unlawful association must either go to 
— “ahip, even if he thought that the association was do- 
__ ___ of losing its reputation by voting for repeal, the 
that the House would lose its reputation if it did not vote 


older 

■- 1 or resign his 
work. 


fer tile repeal 


Pandit MOTILAL said Mr. Tonkinson had. by misrepresenting his speech, 
used it to support the Government case. He had said that the whole basis of 
his w^ch was. that the Government was responsible for these anarchical 
aftfxaatians and that unless the Government mended its way, the assocMons 
would not only not oeue to exist bat one fine morning the Government would 
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wake to flnd the whole of India in the grip of secret societies. “Yon are stand- 
in to of the precipice. One false step will take yon fathoms down 

The Home Member, had said that although they could not use the law 
against secret societies they could use it to prevent other associations 
waverers from joining them. The speaker tfei* that the Government could 
not possibly touch these associations. Pertiapf; the only law that could help 
them weiild be to take charge of all youths of the country who might be 
just on a the verge of joining the movement He denied that in England such 
a law a existed and enabled the Executive to declare an association unlawful 
Here it was entirely in the hands of the Executive to decide whether an associa- 
tion was unlawful or not and the sting lay in the fact that the judiciary had 
no power. The reputation of the House was that it had pledged itself to repeal 
all repressive laws and there was no doubt that the measure under discusmh 
was repressive. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMANsaid he had heard no one suggesting that associa- 
tions which had as their object intimidation and terrorism should not be dealt 
with. 

Mr. Jinnah: But who should be the judge? 

The Home Member: Then that was a case for the amendment of the Act 
but not its repeal. They were all agreed that associations of the kind described 
in the Act should be suppressed. 

Sir Sivaswami asked whether the Government would repeal clause 15 B 
which empowered the Executive to declare an association unlawful; that would 
determine his vote. 

The Home Member said he could not be expected to give a pledge on an 
important point at the last moment If the speaker had been asked on the 
previous* day, he might have consulted the Government of India m the 
meantime. 

Dr. Gour pointed out that Sir Chimanlal Setalvad had asked for a similar 
assurance on the last day. 

The Home Member replied that Sir Chimanlal had, not asked for the repeal, 
but only for an intervention of the judiciary. Continuing, a the Home Member 
said his main point was this, that considering the position in Bengal and 
the Punjab he held that the position was , abnormal. Mr. Jinnah had said 
tiiat such legislation should not be asked for in, normal times. He agreed 
that those were not normal times. The power might not be fwy against anar- 
chy; but he was quite prepared to use it as far ashe coidcL If you do away 
with these special powers there is no stage left behind the ordinary law ana 
Martial Law.” 

Mr. Jinnah: Good Government 

Home Member: I trust the Government is already good (laughter). Concluding, 
the Home Member opposed the motion. 

Dr. Gout’s motion that the Bill he repealed was then pnt to Ivote 
and passed by 71 votes against 40. 

Amending the Evidence Act. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar’s motion to refer his Bill to amend the Indian Evidence 
Act to a Select Committee was negatived. 


Registration Act Amendment. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR moved that his Bill to amend the Indian Rewsg^S 
Act be referrod to a select committee. The Bill is to enable some sub-re^a^ 
to exercise powers and duties of a registrar to hold an enquiry on acouf 
of execution. 

Mr. TONKINSON said that the Bill referred to I^^cialTranrfqte| i ^^ 

4 local Government should be given an opportonity to express their ' iif. on 
the BilL He moved for the circula tion of tne Bill which was agreed to. - 
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Unlawful Assemblies and use of Fire Arms. 

Mi\ RANGACHARIAR moved that the Bill, to provide that when fire-arms are 
used, for. the purpose of dispersing an assembly a preliminary warning shall in 
certain circumstances be given, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of 
the Home Member, Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Gour, Sardar GuLb Singh. Mr. B. Venkata- 
mtlu Kaiu. Ghaznafar All Khan, Mr. Tonkinson, Mr. Goswami, Mr. Pal, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. W. S. J. Wilson and himself. 

In moving this motion Mr. Rangachariar briefly narrated the history of this 
Bill. Ho said the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri urged in 1921 in the 
Council of State that when fire-arms were used for the purpose of dispersing 
ail assembly a preliminary warning, should be given and a certain procedure 
should be adopted. A Bill to give effect to a portion of this resolution was 
introduced m the Council of State by the Government of India and passed 
there m August 1921. When the Bill as passed in the Council of State was 
presented to the Assembly for consideration he (Mr. Rangachariar) gave notice 
of an amendment as contained in this Bill. Sir William Vincent took permission 
of tho Assembly to withdraw the Bill in order to consider the amendments and 
bring it up again if so desired. The Government decided to drop the Bill 
altogether and did not make any further motion. 


Mr. Rangachariar in explaining the Bill said that he felt that 
the law in India was in many essential respects different from 
the law in England and he saw no reason why it should be so- The possession 
of fire-arms was rather a dangerous incentive to use indiscriminately and when 
there was no necessity for it. He knew that in their recently published des- 
patch on Justice MeCardie’s judgment the Government of India had dissociated 
themselves from the doctrine of indiscriminate firing : but there had been cases 
where tire-arms had been resorted to unnecessarily. He quoted cases in Madura 
and in Clioolai in Madras where his conviction was that there was no necessity 
for the use of fire-arms. He knew tliat it was due more to want of nerve on 
tho fiaj-t of police men that fire-arms were used than any deliberate intention to 
kill. Policemen get panic-stricken and the possession of fire-arms served an 
incentive to use them. He knew that the Government recognised that they 
should issue executive orders, on the lines indicated in the Bill, but executive 
oitlers were different from provisions in the law, Before an assembly was fired 
uiion, fullest warning should lie given by all available means to the assembly 
that unless it dispersed within a given time it would be fired upon and any 
person injured by the use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband or 
wife of the person killed might make a complaint against any person for any of- 
fence committed by him. This provision was necessary. Prosecutions were 
not launched by the Government themselves against officers who had deliberate- 
ly used fire-anus. The absence of such a provision encouraged the officers to 
use fire-arms indiscriminately, for they know at present that the Government 
would support them. Mr. Rangachariar asked Was there any case in which 
the Government took the initiative and prosecuted officers where they had gone 
wrong ? There was none. Hence the need for providing that the injured 
party might have resort to a court of law as was the case in England. 


Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN in opposing the motion made a long speech 
justifying the existing practice. He admitted that it was of. the greatest 
importance that fire-arms should bo used in the most discriminate manner , 
but he wondered if Mr. Rangachariar had ever been a rioter or sqen a not 
himself. (Laughter). To meet a man in battle was one thing and .to deal with 
t.fflob was another, because in the latter case courage and, determination were 
nectary* Mr. lhmgachariar had talked that Indian crowds were peaceful and 
could be restrained. He was right up to a certain degree, but where there was 

or some powerful motive he wondered if tiie crowd ocnild be 

diapered. The Home Member admitted that there had been 
cases in which officers might have lost or might lose their 
were exceptions and not the rule. Sp 1 


[there would be 

heads : but ■ these 

ander {bought that tm 

ge and great discretion 



thanks of the Assembly were dne i 
. of an unpleasant character. He paid a tribute to 
caircuinstances of great difficulty had shown great 
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. Mr. K C. NEOGY next introduced the B31 to amend (he Bailway Act with a 
view to prohibit reservation of compartments for persons belonging to a parti 
cnlar community or race. 

Dr. GOUR then introduced the Bill to amend the Special Marriage Act of 1872 
with a view to remove anachronism and bring the agt of the majority down 
from 21 years to 18 as provided for in the Indian Majority Act at present 
Those between the age of 18 and 21 who did not have fathers or guardians 
could not marry under the Act 

Mr. 'Doraiswamy IYENGAR’S Bill to amend the Stamp Act was opposed by 
Sir Basil Blackett as it was an attack on the stamp revenue of the provinces 
and the Central Government The introduction of the Bill was refused by 47 
votes against 27. 

NON-OFFICIAL BE SOLUTIONS— 24th SEPTEMBER 

The Legislative Assembly held its last sitting of the session on the 24th. Non- 
ofllcial resolutions appeared on the agenda paper, of which the first three rela- 
ted to the cotton excise duty, causes of floods, and release of political prisoners. 

Cotton Excise Duty. 

Further discussion was then continued on the resolution of Mr. Kasthurbhai 
Lalbhai for the removal of the cotton excise duly, and (he reference to the 
Tariff Board of (he question of further protection to cotton industry. Mr. 
Harchandrai Vishindas reviewed in detail the history of the cotton excise duty 
and the demands pnt forward from time to time for its removal in the Legis- 
latures. He referred in particular to the promise of Lord Hardinge and asked 
that it should be fulfilled now at least 

Mr* NEOGY moved an amendment to the effect ’that the cotton excise duty 
be rep^ed, and that the question of farther protection to the industry be not 
referred to the Tariff Board. He opined that the removal of the cotton excise 
duty would not affect the hand-loom industry. Coming as he did from Dacca, 
he was in a position to state that so far as finer quality cloth was concerned, it 
would not be affected by the withdrawal of the excise duty. He appealed to 
the Government to consider the moral aspect of removing this duty, which had 
been imposed under the dictation of Lancashire. , „ , , . _ 

Sir Charles INNES avoided the unhappy history behind the duty and admitted 
it was a bad tax, a condemnation which. Sir Furshotamdas said, was most 
disappointing at this late hour. Soon after standing up Sir Charles Innes 
took a big plunge into the sea of statistics and both he and the House seemed 
to be lost in it What was he aiming at? To prove that despite this impost 
tiie cotton mill industry had greatly thrived and there was no case for any 
protection. The prosperity of mills, retorted Pandit Malaviya and Sir Purehotam- 
das, did not prove that the impost was not unbearable but that despite tins 
burden which at the dictation of Lancashire had been pnt to strangle Indian 
cotton mills the mill industry had thrived by its own heroic efforts and had 
attained a position which had extorted admiration from the Commerce Member. 
Sir Charles Innes next proceeded to state that the Indian mills regulated then 
prices according to the price of imported cloth and that if the duty was lifted 
it would only transfer 1 1-2 crores from Government coffers to the pockets of 
the millowners. Was it right that money taken oat from the collective parse 
of India sMtdd go to benefit certain individuals? Should they for the sake of a 
mere moral gesture, asked Sir Basil Blackett, remove the duty rather than vote 
for a reduction of provincial contributions which would help the masses by 
the spread of education? 

The same argument almost formal the sole basis of Colonel Crawford’s 
attack when in his pretended enthusiasm for the interests of the masses of 
India he characterised the attack of the representatives of Indian millowners as 
indecent’ The expression jarred on ft fee ears of the House. It was not .only 
unparliamentary but in absolute bad teste. . But unfortunately tho President 
did not hear it. Pandit Malaviya therefore immediately brought it to the 
notice of the Chair and Colonel Crawford had to eat the humble pie and with- 
draw it. 
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COTTON EXCISE DUTY 


Pandit MALAVIYA thereupon exposed tlie false impression created tar the 
Government spokesman* fie showed that in the past Indian cotton mills 
not necessarily regulated their prices on the basis of imported doth and ^ if 
the duty was removed .they were expected to reduce their prices* But even 
if they did not, who bene fitted? The country as a whole, because the surplus 
would be used to enable the mill industry withstand the serious raids made 
into the Indian market by cheap Japanese piecegoods and to expand the indus- 
try with a view to enable India to become self-contained in the matter of 
doth production. 


Sir Charles INNIB did not rest content with merely opposing the repeal 
of the excise duty. He warned the House that if and when this duty was 
removed lie would at once ask the Tariff Board to enquire whether the interests 
of the consumers required a countervailing reduction in the duty on imported cloth. 

Tnroe years ago when the Government in search for nd d itfru al 
revenue proposed to increase the duty on imported doth it 
wanted also to impose a countervailing duty on Indian cloth. As the latter 
proposal was rejected by the Assembly the Government dropped the former, 
thus showing tliat even as late as 1922 Government moved at the dictation of 
Lancashire. 


Sir Purusliotamdas THAKURDAS spoke with great feeling and asked the House 
to stop tliis tainted money going into public coffers, fie was not pleading for 
its aliolition because of any consideration of profits. He assured the House 
tliat lie would not mind any such duty being imposed by the House if it thought 
it necessary. He would even consider any other financial proposal for putting 
the Government into funds or suggest alternatives, but this wicked duty must go. 


The question however was not easy of solution. As stated by Mr. Ramchan- 
dra Kao, Government had placed them on the horns of a dilemma. Both the 
Commerce Member and the Finance Member had indicated and by implication 
suggested that at the time of the next budget the House would have to choose 
between a remission of the excise duty and a reduction in provincial contribu- 
tions. Because, said Sir Basil, he would not be able to remit both these for at 
least the next three years. Mr. Rangacharlar asked whether there was 
no other alternative. Sir Basil Blackett offered none. It will be remembered 
tliat last March also the Assembly was placed in a similar position by being 
asked to choose between the salt tax and a reduction in provincial contributions. 
As similar choice it would be called upon to make in March, Mr. Ramdmdra 
Rao, who came from Madras which lias carried on a greater and more con- 
sistent agitation against provincial contributions than any other province, voiced 
the general feeling of the House that they would consider that question when 
it came up but now they would unhesitatingly vote for the resolution to ex- 
press the indignant feeling of the House against the perpetuation of a grave 
political wrong. 

Mr. KASTHORBHAI LALBHAI, replying, accepted the amendment of Mr. 
Noogy. Herebutted the criticisms of Sir Charles Innes, and referring to theprofits 
of cotton mills, he asked, did not the jute industry of Bengal earn 130 per cent 
profits during the war, whereas the profits of cotton mills in India were only 
ton per cent.? Moreover, the increase in the number of looms and spindles in 
England, America and Japan was greater and more rapid than in India. 

Sir Charles INNES, summing up. pointed out that it was . absolutely untrue 
that the duty was imposed at the bidding of Lancashire. India enjoyed a mea- 
sure of fiscal autonomy, as was proved by tiie passage of the Protection Bill 
Whenever in any fiscal matter this House and the Government of India were, m 
agreement the Secretary of State would not interfere. But the /whole question 
of excise duty should be solved solely with reference to tie .interests of the 
whole of India. That was why he had referred to the economic aspect of the 
case. That economic fact was that the price in India was. regulated by the 
import price. He then asked the House to understand its responsibilities 
to India and vote in the interests of the whole of India. 


The amendment of Mr. Neogy was then carried amidst non- 
official apjrianse the Government not challenging a division. 
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Mr. B. N. DAS then moved for a Committee of Experts to enquire 
into the causes of recurring floods ail over India and to advise the Central and 
Local Goveraramts on the best remedies against such floods. He expressed his 
conviction that disastrous floods such as had recently happened in India were duo 
partly to artificial causes like the lack of foresight of human mind and brain. 
Canal embankments obstructed the natural drainage of water-ways in India, 
and sometimes diverted their course. There were also railway embankments 
with their sledge-hammer lines running mostly parallel to water-ways in India. 
The hand of man in erecting these embankments of railways and of canals 
and highways without taking into consideration the general water-ways of the 
country was responsible for these ever-recurring floods, with consequent epi- 
demics and famines, etc. As an Engineer himself, Mr. Das maintained that 
the lack of foresight of his profession had turned the country into a land of 
floods, famine and epidemics- In* the United States of America, great engineer- 
ing works had been undertaken, and in some cases completed, to prevent the 
ravages of floods. There was no department in the Government of India to 
take such precautions. He hoped that this Government, which posed itself as 
the Ma Bap of the teeming millions, would accept the resolution. 

Mr. CHATTERJI being in charge of the Irrigation, Hoards and Buildings 
Branch, assured the House that the Government thought that the debate Jiad 
served a very useful purpose and that the question would engage the serious 
attention of the Government, but in this matter, the initiative must come from 
the local Governments. This did not mean that the Central Government dis- 
claimed any responsibility. Replying to Mr. Ramachandra Rao’s point, he said 
the railways also suffered by the floods, both by breaches and loss of traffic. 
The railways were therefore as much interested in avoiding floods as the 
general public. He assured that the Government of India woulcf address the 
Local Governments and take any action which might be called for in consulta- 
tion with the Load Governments. 

Resolution Withdrawn. 

On this assurance Mi. Das withdrew his resolution but hoped it would not 
be pigeon-holed. 

The third resolution on Political Prisoners could not be moved for want of 
time. 

The President then announced that as a result of election the 
following were elected as members of the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways : Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Abid Kasim, Mr. Aney, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Patel, Mr. Darcy Lindsay, Sir Sivjuawami Iyer, Mr. Samaiullah 
Khan, kr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, and Mr. Rama Iyengar. 

Session Prorogued. 

▲ message was then read from H. E. the Goyernor : General 
proroguing the session of the Assembly, and the House then dispersed. 


The Council of State 

SI ML A— 3rd SEPTEMBER 1924 . 

The COUNCIL of STATE met first on the 3rd September when several gueetions 
were answered and four Government Bills were introduced. Before the 
proceedings commenced five members were sworn in. 


Amendment of Legislative Rules 

At question-time Dr. Dwarka Nath Mitter, on behalf of Sir Devaorasad 
Sarbadhikari who was absent, put several questions. One of them asked inter 
alia for the reasons and circumstances relating to the amendment of the Legis- 
lative Rules regarding additional or supplementary grants. 

Mr. CRERAR, the Home Secretary, in his reply said : As the Hon. Member is 
doubtless aware, a temporary injunction was granted by the Calcutta High Court 
on the 7th July against the President of the Bengal Legislative Council includ- 
ding in that term the Deputy-President and the Panel of Chairmen, restraining 
them from putting a motion relating to a supplementary giant before the Bengal 
Legislative Council pending the final determination of a suit which had been 
filed in that court In the course of the order directing the issue of the 
injunction, Mr. Justice Ghosh held that the motion could not be presented 
to the Council because of the provisions of Rule 32 of the Bengal Legislative 
Council Rules. It will be remembered that the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament, in their remarks on Clause II of the Bill of 1919, suggested that 
the Governor would be justified, if so advised by his Ministers, when a Council 
had altered the provision for a Transferred Subject in re-submitting a provision 
to the Council for a review of their former decision. The Joint Committee 
intimated that they did not apprehend that any statutory prescription to that 
effect was required As stated by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords 
on the 21st July, 1924 s the Government of Indie, and the Secretary 
of State agreed in thinking that the rules referred to did not in 


learned Judge of the Calcutta High Court and of the fact that the Government of 
India understood that a similar motion was proposed to be moved in the 
Bombay Legislative Council which was due to meet on the 21st July, the Govern- 
ment of India considered that it was desirable to amend the Rule. They 
accordingly made the necessary recommendations in regard to the Indian 
Legislative Rules and the Legislative Council Rules of each province. Their 
recommendations were sanctioned by the Secretary of State-m-Council and 
amendments to remove all doubts as to the meaning of the Rules were made 
on the 19th July and published on the 21st July. He would merely add that 
Mr. Justice Ghosh, in directing the issue of the injunction, concluded his order 
by expressing the opinion that the Rules required revision in the light of the 
events in the case before him. The Reforms Inquiry Committee was not sitting 
at the time and the proposals for amendment and toe reasons p toeaefor were 
accordingly not laid before that Committee. The Government of Indm did not 
know whether toe Law Officers of the Crown were consulted in Engtanci at 
the tima They did not themselves consult toe Advocate-General qF Bengal. 
The Government were not prepared to lay toe correspondence on toe tabla 

Mr. Vedamurti asked if these rules were placed on toe table of toe House of 
Commons before they were brought into operation. 

Mr. Crorar: I have no doubt that was toe case, but it is not a matter within 

my cognisance. , _ _ 

Lord Olivier on Reforms. 

In another question Sir Devaprasd SARBADHIKARI allied the Government’s 
attention to Lord Olivier’s speech in the House of Lords on toe 21st July on 
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the Indian Reforms and asked whether his speech was not likely to prejudice 
the Reforms before (be present Muddiman Committee completed its labours. • 

The HOME SECRETARY quoted the text of Lord Olivier's speech explaining 
the Home Government's position and said that in view of those terms no question 
of a representation to the Secretary of State arose, 

IiAND Revenue Question, 

Sir Narasimha SARMA informed Sardar Jogendra Singh that the Government 
of India had only just received the reports of the Committees appointed by the 
Governments of Madras, the Punjab and the United Provinces on the Land 
Revenue question. 

A supplementary question by Sardar Jogendra Singh drew the Veply from 
the Education Member that some of these reports recommended a revision of the 
standard and an extension of the period of settlement, but the Government of 
India would be consulted on these matters and if properly raised, those matters 
could be discussed by the Central Legislature. 

Mr. Crerar, replying to another question of Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari, said 
that it was honed that a delegation of the Empire Parliamentary Association 
would visit India during the ensuing cold weather and that an opportunity 
would ft m occur for arranging informal conferences between the delegation 
and raemters of the two Houses of the Legislature, to discuss the part to be 
taken by the Indian Legislature in the Association and other matters connected 
therewith. 

The Kenya Question. 

Sir Narasimha SARMA, replying to Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari’s question 
re garding the pronouncement of the Secretary of State for the Colonies about 
the Kenya question, said the Government of India would avail themselves of a 
suitable opportunity to make farther representations in this connection. Sir 
MmwmkB* Banna, on behalf of the Viceroy, the Government of India and him- 
self, expressed high appreciation of the work of the Colonies Committee. That 
Committee had a delicate and difficult mission and had discharged it with great 
credit to themselves and advantage to the Government 

Hem. Mr. 8rinivasa Sastri asked for the publication of the correspondence 
relating to the Kenya question, after obtaining if necessary the consent of the 
authorities concerned. 

Sir Narasimha Sarnia referred Mr. Sastri to his (the speaker’s) speech on the 
10th March in the Council of State. The Government of India felt that the 
Kenya question was still a live issue and that it would not be possible just at 
present to' obtain the consent of all the parties concerned to the publication of 
(be correspondence, but Mr. Sastri's suggestion would be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Replying to Mr, Sastri's questions, the Education Member said (bat the 
Government of India were in communication with the Secretary of State for 
India on (be subject of watching the interests of India and her nationals in so 
for as they might be affected by the inquiries of the various Committees and 
Ckmtmissfans ^recently announced by (be Colonial Secretary, in respect of East 
Afrfoa^md outer territories. As, regards securing a modification regardin g the 
in the highlands and Indians in the public service in Kenya, the 

; of India would avail themselves of a suitable opportunity to make 

representations. 

Mr. Vedamurti asked if it was a fact that at the opening of the Legislative 
Council of Kenya on (be 20th August, the Council Chamber segregated Indian 
reporters. 

The Education Member said he had no information, 

Indian Delegation to the League of Nations 

Sir Mahomed SHAFT replied to?Mr. Sastri that (be Secretary of State, after most 
careful consideration, appointed Lord Hardmge as leader of the Indian delega- 
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Indian Soldiers*' Litigation. 

Four Government Bills were then introduced by Mr. Crerar without 
discussion* The first Bill was to consolidate and amend the law to provide for special 
protection in respect of the civil and revenue litigation of Indian soldiers serving 
under special conditions. 

Provident Funds Bill 

The next Bill introduced by Mr. Crerar was to amend and consolidate the 
law relating to Government and other provident funds. The objects of this 
Bill are several. At present the Provident Funds Act provides fiat sums 
standing to the credit of a depositor are payable to the widow or children at 
the decease of the depositor and such sups do not form part of the estate of 
the deceased and the interests of the widow and children are protected. It is 
considered that the same degree of protection should be accorded to other de- 
pendents of the deceased, besides the widow and children, as otherwise the 
accumulations of a depositor who dies before such accumulations are disbursed 
to him may be held liable to meet the debts. It is also pfcrdded 
in the Bill Chat with certain exceptions, in spite of debts, liabilities, as- 
signments or any form of encumbrance, the depositor on retirement (or his de- 
pendants or nominees if he dies before retirement or after retirement but before 
actual disbursement) should receive intact the accumulations at his credit in 
the fund. 

Motor Vehicles Act Amendment. 

The third Bill introduced by Mr. Crerar was to amend the Motor Vehicles 
Act consequent on the decision of the Bombay JKgh Court that the rule of the 
Bombay Government regarding the annual registration of motor vehicles is 
ultra vires , the Local Government not having power to make, such a rule under 
the present Act. But there was urgent need for mm ual registration especially 
in connection with traffic control in large cities. The majority of the 
Local Government consulted were in favour of amendii g the law. It was 
therefore proposed in this Bill to legalise the renewal of registration of motor 
vehicles after -each period and on payment of such fees as may be considered 
desirable by Local Governments. 

Obscene Publication Traffic. 

The last Bill was to give effect to certain articles of theinternational conven- 
tion for the stippsssian of the circuMan of, and traffic in, obscene publication. 
The important feature of this bill is to fix the age at 20 under which a person 
should be oomdered a minor in respect of whom offences might be committed* 
It also provides for the searching of any premises where there is reason to 
believe that objectionable matters are either made or deposited. 


On 

gation 


SIMLA-9TH SEPTEMBER. 

tember 8th the Council met for Official business. The Soldier’s Liti- 
and the Motor vehicles Amendment Bill were only considered and 

jiber 9th was the non-official day and important resolutions were 
The first was on the Sikh .situation in the Punjab. 

The Sikh Question 

Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH initiated the do' ate on the Sikh 
the history how due to the loss of Sikh Raj and the decadance i 
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the Mahouts got the lands attached to foe shrines entered in their own names 
and urged afkiute claim to oontrol the Gurdwaras according to the wishes 
of the majority of his community. Last February he had pat down a motion for 
the amwmtmdnt of a Beooncilkte Board to arrive at a settlement of the Sikh 

S uasion. It was not favoured by the bailor until the 16th of last month, 
a the m centime the Birdwood Committee, which never really existed, had 
Med to do what Sardar Jogendra Singh's Board was expected to achieve, 
and that in itself, as Sardar Charanjit Singh, while sympathising with his 
Mow Sikhs, was not alow to point out was a strong argument against the 
motion; The Sardar from Kapurthaia wanted the Council to leave the matter 
to Sir Malcolm Hailey, who should have a free hand and full discretion. 

The Government’s view, as voiced by Mr. Crerar, was much 
on the same line, and, in the event the mover recognised 

the force of the-ngruments adduced and withdrew his motion. He had, how- 
ever, not wasted' the time of the Council. For one thing the debate brought 

forth a tolling Hidden speech from Sir William Birdwood, who could have 
chosen no more fitting subject on which to make his first contribution to the 
proceedings of the Council. Moreover, although the Government could quite 
well have asked the President to disallow the motion, as mainly concerning 
the Punjab Legislative Council, Mr. Crerar agreed with Sir Devaprasaa 
Sarbadikari that in some respects it was an all-India matter. Anyway, the 
Government were glad to show that they were willing to discuss the question. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh suggested practical lines on which his 
Board mild proceed. He was oompeDed to avoid reference to the Parbandhak 
Committee’s mtrasiomaf political considerations into the agitation for reform 
of the shrines. Sikhs only wanted legislation to permit them to 
mmdse control over their own shrines, but for some unexplained reason the 
Government would notoome forward and solve their difficulties. The Courts 
were powerless to prevent abuses. The Akalis were puritans who had merely 
desired to get rid of profligate mahants. They had been turned out of lands 
Monmif to gurdwaras in the name of law and order, A large number of 
them had given their lives at Nankana Sahib for the Sikh cause. As a minority 
community they could not hope to get legislation through the Provincial 
Council without foe help of foe Government. The Sardar dealt in his speech with 
Mesh comparative history. The Council was reminded of Henry VIII’s dissolution 
of foe monasteries, and of foe parallel to the Akali demonstration offered by 
theBtaglish suffragettes. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh alluded to the prowess of foe Sikhs on 
the battlefield, and to foe failure of foe Birdwood Committee, which had nearly 
a settlement. Hope was not dead, but foe Government should move. 
There was no other claim put forward by foe Sikhs than that they had a 
right to control their own gurdwaras. There was no difference on that question. 
They stood united, determined to resist to foe end, and they would not be 
defeated. Then foe Sardar discussed foe Nabha dispute by 

asking whether foe Government would remain idle if English people were 
farUddan access to Christian churches in China. If foe Government of India 
foe rightB of their nationals in foreign countries, why not in Indian 

The Political Secretary intervened on a point of order, and 
the Chair reminded Sardar Jogbndra Singh of the time limit. 
The mover then summarised foe Sikhs’ demand as merely for 
legislation empowering them to control their shrines and foe release of 
their prisoners. 

Mr. CRERAR, on behalf of foe Government paid a tribute to foe sincerity 
and good-will animating foe speech. The Homs Secretary was in 
a mmxMMmw vein and expressly avoided dangerous topics, contenting himself 
with deploring foe results of a baneful and acrimonious controversy and method 
little calculated to promote good dtiscsuliip and respect for the nghts of other 
comnsmities, The general policy of foe Government was foe only policy foal 
any Government alive to their responsibilities could accept Fubuc security 
must be maintained and, M ifaaame time foe Government were willing to 
oonilder any proposals which Offered a stable and equitable solution, having 
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t0 ? u interests. Quoting from Sir Malcolm Hailey’s speech as 
Btome MambOT to Hie Legislative Assembly in Febimry last ana recently to 
the Sikh Sardara at Ambala as Governor, Hr. Crerar em phasised Oat Hie 
Governor of the Punjab was a fnend and not a destroyer of foe Sikhs. His 
position, was simple. The Executive must carry out the decrees of Hie Judici- 
ary, which interpreted Hie laws of Hie Legislature. Was this the time to form 
a Reconciliation Board ? The methods of the Prabandhak Committee were dm 
liked by a growing body of Sikh opinion. Juri Sardar Jogendm Sing h s«s, 
that opinion to .become more vocal, so that, the whole community could be 
freely and effectively consulted. The door was still open for negotiation, the 
Governor’s hand still stretched out. 


Hr, KHAP ARDE briefly urged that the main fault lay with the law, which was 
inadequate to give the reformers their desired redress with sufficient promptness. 
Sardar Charanjit Singh, while sympathising with Sardar Jogendra Sing h’s motives, 
thought foe method proposed could not be opposed and made foe appetd 
that the Council should leave things to Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

Sr William BIRDWOCD paid a warm tribute to the efforts made 
during foe, last three years by foe mover to solve the Sikh problem, 
bat he wondered whether the Sardar had fully thought out his proposal 
to its logical conclusion. Sir William himself had in the course of his 
recent enquiry . met Sikhs of all classes and sections. He first thought 
his task was simple. Then he discovered that all the panaceas proposed 
to him differed, indeed, were as the poles apart On one side he was advised 
to hand over all the shrines to the Akalis, on the other to deprive the Alalia 
of what shrines they possessed. Forty years ago, as a subaltern, he had first 
made acquaintance with the Sikhs and boyhood’s friends were staunchest 
Later, in the defence of Samana, he had seen the gallantry of the 36th Sikhs 
and also the supreme bravery of a little band of Sikhs who died to a man de- 
fending. unsuccessfully alas, the post committed to their charge. To such men 
he would confidently entrust the protection of his wife and children, knowing 
they would be defended to the last On hiB recent tour he had gained vivia 
impressions of the Sikhs. As he went through the canal colonies, now, by the 
foresight of the Government and the genius of the irrigation engineer, golden 
cornfields, where formerly there had been barren wastes, he found his 
old Sikh comrades enjoying the new prosperity. He found the Sikh, as of old— 
cold, stolid, democratic— no, not democratic, rather theocratic, for he had a 
strong religions fervour. In the villages there he found no illusions. The Sikhr 
did not believe that their religion was in danger., They wanted to be let alone 
and not importuned to go on jathas, whether shahidi or druli. 

But in the villages nearer the large towns a subtle change was discernible. 
There was a feeling against the Government. While the older men m the canal 
colonies had recalled the fact that it had been their Bnte officers who had 
kept them up to the mark in religious matters when they were young recruits, 
the Sikhs in these other villages were filled with a vague fear that the Govern- 
ment was endangering their religion. He could not say why the negotiations 
broke down, as they were privileged. Let the Sikh Saraars, li*e the mover, 
step forward, show themselves men, and cease hiding behind the shadow 
of the Government Let them lead their community to an appre- 
ciation of the truth. The Government were ready, to accept any Gurdwara 
Bill that they liked to frama Let them not give, the world the lmpressior 
that they were not capable of fulfilling their responsibilities as leaders of their 
community. 


Sir DEVAPRASAD SAKBADHIKARY enquired: Did the Commander-in : 
Chief mean that the Government would accgpt jmy BiU, whatever its nature r 
If so, an evil precedent would be created, aflfectmg Madras v and c Bengai, wheij 
already certain people were taking the cue from the Akalis. Sir Devaprasac 
wasfirm in his contention that the la a must be respected, and toragh titf 
Courts alone should redress be sought H$ urged the ^overpmmt to take 
up again the question of legislating for the -'general purpose of improving tnc 
management of religious endowments. 

. . Sir MAHOMED SHAFT said that Sir William Birdwood had nokmega 
that the Government would accept any measure likely to injure tut 
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interests of other communities or unsupported by the rad leaders of the 
Suae. 8 k Mahomed took the oooauqn to express his deep sympathy 
urn biiMjjeiiig as he wre a Panjabi wd a member of, aa agricniteml 
community. when he left the Punjab ,5 yean ago, then; had been notable 
efforts made by the Sikhs to advance their social and educational progress, 
where were those .efforts to-day, thanks to the activities of the Farfceidhak 
Committee ? Sir, Mahomed earnestly appealed to his Sikh brethren to endeavour 
to restore the old friendship with the Government, and he hoped that when he 
sstemed to his native Provmoe next year, normal relations between the Sikhs 
and the Government would once more exist 

, Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH, in reply, alluded to the sufferings undergone by toe 
Sikhs. .He described toe incident at Rawalpindi where some Akalis threw them- 
selves in front of a train and were killed. He also asked why had toe Govern- 
ment not put the Gurdwara Act in force? 

. Mr. CREHAR, in his reply said ; simply because the Sikhs had not 
themselves made use of toe- Act. The Government had done their part 
in patting toe measure on the statute book. Unless the Sikhs invoked 
its aid, it was useless and not through any Bupineneae or inactivity on 
the part of the Government Mr. Creror again expressed the opinion tost 
toe , auspices were favourable to the mobilisation of reasonable moderate 
opinion, which should be encouraged to gather strength. He appealed to toe 
Sardar to withdraw his motion in the light of the speeches made. 

The motion was thereupon withdrawn. 


India’s National Debt 


Sir MAHECKJEE DADABHOY moved that toe Government should take steps 
to introduce suitable legislation at an early, date to provide tor an annual pro- 
vision for redaction or avoidance of public debt. He pointed out that toe 
present National Debt of India amounted to Rs. 917 crores. Of this sum 
Is. 362 crores represent'd the Rupee Loans and Treasury Bids in the hands of 
the public. The Sterling debt of India was Rs. 393 crores. The Unfunded debt 
of toe cou n tr y amounted to Rs. 73 crores, added to which was toe oapibd value 
of liab ili tie s, making in all a total of Rs. 90croreB. But these figures did not 
mean that Lidia was not solvent. * On the contrary, her National Debt , largely 
represented productive debt such as' that spent on irrigation and other 
projects. 

India stood in an exceedingly favourable position in toe matter of National 
debt as compared with other countries. But at the same time India should 
improve her position bo that borrowings in future would .be based on proper 
and satisfactory methods, and that they might also be cheaper. The total of 
India’s non-recurring loan was Rs. 197 crores. As regards. .Rapes louts 
Sosted in this country, toe Government had made no provision for their 
redemption. 

The situation required serious consideration, and fortunately, at toe helm of affairs 
there was Sir Basil Blackett with a good deal of experience m this matter. The 
Government of Lidia had provided m toe last Budget a sum of .about. Bs. 5, crores 
for amortisation but there had not been a systematic or metoodial poncy, behind, it 
The credit Of any oountry was liable to fetarnal and extern snooks ami it 
might be affected by famines or droughts. Payment and redemption of debt 
should be of a statutory character, otherwise there would not be any costtarnty 
of policy. The Government should make a definite announcement of their policy 
so that in future yean iw might not be pat to toe neooessity tit paying more 
than 6 per emit on any loan floated. 


It waa a great blunder that toe Government floated a sterling loan last year 
at 7 per cent and allowed toe Bombay Government to Asst a. 

Loan at 6*A percent. .This Bombay Loan was ruinous to toe B< 

fews* 1 merchants withdrew their money from Joint Stack 

Basks ad invested it ft) this Loan, with the result tool there waa no, money 
loft at a very critical time for carrying on trade. This combined into the 
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„ SirBinahaw WACHA welcomed the announcement made by Mr. Me Watters. 
m mm there would be more deimads for Improvement in sanitation and eduaa- 
won and other nation bufldiag apartments and the Government should find the 
money. These points should be kept in view so that there would be no fresh 
taxation. 

Sir lievapsasad SARBADH1KART wanted a guarantee that, while setting 
apart some money for a Sinking Fond, the present oppressive taxation would be 
reduced and the nation-building departments would not suffer in consequence. 

Sir Maaeckjee DADABHOY thanked the Government for their sympathetic 
reply and accepted the amendment He affirmed that in bringing forward this 
resolution he had no Mm that there should be any imposition of fresh taxation 
for the redemption of the National Debt 

The resolution, at amended, was then carried. 


Debate on Bailway Management. 


Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH moved that the Government should allow r 
private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway outright He made it clear that his object in moving the resolution 
was two-fola. namely to declare that the Council was not oppsed to the flow ol 
foreign capital into India and that it was also not opposed to company manage- 
ment if it was efficient The need for ecncouragieg private enterprise 
in India was greater than in the past He was not afraid of 
capital coming from England and he was of opinion that the idea of shutting out 
foreign capital should be dropped. Sardar Jogendra Singh quoted from books 
to show that the trend of opinion in America was for company management 
and not for State management 


Sir Charles INNES, mi behalf of Government, said that if Sardar Jo. 
dra Singh wanted to get the Council to say that it was not opposed to the now 
of foreign capital into India, then he ought to have moved a specific resolution 
to that effect, instead of approaching the question in the present manner. He 
was not prepared to admit that State managemet of railways was inefficient, 
or that there was much difference between State-managed lines and Company 
managed lines in India. But the Railways in India were stated to be governed 
by a bureaucratic body called the Railway Board. The he saw in 

State management was the danger that would arise when India became more 
and more democratised, and as a popular assembly exercised its influence md 
control in the management of the railways. It was no use saying that in India 
the popular assembly whould not attempt to exercise its control, because the 
common experience in democratic countries gave the lie to that impression. 
When a popular assembly interfered with railway management, State manage- 
ment would become a failure. The popular tendency in democratic countries 
was to guard against this danger by separating railway finance, and as far as 
possible keeping the railways away from the influence of the popular assembly. 
It was in view of this danger that, when they were considering the question two 
years ago, they made strenuous efforts to try to devise a workable system by 
ild get the benefits of real company management, and they 
ive schemes. One of them was practically a continuance of 
it, but the Acworth Committee, the protagonist of company 

„ wn in favour of State management in India because they 

did not regard the existing management as anything more than an anaemic 
show of real company manage ment 

the Government put forward their alternative, but there they failed. There- 
fore they took over wider lye management me two big railways, the Great 
hadfanirainsala and &£t Indian Mms, to mhle themto cany out some 

— gl gaping and to bring about a more efficient service. 

charges. There were the factors which indt 
regent of those, two railways. At the same 
referred to 


kmmm reducing their 

asi.“Aa? 

to doae the d 
to carry oat 
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1st January and the Great 

Regarding the separation of Railway from general Finance, the Government 
had pat forward their Bolieinc and if tlioir proposals wore accepted mauy of the 
objections taken hitherto agamst State-management would be removed altogether, or 
at any rate they would diminish. Hie acceptance of tlioir proposals would enable 
the Government to place railway linanc* on a more elastic basis. amt the 
objection that tho railways wero now ltound down by red tape would bo gone 
In those otnsumstauces the Government had taken no action in exploring the 
possibility of handing over the two railways to a private company and could 
not do so. 

In view of this explanation, Sardai* Jogcndra Singh then withdraw this 
resolution. 


Indian Railway would bo taken over on the 
a Peninsula Railway on tho 1st July next 


Debate on the Lee Report 

The Council met again on the 15th SEPTEMBER to discuss the Lee Report 
Mr. Crerar, Home Secretary, moved the resolution which was identical witli the 
motion of Sir Alexander Muddiman in the Assembly. 

Mr, CRERAR’S presentation of the Government’s case was necessarily re- 
miniscent of the Homo Member’s speech in the Assembly. In sotting 
out to “promote a sober and latorious enquiry into truth 55 
tho Lee Commission had, in tho opinion of the Homo Secretary, 
done its work well. He laid special stress on the importance of tho issues 
involved, affecting as they did an administration unique in its complexity, 
diversity and the burden which it bore. It was essential at a crucial time, when 
the form of Government might be changed, that contented, efficient, incorrupti- 
ble Services should be bequeathed to the new Government by its predecessor 
and that those Services should be safeguarded from political influences, which 
liad been so baneful in other countries. 


Mr. Crerar in alluding to the plea for the temporary stoppage of European re- 
cruitment reminded the Council that the traditional connection of the English 
Universities with India had been valuable to England, but evenmore so to India. 
If they cut at the root of that connection it could not bo revived. In insisting 
on the whole-hearted acceptance which the Services had given to the Reforms 
the Home Secretary singled out one — the Indian Police Service— for special 
praise, as that body of officers had worked loyally inspite tof much obloquy and 
attacks, and in doing so had often been exposed to personal danger. The 
moderate relief which the Commission proposed for tliat Service was equitable. 

He made no emotional appeal. He wanted reason to prevail, and the serious 
sincere statesmanship of the Council to be devoted to the consideration of the 
need for giving relief to the Services, for ensuring a supply of recruits, and for 
r^rganisingme Services in conformity with the new conditions. 'Magnanimity 
in politics,” he concluded, “is not seldom the truest wisdom.” 


Sir DEVAPRASAD SARBADHIKARI took the line that the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee had shown that there was tension between the > Services and the 
Ministers, and it was therefore right to wait before dealing mth the L^e .propo- 
sals. He was dad that Mr. Crerar had avoided the bland ibravado and the piti- 
less pleuMtn exhi bited last week in the other House. . He moved that it bo 
represented to the Secretary of State that pending enquiries abort the reform* 
and action that may be taken thereon it was not dsarable to give effect 
to the Lee recommendations. Sir Devaprasad believed tha t .Lidia 
would be able to obtain Englishmen ^ready to «ro m a missionary 
Spirit without regard for sordid confsdershans. As for the 
domestic budgets presented by the Service Association, they were 
dismissed with the comment that the speaker would also like to see the budget* 
of those who had to find the money. 

, Mr- KARANDIKAR devoted considerable time on the surprisin g aqui esceofe 
of the Indian Coramissianere in the recommendations. Ho was i i e22?J3 tlk 
Samarth for faming the Commission at oil, wuen Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was 
tumble to undertake the task. 


16 
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Ho haul given notice of an amendment for Ihc api>ointmont of a Committee of 
the Central legislature to roviow the Service question and reiiort 

by the eiul of the year, and that until Kiich import was con- 

sidered by the Central i .legislature, no action affecting the linances of India Iki 
taken on tho Ijco Report. lie did not move his amendment but supported that 
of Sir Devapmsad in the hope that if the 1 at tor’s amendment was not carried 
then ho would press his own and get it carried. 

Indio, lie said, was not for the Services but Ihc Services for India: the 
Services were well paid ; the . Indian Civil . Service the best paid m 
tho world: tho Lee Commission had entirely ignored the financial 

aspect of their proposals; the (lover nment of India had ignored the 
views of the Ministers in tho Local Governments; they had destroyed 
tho principle, of inter-dependence by setting aside the scheme for medical 

re-oiganisatidn ; and they had, with the Leo Commission, overlooked the doctrine 
of reciprocity, for there was nQ attempt io exclude from the benefits prpiKiscd 
those colonials who passed through the door of the Indian Civil Service to 
rule India, return to their homes laden with wealth, and then refuse to Indians 
in their respective Dominions tho rights of British subjects. Mr. Karan- 
dikar considered that the real problem was the reduction of the pay of the 
Services and not its improvement. 

Sir MAHOMED SHAFI then followed with a powerful dofcnon.of the Govern- 
ment He deftly turned tho tables on Sir Devapnisad Sarbadhikaii by accusing 
that member of delaying the progress of India along tho constitutional road. Sir 
Mahomed declared liiinsclf to be as ardent an advocate of Indianisation and 
self-government as anyone. In his official capacity he hinted he had been able 
to render humble service to India in that direction. . The Council had )>eeu 
asked to assist the Secretary of State to come to a decision, a speedy decision 
on the important proposals of the Leo Com mission, and now Sir Devaprasad was 
pleading* for “delay, delay” and in effect would have India’s case go by default. 

What had been the popular demand made by Indian politicians of all 
sliades of opinion for many years ? Why, for Indianisation of the Service's. 
What had been the criticism levelled by them against the present Reforms 
scheme? \Vhy, tliat the Ministers had no control of the Services t working m 
the- Transferred field. Now the Government proposed to adopt a w ide measure 
of Indianisation and to give the Ministers the power of appointment and 
control, and Sir Devaprasad— here tho J*w Member dramatically shot, out his 
arm in reproachful protest at the Bengal member, who sat with a nuzzled smile 
on his face— was rejecting that proposal. There was no fear .that .Indian unity 
would be affected by pvovmciahsatkm; for even now Indians in the all-India 
Services asked to lie, posted to their provinces, and yet there would be nothing 
to prevent Madras, say, from sending for experts from Bengal and the Punjab. 

Sir ARTHUR FROOM congratulaled the Council on being able to revise the 
decision of the other place. Tliat was ivhy he disagreed with the view that in 
discussiug the matter after the Assembly debate tho Council was put in a 
position detracting from the value of its opinions, lie. strongly supported the 
Government’s proposals. He wished the Lee Commission liad seen their way 
to make the pension of officers free of income-tax; and there he put in lus 
plea for Governors and Executive Councillors. Tho Indianisation. proposed 
was as rapid as could be adopted with duo regard to the safe administration 
of the eouiffvy. It certainly was not slow. Paying a tribute to the cr-operation 
between Indians and Eun>i>eans in business in Bombay, Sir Arthur considered 
that the same combination in the Services should bo successfully obfcuned. 
But the British standards of efficiency and integrity welcomed mul .adopted 
by the Indian official, must be maintained. It emanated front, the British and 
therefore a retention of tliat element in the Services for many years to come 
was essential. They must havo the picke d men tliat they had had m the past. 
Unless the conditions of the Services were improved, such recruits would not 
be obtainable. Sir Arthur concluded with a strong condemnation of the two 
members who, in his view, were attempting ungenerously to use tho redress 
of Service grievances as a lever to get a further constitutional advance, lho 
case of the Services should he regarded as apart from tho constitutional issue- 

Mr. NATESAN wanted to abolish all covenants and man the Services by 
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men paid At tho market rate. The Council should not support costly proposals 
when, as the Financial Secretary admitted, the state of India’s finances was 
not sound. Mr. Natesan considered that the Lee proposals, if adopted, would 
send the country to the dogs and he was vehemently opposed to any 
course threatening such a disaster. 

Sir William BIRD WOOD refuted the Assembly speeches comparing 
the wretched and miserable state « xif India at the present 

day” with her state before tho BHthh came. Were the authors 

of such statements dreaming? Sir William, in his mind’s eye, could see the 
Afglian and Mongol hordes sweeping down from the Frontier leaving behind 
them devastated cities. He could sec Nadir Shah marching to the sack of 
Delhi, the armies of the Malirattas, followed l»y swarms of Pindans. laying 
India waste. Then there were gaunt spectres of famine and disease stalking 
through the land, with no hand held out to stay their ravages. Let the Council 
sec, in the Deccan, and elsewhere, numberless inined cities deserted because they 
had cither been destroyed in war or depopulated by pestilence. Then wliat 
was the picture of India to-day, covered with a network of railways, canals, 
roads, telegraphs? Her inhabitants were able to sow their crops, being certain 
that they could reap without molestation ; traders prospered, justice was 
obtainable, education established, hospitals created, and famines, as far as human 
wisdom could devise, minimised. 

That was the result of the labours of the great Services whose loyalty, 
efficiency and devotion was unsurpassed in the whole world.. Many an officer 
had Sir William seen working through the hot weather right outside the public 
view for the good of those whose destinies were in his hands, working through 
cholera and plague epidemics, preventing communal disturbances or mini- 
mising them at the risk of his life sometimes. The Services, he liked to think, 
wero not so much tho ‘steel frame,’ but the cement which bound India together, 
consolidating Pathan3, Punjabis, Sikhs, Rajputs and Bengalis into a solid union, 
holding a conglomeration of races together. The officers of the Services 
were loyally working for the constitutional advancement of India, and at tho 
same time there were still many Indians who clung to tho “ma hap” system 
and the withdrawal of that system from many a village community would be a 
great betrayal on the part of the British. 

Sir MANECKTI DABABHOY wanted to expose the camouflage of 
tho advocates of temporary stoppage of recruitment in t England. 
Tie scornfully asked: Wliat did such proposals amount to? Why, 
nothing more than the permanent stoppage of recruitment, 
and therefore the ultimate elimination of the British officer. And 
could India to-day, torn by communal dissensions, view such a propose with 
equanimity ? Besides, Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari was putting forward an 
unworkable scheme. All kinds of shifts would have to be brought into play to 
make it appear feasible and they would only create trouble and discontent. 
As for Mr. Khaparde, who had proposed further measures of proyincialisatipn. 
Sir Maneckji was surprised. Turning gravely to Mr. Khaparde, Sir Mancekji 
said that ho trusted that ho, Mr. Khparde, would see ,the propriety of 
withdrawing his amendment for the sake of the Council’s reputation. Mr. 
klmparde, amid much merriment, said he did not see the propriety pointed out 
to lum. 


Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH also condemned the notion of stopping recruitment, 
and Sr Umar Hayat Khan commented on the demand for the removal of the 
British officer as indicating tliat its authors were like the elephant— they, liad 
one set of teeth for show and another for eating purposes.. Sir Rampal Singh 
maintained that the existing sihntion showed that the minimum of 50 per cent. 
British officers should be maintained for many years to come, 
a ^ NATESAN, fiery and spirited, came to the rescue of Sir Devaprasad 
Sarbadhikari. He was confident tliat the British Cabinet and tho Government of 
India would liefore long be pushing India forward on another Constitutional 
advance; they would make radical changes, so it was clearly unfair at such a time 
of uncertainty to bring out more British recruits. Moreover, the standard of nvinc 
set by the existing members of the Indian Civil Service was injurious to tho 
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SSSESS^kSS? ^L i'JSS £?“& ol ? oer * 1,16 Counoil l»d no right to 

subject these young men to such an atmosphere. 

Mr. t THOMPSON declared that the issues were nerfdctlv (dear 
Provineiahsation could be effected by the delegation of ^wers b^^nnbw 
ho samehwo aa that which Aspired 

the control .of the Services working m the Transferred fields to the 
i °* State must Siin th e Sntrol 

his dut?toKmrat “ Be8erved fieId mord6rto «» able to discharge 

a uf t ^ n S ; ngg iL do n ***** was discrimination against officers of the 
tegument’s adoption of the Leo proposals. Mr. 
Thompson said that all those officers would ltave the remittance privileges 

f A»v^ r^fA» En ? ,a S d -*u They 4180 81111 dr ? w the ovoSoas &10w2?oo 
1 £-? e - Passage concession was extended to Indian 

Sem °“ r “ mtal kr *1“ Swretaiy of State ud 

efJJ 0 reminded that an Indian member of the Secretary of 

® drewsBO per cent more than his English colleague, because the 

former is serving, out of his own country. Turning to the question of the 
1 ’ 0Cr, ?J tme3 jt in Eiytod. Mr. Thompson remarked that it was evident 
1 naent a tradition had been breached, and it would 

he very difficult to r«x>n»te it on advantageous terms. Who would join a Club 
that had once closed its doors? ( For spring cleaning,” interjected Sir Deva- 
Stoppage proposed, retorted Mr. Thompson with a smile, was far 
more thwi spnng cleaning. It might be. possible to obtain technical experts 
for *! ie administrative Services they would only be 
m? 8 °* ®m?land , and that India did not want There was 

^t} 1 " Point The Government of India and the Central Legislature would be 
\fw TK^IS y °L pro ^ 1 Sudanis in Staining men for their Secretariat and 
r iu hompson thought that on the efficiency of the Secretariat the convenience 
ut the Legislature m some degree rested. 

n e idea °j the British element as indicated at all 

f Devaprasad had not suggested that, any inducement should l»c 
offered to facilitate premature ! retirements. Allowing for the usual casualties, 
JP^? years time 43 per cent of the Indian Civil Service would still be British. 
So. Mr. Thompson hinted to Sir Devaprasad, amid laughter, that if the desired 
reduction were to be obtained he would have to stimulate other causes of the 
a i sappearan ce of British officers to the extent of 24 per annum. The percentage 
required to keep an efficient administration was largely a 
i 2“ en to. the question of the entire stoppage of 

recruitment in England, there were certain considerations to be taken into account 
iJS? 8 a J u a eo i < ft Y hl ch 01 l e T < ? 0u , Id ,. strik , e ©Parks, but he intended none. Did 
officer? He believed she did and it was a need based on 
Patore. It urns largely the effect of climate on 
for ^to^vantoge 6 of ^ Tn dik * ques ^ lon effecting an insurance simply and solely 

sepmtod by a sea hardly as broad as some Indian 
^2 °ti timet. produced different characters ; and he had known Indians 
not ? lw Sys to the advantage of the British. Yet 
22L i?5n 8t00d in Ipdl S wh 5 l, ° toe French had failed. He. believed that there 

^ n , ot . l^Heve that India wanted, 
British soldiers and British administrators. It was not difficult 
toe long coast line, exposed iiorts and sea-borne 
tE^doiiS tomcult tod frontier always a danger. Then within India's borders 
fmm not mJ et u ?.« torget the dissensions arising 

mitas T hes ? differences, lie considered, stood 

profaned. .They arose from attempts to stir 
9 .*** for e? 4 t0 1:01186 °P hatred recoilmg on the 

▼ge^evea^now tmngto establish Hindu-Moslem unity. Ho wished 
umm, QoorMpml m their task, but let them remember that they would succeed 
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only if thejr taught that religion led not to 
single eye and angle cairn to a grand tolerance. 


pojnp and power, bat with a 


At this time Bntidi assistance was more needed than ever. Perhaps hi 1929. 
when the Constitutional position would be reviewed, (he outlook might be 
brighter. But whether tbe Government of India adopted the 'Lee proposals or 
not. the decision in regard tothe recruitment of the British dficerrested 
not with them or with the Secreted .of State. It rested With the 
youth of England, would those young mexr abandon their present reluctance 
to seek an Indian career? Perhaps it might be that Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhi- 
kan, although defeated to-day, would eventually have the satisfaction of finding 
that destiny was on his side. (Sir Devaprasad swiftly retorted that he wanted 
no’ such satisfaction.) Mr. Thompson noted that denial and suggested that, if 
that day came, the thought would come to Sir Devaprased Sarbadmkari, not as 
a healing balm, but as wormwood and gall. The speaker stood looking gravely 
across the floor at the Bengal Member, and then sat down, the Council loudly 
applauding a most impressively delivered speech and one charged with deep 
feeling. 

After lunch, the Financial Secretary admirably explained the financial 
aspect of the proposals and their justification on the basis of the changed econo- 
mic conditions. 


The amendment brought forward to express the fears of Mahomedans for th.; 
future of their community under Indianisation was swept away after -a 
number of speeches, the most notable of which was one from Sardar Jogendr a 
S ingh, who urged that Sir Umar Hayat Khan should advise his community 
to win their way by their merits as they had done when they conquered India. 
The idea was quite pleasing to Sir Umar and as he gazed reflectively on the 
Bombay and Bengal benches, he seemed to nod as if to be considering whether 
there was not something in it. Later when he supported the Government s 
motion, his racy speech had in it some appreciative references to broken heads, 
which seemed significant 

Of the remaining speeches, the most notable were one supporting the 
Government’s motion by Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter, who urged that b the adop- 
tion of the proposals should be accompanied by no increase in taxation, and a 
very plain statement from Mr. J. W. A. Bell, who considered the Lee recom- 
mendations lacking in generosity and unlikely to achieve the object for which 
the Commission was appointed. lie felt too that the measures of Inaianisation 
proposed went right up to, if not l>eyond the limit of safety, and he repeated 
Colonel Crawford’s appeal in the other House for the Government to make it 
clear that the small but important Anglo-Indian and Domiciled communities 
were not shut out of the benefits of Inaianisation. Mr. Crerar gave . the neces- 
sary assurance, and the Council adopted the Government’s resolution without 
amendment and without a division. 


NON- OFFICIAL RE SOL UTIONS-Vi SEPTEMBER 

Non-official resolutions were discussed on this day in the Council of State, but 
before the proceedings commenced touching references were made to the clewn 
of Mr. Bhuijcndra Nath Basil. 


Madras Flood Relief 

Mr. NATESAN moved a resolution recommending that a bum of one crore of 
rupees bo contributed by the Government of India as a free grant ftomtae 
Central Revenues to assist in meeting the extraordinary expenditure tnat must 
inevitably be incurred by the Government of Madras in affording relief to those 
who had suffered from tne floods which occurred in the southern ana 
portions of the Madias Presidency in the month of July 
the extensive damage that had been caused throughout a oonsideEahle portion o 
tho Presidency. 

Replying to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, the Education Member siudtbirt the 
Madras Government wanted a loan of Rs. 35 lakhs and an advance of 
20 lakhs for this purpose, 
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Mr. Natesan withdrew his resolution in view of the fact that the Madras 
itovemment was in c ommunication with the Government of India as regards 
the farm and extent of relief. 

Haj Pilgrims’ Difficulties. 

Khan lkhadur Ebrahim HAROON JAFFER had given notice of a motion 
recommending the appointment of a Committee of officials and non-officials to 
rounder the grievances of Ilaj pilgrims and to suggest remedies, but ho did 
5Rve it, as he had been assured by Sir Narasimlia Sarma tliat he would 
immediately go into the grievances of the pilgrims anc also try to visit Bombay 
with a view to remove the difficulties found there. 


Taxation Inquiry Personal 

Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH next moved that a representative of producers bo 
appointed on the proposed Committee which was to inquire regarding taxation. 
He # complained that the personnel was not satisfactory and urged that in an en- 
quiry like this only those who were affected by taxation should sit in judgment 
He expressed his misgivings that the Committee, constituted as it was, would 
not arrive at right conclusions on the question of land revenue. The bulk of the 
people were agriculturists and their interests should not be neglected. 

_ Mr. McWATTERS. FinancefSecretary, opposed the resolution.' He said that 
the Committee was decided on after very careful consultation with the Local Gov- 
ernments, and the terms of reference proved difficult to bo settled in view of 
the very divergent interests concerned, bnt those terms of reference had not 
lees redlenged by Sardar Jogendra Singh. The terms of reference were strict- 
ly limited. An extension of the enquiry into the land revenue system and land 
revenue policy might lead to its being earned on for two or three years and 
would require the representation on it of* those who represented land revonue 
interests m more than one province. That would mean there would be an 
additional four or five members. Such a representation would only find place 
on a wider economic inquiry such as the one suggested by Mr. Sethna in the 
Delhi Session. 

The Government did not want this Committee to be widely extended in 
lumber, nor to undertake an inquiry which might be indefinitely prolonged. 
M oreov er, j»t must not be forgotten that there were interests other than agri- 
eottamL For example there were commercial people who contributed a good 
deal to the revenue of the Government 

c MeWatters pointed out .that the personnel of the Committee 

bad jmmhihr selected ana the President and several members had per- 
sona} contact with all the taxation problems arising specially out of the intro- 
duction of the Reforms. 

Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN led the opposition to the Government's attitude. 
He complained m bitter tones of the neglect which Government showed towards 
yesnora affecting the zemindars and agriculturists. He was disappointed at 
fee attitude of the Government He knew the monied classes would not help 
fie agriculturists who formed the backbone of India. Only God could help 
feam, and m despair he asked Sardar Jogendra Singh to withdraw the resolu- 


.Then followed a series oi speeches from all side of the non-official House, 
tell oiupean and Indian, in support of the resolution and with appeals to the 
Uovonunent to remedy the injustice done to agriculturists. 

Sir Zuiflgar Ali Khan emphasised that the case of the agriculturists should 
fee Mid. Mr. Khapsrde said that if the Government wanted to create happiness 
— condition then the majority should 

it was the consumers, the agi&sul- 
. .. — x T ^ ~ -- the, cofomercudists, and so/fheir 

g* ** tormtag. Rwnpal Singh added another note of 


•SPSf ipaw into their coi 

me! Mr. Jmm Khan said that it 
tawtfe who omlnMml to the wealth of the 


and aaid that none on the Committee knew where the shoe pinched. 
Sir M a homed Shaft said that the interests of the agriculturists were safe in 
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the bands of Dr. Hyder. Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter suggested that a represents ve 
be appointed from tho agriculturist classes as a co-opted member. Sir Arthur 
Froom and . Mr. Bell gave further supi>ort to the resolution. Mr. McWatters 
thereupon withdrew the Government opposition to the resolution amidst cheers. 

Sir Dinshaw Waclia suggested that a co-opted member be appointed in each 
province from the agriculturist classes as the Committee went round the country. 

Sir Mahomed Shall said tliat tho Governme^ would consider the question 
whether there should be one meml>er added to the Committee to represent the 
agriculturist classes, or tliat a representative of the agriculturists lie co-opted 
with the Committee in each province. Sardar Jogendra Singh thanked the 
Government for finally accepting the resolution. The resolution was then 
carried unanimously and the Council adjourned. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS-18 SEPTEMBER 

Three official Bills as passed by the Legislative Assembly, and 
one non-official Bill (Sir Arthur Froom Y) were dealt with on this day 
in the course of a two-hours’ sitting. 

The Council raised no objection to the passage of the Post Office Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill and the Imperial Bank Act (Amendment) Bill, which were explained 
l»y Mr. Ley, the Industries Secretary, and Mr. McWatters, Finance Secretary. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha welcomed the latter measure and thought it would 
inspire confidence among the mercantile community. 

Indian Succession Law 

Sir ARTHUR FROOM introduced his Bill to amend Section 27 of the Indian 
Succession Act, 1865, providing more liberally for the surviving widow oi 
husband, where there are no lineal descendants in case of intestacy. In ex- 
plaining his Bill Sir Arthur Froom said that it had relation only to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians in this country. When the Indian Succession Act was passed 
in the year 1865, under the English law as it then existed, a widow in case o 
intestacy of her huslond, where there were no lineal descendants, took one*- 
half of nis property if there were kindred. This was the rule contained in 
Section 27 of tne Indian Succession Act, 1865. By the Intestates Estates Act 
1890, the law was altered, and the whole estate went to the widow, if it did 
not exceed in value £500. and the intestate left no lineal descendants. Further- 
more, in anv case where there were no lineal descendants on such an intestacy 
even if the property exceeded £500 in value, the widow was given a charge, 
on die whole property up to £500. 

After the House liad agreed to the first reading Sir Arthur Froom moved tha? 
the Bill be referred to a Joint Committee of both the Gouncil and Assembly 
consisting of 12 members. This was also agreed to, and the Council adjourned* 


NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS-22 SEPTEMBER 

Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH moved for the appointment, as early 
as possible, of at least one competent Indian t to the Railway 

Board, in view of the wide range of railway activities. The mover’s 
speech was short. Ho emphasised the commercial aspect .of the 
railways and pointed out that as in the matter of finance, so in the 
matter of railways, the need of welLinformed Indians was necessary in the coun- 
sels of the Railway Board. An Indian would be of great service in represent- 
ing the Indian view-point in all respects. It was only by the association of 
Indiana in the Railway Board that the railways could be run more . 
and more economically/ He appealed to Jln^lishmen to have full urn in 
Indians and not booome despondent at the Indgmisation proposals. 

Mr. CORBETT, Commerce Secretary, said that the policy .^, th e Governme nt 
was to Indianiae the Railway Services, md he reaffirmed thw wxmhuKXQ* 
the Lee Commission’s recommendation that recruitment should DO 75 per cent. 
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Tndiaim and 25 per coot Europeans, Indeed the process was already in opera- 
tion because in the telle and engineering branches together, against 38 statu- 
tory natives only nine Enopeans were appointed during the last three years. 
As regards the appointment at Indians on the Railway Board, it was , impossi- 
ble 1m the Government to undertake that within any particular time. 
The Government could employ Indians only if they were the best suitable 
for the position, because the Railway Board must consist of men with long 
technical experience in railways, and naturally it would take some time before 
they could get an Indian with the requisite qualifications. No extraneous rea- 
sons could prevail in the matter. Last Saturday a more or less similar proposi- 
tion was made in the Assembly, and the Government then did not oppose it 
In regard to the .present resolution also the Government would not raise any 
opposition. 

Mr. Bell appealed to Sardar Jogendra Singh not to embarrass the Govern- 
ment by bringing up a question which should be postponed for some years, by 
which time he hoped an Indian would have been appointed. 

Mr. Natesan said that Mr. Bell’s arguments only reminded him of the 
cry raised several years ago against the appointment of Indians on the Execu- 
tive Council. When Indians could successfully manage the Mysore Railways in 
all branches, including technical he saw no reason why they should not be ap- 
pointed, on the Railway Board. 

Moulvi Abdul Karim said that such men as Messrs. S. C. Ghose and Ali 
Akbar and others had sufficient technical knowledge for appointment to the 
Railway Board. As for administrative qualifications, he thought Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtullah and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas possessed them. 

After further discussion the resolution was passed. 

Next day, 23rd September, the Council sat for only an hour, after which 
the session was prorogued by order of the Governor-General, read out by the 
President During this short sitting an interesting question by Sir Devaprasad, 
re. South African Indians and their repatriation, elicited the usual laconic reply 
from Government that the matter was being considered. The Land Customs 
Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, was next considered and passed 
without much discussion. 

Business of the House was then concluded and before rising members made 
felicitous speeches bidding fare-well to the retiring Law Member, Sir M. M. 
Shaft, who in reply duly expressed his gratitude and bade fare-well. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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M. Gandhi & the Swarajists 

The trend of e .cuts in the nationalist movement in 1924 has been towards 
a steady consolidation of parties under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
year opened with the old sqabble between the Swarajists and No-changera 
but towards the end Gandhi not only secured the fusion of the two parties 
but also set in motion an organisation for the fusion of all parties in the 
country. The famous Ahmedabad meeting of the AlMndia Congress 
Committee in Juue 1924, full details of which have been given in the 
last issue of the Register (Vol. I. p. 607 c t s q .cl), marks a turning 
point in the history of the . Congress. There the Mahatma c:imo to 
conquer but loft in tears “dofoated and humbled’ 1 (see ibid, p. 625). 
He bad found, on his release from prison, that the practice of paying 
lip-homago to noi l-co-o peration , while iutornally bolieving in its opposite, 
had grown to tragic dimensions, and that the constructive programme, 
and especially hand-spinning, which was to his mind its most cardinal 
feature, had become a by-word for cant and hypocrisy. To a man of 
the Mahatma’s sensibility this atmosphere of unreality became altogether 
intolerable and he insisted that either the governing policy of the Congress 
should be altered, or if it remained unchanged, at least the members 
of the Congress executive should be required, subject to the penalty of 
relinquishing their office, to carry out in their own persons the Congress 
policy in all iU details. As in all his actions, the high ideals of the Mahatma 
make him incapable of Beeing realities at first and when disillusionment 
comes he is a ready to make the fullest amends. . He calls the Government 
Satanic, and then deplores of satauism in his own ranks He bolieves in 
the non-violence of the masses, and ends in confessing his himalayau 
errors. So, before Ahmedabad he used all sorts of epithets 
against the Swarajists, but after bis defeat he backed them up with 
all his strength. Before Ahmedabad he was out to turn out the Swarajists 
from the Cotigress, or himself to leave it to form a separate organisa- 
tion of his own, but at Belgaum at the close of the year ho made 
the Swarajists tho accredited agmts of the Congress to treat with the 
Government. At Ahmedabad he was for upholding the five boycotts 
but at Belgaum he gave up all boycotts, and suspended bis Non-co- 
operation altogether! 

To recapitulate the main decisions at Ahmedabad in June 1924: 
the three main propositions that Gandhi made and tho amended resolu- 
tions as finally passed are set forth below side by side for comparison : — 

Original motion of Gandhi. R§ solutions as passad. 

f . In view of the fact that the members 1, In view of the fact that the mem- 
of Congress organisations throughout the bersof Congress organisations throughout 
count);? have themselves hitherto neglected the country have themselves hitherto neglec- 
haadspinning in spite of the fact that the ted b&nspinning in spite of the fact that 
spinning wheel and its product — handspun the spinning wheel and its product — hand- 
Khaddar — have been regarded as indis spun Khaddar, have been regarded as indis- 
pensable for the establishment of Swarajya pensable for the establish vent of Swarajya 
and although their aooeptauee has been and although their acc** tits tiee has been 
regarded by the Congress as a necessary regarded by the Congress a* a necessary pre- 
preliminary to civil disobedience, the A. I. liminary to civil disobedience, the A. I r 
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& C. resolves that all the members of the 
farions representative Congress organisa- 
tions shall, except when disabled by sick- 
ness or prevented by continuous travelling, 
regularly spin for at least hnlf an hour 
every day and shall send to the Secretary 
Of the All-India Khadi Board at least, ten 
tolas each of even and well-twisted yarn of 
a oonnt not below ten, so as to rtaoh him 
not later than the 15th day of August, 1921, 
and thereafter in regular monthly succession. 
Any member failing to send the prescribed 
quantity by the prescribed (late shall be 
deemed to have vacated his office and such 
vacancy shall be filled in the usual manner ; 
provided that the member vacating in the 
manner aforesaid shall not be eligible for 
re-election before the next, genera i election 
for the members of the several orgamsat ions. 


Defaulters. 

2. Inasmuch as complaints have becu 
received that provincial secretaries and 
other members of Congress organisations 
do not carry out the instructions issued to 
them from time to time, by officers duly 
authorised thereto, the A. I. 0. C. hereby 
resolves that those in charge of maters 
referrrd to them failing to comply with the 
instructions of officers thereto appointed 
shall be deemed to have vacated their office 
and the vacancy shall be tilled in the usu&i 
manner, provided that the member thus 
vacating shall not be eligible for re-elect ion 
till the next general election. 


Mandate to Representatives. 

8. In the opinion of the A. 1, C. C. it 
is desirable that the Congress elector? elect 
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C. resolves that the members of all elected 
Congress organisations shall, exoept when 
disabled by sickness or prevented by continu- 
ous travehing or other similar cause, regular- 
ly spin for at le&Bt half an hour every day 
and shall each send to the Secretary of the 
AB-radia Kha li Board or to any person 
appointed by him iu this b.dia.f at least 
2,000 yards of * ven and well -twisted yarn 
of their o vn spinning s * as to leach Iism 
not later than the laLh day of August, 192t. 
and thereafter in regular monthly succes- 
sion. -*.uy ineiiibn* failing io scud the pre- 
scribed quauli.y by t:.e prescribed dale 
shall, unitvs uuavoidab y prevented, b! 
deemed to have vacated his office aud suc : i 
vacancy shad be in iiu n>iul rnnmu ; 
pro. hie . thus 4 he nu.iiher vaou. ing in tb* 
manner afoivsad siiai: n»»t b^ cdgibic for 
re-election before the next general election fer 
the members of the several organisations* 

Penalty lifted. 

In view of the fact that certain members, 
whilst the proceedings of the Committed 
were going on, deemed it nccessaiy to with- 
draw from the Committee, by reason of 
their resentment of the Penalty Clause in 
the obligatory spinning resolution, au i in 
view of the fact that the Penalty Clause 
of the resolution was carried only by 07 
against 37 votes and furth r in view of the 
fact that the said Penalty Clause- would 
have been defeated if the xotes of the wit h- 
drawals had been given against, this Com- 
mittee considers it proper and advisable 
to remove the Penalty Clause from the re- 
solution and to re-affirm the said resolution 
without the said Penalty Clause. 


Defaulters. 

II. Inasmuch as it has been brought to 
the notice of the Committee that instruc- 
tions issued from time to time by officers aud 
organisations duly authorised thereto have 
somtimes not been carried out properly, it 
is resolved that such disciplinary action, 
including dismissal, as may be deemed ad- 
visable by respective Executive Commit- 
tees pi tbc P. C. IVa of the provinces in 
which the failure has occurred, shall be 
tak.m against the jierBOOs about gh<>ni 
complaiut may be made and in the cases 
complaints by or on behalf of the central 
organisation such dbcipbnary action as 
may be taken by the Provincial Executive 
Committee shall be repotted to the com- 
plaining organisation. In the case of 
default by the whole organisation the 
disciplinary action shall be token by the 
superior organisation. 

Requests to Representatives. 

HI. The A. 1. C. C. draws the attention 
of the Congress voters to the hve boycotts^ 
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to various offioet la the; Congress organisa- 
tions only those who la their persons carry 
ont to the fell the Congress oraed and the 
various Hon-co-operatSon resolntions of the 
Congress iaeiadlag the five boycotts* 
namely, of all mill-spun doth, Government 
law-courts^ spools, titles and legislative 
brdfts; and the A. I. C. C. hereby resolves 
that the members who do act believe ia end 
do not in 'their owa persons carry oat the 
said boycotts shall vacate their seats and 
that there should be fresh elections in 
respect of snob seats* provided that if the 
members vacating so choose they may after 
themselves for re-elections. 


CONFERENCE 

vfau, of all foreign doth, Government law* 
courts, ed u ca t ional institutions, titles aad 
legislative bodies eseept in so far as the 
boycott of legislative bodies may be affected 
by the Coconada resolution aad the pro- 
paganda for the exclusive useof Khaddar 
are still part of the Congress programme, 
aad therefore considers it desirable that 
those Congress voters who believe in the 
Congress programme do not eleot to the 
various organisations subordinate to the 
Congress those who do not believe In the 
principle of and cany out in their own 
persons the aaid five boycotts except where 
affected by the said Coconada resolution and 
do not exclusively use hand— spun Kh adda r 
and the A. I C, C. therefore requests such 
persons who am now members of Congress 
elective organisations to resign their places. 


The whole tenor of the resolutions was thus changed. And by the 
middle of July Mahatma Gandhi’s views ohanged too. For while only a 
few days before he was denouncing the Swarajist method as “ cultivating 
British opinion and looking to the British Parliament for Swaraj ” 
he now remarked as follows : 

There is no doubt that the Swarajists have created a stir in the Government 
circles. There is no doubt too that any withdrawal at the present moment will 
be misunderstood as a rout and a weakness. As a matter of fact, so far as the 
A. I. C. C. is concerned, the Swarajist's position has been .never so strong as it 
is now. They are entitled to claim a moral victory. Believing as they do in 
giving battle to the Government in the Assembly and the Councils, they have no 
reason whatsoever for withdrawing from the Legislative bodies at the present moment. 
Their withdrawal at this juncture can only add to the present depression in the 
country and strengthen the hands of a Government which wants to give nothing 
to justice and which yields gxacelasaiy and reluctantly to pressure.** 

The success of the Swarajists at Ahmedabad was naturally very 
disappointing to the Angkr Indian press and to the official world who 
had looked forward to an isolation of the Swarajists. In Bengal the anti- 
Swarajist campaign was led by the Governor himself. In season and 
out His Excellency lost no turn to hold up Mr. Das and his party as 
arch-enemies of the country — red revolutionists who were destroying 
the Councils, carrying on a “ colossal hoax ” at Tarakeswar, and making 
Government impossible. In this pursuit however his lordship for onoe 
excelled his fellow-countrymen. While it is oommon for Englishmen 
to insult Indians, high or low, in every walk of life, Lord Lytton 
onoe went tp the length of traducing the whole wdtnanhood of India ! 
With rage against the Swarajists tearing his heart, he aaid at a police 
parade at Dacca on August Gth 

“The thing that has distressed me mom than anything else since I came to 
India is to find that mere hatred of authority (meaning the Swarajists) cm drift 
Mm mm to Induce iudbm women to mount offences against their own honour merely 
19 bring dbaredt upon Mm policemen" til 

AH-hwBa Swarajya Pasty Conference 

Hi* ExceOeoo/, performance! however only eerved to inereaae the popu- 
larity of the Swangtoe. Ant! when on Aogtut 16 tho AU-Iudia Swarajya 
Party met in Calcutta with Mr.0, R. Dm in the chair the entfaueiaem that wa» 
dam one tm ted in favour of tbeSwanjiate waa phenomenal. 
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Mr. C R. Oh's Adcbn. 

Mr. C. B. DAB in opening tbe proceedings the Swarajya Conference made n 
ironoe to the programme of the Sweiapa party and laid that he would need 

hardly tell them that the object of the Swasajya party wae to eeenre Swarafra 

directly. He said that all kinds of qmticns wees raised upon that. It w«i 
aeked what wae the kind of Swaraj that the? were striving for and some of his 
friends were so anxious for details of Hfi s%araj that they in their attempt to 

define it lost sight of the real principles open which the whole of this fight wae 

baaed. That wat that they did not want any particular system of government, 
they wanted to establish their own system of government. (Hear hear). That was 
the central idea of Swaraj. Swaraj was not to be confused with any particular system 
of government. Systems . of government came and went. One system of government ‘was 
established one day only to be broken another day and another system was re- 
established upon the ashes of the old system. What they wanted was a eloar declara- 
tion by tbe people of the country that they had got the right to establish their 
own system of government according to the temper and genius of the people and 
they wanted that right to be recognised by their alien rulem. 

Within or without the Empire f 

It was often asked whether it would be a Swaraj within the Empire or without. 
He wanted his liberty aud freedom. He wanted the right to establish his own 
system of government. If that was consistent with their being within the Empire, 
he had no objection to being in the Empire. If that was inconsistent with their 
being within the Empire, his love for freedom was greater than his love for the 
Empire. Therefore, they should not try to fathom what was going to happen in 
future. Let them rest content with the struggles of to-day. Let the struggle be 
continued on the right principle and that was that they must have the right to 
govern themselves. They must be the judges of what system of government was 
good for them and what system of government would not suit them. It was not 
for others to constitute themselves as their judga. 

The next question was how they could secure that Swaraj. He had pnt forward 
from different platforms his views of Non-co-operation. He had been told that that was 
not the correot .view. They must not fight about words. Whatever Non-oo-operation 
meant to other people he did not know ; but he knew what it meant to him and 
in the light of his understanding of the word he would maintain it. The only 
possible method of fighting this Government and winning Swaraj was by applying 
Non-co-operation eveiywhere. 

Resistance to the System. 

Proceeding Mr. Das said that their idea was to create an atmosphere of resistanoe 
in the people of this country to the bureaucratic system of government. If they 

had a desire to pnt an end to this system of bureaucratic government, they must 

create a spirit of resistance. That was not wrong; that was not artificial; that 
was the natural outcome of a healthy life. They must stand for themselves and 
they must stand for the destruction of the bu re auc r a t i c institutions. After they had 
developed and gathered their strength to resist, their nest duty was to tell the 
Government : « This is my demand ; this is my right to hfs; thia is mj right to 

govern myself, my right to establish such a government which is consistent with 

the genius of our people and that unless yon are p re paved to recognise that right 
whloh is undoubtedly in the people of tbe country, whether they realise it today or 
to-morrow or years after, we must go on resting.” I don't want the Government 
to confer that right upon me. Who can con fer a sight an a living nation 1 It 

Is for the nation to take that right, to setae that right, mid to oompel the 

Government to reoognise what they have already retaed nd that eefsure I* only 
possible by realisation. We must tell tbs Government that this is our undoubted 

right and union that right is recognised it wsnid be emr doty to gra duall y with- 

s= s 
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•brink from destroying any system whieh stood against their interests. They would 
not shrink from telling the Government that unless and until they recognised their 
ultimate rights, they were out to destroy the system of Government, because they 
oould not build their system without destroying theirs. Not that there was a 
particular pleasure in destroying; but they could not build bnless they removed 
something that stood in their way, 

* Application to Facts 

If these two principles were recognised, they would have to be applied to existing 
facts of the day. What were those facts? Thfy had got legislative bodies in 
different provinces. They had got the Legislative Assembly. They had applied this 
programme thoroughly in the Ocntral Provinces and there was a deadlock there. 
They had applied these principles if not thoroughly, but largely in Bengal, and he 
would predict Uiat there would be deadlock here also. In the Assembly they bad or rated 
a deadlock as far as possible under the constitution. Directly he nsed the word 
constitution, another group of questions were put to him. It was asked whether it 
was aNcoustitutional agitation that they were carrying on. There again they were 
under the tyranny of phrases, it was constitutional warfare in the legislative bodies, 
if by constitution was meant the right which they bad got under the Reforms Act. 
But the fact remained that the people of thiB country refused to recognise the 
Reforms Act. From that point of view, it was not constitutional, but from the 
point of view of the Reforms Act, it was constitutional. Supposing there was a 
deadlock, supposing in Bengal they threw out the Ministers' salary again, what 
then? It was difficult to answer that question unless they knew what the Govern- 
ment would do. If the Government took one course, they would adopt a particular 
method. It might be said that they were shifting their grounds; his answer was 
that they were not. They applied those principles to the nerds of the hour and 
must renew the same tactics over and over again till they brought the Government 
down. If they succeeded, what would happen? The Government probably would 
take up the transferred departments. He would ask those who thought like that 
to read what was coming out befoie tLe Refoime Enquiry Committee. He would 
ask them to think if it would make any difference if instead of two Minister 
puppets of the Government, the Governor and members of the Executive Council 
managed this show. “ If the Government takes up the tram f erred departments,” 
said Mr. Das, u I do not know what your feeling will be ; but 1 will heave a 
sigh of relief because I will say to myself that I bave thoroughly succeeded. 1 
have succeeded in taking the mask off the face of the bureaucracy. They will be 
doing the same thing as they bad been doing without the apology of the Ministers. 

I would say to myse<f that I bave stripped them naked. Iso if such a good fortune 
awaits us, don't be disheartened, don't be dispirited, but be sure if the Govern- 
ment takes up the transferred departments to-day, to-morrow they will be bound 
io bring in a regular system of fcelf-Government. Remember that in Egypt they 
had Military Government before they recognised the rightB of the Egyptian people.” 

Victory in Council and Work Outside 

Continuing, Mr. Das reminded his audience that victory in Council was only 
possible if people were orgamsedf out Bide the Council. It was their duty to organise 
them ; for therein lay the merits of constructive work for doing real good to the 
people of tbit country. That organisation was more possible now than even in 
the year of non co opeiation because they knew now Low determined the vntmy 
was and tbsgr know also wbat was the best way of fighting the enemy. Ihtir 
programme would be based on bow best to cany on constructive work outside 
the Council as well as inside the Council. Proceeding to examine the work that 
the Bwarajya Party had done in the Assembly and in the Provincial Councils, 
Mr. Das maintained that in all tbeir work they had always upheld two prin- 
ciples to which he hsd referred and with which they inaugurated the party at 
Allahabad two years ago. Mr. Das said After all, life is not governed by fixed 
rules. After all, however cleverly yon define the principles and rules, there is some- 
thing, some vital principle in you life which will elude your definition. You must 
adapt yourselves; you ma#t rise to the occasion. One thing is clear: we are out 
to destroy the system ^#1 bureaucracy* We will not have it. People have declared 
against it. Dyarchy is already dead. If it ventures to appear again in our midst 
wc mast take such a course of action that even this Government will have to pro- 
claim from the housetops that the system is dead. That it is dead they know in their 
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tert or hearts; te thcya 1 * Afraid to proclaim it. Oar ooam cf actionmmt ha 
to compel them to proclaim it. We mart oompol them to proclaim whit 
fc to ae im Appwww fact. Dyarchy Ui dead ; let it be buried seven fetboriji deep, 
I therefore appeal to you to remember this, Do not go by doctrinnaiie polities, 
doct ridnair e way of dealing things ; look deep into it and yon will find that our, 
programme only illustrates those two principles with which we started. 1 ’ 

Lord Olivier#- Charges 

Interested people had questioned the Method of the Swarajya party. False 
charges had been brought so repeatedly against them that he ventured to think that 
fo oi P who had followed them in the newspapers had come to the conclusion, that 
they were false charges pet forward with an ulterior object. He could not however 
help referring to the charge whieh had been levelled against them and that not by 
newspapers here alone, not by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal whose utterances 
had been so curious from time to time that be would not have thought it worth, 
while to refer to them; but he understood the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Olivier, had brought a charge against the Swaraj party. That charge was that they 
were guilty of bribery and corruption. He had no complaint against his Lordship, 
because he knew that Lord Olivier had been speaking from brief. He was not sur- 
prised at it either, because it was a familiar method of the bureauoraoies and their 
watch dogs. It was a familiar method of trying to suppress truth. It was a 
familiar method by which they wanted to strangle national activities which made 
for freedom. It was as old as history. He knew the whole thing; he knew that 
it was concocted here. It -.was dressed up by Anglo-Indian newspapers including, 
he was sorry .to say, some Indian newspapers as well. /Laughter). It was sent up 
to En gland, by interested persons. He nsed the word M interested persons” advisedly, 
because if freedom came to India there was a class of people who would be vitally 
affe cted, whose money-making power would decrease and those were the people who 
cooked np this false and foul accusation and. circulated it all oyer the oountry. 
They and their watch dogs sent it across the seas to England and English news- 
papers docketted it and placed it before the Secretary of State. He did n *t blame 
Lord Olivier. 

No Appeal to the Bureaucracy 

Mr. Das was not afraid of it. He was prepared for it and told his frientls that 
he knew that they began to slander him and the Swarajya party because his party 
had hit them. He congratulated himmlf on the charge because he felt that he had 
succeeded in giving them knock after knock or why should these people put for- 
ward wanton charges or why wsb it that they had arrayed against him and got 
together the Indian watch dogs also? He was glad of it. His countrymen who 
knew him would refuse to believe thiB slander. Mr. Das appealed to them to stand 
fast to the Swarajya party, give them the help which they wanted, not for them- 
selves. He assured them, for no Swarajist was after any post in the Legislative 
Council, all support which they wanted in order that they may wrest this power 
from the hands of the alien bureaucracy, all support because they wanted to vindi- 
cate the honour of the people of this country. He would make no appeal tO' the 
bureaucracy or to the Secretary of State. 


The General Secretary’s Review. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU, General Secretary, then reviewed the work of tlm 
8warajya party from its inauguration up to the present time />Tid refejred to their 
work in the Legislative Assembly. He said that whenever ■ the Government H 
chosen to come into conflict with the party, the Government had bpen defeated. 
Like Mr. Das, Pandit Nehru maintained that throughout their action had been in 
conformity with two fundamental principles, namely, rousing the spirit of resistance 
of the peonle and gradual withdrawal of co-operation with the Government. Referring 
to the change of bribery, Pandit Nehru said that they bad not the money, with which 
they could bribe people. As General Secretary of the party, he could saytkat their ' 
balance from. the very beginning was nil. (laughter), As an illustration he pointed 
oub, that* the 4**rajirts contested the last elections with very little funds at their dis- 
posal. In the United Provinces, they spent a sum Inf Bs. 25,000 in running 67 
candidate In Bengal, he wap told by Mr. Das* that the expenses had altogether 
come up to about Bs, 50,000 and that Mr. Pas got this money on .promissory notes 
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The charge of bribery wy false end the people who ‘talk glibly of bribery tad 
corruption in (he 8 ware jilt ranks were the greatest bribe-givers. He asked what oode 
of etbios and morality would permit the Governor of Bengal to lame a 
Government oommnniqne that the third Minister - wonid be appointed from persons 
who voted for the Government ? It was no use answering charges brought by people 
who went on bribing and committing oorruption of all sorts. 


Revised Constitution of the Party. 


V* following Constitution of tin Swaratya Party was that agnad upon » 

Notb.— This constitution supersedes the constitution framed at Allahabad in 
February 1923. 

1. The name of the Party shall be the Swarajya Party. 

2. The object of the Swarajya - Party is the attainment of Swam jya by the 
people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

3. Every person who has attained the age of 13 yearn and subscribes to the 
object, constitution and programme of the Party shall be eligible to be members of 
the Party. 

4. (a) Every member of the Party shall pay an annual subscription of annas & 

Provided that if any member of the Party is a member of a Oongrem organisa- 
tion, the annual subscription payable by him shall be annas 4 only. 

(b) Every Provincial organisation may fix an additional annual subscription 

payable by its own members as well as the members of the subordinate 
Committees within its jurisdiction 

(c) Every member of the General Connell shall pay an additional subscription 

of annas 8 

5 There shall le one Central and as many Provincial organisations as there 
are provinces In India. 

The number of Provinces and the geographical limits of each shall for the pur- 
pose of these Articles be the same as prescribed by the constitution of the Indian 
Rational Congress. 

6. The Central organisation of the Swarajya Party shall consist of the General 
Council, the Executive Council and inch special committees as the General or Exe- 
cutive Council may from time to time appoint from among the members of the 
Party, 

7, The General Council of the Swarajya Party shall oonsist of— 

(a) All members of the Swarajya Party of the Assembly, 

\b) One-fourth of the members of the Swarajya Party of each Provincial Legis- 
lative Council to be elected by the said Party, 

(c) All the 8warajist members of the All-India Congress Committee, 

{d) Two members to be elected by each Provincial organimtion from among its 
members in such manner as the said organisation may determine. 


8. The General Council shall held office far the term of the Legislative Assem- 
bly and the Provincial Legislative Connells constituted for the time being. 

Provided that in case of a fresh General election of the members of the All- 
India Congress Committee or of tta Assembly or any Provincial Oonnoil, the members 
of the General Council who fail to secure re-election shall go out and those Swa- 
rajists who are newly elected will take their places. 

9. The General Council snail elect the following office-bearers •— 

The President of the Party, 

The General Secretary, 

The Treasurer. 

Provided that the office-bearers so elected shall hold offios for the term of tbs 
General Council and until a fresh election takes place. 

10. The General Council shall continue to function notwithstanding any 
Tsosnoies in it for the time being due to any oause whatever. 

11. The Exeeatfye Council shall oonsist of— 

(a) The President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer as ex-officio, 

(b) Four persons to bs nominated by the President from among the me mb e r s 

of the General Canadl, 

(e) Five members to bs elected by the General Oounoil from among its 
members ; and shall hold office for the term of the General Council. 
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B^rldsd that any vacancy among offioe-beaseis or the elected members of the 
Executive Council dull be filled by tbe President pending the due daetfttt at such 
uflmhwwff* or elected member* and if the President vacate* office for any cause 
whatever, the General Secretary shall act in his place and perform hi* duties until 
another President is duly elected. 

15. The General Council shall have jurisdiction in all matters attesting the 
Party, ita policy, programme and organisation wf|h .plenary mid disciplinary powers 
over all members of the Party, and may frame rides for its own guidance and is me 
instructions for — 

(a) the guidance of Swarajist members of tbe Legislative Assembly and the 

Provincial Councils^ and 

(b) the general carrying out of the policy and programme at the Party through- 

out India* 

18. The Executive Council shall be the chief Executive of thfe Party with 
power te raise and disburse funds and authorise the office-bearers or any one or 
more of them to draw upon the Party funds for Party purposes* 

14. The Executive council shall supervise the carrying out of all resolutions, 
rules and instructions issued by the General Council and take such steps as may he 
ncoenmry to enforce the same. 

16. When the General Council cannot meet in time to dispose of any urgent 
matter requiring immediate decision, the Executive Committee shall have all the 
powers of the General Council, and all resolutions passed and instructions issued by 
it shall be binding on all members and subordinate organisations until such resolu- 
tions and instructions are modified or superseded by the General Council. 

Provided that all cases of the exercise of emergency powers under this Article 
•hall be reported to the General Council. 

16. The President shall have power to decide whether any matter is sufficiently 
urgent to be dealt with under Art. 26 and, in matters of extreme urgency, give 
such directions as he thinks fit pending its dispoasl by the Executive Committee 
under the said Article. 

17. Every province shall have full autonomy in all Provincial matters including 
the carrying out of tbe programme of tbe Party and tbe organisation of the Pro- 
vincial .and other subordinate General and Executive Committees, subject always to 
the general policy of the Party and such instructions as may from time* to time 
be issued by the General or the Executive Council of the Party in regard to such 
general policy or inter-provinoial relations. 

Provided that when two or more Provinces as constituted under these Artioles 
come under one Provincial Legislative Council, each of such Provincial organisations' 
•hall elect in the case of the Bombay Legislative Council one member and in the 
case of other Legislative Councils two members from among themselves to form an 
Inter-Provincial Legislative Council Committee and this committee shall perform the 
functions of the provincial organization in matters relating to the Legislative 
Council. 

Provided further that all matters on which there is a difference of opinion 
between the members of the Party in the Provincial Legislative Council and the 
Inter-Provincial Legislative Council Committee shall be referred to the Executive 
Counoil of the Party and its decision thereon shall be final. 

18. A general meeting of the Party shall be held when summoned by the 
General Council at such time and place as it may determine. 

19. A meeting of the General Council shall be held when summoned by tbe 
Executive Counoil at such time and place as it may determine. 

Provided that a meeting of the General Counoil shall be held on the requisition 
of not 1ms than 40 members as soon as may be convenient after the said requisi- 
tion is delivered to the General Secretary. 

Provided always that the said requisition shall clearly specify the motion to be 
wade or the subject to be discussed at such meeting. 

Provided further that the requisitioniste may require the meeting of tbe 
General Council to be held at the time and plaoe named by them and the said 
meeting shall be held at such time and place unless tbe Executive Committee Is 
of opinion that it should be held at a different time or plaoe. In case of such 
difference of opinion the question shall be decided in accordance with tbe opinion 
of a majority of Provincial organisations. 

90 . Tha Executive Council may be summoned by the President or the General 
fiaaetery as often as may be necessary. 

17(a) 
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; rtl. The quorum for « Meting of She General Council ifaftQ bo 40. and far that 
cf^ Ewcm^CowiiS. 

3BL- fan viEd *— 

<4 in the case of * meeting a£ the Party the motioe pedfying time end place 
> published in «t least mm ne ws pa per of each Province Hot less than four 
weeks before the dote of the meeting, 

(Win the case of a meeting of tbeGenend Ceonefl the notice specifying time 
‘and place it posted to each member sot lose than two wem before tbe 
date of the meeting, and 

(c) ia tbe case of a meeting of the Ezeonthre Committee ft notice specifying 
tijne and plaoe is either posted not leas than one week or telegraphed not 
lea than 3 days before thejd&te of the moating. 

S3. The General Council shall be the Subjects Committee for General meetings 
of the Party. 

21 The accounts of tbe Party shall be audited ones every year by an Auditor 
to be elected by the General Council and published for the information of the 
members of the Tarty and the * public. 

25. This constitution shall not be modified or added to, except at a meeting of 
the G^eial Council specially called for the purpose and then only if a majority of 
not lea than two-third Of those present are in favour of such modification or 
addition. 

26. The first meeting of the General Council under this constitution shall be 
held in Calcutta on the 17th August or such date to which it may be adjourned and 
shall be deemed to be properly constituted by such members as are present in 
Calcutta notwithstanding the want of notice to others or tbe absence of elections by 
the Provincial organisations and of members of the Provincial Legislative Councils. 
All members of any Provincial Legislative Council present in Calcutta shall have a 
right to take part in the said meeting. 

CALCUTTA— 1 7TH AUGUST, 1924 

Next-day, the 17th Aug art, the Conference passed the following 
resolutions and then adopted the programme of the Swaraj Party. 

Lord Lytton’s Dacca Speech Condemned. 

Mr. M. B. JAYAKAR (Bombay) then moved the following: — 

“This general meeting of the Swarajya party hereby expresses its strongest 
disapproval and condemnation of the sentiments expressed by H. E, Lord Lytton 
in his recent speech referring to the alleged practice of Indian men and women 
of conspiring to bring false accusations against the Police relating to the honour 
of Indian women with a view to bringing the police authority into contempt. 
This meeting enters its most emphatic protest against the views expressed by His 
Lordihip which are the outcome of his Ignorance, prejudice and antipathy and are 
entirely unworthy of the high status and dignity of the position which His 
Lordship holds and constitute an unwarranted affront to the Indian men and women. 

“This meeting is further of opinion that by the expression of such one-sided, 
reactionary and harmful sentiments, especially at a time when the appeal involv- 
ing this question was sub-j -diee, His Lordship had unmistakably evidenced his utter 
unfitness to hold his high office, any more and this meeting expresses its firm con- 
viction that the public feeling in India will not be. allayed till H E. makes suitable 
amends with .the Indian oeoplci for jus open affront tp their honour and until 6uch 
amends is - made this meeting calls on all Indians to boycott all functions given 
by the Governor”. 

Mr. Jayakar characterised Lord Lyiton's utterance as ,a covert and most objec- 
tionable utterance made about Indian men and women. He asked everyone who 
respect Indian women to support the resolution. As a lawyer; he regretted that 
the Governor Should have given vent to his feelings at a time When the appeal in 
the “ Charmaniar Case " was pending. Be urged them to leave no stone 
unturned to start an agitatibU all over the country and compel the Government to 
make amende for the mart unworthy but miserable affront that could be inflicted 
on them. r The resolution was passed., 

' -y. ' rv.... . AkaliSdfUggle. 

A resolution proposed by Mr. Asaf Ali (Delhi) and seoonded by.Mr.M. E. 
Acharyt (Madras) sympathiMngwitfa the Akali movement and calling on the 
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pgltljfif member* of the Punjab Legislative Council and the Assembly to take 
i^ie step to secure- a honourable and satisfactory settlement ot the question 
wtm psmrnd - 

r Vaikom and Tarakeshwar. 

On the motion of Dr. Moonji (Nagpur), seconded by Mr. Ramadas (Madras), a 
resolution was passed sympatuising with the Satyagraha movements at Yaikom and 
Tarakesbwar and wishing them success. # , . 

Federation of Fred bfcates. 

Montana Hasrat Mohani’s arrival at the Conference and his joining the Swarajya 
Pttrtv was unexpected and dramatic, as it was known neither when he came to 
a. rrmferenee nor when he was addressing the Conference at the request of 
Sr, c R Das. He suggested an amendment in the Party’s constitution, namely, 
JJ*' of the words that the ultimate object of the Party was to establish 

• ir/wforat-inn of Free States of India. 

F Mr Das pointed out that since the Swarajya Party was a wing of the Indian 
xr.twi CWreea the Party’s constitution could not be amended without changing 
Sm«i^Stitation. But Moulana Hasrat Mohani wanted to move his resolo- 
S^^thafc Mr. Das was willing to accept it. Moalana Hasrat Mobani 

tten declanui^itnself a member of the Swarajya Party and moved a resolution on 

tbe ^lat^^^PPorted by Mr. V. J. Patel. He said that they all 
Moulana Saheb had, after very careful consideration and anxious 
Wl f“ a £riod of over two yea4, come to th. oonclueion that the 
^^ti^fand ri ght programme tor the country to adopt waa the programme of 
n^n^mfaa Party The sraikcr did not agree with him in the yiewe propounded 
vL iw the Charkka They did not lay that the Gurkha alone would bring 
They did not tty that boycott of the Britieh Empire 
Swarajy .. gwaraiya to the country. They did not say that their 

in the Councils alone would bring Swarajya to the country. They did 
that the constructive programme alone would bring them Swarajya. 
S?L L„ d d »y “ that a totality of activities of all these Item., both of 
y^.i^wS?onai y Con«ett and of the Swarajya Party, would bring them Swarajya. 

aeXt of resistance in their m people and ail activities 
SSrJr^wTrde the creation of the epirlt of rcitaanoe to the bureauonddc gown- 
direc ^mwiind in the programme of the Swarajya Party. He abso* 

®® nt tbftt n0 w that Moulana Hasrat Mohani had become a member of 

lutriy ceriata that now ^ under his able guidance and advice, 

th ® ,? w fS?w for the progress of the country within a few months. Either 
would make fe would be absorbed in the Indian National Congress or the 
v^iMh^MfttiMiar^^ngtcsB^wPttldbe absorbed in the Swarajya Party. The whole 
party 8 was to capture the Congress. No activities within the 
object of ttoe aB unle £ he bnrttm cracy knew that those activities had 

tta Indian national Cong**. Th. rorointion w» carrtod. 

The Programme. 

Th* following te the programme of tho Swanjya Party approved by tho 

C ’“whmo» by tho programme adopted at Allahabad on the 88wl <d gebrn ary im 
paitv declared that its policy shall include, on the one hand, all such activity 
the .?y* tTo^te in atmoaphere of tedetanoe making Government by bureaucracy 
taumriM. with a view to enforce oar national claim, and vindicate our national 
impoasible wiwi a v» include for the said purpose all steps necessary 

S"K SSC yj. <*.*&?* »» •*» 

irsxa*2£z 

» roined in tEWbly and the 

^X^tavtew of tiie rroent development. in the polltittljitrotion 
TS, Veome neowary in tbe beet intertet* of the country to rortnte the 
^U^nd p^r^T of tiTSrty in detail, having regard to tbe laid principle j 
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Now, the Swarajym Party deo lares that the guiding principle of the Party is 
jelLrelianoe in all activities which make for the healthy growth of the nation and 
resistance to the bureaucracy as it impedes the nation’s progress towards Swarajya, 
and, in giving effect to the said principles, the Party resolves to adopt the follow* 
ing programme, that is to say. — 

Within the Legislature. 


1. Within the Legislative bodies, the Party shall, whenever possible, — 

(a) refuse supplies and throw out budgets unless and until the system of 

Government is altered in recognition of our rights or as a matter of 
settlement between the Parliament and the people of India, 

(b) throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which the bureaucracy 

proposes to consolidate its powers, 

(c) to move resolutions and introduce and support measures and bills which 

are necessary for the healthy growth of national life and the consequent 
v displacement of the bureaucracy, 

(d) w help the constructive programme of the Indian National Congress, 

(e) to follow a definite economic policy to prevent the drain of the public 

wealth from India by checking all activities leading to exploitation and 
to advance the national, economical, industrial and commercial interests 
of the country, 

(f) to protect rights of labour, agricultural and industrial, and adjust the 

relations between landlords and tenants, capitalists and workmen. 

2. No member of the Party Bhall accept any office in the gift of the Govern- 
ment with or without salary or other remuneration. 

8. With a view to make the work of the Party effective, it shall be open to 
its members of the Assembly and various Provincial Councils to seek election to 
every poet and place in the Assembly or the Councils and on their Committees 
which may be open to them for election. 

Provided that no member shall seek election \u contravention of any rales framed 
by the members of the Party in the Assembly or any of the Councils as the case may be. 

4. In all o^her matters members of the Party in the Assembly and the Councils 
shall be guided by their own rulee which shall be submitted for the sanction of 
the Executive Council as soon after they are framed as convenient, provided that 
any of the said rules disapproved by the Executive Council shall cease to have 
effect from the date when such disapproval is communicated to the members 
concerned. 

Outside CounQils. 


Outside the Councils, the Party shall work for : 

(a) inter-communal unity with a view to bring about complete understanding 
between Hindus, Mabomedans, Sikhs, Parsees, Jews, Indian Christians (including 
domiciled Anglo-Indians), and all other communities living in India, more specially, 
the removal of disputes and difference between Hindus and Mabomedans and Brah- 
mins and Non-Brahmins, 

(b) removal of uiuouchability and raising of the depressed classes, 

(c) Village organisation. 

(d) Organisation of labour in the country, Industrial as well as Agricultural, 
including ryots and peasants with a view to protect and promote its interests and 
enable it to take its proper place in the struggle for Swarajya. 

(e) The acquiring of economical eontrol of the country including development of 
commerce and industry. 

(f The acquiring of control for Nationalists over Local and Municipal affairs 
by contesting elections to the Local and the Municipal Boards in several Provinces. 

(g) The carrying out of the constructive programme of the Congress in such 
manner as it thinks necessary in relation to Swadeshi, Khaddar, Temperance, National 
Education and Arbitration Courts. 

(b) Boycott of selected British Empire Goods manufactured outside India on the advice 
of a oommittee with a view to use it as a political weapon in the pursuit of Swarajva. 

(i) Formation of a Federation of Asiatic countries' and nationalists with a view 
to secure solidarity of Asiatic nations to promote Asiatic culture and mutual help in 
the matter of trade and commerce, 

()) Organisation of agencies of foreign propaganda for Indian affairs with special 
referenoe to the dissemination of accurate information and the securing of sympathy 
and support of foreign countries in this country’s struggle for Swarajya. 
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Proposals for Political Unity 

The great victory which the Swarajists next woo in the Bengal 
Council on the 26th August (see p. 216) was not however an unalloy ed 
blessing, for though it sent diarchy tumbling down, it created also a 
great bitterness in the minds of an influential section of Moslems. At 
no time in recent years was there such a great tension of feeling, 
mainly amongst the Hindus and Moslems, as at this period, and the 
need for a reunion was daily growing imperative. Efforts in this direction 
were now levelled from two altogether different sources : Mahatma Gandhi 
on one side, and Mrs. Besaut on the other. 

Mrs. Besant on Unity. 

Mrs. Besant came back from her mission in England on August 29th 
and at once she made a move to unite the political parties in the country. 
Why? Because “ the chief hindrance,” she said, “to our work in England 
was the idea that India was so divided into opposing parties that 
there was no one able to speak for it as a whole and no one with 
whom the Government could deal with the certainty of giving satisfac- 
tion”. Her immediate work, accordingly, on return to India ‘was to 

unite all the parties outwardly on that or: which they all agree, namely, 

the absolute necessity of Swarajya.' With this end in view *he inter- 
viewed M. Gandhi and in the pourparlers that followed she succeeded 
in influencing the Mahatma to co-operate with her. 

Early in September she came to Simla to see the leaders of the various 
parties in the Central Legislature and see if it was not possible to come to an 
agreement to discuss a basis of united work, so that if the leaders approved 
they might suggest a Round Table Conference of delegates from political 
organisations which were working for Swaraj ; such as the AlPIndia 
Congress Committee, the Liberal Federation, the National Conference and 
Convention, the Swaiajya Party, the All-India Muslim League and the 
Independent Party just formed in the Assembly. She suggested that 
each organisation should send 20 delegates, more or less, and the time 
and place of the moeting to be fixed somewhere in the third week of 
November at a central place like Allahabad. She proposed that delegates 
at this conference should try to agree upon the kind of outline whioh 
could be taken as the basis for further work and that they should take 
back such outline to their organisations and submit them for discussion 
and amendment at their annual meetings which generally take place at 
Christmas time. Under that authority the delegates might meet again 
in January or early in February and draft a definite measure to lay 
before Parliament. She felt very strongly that no bill framed by the 
British Parliament would give satisfaction here ; that it was vital that 
any Bill which might be shaped should contain a clause giving power 
to the Indian Legislature to amend the Act without again referring 
to Westminister. 

The Mahatma’s Plea for Unity, 

The other move towards unity came from M. Gandhi himself. His 
was a plea for Congress unity and be had certainly y&o iaith in Mrs. 
Besant’s programme of getting 'anything from thu British Parliament 
Ever since his disillusionment at the Abmedabad A. L C. C. meeting 
J8 
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in June (see Vol. I* p. fiOT) where hemade a strong bid for 
ithe No-changers’ uncompromising capture of the Congress for whioh 
he was ‘'defeated and humbled/ 1 the Mahatma h*d been taking 
atock of the realities and before September had completely revised 
lii»» plan. At Ahmedabad he was all for fight with the Swarajists: 
on other parties he never wasted his attention. Now he suddenly 
capitulated to* the Swgrajists and also began to notice the existence of other 
parties. The reason for this sudden volte face was the realisation of the 
great schisms that non-co-operation had brought into the country. Between 
'Swarajists end No-changers/between Hindus and Moslems, between 
Congressmen and Liberals, the dividing line was gradually running into 
an abyss of hatred. Having felt his mistake the Mahatma was now eager 
to purchase peace and unity at any price. He was willing to keep politics 
outside the Congress and make* the latter into a spinning corporation. He 
was willing to join Mrs. Besant and to participate in formulating a 
scheme of Swaraj which on behalf of India as a whole would be presented 
to Parliament The first important pronouncement of the Mahatma 
on this new aspect was at the Excelsior Club, Bombay, on August 
31, and again at Poona some four days after. “There vas no reason,” 
he said, “why we could not find a common denominator of aotior.. There 
must be some things on which we could all unite and for the pro- 
secution of which we could all meet under the same roof”. He there- 
fore proposed a “lowest common measure”. He was willing to suspend 
non-co-operation altogether, at least the more militant aspect of it, and 
proposed concentration of the Congress on the promotion of three items 
only : (1) Hand-spinning, (2) Hindu-Moslem unity, and (3) removal 

of untouehability. Subsequently he amplified his views and issued on 
September 11th a long article in his paper YOUNG INDIA. In this 
article he said 

“Our non-co-operation has taken the form of non-co-operation in 
practice with one another instead of with the Government. Without wishing 
it we are weakening one another and to that extout helping the 
system we are all seeking to destroy. 

** Our non-co-operation was meant to be a living, active, non-violent 
force matched against the essential violence of the system. Unfor- 
tunately the non-co-operation never became actively non-violent. We 
satisfied ourselves with physical non-violence of the weak and helpless. 
Having failed to produce the immediate effect of destroying the system, 
it has recoiled upon us with double strength and now bids fair to 
destroy us, if we do not take care betimes. I, for one, am therefore 
determined not to participate in the domestic wrangle but would even 
invite all Concerned to do likewise. If we cannot actively help, we 
must not hinder. 1 am just as keen a believer as ever in the five 
boycotts. But I clearly see, as I did not at the time of the A .I.C.C. 
meeting, that whilst we maintain them in our own persons* there is 
no atmosphere for working them. There is' too much distrust in the 
air. Every action is suspected and misinterpreted. And whilst we 
e*rry on a war of explanation and counter-explanation, the enemy at 
Abe door is rqjoicing aud consolidating his forces. 

"I have therefore sugge st ed that we should find out the lowest 
ummon measure among sU the political parties and invite them all 
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to co-operate on the Congress platform for achieving that common 
measure. This is the work of internal development without vtich 
there will be no effective external political pressure; The politicians 
who put the external work before the internal, or who think (which 
is the something) that the internal is too slow for them, should have 
the greatest freedom to develop tl^ir strength, but in my opinion, 
this should be outside the Congress platform. The Congress must 
progressively represent the masses. They are as yet untouched by politics. 
They have no political consciousness of the type our politicians desire. 
Their politios are confined to oommunal adjustments. We must share 
their sorrows, understand their difficulties and anticipate their wants. 
With the pariahs we must be pariahs and see bow we feel to dean 
the closets of the upper classes and have the remains of their table 
thrown at us. We must see how we like being in the boxes, miscalled 
houses, of the labourers of Bombay”. 

With this end in view he then formulated the following proposals:— 

“ (1) The Congress should suspend all the boycotts except that of 
foreign cloth till the session of 1925. 

(2) The Congress should, subject to (l), remove the boycott of 
Empire goods. 

(3) The Congress should confine its activity solely to the propaganda 
.of hand-spinning and hand-spun khaddar, the achievement of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and in addition^ its Hindu members' activity to the removal 
of untouchability. 

(4) The Congress should carry on the existing national educational 
institutions; and if possible, open more and keep them independent of 
Government control or influence. 

(6) The four-anna franchise should be abolished and in its place the 
qualification for membership should be spinning by every member lor 
half an hour per day and delivery to the Congress from month to 
month of at least 2000 yards of self-spun yarn, cotton being supplied 
where the member is too poor to afford it. 

Reason for changing the Constitution. 

“It is necessary to say a word about the proposed radical ehahge 
in the Congress constitution. I may be pardoned for saying that I am 
the principal author of the Congress constitution. It was intended to be 
the most democratic in the world, and if suooessfully worked, to bring 
Swaraj without more delay. But it was not so worked. We had not 
sufficient honest and able workers. It must be confessed that it Isis 
broken down in the sense in which it was intended. We never had 
even one crore of members on the roll. At the present moment 
probably our nominal roll does not exceed two lacs for all India. 
And the vast majority of these too are as a rule not interested 1 in 
our proceedings save for paying four annas mid voting* But what we 
need is an effective, swift-moving, oohesive, responsive organisation 
containing intelligent, industrious national workers. Even if we are a 
few only, we should give a better account of ourselves than a cumbrous 
and slow body with no mind of its own. Hie only boycott proposed 
to be retained is that of foreign doth and if we ire to taakeit 
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su c oem f ul, we can only do so by making the Congress for a time 
predominantly a spinners’ association. It will be a great triumph and 
a great demonstration, if we succeed in one constructive item of a 
striking magnitude. I hold that the only possible thing of the kind is 
hand-spinning and hand-spun khaddar. 

“ The. implications of my proposals are that— 

(a) The Swarajists should be free to organise themselves without 
any opposition from the Congress or No-changers. 

(b) The members of other political bodies should be invited and 
induoed to join the Congress. 

(c) The No-changers should be precluded from carrying on any pro- 
paganda either direct or indirect against Counoil-entry. 

(d) Those who do not personally believe in one of the four boycotts 
will be free, without any disgrace whatsoever, to act as if they did 
not exist. Thus, non-co-operating lawyers will be free to resume practice 
if they chose, and title-holders, school masters &c. will be free to join 
the Congress and be eligible to the executive. 

“The scheme enables all the political parties to work unitedly for 
the internal development The Congress presents a suitable opportunity 
for a conference of all political parties in and outside the Congress to 
frame a Swaraj scheme acceptable to all and for presentation to the 
Government. Personally I am of opinion that the time has not arrived 

for any such presentation. I believe that it would increase our internal 

strength beyond expectation if we could all simply unite to make the 
foregoing constructive programme a success. But a large number of 
those who have hitherto led the country think otherwise. In any 
event a Swaraj scheme for the sake of ourselves is a necessity. As 
the reader will remember, I am in this matter a complete convert to 

Babu BhagwandaBS view. I would therefore join any such conference, 

if my presence was required, and assist at framing tho scheme. The 
reason for insisting on this matter being treated as an activity outside 
the Congress is to keep the Congress purely for internal development 
for full one year. When we have achieved a measure of success 
commensurate with the task before us, the Congress may funotion for 
outside political activity.’ 9 

M. Gandhi then observes that if the Swarajists refuse his proposals 
and if the whole fight is for capturing the Congress then he would 
hand over the Congress to the Swarajists in their terms and leave them 
to work their Council programme unhampered, and at the same time he 
would engage the No-changers solely on the constructive programme. 
He then oondudes: 

“ What I have sketched above is not conditions of surrender. Mine 
is an unconditional surrender. I would guide the Congress next year 
only if all parties wish me to. I am trying to see daylight out of 
this impenetrable darkness. I seem to see it dimly. But I may be 
still wrong. All I know is that there is no fight left in me. 11 

This announcement fell as a bomb-shell in political circles. On the 4th 
September the Reception Committee of the Congress announced the name 
of M. Gandhi as being shuffled as the President of the forthcoming 
Congress at B elgi um . It was strongly rumoured and feared that the 
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only man who could bring about a uuited Congress would now go out 
o! the Congress and retire from actice controversial politics. The 
Swarajist leaders, Messrs. Das and Nehru, kept up a mysterious silence 
bat Mrs. Besant at once boldly declared her acceptance of M. Gandhi's 
proposals. She immediate'y issued the following declaration 

Dr. BetarVs Views. 

“ Mr. Gandhi has spoken out quite plainly in “ Toung India ” as to 
the lines on whioh he desires to shape a United Congress. I am, there- 
fore, free to state my side of the case, and the decision to which I 
have come, in which my closest followers agree. 

“ Mr. Gandhi says that, in his opinion, ‘ the Congress Constitution 
has broken down. We have no electorate worth the name ... ... .. We 

are therefore almost a self-appointed electorate and self-appointed re- 
presentatives. 1 The aspect of Satyagraha presented to the public had 
been that of Civil Disobedienoe and Non-Co-operation. Over tins 
quarrels had arisen. ‘ There must be something on which we could 
all unite, and for the prosecution of which we could all meet under 
the same roof. The spinning wheel, unity between the different com- 
munities, and the removal by Hindus of untouchability on which all 
could unite,' 

“Mr. Gandhi suggested, when I met him in Bombay, that the Con- 
gress should, for a year, suspend from its programme the constitution 
which had. broken down —si nee it had not been carried out— Non-Co- 
Operation and Civil Disobedienoe, these being the things that divided 
us, and accept the three things he. suggested, on which we oould 
unite. Apart from these, we should be free to follow our own lines 
of political activity, but the Congress should be responsible only for 
the items he mentioned, these being obligatory on all Congressmen. 

“To the unity between communities and the removal of untouoh- 
ability I agreed at once. In fact at the very beginning of the con- 
versation I had offered to work with him on these, and also on 
temperanoe, excluding picketing, which always led to violence sooner or later. 

Remained the spinning-wheel. As a village iudustry, including the 
hand-loom, I agreed with this and had long used materials thus 

produced. I have long urged that the disappearance of village indus- 
tries and of village self-rule and communal ownership of the village 
land, were the chief causes of the terrible poverty of the masses, and 
that the restoration of these was essential not only to prosperity but 
to Swarag (See my lecture iu 1913 on “village Industries and Self- 
Government.") But Mr. Gandhi desired more than this theoretical 
agreement; he wanted the Congressmen to spin for half an hour s 
day, whatever his rank or profession. His reasons, put briefly, were 
There was a large number of hand-looms lying idle for want of yarna 
The villagers— he had lived among them, were hopeless of any real im 
provement in their condition, and .he wanted those who had no neec 
to spin to set them an example, for it would give them hope o 
practical sympathy, and also they would follow an example when 
they were too hopeless to obey a precept ; no one was too busy b 
give half an hour a day to help in the redemption of the peasants 
by working with them at one thing. I remarked that I traveller 
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>% w4,.06iB3 , not ; carry A oharka ibout Yith me ; h* retorted 
triumphantly that a charka was unnecessary, and produced hit own to 
“sj£pw that it only needed a twirligig less than a foot long, the use of 
whion could be mastered in ten or fifteen minutes. The reason seemed 
to me cogent and, above all, there was the question of a United Con- 
gress; obviously there was no principle against spinning for half an 
,Jnoor a day ; if only this stood between the Congress ; and myself. I 
would gladly agree to “do my bit”, there being nothing I would 
: not do to eeoure a United Congress, except a thing which I believe 
to be wrong. It is, of course, to be definitely understood that every 
,, one is to be. free to follow the political road to Swaraj that he 
behaves to be ' best, i.e., to take myself, I continue to work as Pre- 
sident of the National Home Rule League and as General Secretary 
. of the National Conference and Convention, for I am pledged to 
work for Swaraj— Dominion Home Rule— by obtaining a Constitution 
establishing it as soon as possible, by constitutional means, and made 
by Indians : .containing a clause giving power to amend it. I men- 
tioned this to Mr. Gandhi, and he said that he would like to 
take part in the discussion of such a Constitution and would 
be bound by the vote of the majority. I asked him if I were 
right in thinking that he had said that in the political field he 
meant by “Swarqj” parliamentary Self-Government, and he said, 
yes. 

“I am prepared to endorse the three proposals of M. Gandhi for 
the Congress programme for the coming year, and I will rejoin the 
Congress when those in authority also accept them on behalf of the 
Congress ; or, if there be no power to do this, then if the All-India 
Congress Committee will promise to put before the Belgaum Congress, 
as early ss possible, a resolution accepting them, so that I may be 
able, if I can reach Belgaum in time, to be present before the end 
of the Congress. It would be useless for me to go if the Congress 
should reject M. Gandhi’s proposals, the only conditions on which I 
could re-enter it. 

<r Would it be possible for each of the organised bodies which are 
working for Swaraj to elect, say, 20 persons from their officers and 
members to meet in a preliminary Conference at a central place, say, 
Allahabad, about the third week in November, under the presidency 
of a man not belonging to any party, to discuss and, if possible, agree 
on a draft outlining the form of Swaraj as they envisage it; and to 
.submit this draft to the several bodies which elected them for- discus- 
sion and amendment ? There are the All-India Congress Committee, 
the Liberal Federation, the National Convention, the Swarsjya Party* 
the Muslim League. [The representatives of the National Home Rule 
Darty are included in the National Convention.] The delegates of each 
of these organisations might usefully bring with them rough drafts as 
v ba*fls for discussion, and any suitable materials they may * have. In 
^Upnaiy or in early February, the delegates should meet with the 
iwlutipus of the bodies they represent— several meet in Christmas 
, ...week-ron the draft . or/ drafts Submitted to them, and draw up ( die 
;,J(ow Draft Bill to be thrown into Parliamentary form by competent 
draughtsmen. 1 ’ 
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Suddenly, however, these diplomatic attempts to bring about political 
unity came to a dead-stop by % dramatic action of the Mahatma. 
'It should be remembered that M this time there was a mighty 
wave of communal bitterness going round. Soon after the Delhi and 
Nagpur riots in July there came in quick succession the awful Hindus 
Moslem riots at Gulbarga, Kohat and Lucknow (see p. 26). News of 
the grim tragedy at Kohat of the 10th September was coming only by bits* 
On the evening of the 17th September Mahatma Gandhi, who had oome 
to Delhi in connection with the Hindu-Moslem riots, all unexpectedly 
and without consultation with any of his friends, took a vow to fast , 
for 21 days and issued the following statement with regard to it:— 

4 The recent events have proved unbearable lor me. My helpless- 
ness is still more unbearable. My religion teaches me that whenever 
there is distress which one cannot remove, one must fast and pray* 

I have done so in connection with my own dear ones. Nothiag; 
evidently that I say or write can bring the two communities together; 

I am therefore imposing on myself a fast of twenty-one days commencing' 
from today and ending on Wednesday, the 8th October. I reserve the 
liberty to drink water with or without salt. It is both a penance and 
a prayer. As a penance I need not have taken the public into confidence* 
But I publish the fast as (let me hope) an effective prayer both to ; 
Hindus and Mussulmans, who have hitherto worked in unision, not to 
commit suicide. 1 respectfully invite the heads of all the communities# ; 
including Englishmen, to meet and end this quarrel which is a disgrace 
to religion and humanity. It* seems as if God has been dethronedL > 
Let us reinstate him in our hearts.' 

The foolish and unseemly quarrel in the name of religion, the pillage' and 
rapine and incendiarism and loot, the barbarous vandalism perpetrated 
in the Hindu-Moslem riots at Delhi, Kohat, Gulbarga and elsewhere; 
and more specially the desecration of, temples and outrage, dn women, 
broke the Mahatma's heart, and . as is characteristic with him, he took 1 
the sin of his countrymen on bis own head and undertook a severe ; 
penance. The news sent a thrill of concern and anxiety throughout '} 
the country, and when everythin else failed, this / single act of the‘ } ? 
Mahatma served to arrest the attention of all communities, not excluding the 
Europeans, to the one problem of Hindu-Muslim unity. Everything that 
was; possible to dissuade him from this resolve was; done but in vain. 
As he himself explained, he was responsible for non-co-operation which 
had Set free the vast energy of the people, and -^U-O 

“ I must find a remedy if the energy proved Self *dSstructivei.»..i .. r . 1 .. ...my' f r 
possibility is ci.wly somewhere. I was violently shaken ; by Amethi, ;/ Sambhaf aud! 
Gulbarga* I was warithing in deep pain and yet I ■ had np remedy* theneifaofr 
Kohat sot the smouldering mass aflame. ; 

“Something had lobe done. I passed two sights in restlessness and pain. 0*;., 
Wednesday (the 17th) 1 knew the remedy I must do 'penance.;'.. ...*.. ... Hy penance 
is the prayer of a bleeding heart fbr ■ f^givesoss for sins Unwittingly commit-^ 1 
ted.... ... ... ...My fast is a matter between God and myself, ... ...... ...When n*m wants 
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to moke up with hie Maker he does not consult a third party, I am striT- 

ing to become the Lest cement between the two oeramenitiee. ........... I must prove 

to the Muesaimane that I love them as well as I love the Hindus. My religion 
teaches me to love all equally. My fast is among other things meant to qnaufy 
me for achieving that equal and seifless love. 

The Immediate effect of thia announcement was that the Shudhi 
and Sangathan movement of the Hindus was suspended, and so too the 
counter-movement of the Moslems. And more than these* the press 
campaign of the respective communities maligning and vituperating 
their opponents was shamed into silence. Even the die-hard European 
press subdued their usual calumniating style in writing about Indians, 
and, on the whole, an "atmosphere” as if of a great national oalamity was 
created. The Mahatma was then staying at Delhi as the guest of M. Mahomed 
Ali. All persuasions unavailing M. Mahomed Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan 
and Swami Shradhanand issued an invitation to some 200 all-India 
leaders of all parties and communities to meet at Delhi in a Conference. 
The following telegraphie message was broadcasted 

4 Moved by the daily growing proportion of Hindu-Muslim dissensions 
Mahatma Gandhi has begun twenty-one days’ fast by way of penance 
and prayer. Considering all that the Hindus and MusBalmans and his 
other countrymen owe to him, and the world’s great need of such a 
man, you can well realise what we stand to lose if (God forbid) 
anything untoward should happen. Considering the length of the, last 
and his shattered health, who can underrate the risk? It is therefore 
necessary for ns all to decide immediately what we can do in these 
21 days to retrieve the situation and relieve the Mahatma’s agony of 
distress. Please join the Conference here on the 23rd September and 
bring with' you whosoever may help. Wire arrival, Secretary Provincial 
Congress Committee, Delhi/ 

To this appeal there was a ready response from all over the 
country. Not only men attached to the Congress but many Liberals and 
some Englishmen readily gave their assent and altogether some 300 
peoples came over to Delhi. The most remarkable figure was that of 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and the Matemufi made commendable efforts 
to rally the Europeans. With the single exception of the Calcutta European 
Association which declined to. send representatives, the response from 
the European quarter was remarkable for its spontaneity. The Conference 
at last met on the 26th September, instead of on the 23rd as announced 
before, to suit the convenience of delegates. 

Players were offered at many plaoes of worship all over the 
country for the life of the Mahatma and for the success of the 
Conference. Even Christian Churches joined and special prayers were 
offered at the Holy Communion on behalf of the "Unity Conference." 
The Metropolitan of India himself conducted the prayers in Delhi. 
It was indeed the power of prayer that the Mrhatma wanted to invoke. 
Bnt at the beginning of the Conference the partisan bitterness was 
there, and even though it gradually gave place to a general feeling 
of good-will, the Conference ended ‘by passing a set of resolutions as 
given in the following pages. But what was really wanted was npmtanct, 
m the Mahatma himself was doing penana— repentance for the follies 
committed or permitted. 
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The Unity Conference. 

DELHI— 26 TH SEPTEMEBR 1924. 

The “ UNITY CONFERENCE ” commenced its session at S o'clock 
on the 26th September in the Sunmr Theatre, Delhi. Nearly three 
hundred delegates attended. The Hair was well deoorated with mottoe 
in English, Urdu and Hindi. Just above the President’s dais was in- 
scribed Rousseau’s dictum : “ Man was born free, but he is everywhere 
in chains.” Among the other mottos were— “There is no redemption 
for India without liberty”; “Swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity is 
impossible ” ; “ ‘Self-Government is the goal of our political ambition” ; 
“No Swaraj without any unity and no unity without love”; “Spiritual 
force is the greatest force”; “Charka is our machine gun” etc* On the 
dais there was a large size enlargement of Mahatma Gandhi’s portrait. 

Among those who were seated on the dais were Dr. Bcsant, Mrs. 
Naidu, Sarala Devi Chaudrani, Mrs. Anusuya Bai, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. .C. R. Das and Swami Shradhanand. Among the invited members 
there were the Metropolitan of India, Rev. King and Rev. Tilt of the 
Cambridge Mission, Principal Cannon Davis, Mr. Arthur Moore, Mrs. 
Stanner, Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Hon. Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Hon. 
Mr. Vedamurthi, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas, Messrs. Andrews, S. K. 
Nariman. Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Chintamaid and other prominent 
leaders. 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI opened the proceedings with a prayer for the 
long life of Mahatma Gandhi and everyone present prayed according to 
his own faith. Mr. Mahomed Ali, as Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, r welcomed the delegates. 

Mr. ! Mahomed Ali said that their quarrels were petty in the ex- 
treme and were very often under the name of religion. AH the bitter- 
ness, rancour and ill-wiU between the communities had unfortunately crept 
the name of religion. Their quarrels had nothing to do with religion. 
No patohed-up peace would suit the present condition of the oountry. 
He believed in everyone following his own religion sod not attempting to 
impose his religious obligations upon others. He firmly believed that 
toleration was the solution for the evil. In 1920, ho said, they all 
thought that unity was a solid fact, and out of that unity they expected 
to grow true national progress. But they were wrong In their opinion. 
He wondered how many of its rights each community was prepared to 
surrender in favour of the other. By surrender he did not mean 
surrender of religious obligations. No oomnranity could make a demand 
on another community to surrender any of its rights, and if suoh a 
demand was made there would be no peace in tibia land. The sur- 
render was to be optional and self-imposed. In religion there was no 
compulsion, there was no common denominator. No Musalman oould 
force his oonviotions on non-Moslems, and no non-Moslem could foroe his 
convictions on a Musalman. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was then proposed to the ohair. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru read to the Conference a large number of 
messages reoeived from aU parts of the oountry where meetings were 
held to pray for Hindu-Muslim unity and for the long life of Mahatma 
19 
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Gandhi. Messages from prominent men wishing sucoess to the Con- 
ference and expressing inability to attend were also read. 

The following letter from the Metropodten of India was road to the Conference 

My (tsar Mahatma Gandhi, 

1 have* read with deep ebneern the message which you have published an* 
xottadne yoor ' fast. With the distress of mind which has prompted your action 
I have every sympathy and pray God that your suffering may aobieve the purpose 
which has prompted it and lead men of both parties to seek a true basis of 
unity and peace. I would urge you to consider that your fast itself cannot 
provide the basis of such a unity though it may stir men to seek it and that 
having, as I believe, accomplished this purpose you should abandon it. While 
in the earns of the right, man should be ready to suffer even onto death at 
the hands of others, because the laying down of his life may be the most effective 
means , of assuring triumph of right, I uonid remind you that the weapon which 
threatened your life is wielded by your own hands, not those of others, and if 
fktally used i« calculated to estrange rather than conciliate. As a Bishop who 
at his consecration was pledged to get forward quietness, love and peace among 
all men, I have welcomed the invitation to take part in the Conference on Friday 
nekt. May this effort at conciliation which yonr action has called forth be abun- 
dantly fruitful in good to India and may it suffice to convince that your fast has 
accomplished its true end. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHSU in his presidential address, which he 
delivered both in Urdu and English, said that he felt that he was not 
in his own place and that he was usurping the place of another and 
that other was Mahatma Gandhi. They had met there in conference 
under the shadow of a great national humiliation. On the one hand 
they had internecine quarrels resulting in bloodshed, plunder, rapine and 
desecration of places of worship and on the other the one man to 
whom India owed all her present awakening was not present there, for 
he was fasting as a penance, not for any of his own sins, but for 
sins of the land; ; Meetings of Hindus and Mussalmans have been held 
all over the c&wri try and resolutions passed during the last few yean. 
He would not say that these resolutions were not acted upon; all that 
was done during the last SO years bad come to nothing. 

He then read the statement of Mahatma Gandhi which was issued 
a . couple of days ago and appealed to the House to help him to con- 
duct the proceedings in the spirit of that message. If it was only the 
question of passing resolutions then they need not have met at ail. It 
was a question of searching their own hearts and asking themselves 
whether they were keeping up to the principles laid down by Mahatma 
Gandbf* If anybody ; iti the Conference disagreed with those principles 
far communal unity laid down by Mahatma Gandhi, it was bis dear 
duty te retire iron* tbe Conference, and if there were a considerable 
number of ; people who disagreed with his principles of unity then it 
was high time for them to sgy good-bye . to all hopes of unity. 

’ Ft MotOal then moved the following resolution > 

■ * This Obhforeabe jplrces on record its deep grief sad concern at the fast 
which Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken. This Conference is emphatically of opinion 
that the utmost freedom of conscience and religion is essentia], and condemns any 
desecration of places of worship to whatsoever faith they may belong, and any 
persecution or peUMment of any person for adopting oir reverting to any faith, 
and further condemns any attempts by compulsion to convert people to opt* foith 
jpr fo secure. or tq ( enfoice one’s own religious observance* at the cost of tbe Jlghtr of 
ethers.. The member* of the CWrfence assure Mahatma Gandhi and pledge tbon- 
sefoee to use their utmost tndiatoiir* • to enforce these principles and to condemn 
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mj deriatloo bam them eren ante proroattion. Hm Ooatermm farttor »atho 
ttia PMridmt to m w nmjnnaHi ti lfilufiM QtaAf tfas io faBui — n - • of 
this conference that Xafc&t mm Gandhi toaold imtaediately break his tat to enter 
to permit this Conference to ham the benefit of hie co-operation, advice and guidance 
to deciding upon the speediest means of effectively checking too evil which is fast 
overspreading the eonntry. 

In moving the resolution which* he said, wag fn agreement with 
the principles laid down by Mahatmh Gandhi, Pandit Nehru appealed 
to the House to pass the resolution unanimously. He begged the 
House to authorise him to take this resolution to Mahatma Gandhi 
and pray to him to break his last and oome and help them in (he 
deliberations of the Conference. He did not believe that Mahatma 
Gandhi could easily be persuaded to break his last before the completion 
of 2! days* even if the Hindus and Mussalmamr could demonstrate 
immediately their absolute agreement in all vital matters: yet it would 
impart new strength to him to sustain the fast 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

After some discussion about the election oi members to the Sub* 
jects Committee* it was decided to appoint a small committee consis- 
ting of the President, Moulana Mahomed Ali* Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Abul Kalam Azad, and Lala Lsjpat Rai to select 80 members 
out of those attending the Conference to form the Subjects Committee 
of the Conference. 


The Subjects Committee. 

Next day, SEPTEMBER 27th, the following ladies and gentlemen were 
nominated to form the Subjects Committee of the Unity Conference : 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Swami Shraddhanand* Moulana Mahomed Ali, G. K. 
Nariman, Sardar Mangal Singh, Dr. S. K. Dutta* Most Revd. the Metro- 
politan, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. Chikode, Mufti Mahomed Sadiq Saheb 
of Quadian, Mufti Kifayatullah Saheb, Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Mal&viya, Pandit Dindayal Sharma, Khawaja 
Hassan Nizami, Lala Hansraj, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu* Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. C. R. Das* C. Rajagopalaohariar, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, Dr. B. S. Moonjee, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Syed Suleman 
Nadvi, Mabomed Shaft Hussein Ahmed, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Moulana 
Hasrat Mohani, Mr. M. R. Jayakar* Dr. Kitchlew, Moulana Shaukat Ali, 
Messrs. Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, Dr. Mahmud, Gangadhar 
Rao Deshpande, Arthur Moore, C. Y. Chintamani* T. A. K. Sherwani, 
Purshottamdas Tandon, Rai Kedarnath Saheb, Pirzada Mahomed Hussein, 
Vithalbhai Patel, Babu Bhagwan Das Ramchandra of Delhi, B. F. Baruoha, 
S. M. Paranjpye, Chaudhri Mahomed Abdulla Khan, Manzar Ali Sokhta, 
Pandit Harihar Singh Shastri, Master Sunder Singh Lyallpuri, Dr. 
Muralilal Sunderlal, Sarala Devi Chaudhrani, P. D. Kakkar of Lucknow, 
Nawab Syed Mehdi Hussein, Syed Jaiib of Luoknow, Syed Zahur Ahmed 
of Luoknow, Moulana RAnbir Ahmed of Deoband* Haji Jan Mahomed 
of Peshawar, Amir Bbaxnwar of Peshawar* Manila! Kothari, Dr. Choitram, 
Professor Ruchiram Shahani* Raja Rampal Singh* Pandit Gokarnath 
Misra, Professor Vaman Patnaik* Pandit Nekiram Sharma, Lala Duni 
Chand of Lahore, Chaudhari Raghbir Narayan Singh* Shanker Lai 
Banker, George Joseph, Hafiz Abdul Azis of Delhi, Shivapraaad Gupta, 
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La la Dhanpat Rai of Jagraon, JL hawoja Abdul M^jid and a gentleman 
from Kohat to be nominated by Bandit Malaviya. 

Tbe Secretaries were M. Saheb Qureabi and Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru. 

On tbis day tbe Subjects Committee met at 8 o'clock at the Sangbam 
Theatre. The visitors’ galleries were packed and most members of tbe 
Committee were present. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, President of tbe Conference, announced that 
he bad visited Mahatma Gandhi and delivered tbe message of the Con- 
ference to him. Mahatma Gandbi appreciated it greatly. He was pleased 
with the resolution, and said that his intention was to produce the. state 
of mind which had resulted in the resolution. He said, however, that his fast 
did not depend on this. That was a penance. But he wished to assure 
the members of the Conference that he did not intend to kill himself 
by his fast. If at any time the doctors assured him that his life was 
In danger by the continuation of the fast, he would break the fast, 
but die danger of life was not imminent. He would like to keep the 
fast for the full period of 21 days. 

The President then invited general remarks on the present situation. 
Among those who spoke were the Metropolitan of India, Mr. Arthur 
Moore, Dr. Besant, Swami Shraddhanand and Moulana Mufti Kifayatullah. 

Dr. WESTCOTT made a touching speech, emphasising the brotherhood 
of man and die necessity for toleration. All religions taught men to 
respeot other human beings and tbe necessity for toleration was much 
greater in India, where there were so many different religions and 
communities. 

Mrs. BESANT who followed him made an eloquent appeal for 
unity. In her flowing robes and silvery hair she looked a most 
impressive figure and her speech had a wonderful effect. 

Pandit M. MALAVIYA, who was the best to speak was dear and 
to the point. He laid emphasis on the fact that the only basis of 
settlement between the different communities is that all places of worship 
should be considered equally sacred and the honour of women should 
be held above oommunal distinctions. Quoting from the Vedas and 
the Quoran he emphasised the underlying unity of religions and the 
brotherhood between man and man preached by all religions. 

Moulvi KIFAYATULLAH, the President of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, 
also spoke in the same strain. He was questioned about the law of 
apostasy as to whether it was not a point of Islamic Law that a Muslim 
who was converted should be punished with death. The Maulvi held 
that the law was applicable only to Islamic countries. 

Amorm other speakers at the Conference were the Editor of the 
^State s ma n * whose speech was much appreciated, Mr. Hansnd, who 
re pr es ent ed the Arya Saaugists’ point of view, Mr. Nariman and Swami 
Bkiadhuind. 

The Pemmsttee adjourned at 11-30 to meet again at 3 ml when 
after a prolonged dissuasion, it unanimously passed the following reso- 
lution moved by Manlea a Shao k at AIL This resolution was to be moved 
fa the open Conference next day. 

this Conference deplete* tin dimensions and quarrels that are now going on 
between Hindus and Kahosmdana in lateral placet in India resetting hi low of 
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iff* tbe burning end plunder of property, and the desecration 0 1 templet, The 
Ciitonce regards them ee barbarous end contrary to isiigkra. The Gooteenoe 
landers ite warn sympathy to the safine* * 

Thie Conference le at opinion that it ia nnlawfnl and ineligtou for a 
pmon to take the law into uie own hand! by way of retaliation or pnnfoh-^t 
The Cooferenoe is of opinion that all differences, no matter of what natare 
should be referred to the arbitrator, or if that be impossible even to a Court of Law. 

Hue was the let resolution of thw Conference. 

Pandit MOTILAL, the President, said that ho had reoeired a letter 
from Mahatma Gandhi written and signed in hie own hud. Ho road 
the letter to the Committee and it ran ae follows : 

The Mahatma's Letter. 

« Dear Motilalji. 

u Moved by affection and pity, the Conference guided by you has 1 passed the 
resolution kindly read to me last night. I would ask you to assure the 
meeting that, if I could have complied with its wishes, I would gladly have 
done so; but I have examined and re-examined myself and find it is not possible 
for me to recall tbe fast. My religion teaches me that a promise onoe made or a 
vow onoe taken for a worthy object may not be broken. As yon know, my life 
has been regulated on that basis for more than forty years. The oanses of the 
fast ate much deeper than I can explain in this note. For one thing I am expressing 
my faith through this fast. Non-co-operation was not conceived in hatred or ill-will 
towards a single Englishman. Its non-violent character was intended to conquer the 
Englishman by our love. Not only has it not resulted in that consequence, but 
the energy generated by it has brought about hatred and ill-will against one 
another amongst onreelves. It is knowledge of this fact which haB weighed me down 
and imposed thiB irrevocable penance upon me. The fast, therefore, is a matter 
between God and myself and I would therefore not only ask you to forgive me 
for not breaking it but would ask you even to encourage and pray for me that it 
may end successfully. I have not taken up th • fast to die; but l have taken it 
up to live a better and a purer life for the service of the countiy and God. If, 
therefore, I reach a crisis, of which humanly speaking I see no possibility 
whatsoever, when the choicj lies betw.cn death and food, I shall certainly break 
the feat ; but Doctors Ansari add Abdul Rahaman, who are looking after me with 
the greatest attention and care, will tell you that 1 am keeping wonderfully fresh. 

I would therefore respectfully urge the meeting to transmute all the personal 
affection of which the resolution is an index into a solid, earnest and true w6rk 
for the unity for which the Conference has met. 

Yours sincerely, 

(8d.) M. K. Gandhi" 

The Committee then passed the third resolution appointing a 
N ational Panohay&t Board. (See Page 155.) 

DELHI— 28 TH SEPTEMBER 1924 

The Subjects Committee met again the next morning, September 
28th, and resumed diaoussion of the resolution relating^ to the lespeotive 
rights and duties of the members of the various communities. The discus- 
sion lasted several hours and eventually a sub-committee consisting of 
eleven m em ber* was formed to oonsider the various resolutions proposed 
and prepare, if neoeesary, a new draft. The sub-committee consisted of 
the following member* :-Hakim Ajmal Khan, The Mo»t Rev. the 
Metropolitan of Indie, Lais Laipat Rai, Maulana Mahomed Ah, Swwm 
Shradhanand. Baba Bhagavendae, Pandit Medan Mohan Malaviya, 
Manta® Abol Kalam Asad, Mufti Kifayatolla, Mr. C. Raiagopalachan, 
Or. Honda and the Preeident. 

SO 
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It was arranged that the Suttfeete Committee would not meet till 
this sub-committee had concluded its deliberations and that the main 
Conference would not meet till the Subjects Committee had considered 
and passed the resolutions recommended by the rab-committee. Accordingly 
the sub-committee met in camera and after prolonged deliberation drafted 
certain resolutions. 

On the 29th the Subjects Committee considered these resolutions. 
The discussion lasted from 11 a. m* to about 11 p. m. almost without a 
break. Of the ten clauses of the main resolution (Resolution No. 4 below) 
the committee passed two clauses and adjourned discussion on the 
third clause relating to cow-slaughter till the next day. 

Next day, September 30th, the same discussion was continued. The 
purposelessness of those discussions in the committee was amazing. 
Many hours were wasted on wordy warfare and reasonable people were 
surprised that so much theology should be filing at the country when 
the whole world was watching. Thus the clause recommending to the 
Mu8salmaus to reduce cow-slaughter took many hours of discussion 
and finally could not be passed. Strong criticisms were expressed at the 
irresponsible way the committee was dragging on while the general 
conference was kept waiting. The result was' that many leading men 
left Delhi in disgust. If the whole conference consisting of the three 
hundred and odd people had converted itself into a committee the 
whole matter would have been easy. 

Eventually the resolutions that emerged from the Subjects Com- 
mittee were as follows : — 

Resolution No. 4 (See page 156.) 

Resolution No. 5 This Conference is of opinion that a section of the Press, 
specially m the north, is responsible for increasing the tension between the different 
communities by publishing wild exaggerations reviling each other's religion and by 
e\ery means fomenting prejudice and passion. The conference condemns such writ- 
ings and appeals to the public to stop their pationage of 6uch newspapers ami 
pamphlets, and advises the central and local pauchayats to supervise such writings 
and from time to time to publish correct versions. 

Resolution No. 6 It having been represented to this Confer* nee that in certain 
places acts of impropriety have been committed in relation to mosques, the Hindu 
members of this conference condemn such acts if and wherever committed. 

Resolution No. 7 The Hindu and Muslim members of this Conference call upon 
their co-reiigionists to extend the same tolerance to the minor communities of India 
such as the Christians, J’arsie, Sikhs, Pud lusts, Jains, Israelites, etc. as ba6 been 
extended by them to each other and to deal with them in all questions of communal 
inter coure with justice and generosity. 

Resolution No. 8 This Conference is of opinion that attempts on behalf of 
members of one community to boycott members of any other community and to 
stop social or comineicial relations with them made in certain parts of the country 
are reprehensible, and are an effective bar to the promotion of good relations 
between the various communities in India, The Conference, therefore, appeals to all 
communities to avoid any such boycotts and exhibitions of ill-will. 

Resolution No. it-:— This Conference calls upon the mcnaLd women of all communities 
throughout the country to offer daily piayeis during the last critical week of the 
Mshatmaji'b fast, and to organise mass meetings on the 8th October in every town 
and village, to express the nation's thankfulness to the Almighty and to pray that 
the spirit of good -will and brother iine*6 may pervade and unite all communities 
of India, and that the principles of full religious toleration and mutual good-wili 
declared in this Conference may be adopted and given effect to by members of 
all communities in India. 
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After an adjournment of four days, during which the Subsets Oommittee 
was busy discussing the draft resolutions, the Unity Conference met 
on October 1st at 5 o’clock in the evening in the Sungam Theatre. Owing 
to the inconvenienoe caused by the long adjournment, several representa- 
tives, including the Most Rev. the Metropolitan in India, Mr. Chluta- 
mani, some members of the Legislative Afesmbly and others who came 
from distant parts, had already left Delhi* Jor home. There was, how- 
ever, still a large number present, and some new arrivals were added 
to the number. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, the President, briefly explained the delay in 
bringing the draft resolutions before the open Conference. He said that 
the resolutions had been fully discussed in the Subjects Committee, 
which consisted of about 80 members and was fully representative. A 
resolution passed by that body must be acceptable to the open Con- 
ference, and he considered that further discussion would be superfluous. 
He moved the following Resolution (No. 2) from the chair:— 

This Conference deplores the dissensions and quarrels that are now going on 
between Hindus and Moslems in several places in India, resulting in loss of life, 
burning and plunder of property, and desecration of temples. The Conference regards 
them as barbarous and contrary to religion. The Conference tenders its warm 
sympathy to the sufferers. 

This Conference is of opinion that it is unlawful and irreligious for any 
person to take the Jaw into his own hands by way of retaliation or punishment. 
The Coi^rencc is of opinion that all differences, no matter of what nature 
whatsoever, should be referred to arbitration and, if that be impossible, even to a 
court of law. 

The resolution was passed unanimously and without discussion. 

A Central National Panchayat. 

The next resolution (No. 8) which was also passed unanimously, 
without discussion, was as follows : — 

There shall be a Central National Panchayat of not more than . 15 persons, 

with power to organise and appoint local panchayat*, in consultation with the local 
representatives of the different communities, to enquire into and settle all disputes 
and differences, including recent occurrences, where necessary and desirable. The 
said National Panchayat shall have power to frame rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out this resolution. 

The Conference appoints the following to act as the Central National Pan- 
chayat, with power to add to their number up to 15, and to co-opt local representa- 

tives as additional members : Mahatma Gandhi (Chairman), Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mr. 
G. K. Nariman (Partee), Dr. S K. Dutta (Christian) and Master Bandar Bingh 

LyaUpuri (Bikb). 

In putting this resolution to the vote the President said that it 
was originally proposed to appoint 15 members to constitute the National 
Panchayat, but at present only six were appointed, with power to co- 
opt up to 15 and to add local men as oeoasion might arise. 

Moul. Abul Kalam Azad’s name was /suggested as a substitute for 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, in case be was unable to attend owing to ill- 
health, but Hakim Ajmal Khan agreed to serve so far as bis health 
permitted. 

Religious Toleration. 

Resolution No. 4, which bad boen adopted by the Subjects Comraitfceo, 
20(in) 
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vis then laid before the Conference, and further dismission was adjourned. 
It runs an follows 

With a view to giving effect to the general principles for promoting better 
relations between the various communities of India laid down in Resolution No. I 
(passed on the first da y of the Conference), and to secure fall toleration of all 
faiths anrt religions practices, this Conference records its opinion : 

(a) That every individual or gronp shall have full liberty to hold and give 
expression to his or their belief and to follow any religious practice with due 
regard to the fidings of others and without interfering with their rights.' In no 
case may such individual or group revile the founders, holy persons, or tenets of 
any other faith. 

(b) That all places of worship, of whatever faith or religion, shall be con- 
sidered sacred and inviolable, and shall on no account be attacked or desecrated, 
whether as a result of provocation or by way of retaliation for sacrilege of the 
same nature. It shall be the 'duty of every citizen of whatever faith or religion, 
to prevent such attack or desecration as far as possible and where such attack or 
desecration has taken place, it shall always be promptly condemned. 

(c) (l) That Hindus must not expect that the exercise of the right of cow- 
slaughter by Moslems cui or will be stopped by the U6e of force, resolution of 
a local body, act of the Legislature, or order of the Court, but only by mutual 
consent, and must trust to the good sense of Moslems and the establishment of 
better relations between the two communities to create deeper respect for their 
feelings. (2) Nothing stated in the above clause shall unsettle or aifect any local custom 
or agreement between the two communities already in existence, nor will it autho- 
rise cow-slaughter in a place where it has not taken place before. (3) Any dispute 
of facts should be settled by the National Pane hay at formed under Resolution No. 3. 
(4) Cow slaughter shall not take place in a way offensive to the religious sentiments 
of the Hindus. (5) The Moslem members of the Conference hereby call upon their 
co-religionists to do everything in their power to reduce cow-slaughter. 

(d) (1) That Moslems must, net expect to stop Hindu music near cr in front 
of mosques by force, resolution of a local body, act of a Legislature, or order of 
a court, except by mutual consent, but must rely upon the good sense of Hindus 
to respect their feelings. (2) Nothing stated in the above clause shall unsettle or 
affect any local custom or agreement between the two communities already in exis- 
tence, nor shall it authorise the playing of music in front of mosques where it 
has not been played before. Any dispute with regard t» the latter shall be 
referred for settlement to the National Panchayat formed under Resolution No. 3. 
(9) The Hindu members of this Conference call upon their co-religionists to avoid 
playing music before mosques in stich a manner as to disturb congregational 
prayers. 

(e) (l) That Moslems must not expect to stop by force, resolution of a local 
body, act of Legislature, or order of a court, except by mutual consent, the 
performance of aii, or the playing of music, including the blowing of shankhas, 
by Hindus during worship and on other occasions in their houses or temples or 
public places at any time, even if the house or temple tn question is situated in 
close proximity to a mosque, but they should trust to the good sense of the 
Hindus to accommodate them. (9) Nothing stated in the above clause shall upset 
or affect sny local custom or agreement between the two communities already in 
existence. #ny ; dispute of facts should be settled by the National Panchayat 
formed gfcdcr resolution Not, 8. 

(f) That Moslems are at liberty to ebant Aim or offer prayers In their own 
houses or In any mosque or public place not set apart for the religious observance 
Of any other com muni ty. 

(g) (1) That where the daughter of an anhuhl or the sole of meat is permis- 
gfelu on other ground#, no objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter, 
wbstber by latxa, hell or ikfel. (1) Wherever there is any dispute regarding the 

locality or quarter, it shall be referred 

(b) That every InttvIioht Je ■ at . liberty to fellow any faith and to ehtege it 
«te|^ te eo wflis, und sjhuH not, by reason of such change of faith, render 
tojlf .H rtte to rt tr ffifchfo wi « pwote tta «t Oo Hu* of th. follow*, of 
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That every individual or group it aft liberty to convert or reconvert auothe 
by argument or pertuation, but mutt not attempt to do to, or prevent its being 
dine by force, fraud or other unfair means, such at the offering of material 
induotment. Persons under 16 years of age should not be converted, unless it be 
along with their parents or guardians. If any person under 16 years of age is 
found stranded without his parents or guardians by persons of another faith, 
he should be promptly handed over to persons of his own faith. There mast be 
no secrecy about any conversion or re-conveft6oa. 

0) That no community should attempt 'to stop by force the construction of 
a new place of worship by a member of another community on his ovn land, 
but such new place of worship should be built at a reasonable distance from an 
existing place of worship of any other community, 

Lala LAJPAT HAL who was invited by the President to make pre- 
liminary remarks on resolution No. 4 , said that he had just returned from 
Europe where he did not find religious strife in such a state as it was 
in India. No other European country was so poor as India was to-day. 
He had seen the mill labourers of Bombay living in placos unfit for 
human habitation. The poverty of India was due to their own 
internecine quarrels. Although they were numerically strong, they could 
not boast of any strength as they were still slaves. They could not 
boast of their spiritualism as long as they quarrelled with each other. 
Mahatma Gandhi preaohed spiritualism, and there was not a man in Europe 
who did not know him or respect him. The failure of non-co-opera- 
tion was due to the fact that the foundation stone of the movement, 
namely Hindu-Moslem unity, had been shaken. They were themselves 

responsible for the disunion, though the third party too had accen- 
tuated such a disunion. Both the Hindus and Musalmans should boldly 
oonfess their responsibility. There was to-day a section of the Press 
which was spreading communal discord, but they must positively 

stop reading the poisonous columns of such papers. They could not 
speak of Asiatic federation before they could free their own country. 
Unless they uprooted religious strife they would not attain liberty. 
He was sorry to say that there was an agency in Europe which, not 
only through newspaper columns but also by means of pictures, the 
theatres, the kinema and pamphlets, was trying to put before the 

whole of Europe a very wrong picture of Indian life. The lower 

type of Indian life was presented to Europeans, and it was said 
these people claimed Swaraj for India. It was his opinion that the Hindus 
and Moslems had a mutual distrust of each other. The Hindus were 
afraid of a Moslem Raj and the Musalmans were equally afraid of an 
Hindu majority. It was the duty of the Hindus to meet Moslems in 
terms of equality. 

Speaking of the Hindu Sangathan, he said that the Hindus were 
physieslly weak, and if there was a movement for developing their 
bodies it should not be looked upon with mistrust. The Hindus on 
their part should neither be aggressive nor provocative. There wes 
nothing to be afraid of in Sangathan or the Moslem Tansin move* 
meats. The present strife was a quarrel of cowards. It would be 
bettor for both parties to fight like men than disgraoe their name by 
dastardly acts. He regretted that for the last five days they had 
wasted their time in disoussing the maqjids and temples. If he were 
left be would' support the resolution that some young friend 

of bis suggested, that no mosques and temples should be built in 
future. It was not the temples of the Hindus that saved India from the 
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Modem invasion, nor was it the mosquee of the Muealxnons that saved 
them irom European conquest They should enthrone: God in their 
hearts. They would never be free if their quarrels about' mosques and 
temples were not ended. If they were to continue quarrelling, the 
Hindus who were confined to India would never see the gates of 
freedom, while the Mahomedans would only help in enslaving other 
Islamic countries. He had visited a part of Jazirat-ul-Arab, where he had 
seen that not only were Arabs being enslaved, but there it was that 
the links of slavery of Indian Musalmans were being tightened* They 
were fighting for communal representation and servioe, and the third 
party was pleased to see them breaking each others’ heads. He warned 
the Mu8alnianB that if they did not help India to free herself, Islam 
in Africa would be in great danger. It was absolutely necessary to 
free their country first by their own efforts. He has seen different 
nations and communities in other parts of the world living side by side 
in common brotherhood, and he hoped that similar conditions would 
prevail in. India for ever. 

Work of Subjects Committee. 

Hakim AJMAL KHAN, who was absent at the meetings of the 
Subjects Committee owing to ill~health, said that the work of the Subjects 
Committee of the Conference was fit to be included in the future 
history of India. Communal strife had weakened their strength and 
morals. Many people, while strongly condemning these quarrels, were 
taking part in one way or another. The first and foremost question 
before the Hindus and Musalmans was to attain Swaraj. The past history 
of ' those great communities was glorious, but what of the present 1 
Asia was trying to free herself from the domination of Europe, and 
India was an essential part of Asia. He asked what part they had 
played in the awakening of Asia. The only thing they had to their credit 
was communal strife. He considered that the duties of Musalmans towards 
Hindus were great, and if Hindus did not advance towards Swaraj it 
was the duty of the Musalmans to help them. So long as India did 
not enjoy complete freedom, Afghanistan, Persia, Egypt, Turkey and 
Janrat-ul-Arab could not be made free. The Musalmans would not be 
doing any servioe to the cause of Islam if they continued to quarrel 
in the manner they had done in the nafne of religion. Religion 
should be put aside in these quarrels. The> should not drag religion 
into them. They should fight against all satanic influence. Islam taught 
them not only to free themselves but to help their neighbours to 
attain freedom. He was glad that after five day’s deliberation they 
had oome to an understanding, but they must remember the mere 
passing of resolutions would not help them. It was « c h ang e of heart 
and spirit that was wanted, and which they had shown I in their deli- 
berations. They must forget all incidents of the past and .prepare 
themselves for the attainment of Swaraj which was their goal. He 
Hoped that the spirit of toleration displayed in the Subjects Coinraittee 
would be copied in the open Conference and outside. If there re- 
muned a few differences still unsettled they would settle them when 
India attained Swaraj. 

The Conference adjourned till the next day. 
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Next flay, Ootober 2nd, the Unity Conference met at 4 p. m. to 
eonsidc" tie remaining resolutions. 

Amendments Deprecated. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, in placing before the Conference the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Subjects Commit^ said that all the resolutions 
proposed to be moved in the Conference were passed in the Subjects 
Committee with the mutual consent of the members of both communities 
and he hoped that the resolutions would be passed in open Conference 
in the same spirit. He had received two amendments, one from a 
Hindu about the question of “arti” and another A from a Musalman 
on the question of oow-slaughter. He would not permit these amend- 
ments to be moved, unless the majority of the community to whioh the 
movers belonged supported the amendments, but he would all the same 
give an opportunity to the movers to justify the necessity for the 
amendments. He then briefly outlined the purpose for which the Con- 
ference had met They . did not come there as representatives of 
different communities but as men with a following and influence in the 
country. Thorofore, he appealed to them to go baok to 'their homes 
and try to spread the spirit of the resolutions they had agreed to. 
He thought that without such an attempt on the part of the members 
the purpose of the Conference would fail. These resolutions did not 
cover all that had caused dissensions between the communities 

but they had dealt sufficiently with all important questions that stood in 
the way of reconciliation. 

The President then separated the two communities into two different 
groups to find out the support which each community would give to 
the movers of the two amendments. He next asked Pandit Neki 

Ram Sarma whether he would like his amendment to be put to the 

vote of the members of his community. Pandit Neki Ram replied 

that he would leave it to the President. His idea in proposing the 
amendment was that there were places where “ arti " and “ azan " were 
stopped and by this amendment he desired to remove such stoppage, 
but sinoe the President had ruled chat he would not allow it to be 
moved unless supported by a majority of his community, he would abide 
by that decision. The amendment was eventually withdrawn. 

Pandit D. Sharma, Secretary of the Hindu Sabha, drew the Presi- 
dents attention to the fact that in some places “arti” was forcibly 
prevented. He did not, however, put forward any amendment. 

Mr. Jairam Das Doulat Ram and two other gentlemen from Sind 
pointed out to the President that they disagreed with the wording of 
some of the olauses of Resolution No. 4 regarding the declaration of 
the rights of each community, but as they did not wish to upset the 
arrangements agreed to they would not vote against it. 

The President then explained that in case arti and azan wore 
stopped by force or otherwise at any place, the spirit of the present 
resolution would set it right. He therefore found no necessity for any 
amendments. ... 

Resolution No. 4, regarding the declaration of rights of the com- 
munities was then put to the vote and, with the mutual oonsent of both 
the communities, was carried unanimously. 

The other resolutions (see p. 154) were then passed unanimously. 
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Concluding Soanes, 

The oonoluding soenes of the Unity Conferenoe were marked with 
manifestations of mutual good-will 'and friendship by leaders of both the 
oommunitiea A number of complimentary and congratulatory speeches 
were made expressing gratitude for the very happy termination of what 
they considered the most momentous Conferenoe in the histofy of India. 
Speaker after speaker dwelt upon the absolute necessity for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Mrs. Naidu, Mr. C. R. Das» Maulanas Shaukat Ali and 
Mahomed Ali. Swami Sbradhananda and Pandit Qokarnath Misra and 
others who spoke said that the Hindu-Muslim Unity which wbb the 
foundation stone for real Swaraj was laid there. 

The President* in winding up the Conferenoe, appealed to all 
members to work whole-heartedly on the agreement arrived at in the 
Conferenoe. He congratulated the members once again on the mutual 
good-will and toleration shown at the meetings. He paid an eloquent 
tribute to the convener of the Conferenoe and the hard-worked Secretaries. 
Concluding, he appealed to all Indians to offer congregational prayers 
during the last week of M. Gandhi's fast and give full effect to the 
last resolution of the Conferenoe. 

The Mahatma breaks his fast 

On OCTOBER 8th M. Gandhi at last broke his fast. Just before 
noon he invited everyone present in the house to join him in prayer. 
He thanked the doctors who had attended him and then called upon 
the Imam Sahib Abdul Kadir Bawasir, who was associated with him 
in South Africa and at Sabarmati Ashram, to recite a prayer from the 
Quoran. The Imam Sahib chose the first * surah * for his recitation. 
M. Gandhi next asked Mr. Andrews to sing the Christian hymn : “ When 
I survey the wonderous Cross ", after which Mr. Vinoba recited some 
‘slokas’ from the Upanishads, and Mr. Balkrishna sang M. Gandhis 
favourite Gujrati hymn. 

Addressing Hakim Ajmal Khan, Moulanas Mahomed Ali, Shaukat 
Ali and Abul Kalam Asad, M. Gandhi said : “ Hindu-Moslem unity is 
not a new interest with me. It has been my chief oonoern for 30 
years, but I have not yet quooeeded in achieving it. I do not know 
what is the will of God. You know how originally my vow consisted 
of two parts. One of them is fulfilled, another part I held back in 
response to the wishes of friends who were present at Mr. Mahomed 
Alia house that night. Even if I had retained this seoond part, my 
fast wcflftd now have been broken in view of the success of the 
* Unity' Conference." 

Addressing the Musalmans through Hakim Ajmal . Khan and Moul. 
Mah o med Ali, M. Gandhi said: “ To-day I beseech you to promise 
that you will, if neoessary, lay down your life for the sake of Hindu- 
Modern unity. For me Hinduism would be meaningless if that unity 
is net achieved, and I make bold to say the same thing about Islam. 
We ought to be abla te live together, the Hindus must be able to 
eflsr “their worship inperteet freedom in their temples, and so should 
M u sa lm a ns be able to eoy their Assn and prayers with equal freedom 
iu their mosque* If Ire c a nnot ensure thia elemental freedom of 
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worship, than neither Hinduism nor Islam has any meaning* I want 
this promise from you. and I know I hare it, but as I am about to 
break my fast, I am so weighed down with the sense of responsibility 
that I am asking you to renew the pledge/’ 

Hakim AjmtX Khan, replying, said that he trusted that all the 
labours of M. Oandhi would bear fyoit, and that they (the Musalmans) 
were ready to work hand in hand with him in such a sacred oause, 
and to give up all other work in preference to the work of Hindu 1 * 
Moslem unity* If it was necessary, he renewed the promise on behalf 
of his community. 

Moul. Abul Kalam Asad said that Hakim Ajmal Khan had given the 
promise on behalf of all Musalmans present. He himself had no doubt 
that Hindu-Moslem unity would be achieved, and achieved soon. One 
could do no more than lay down his life for it and that he was 
prepared to do. 

Dr. Ansari then brought M. Gandhi some orange juice with which 
he broke his fast. 



Repression in Bengal 

While an atmosphere of peace and eoneord was thus being oreated 
by the efforts pf all olasses of men in India led by the almost divine 
energy of Mahatma Oandhi, Satan lurked behind and watchful of the 
trend of events suddenly dropped his bomb scattering desolation all 
ground and rousing the bitterest hatred and anger in the hearts of 
men. At onoe the atmosphere oreated by the Mahatma was befogged, 
and by one demonic stroke the balmy sense of unity which was just 
beginning to glimmer after years of unholy strife was dispelled. On 
October 25 was promulgated a new Ordinance, a twin of the Regulation III 
of 1818, and Calcutta and the ‘ rest of Bengal was thrown into a 
wild tumult of indiscriminate arrests, house searches, raids and all the 
other concomitants of a Police terrorism. On that fateful day was 
enacted a soene at Calcutta to which nothing in the recent history of 
India can bear a parallel. From the dawn of the day people saw a 
huge army of Polioe patrolling the streets in the Indian quarter of the 
city, surrounding bouses, entering them in large bodies, and conducting 
searches simultaneously for hours together and then taking into custody 
men noted for tbeiT virile public activity and noble seli-s&criffoe in the cause 
of the country. By no stretch of imagination could the men arrested Ve con- 
nected with any crime. The raids began at about 2 o'clock in the morning 
and lasted the whole day. Some 60 houses were raided, mainly the Congress 
offices, the offices of the Bengal Swarqjya Party, the Satyagraba office, and the 
bouses of prominent Swarajists. Mr. S. C. Bose, the Chief Executive 
officer of the Calcutta Corporation and the right-hand man of Mr. C. R. Das, 
Messrs. Satyendra Cb. Mitter and Anil Baran Roy, Swarqjist Members 
of Ike Bengal Council and Secretaries of the Swarajist party, and some 40 
others, including many prominent members of the Swarajist party, were arres- 
ted on ibis one day in Calcutta. The warrants for the searches were to the 
effect that they were to be conducted in view of the information 
reoeived for the recovery, if possible, of revolvers, bombs, explosives and 
other ingredients necessary for the preparation of explosive substances. In 
the raids, however, no revolvers, bombs or explosives were captured. But 
the police carried away all documents and books belonging to the Swarajya 
party and also even Corporation Files from the bouse of Mr. S. C. Bose. 

The same day simultaneous raids were made at many mofussil 
atstaons of Banged and a large number of national workers, mainly of 
the Swarajya party were spirited away. At Howrah, Noakbali, Barisal, 
Dacca, Pabna* Comilla, Tarakethwar, Hugli, Narayangunj, Chandpur, 
Faridpur, Chittagong and other places quite an untold number of bouses 
were raided, but nowhere could the polioe find a single "revolver, 
mi or explosives 99 for which ostensibly the searches were made. No 
ohaifca were made, no accusations delivered, and the great army of 
Swarajist leaders all over Bengal were simply taken away under tho 
now Ordinance and Regulation III to unknown places ot detention and 
incarceration. 72 persons were thus taken away within the week and 
soma 86 more ware added to the list with a month. 

The notorious Ordinance and the Govt, notifications arc given i.n 
Sic following pages. 
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Government of India Home Department (Political) 

Simla, the 25th October, 1924 . 

Notification. 

No. 3334.—' The following statement is tfaHished for general information:— 

A statement by his Excellency the Gowpor-General of the reasons which 
have moved him, m exercise of the powers conferred upon him by section 72 of 
the Government of India Act, to make and promulgate an Ordinance to supple- 
ment the ordinary criminal law in Bengal, under the title of the Bengal Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924. 

J. Cberab, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

Statement. 

1. It is a matter of common knowledge that a revolutionary conspiracy exist- 
ed during the years 1912-1917, which has left the most poignant memories of 
the misery and terror it created throughout Bengal. All other methods of deal- 
ing with this conspiracy having been tried without avail, it was not suppressed 
until its leaders were confined under the provisions of Regulation III of 1818, 
and many of its subordinate members dealt with under the Defence of India Act. 
After the Royal Proclamation of 1919, most of these persons were released. 
Many forsook their connection with revolutionary crime and have not since re- 
turned to it To the remainder, who have since showed themselves to be irrecon- 
cilable, the amnesty was, after the institution of the reformed system of govern- 
ment, gradually extended, in the hope that under a new political era they would 
recognise the duties and the advantages of good citizenship. This hope has not 
been realised. The majority of these still retained their faith in the efficacy of 
violence and assassination as political weapons. They speedily returned to their 
old methods and reorganised their old associations, taking care only to avoid the 
mistakes to which they attributed their previous failure. During the years 1920 
to 1922 they carried on their activities under the cloak of the political move- 
ments then in progress, recruiting their followers and perfecting their organisa- 
tion with a view to future action when opportunity offered. 

2. Towards the end of 1922 the leaders of these conspiracies, believing that 
their objects would not be attained by the methods of the non-co-operation move- 
ment* decided to revert to methods of violence. The two main terrorist organi- 
sations had now been resuscitated; new members in large numbers were recruit- 
ed ; arms and ammunition, partly of a kind which cannot be obtained in India, 
and must therefore have been smuggled from abroad, were collected; a new and 
highly dangerous type of bomb was manufactured; and projects of assassination 

R st certain police officers and other persons were devised. The movements 
esc officers and their residences were watched and those who watched, be- 
ing themselves placed under observation, were traced to places known to be 
haunts of the conspirators. 

3. During the year 1923, a series of outrages was perpetrated, including a daco; 
ity with double murder at Kona near Howrah and the looting of the UJtadingi 
Post Office in May, a robbery with murder in July, the Sankantolla murder and 
others which I need not specify. In January of the present year Mr. Day was 
murdered in Calcutta and an attempt was made to murder Mr. Brace in April, 
in bolih cases as it appears in mistake for a prominent and distinguished .Ponce 
official In March a bomb factory was discovered, and other activities directed 
to the manufacture of bombs and the illicit collection of arms were detected. It 
is known that other crimes were .planned and that projects of assassination conti- 
nued and still continue to be devised. I say nothing of outer deplorable events 
which are not under judicial investigation. Evidence has been placed before me 
which shows to my satisfaction that the. movement is deep-seated and dangerous. 
It is impossible for obvious reasons to divulge much of the information available 
to Government but it confirms in every respect the view I have been forced to 
accept. 


21 
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4. Though fhe situation during 1923 was grave, I was reluctant to invoke 

the powers conferred upon me by the Government of India Act, until I was fully 
persuaded that all other means for dealing with the emergency had been ex- 
hausted. My Government accordingly authorised the confinement of certain 
leaders of the criminal associations under the provisions of Regulation III of 
1818. The movement was temporarily checked, but new leaders were found and 
operations were r&umed, as is apparent from the dark record of crime in tit 
present year. I have therefore come to the conclusion, after the fullest consul- 
tation with the Local Government, that it is necessary to arm the Government 
of Bengal with special powers to deal with preparations for crime, with the object 
of protecting not only the officers of Government, whose lives are threatened, 
but equally private citizens, who have frequently been the innocent sufferers from 
such outrages, and the misguided youths who are its tools and often themselves 
its victims. I am convinced that preparations and plans for criminal outrages are 
now so dangerously developed that it is necessary to provide immediate safe- 
guads by an Ordinance. Permanent measures to remedy the situation will in due 
courra he prerented by the Local Government. A . 

5. The Ordinance is directed solely to these ends and will in no way touch or 
affect the interests or liberties of any citizens, whether engaged in private or pub- 
lic affairs, so long as they do not connect themselves with violent criminal me- 
thods. The fundamental duty of Government is to preserve public security on 
which political advance and all the functions of a civilised social organism de- 
pend. and as it is manifest that sound and permanent political progress cannot be 
accelerated by violence or threat of violence, so also I deem it my duty and the 
duty of my Government to see that no violence or threat of violence shall oper- 
ate to retard it I and my Government will therefore proceed as we are doing 
along the line of political development laid down in the declared policy of 
Parliament reaffirmed by His Majesty's Government Acting with these objects 
and intentions, I believe myself and my Government to be entitled to the 
support and co-operation of all those who have truly at heart the peace, the 
prosperity and the political future of India. 

Reading, 

Viceroy and Governor- General 

The 25th October 1924. 

ORDINANCE NO. 1 OF 1924 

Aur Ordinance to Sutplekert the Ordinary Criminal Law in Bengal. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to supplement 
the ordinary criminal law in Bengal : , . 

Now therefore, in exercise or the power conferred by section <2 of the 
Government of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promul- 
gate the following Ordinance.— 

Short Title and Extem*. 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordbuace, 1924 

(2) It extends Jo the whole of Bengal 

Definition. 

2. In this Ordinance unless there is anything repugnant in the subject of 
context, the Code means the Code of Criminal Procedure (V of 1898). 

Power op Local Government to Direct Trial by Commissioners 
in Certain Cases. 

3. (I) The Local Govemment # raay, by order in writing, direct that any 
person .accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule shall be tried by 
Comtmssioiiers appointed under this Ordinance. 

(2) Orders under sulHKvtioutt) may be made in respect of persons accused 
of any offence specified m the First Schedule or in respect of any 
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class of person so accused, or in respect of persons or classes of 

. persons accused of any such offence or or any class of such offenoes. 

0) No order under sub-section (1) shall Ibe made in respect of, or be 
deemed to include any person who has been committed under the 
Code for tnal before a High Court, but save as aforesaid, an order 
under that subsection may be made in respect of or may include, any 
person accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule whether 
such offence was committed before or liter the commencement of this 
Ordinance. 

Appointment and qualification of Commissioners. 

4. (1) Commissioners for the trial of persons under this Ordinance shall be 
appointed by tho Local Government. 

(2) Such Commissioners may be appointed for the whole of Bengal or for 

any part thereof, or for the trial of any particular accused person or 
class of accused persons. 

(3) AH trials under this Ordinance shall be held by three Commissioners 

of whom at least two shall be persons who arc serving, and have for 
a period of not less than three years served as Sessions Judge or 
Additional Session Judge, or are persons qualified under sub-section <3) 
of section 101 of the Government of India Act for appointment as 
Judge of a High Court. 

Procedure of Commissioners. 

5. (1) Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance may take cognizance 
of offences without the accused being committed to them for trial, and in trying 
accused persons shall record evidence in the manner prescribed in section 356 
of the Code and shall in othei respects also, subje ct to this Ordinance and to 
any rules made thereunder, follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for 
the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that such Commissioners shall not be bound to adjourn any tnal 
for any purpose unless such adjournment is in their opinion necessary in the 
interests of justice. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the Commissioners, the 
opinion of the majority shall prevail. 


Powers of Commissioners. 

6. (1) The Commissioners may pass upon any person convicted by them 
any sentence authorised by law for the punishment of the offence of which 
such person is convicted. 

(2) If in any trial under this Ordinance it is found that the accused person 
has committed anv offence, whether such offence is or is not an offence 
specified in the First Schedule, the Commissioners may convict such 
person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised by law for 
the punishment thereof. 

Application of Code of Criminal Procedure 1893, 
to proceedings of Commissioners 


7. The piovisions of the Code so far only as .they are not mconsistent with 
the provisions ot or the special procedure prescribed by, or under, mis Ordinance 
shall apply to the proceedings of Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance 


a Court of Session exercising original j 
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Tender of pardon. 

8. (l) Commissioners trying an offence under this Ordinance may with a 
view to obtaining the evidence of any person supposed to have been directly 
concerned in or privy to the offence tender a pardon to such person on con- 
dition of his making a fill and true disclosure of the whole circumstances 
within his knowledge relative to the Offence and to ewy other person concern- 
ed whether as principal or abettor in the commission thereof. 

(2) Where in the case of any offence for the Inal of which by Commissioners 
an order has been made under subsection (1) of section 3 a pardon 
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has before the passing of such order been tendered to and accepted 
by any person under section 337 of the Code, the provisions of sub- 
sections (2) and (3) of that section of the Code shall apply as if the 
accused person had been committed for trial to the Commissioners. 

(3) For the purposes of sections 339 and 339A of the Code, pardons tendered 
under sun-section (1) and sub-section (2) shall be deemed respectively 
to* have Wen tendered under sections 338 and 337 of the Code. 

Appeals and Confirmation. 

9i (1) Any person convicted on a trial held by Commissioners under this 
Ordinance may appeal to the High Court, and such appeal shall he disposed of 
by the High Court in the manner provided in Chapter XXXI of the Code. 

(2) When the Commissioners pass sentence of death the proceedings shall 
be submitted to the High Court, and the sentence shall not be 
executed unless it is confirmed by the High Court 


Special Rule of Evidence. 

10. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 

(I of 1872) when the statement of any person has been recorded by any 
Magistrate, such statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial before 
Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance, if such person is dead or 
cannot be found, or is incapable of giving evidence and the Commissioners 
are of opinion that such death, disappearance, or incapacity has been caused m 
the interests of the accused. , . . ^ 

11. The Local Government may by notification m the local official Gazette, 
make rules consistent with this Ordinance to provide for all or any of the fol- 
lowing mattei-s, namely;— 

(i) The times and places at which Commissioners appointed under this Or- 

dinance may sit; . 

(ii) The procedure of such Commissioners, including theappointment and 

powers of their President, and the procedure to be adopted in the 
event of any Commissioner being prevented from attending throughout 
... the trial of any accused person : . . lt 

(ill) The manner in which prosecutions before such Commissioners shall 
be conducted and the appointment and powers of persons conducting 
such prosecutions; . . 

(iv) The execution of sentences passed by such Commissioners: 

(v) The temporary custody or release on bail of persons referred to or inclu- 

ded in any older made under sub-section (l) of section 3, and the 
transmission of records to the Commissioners; and 

(vi) Any matter which appears to the Local Government to be necessary for 

carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordinance relating or ancillary 
to trials before Commissioners. 


(Powers of Local Government to deal with certain suspects. 

12. (1) Where in the opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing tliat any pei’son— 

(i) has acted, is acting, or is about to act in contravention of the provisions 

' of the Indian Arms Act, XI of 1878, or of the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908; or 

(ii) has committed, is committing or is about to commit any offence specified 

in the Second Schedule; or 

(iii) has acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to interfere by 
violence or by throat of violence with the administration of justice: 

.The Local Government, if it is satisfied that such person is a member, or is 
being controlled or instigated by a member of any association of which the ob- 
jects or methods include the doing of any of such acts or the comm ission of any 
of «n;h offences, may, by order in writing, give all or any of the following 
directions, namely, that such person— 

(«) shall notify his residence and any change of residence to such authority 
as may Ui specified in tho order; 
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Power or Photoghafhing, Em, w Mm&Boi or whom 

OBDEB HAS BEEN MADE UNDER SECTION 12. 


17. CD Every person in respect of Whom an cider has been m ade under 
mlymmm (1) of section 12 shall, if «o directed by any officer authorised in 
this behalf toy general or special order of the Local Government,— 



permit himself .to be photographed : 
allow his Unger impressions to betoken ; 

famish such offioer <witb specimens of his handwriting and signature ; 
attend at such times and places as suohoffioer may direot for all or any 
of the foregoing purposes. 

If spy person fails to comply with or attempts to avoid any direction 

g 'ven in accordance with the provision of sub-seetion (1), he shall 
> punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to she 
months or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with both. 

Power of season. 


18. The power to issue search warrants conferred by section 98 of the 
Code shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorisiiig the 
search of any place in which any .Magistrate mentioned m that section has 
reason to believe that any offence specified in the First Schedule has been, is 
bring, or is about to be committed, and the seizure of anything found therein 
or thereon which the officer executing the warrant has resson to believe is 
bring used or intended to be used for the commission of any such offence ; 
and the provisions of the Code, so far as they can be made applicable, shall 
apply to scorches made under the authority of any warrant issued under this 
section, and to the disposal of any property seized in any such search ; and an 
order for search issued by the Local Government under sub-section. (2) of sec- 
tion 12 shall be deemed to be a search warrant issued by the District Magis- 
trate having jurisdiction in the place specified therein, and may be executed by 
the person to whom the order is addressed in the manner provided in this 
section. 

Scrutiny of case by two Judges. 

19. (1) Within one month from the date of the issue of an order by the 
Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 12, the Local Government 
shall place before two persons, who shall be either Sessions Judges or Addition- 
al Sessions Judges having, in either case, exercised for at least five years 
the powers of a SessionsJudge or Additional Sessions Judge, the material Tacts 
and circumstances in its possession on which the order has been based or which 
are. relevant to the inquiry, together with any materials relating to the case 
which may have subsequently come into its possession and a statement of the 
allegations against the person in respect of whom the order has been made 
and Mi answer to them, if furnished by him. and the said Judges shall consider 
the said material facts and circumstances, and the allegations and answers, and 
stoll report to the Local Government whether or not in their opinion there is 
lawful and sufficient cause for the order. 

(2) On receipt of the said report, the Local Government shall consider the 

same and shall pass such order thereon as appears to the Local 
Government to be just or proper. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against whom an order 

has been made under sub-section (1) of section 12 to appear or to act 
by pleader in any matter connected with the reference to the said 
Judges and the proceedings and report of the said Judges shall be 
confidential 

VismKG Committees. 

20. (1) The Local Government shall by order in writing appoint such per- 
sons as it thinks fit to constitute Visiting Committees for the purposes of this 
Ordinance, and shall by rules prescribe the functions which these Committees 
shall exercise. 

(2) Such rules shall provide for periodical visits to persons under restraint 
by reason of an order made under sub-scction (1) of section 12. 
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(3) No person in a respect of whom any such order has been made reqummc 
him to notify his residence or change of residence or to report himself 
to the police or to abstain from any specified act shall be deemed 
to be under restraint for the purpose of sub-section (2). 

Allowances to persons under restraint and t heir Defendants. 

21., The Local Government shall make to bv£ry person who is placed under;? 
restraint by reason of an order made under sub-section (1) of section iBdvt 
monthly allowance for his support of such amount as is, in the opinion of the 
Local. Government, adequate for the supply of his wants and shall also w&b 
to his family if any, and to such of his near relatives if toy, as are m IlfeK' ‘ 
opinion of the Local Government dependent on him for support an aUowaoo* ^ 
for the supply of their wants according to their rank in life. 

Explanation.— In this section the expression “under restraint” has the seme 
meaning as m section 20. 

Rule making power of Local Government. 

22. The Local Government may make rules providing for the procedure to 
be followed regarding the notification of residence ana report to the poiioe by 
persons in respect of whom orders have been made under section 12 ana for & 
intermediate custody of persons arrested under this Ordinance. 

Publication of Rules. 

23. All rules made under this Ordinance shall be published in the local 
official Gazette, and on such publication, shall have effect as if enacted in this 
Ordinance. 


Bar of sums, Prosecutions and other legal Proceedings. 

24. (1) No suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding shall lie against any 
ion for anything which is in good faith done or intended to be done under 
Ordinance. 

(2) Nothing in section 491 of the Code shall apply to any person in respect 
of whom an order has been made under section 3 or section 12 or who 
has been arrested under section 14. 

The First Schedule. 

(See section 3, etc.) 

Any of the following offences if in the opinion of the Local Government there 
are reasonable grounds for believing that such offence has been committed by 
a member or a person controlled or instigated by a member of any association 
of which the objects or methods include the commission of any of such offences 
namely : — 

(a) any offence under any of the following sections of the Indian Penal Code 
namely sections I& 382, 394, 326, 327, 329, 332, 333, 385, 383, 387, 
392, £94, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 40&, 431, 435, 433, 437, 
438. 440, 454, 455, 457, 458, 459. 460, and 500. 

(b) Any offence under the Explosive Substances Act 1908. 

(c) Any offence under the Indian Arms Act 1878 ; 

(d) Any attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of, any of the 

above offences. ^ \ 

The Second Schedule. 

(See section 12) 

1. Any offence under any of the following sections (rfthe o Indian Penal 

Code, namoly, sections 148, 302, 304. 326, 327, 329, 332, 333. 392. 394, 
395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, .401, 402, 431, 435, 436, 437, 438, 440, 
457 and 506. . 

2. Any attempt or conspiracy to commit or any abetment of any of toe 

above offences. n 

Reading, 

Viceroy mi Gfovenur-QmmnL 

The 25th October 1924. 
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No. 10630 R— The 25th October, 1924. 

The Governor in Council desires to take the earliest oppoi 

as te as u possible at toe present staae, toe reasons which have 
the Governor-General to promulgate an Ordinance to supplement toe radinanr 
criminal law m Bengal. * - 

It is a. matter of common knowledge that a revolutionary cons piracy 
during the yean 1906 to 1917. The revolutionaries themselves no longer 
attempt to conceal the fact and have described toe movement in booto and in 
articles in the public frees. The object of that conspiracy was to overturn 
by violent means the Government established by law in India The leaders 
sought to achieve this object by toe spread of revolutionary ideas and the 
collection of arms, with a view to rising in rebellion when toe time was ripe. 
The m e a ns adopted were the preaching of race hatred and of revolution as a 
religious duty and the organisation of disciplined secret societies. Funds for 
this purpose were obtained by robberies with violence, and immunity for toe 
criminals was sought by intimidation. Everyone who hampered the movement 
or contributed to the punishment of the criminals was threatened with assas- 
sination, many Government officials were actually murdered, and a reign of 
terror was gradually established in Bengal All ordinary methods of dealing 
with crime failed to check the movement; the leaders have freely boasted in the 
books they have since written of the powertensness of Government to deal with 
their conspiracy by means of the ordinary law and Bengal was only rescued 
in the end irom the tyranny of this band of murderers by the use of Regulation 
III of 1818 mi the powers which the Government obtained under the Defence 
of India Act The conspiracy was effectively crushed by these means and, if 
the powers had been retained by Government, it could never have been revived. 

After the Royal ‘ Proclamation of 1919, all persons who were still interned 
were released. Many of those who were dealt with under the defence of India 
Act subsequently abandoned the idea of violent revolution. The amnesty was 
gradually attended to the comparatively small group of irreconcilable^ the 
leaders of the movement who had been detained in jail. It was hoped that the 
opportunities for political advanoe offered by the Reforms would change their 
attitude towards Government but these hopes have not been realised. These 
men still believe that none bnt violent means can accomplish their object and 
they are convinced, that the fact that any concession was made at all was solely 
due to fear caused by their terrorist movement As soon as they were released 
they began to reorganise their societies and to work secretly on, the old lineeL 
though they took advantage of the experience which they had gained to avoid 
the mistakes to which they attributed th 3 ir previous failure. Two facts .may 
be notioed at this point The first is that the revival of the toonst conspiracy 
was enoourged by the belief that Government could no longer deal with it 
efectively. The second is that though from the very nature of the conspiracy 
with which they are confronted, the Government are unable to take the public 
as fully into their confidence as they would wish regarding its existence and its 
intentions, since secret organisations which employ the weapons of assassination 
and terrorism have necessarily to be dealt with by. secret methods, yet they have 
throughout had infommtion, which has been tested and provided reliable, of the 
movements and activities of the leaders of the terrorist party and are now satis- 
fied that it would be highly dangerous to allow the movement to remain un- 
checked any longer. 

, The terrorist leaders who had constantly preached voilenoe as the only road 
to independence naturally had no faith m non-violent non-co-operation, lney 
realised! however, that the policy of non-violence had been fpjarally 
and during the yean 1920 j ana 1921 they were content to stand by au<l watch 
events, whilst using any form of organisation in order to extend their influence 
*ith a view to futet# potion. Later, endeavours were made to. organise Asiotw 
on foes similar to those which played so , important a part » 
mentB. Leading members of the two. mam organisations have been very active 
“ “ in reomitting now mombora particularly from i too 

i of unrest was exploited and every contro of agitation 
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utilised lor the dissemination of terrorism and the capture of n ew recruits. 
Beoent events at Tarakeswar, which attracted from ail parts of Bengal impre- 
.miie youths in a high state of excitement, "afford the latest example of 
how an agitmtta wholly unconnected with the terrorist movement was utilised 
toy the leaders of that movement to swell their numbers. 

The oonspirators are also known to have manufactured a new and highly 
dangerous tytte of bomb and to have secured considerable Quantities of arms ana 
ammunition. These wea&pons have been used in some of the outrages which 
have occurred during the past two years, and it is significant that the am- 
munition used on several occasions was of a foreign make which cannot be 
warned lawfully in India. 

The events of the last two years may be dealt with in greater detail. In 
May 1923 one section of the terroris parity, which had recently been conspiring 
to assassinate Police officers, especially Mr. Tegari who had recently returned 
to India as Commissioner of .Police, embarked upon a campaign of dacoity 
and murder, partly in order to secure funds, but partly also in order to 
accustom their men to violent action and to terrorise any who might 
be inclined to oppose them. They first committed a dacoity with 
douMe murder at Kona near Howrah : iu the same month the Ultadingi post 
office was looted. The same gang committed the robbery with murder at 
Gaipar Road on the 30th July in which firearms were again used. The murder 
of the Sankaritola post-master followed. The investigations into this case 
resulted in full corroboration of the information already in the possession of 
Government and proved conclusively that these outrages were all the work of 
a particular group of the party. 


Seven members of this group were put on trial in the Alipore conspiracy case, 
but many of the facts in the possession of Government could not be placed 
before the Court and they were eventually acquitted. Some of the accused who 
had not previously admitted their guilt stated subsequently that they had taken 
part in these outrages and that the immediate object of the conspiracy was the 
assassination of police officers— a conspiracy which was continued even whilst 
they were in jail as under-trial prisoners. 


The situation after these outrages had been committed was serious. The 
fives of the officers of Government were in imminent danger and it was clear 
that mass immediate action was taken, terrorism and crime would spread and 
Bengal would be again exposed to the dangers and horrors of the previous out- 
voilent revolutionary crime. Several of the chief leaders were accord- 
ingly incarcerated under Regulation III of 1818. This action came as a surprise 
and choked the. movement for the time being, but noli for long. New leaders 
were found and operations were resumed. In December, a robbery of Rs. 17.000 
tne property of the Assam-Bengai Railway, was committed at Chittagong by four 
bhaamlok youths, armed with revolvers. Subsequent police, investigations 
snowed that - certain bhadralok’ youths were hiding in suspicious circumstances 
uta house in a village at some distance from Chittagong. The search of this 
louse ten days after the robbery led to the discovery of a number of weapons 
agd a mmuniti on which included cartridges of the foreign type mentioned above. 
Tne attempt to arrest the occupants of the house led to running fight between 
them and a body of police, and villagers and to the arrest of two youths with 
fl**"*™* m trteir possession. An attempt was made to decoy from his house 
aneof thexjuef witnesses m the robbery case with the 'obvious intention of 
njjttuifcing mm; and on the next evening a Sub-Inspector who had arrested 
fy .pf™ 6 accused m this case and knew the other members, of the gang 
toy sighy was shot at Chittagong. 

mentioned above that the assassination of oertain polioe officers 
j» n tempUted by the terrorist party and that some of the 
BSS59 8 j-Nfw were acquitted in the Alipore conspiracy case stated that this was 
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Placed under obsemticm and traced to places 
WMrefS wown, to be haunts of the conspirators. 

3n*nuaryi924ife. Day was murdered in Calcutta by Gopi Mohan Saha in 
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Uppri mJar Mr. Tgiart, and m April Mr. Brouoe 'was fired at in Harrison Road in 
(dxtM^@wstic®s .which snooBt that this was a similar case of mistaken identify. 
The ammunition used in the murder of Mr. Day and in the Chittag ong 1 murder 
was also of the foreign type already referred to. 

In March, a bomb factory was discovered in Calcutta folly equipped with 
explosives, ana [implements for loading and fitting bomb-shells of which a number 
both loaded and unloaded, were found. This discovery showed not only the 
existence of an efficient organisation but ales a high degree of scientificxnow- 
ledge, since me bombs used marked a distinct advance on anything which had, 
previously come to light, being, nmdelled on the Mills bomb and loaded with, 
ammonium picrate. Police investigation into this case led to the discovery of one 
of the Mauser pistols stolen from Messrs Rodda and Co., in 1914 and also a 
revolver .and ammunition. About the same time a young 4 bhadralok’ was 
severely injured whilst handling, explosives at Faridpur. InMay three, youths 
were seen to reconnoitre a building occupied by police officers in circumstances 
which pointed strongly to an intention to throw a bomb. In July a well-known 
member of the party was arrested in the streets of Calcutta with a fully loaded 
revolver in his possession for which offence he was convicted by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate. 


At the end of July, the public were startled by the appearance of the “Red 
Bengal” leaflets, the first issue of which announced the initiation of a campaign 
of assasiaation of police officers, and warned the public that any one interfering 
would meet the same fate. The second issue, which appeared shortly afterwards, 
impressed on the political leaders of Bengal the necessity for the existence of 
an active violence party and indicated that this party had come to stay. Govern- 
ment are now in a position definitely to state that these leaflets were printed in 
Calcutta and were issued by a certain section of this party of violence. Terrorist 
literature of this type, so familiar in the campaign of 1914-18, exercises a most 
baneful effect on the minds of the student community, while the publication and 
wide distribution to carefully selected persons simultaneously throughout the 
province is indicative by itself of the existence of a widespread organisation 
behind it Among a large number of persons to whom the leaflets were, sent 
were a Magistrate who held the identification parade in the Alipore conspiracy 
esse, a witness in the case against Gopi Mohun Saha, and the Judge who tried 
and the Standing Counsel who prosecuted in the bomb case. 


On the night of the 22nd of August a bomb of the same type as those refer- 
red to above was hurled into a khaddar shop at 25, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 
The bomb exploded and killed on the spot one man in the shop and severely 
wounded another. The third occupant of the shop, Sisir Kumar Ghosh, who was 
dealt with under Regulation 111 of 1818 in connection with the revolutionary 
campaign of 1914—18, jumped out of the shop in pursuit of an individual who, 
he stated, actually threw the bomb, This man, Basanta Kumar Dhenki, was cai> 
hired. Another arrest was also made on the spot at the time of a youth named 
Santi Lai ChakrabarttL They were both placed on their trial at the last High 
Court Sessions. Santi Lai was* unanimously acquitted by the verdict of the jury 
and was discharged. Basanta Kumar Dhenki, who was found not guilly by. a 
divided verdict of 7 to 2 and 8 to 1 on two different charges, was remanded m 
custody for retrial by the presiding Judge who disagreed with the verdict of the 
jury. Santi Lid was released from the Sessions Court on the 29th of September. 
His dead body was found shockingly mutilated between Dum Dum andBeighana 
on the early morning of the 3rd October. 

The above is a very brief outline of the outward manifestation of toe 
existence of a voilent conspiracy as disclosed by overt acts which are already 

PUhliO 1 * a _ i « ii (lAnAunmAnf am in nnoBDO. 
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toe conspirators have, in addition, attempted to assassinate police officers, 
Government officials, and members of their own organisations whom they suspect 
of giving information to the authorities. No less than five suoh 
known to have been made during ’and subsequent to July last fact thg; 
the intended victims escaped death at the hands of nnscrcants.who sot ifortji 
armed with bombs and pistols to murder them can only bo attributed to Irovt- 
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inspected polios 

movements of their intendM victims. It j 
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possible in view of the mfornmtion to make paMw 

predse details of these particular plots, but the mlormation regarding them is 
being continually confirmed by subsequent events and from other sqnrpes. 

A brief reference may here be made to the campaign in the Press, and on 
public platfonfi* which has proved so effective an agency in assisting fm 
party to perfect their organisation and increase their number* This campaign 
started in 1922 and has grown in intensity. The eulogy of old revolutionpie* 
the idealising of youths who committed murders and other criro®* and fas 
publication of their biographies, have all been resorted to with toe obvious in* 
tention of inciting the youth of Bengal to follow their example. Articles still appear 
daily in the Indian Press fomenting racial hatred and verging as near to in- 
citements to violence as the law admit* 

As the foregoing facts show, the situation has become increasingly serious 
during the past two year* In June last the terrorist campaign was given a 
great impetus by the resolution of the Bengal Provincial. Conference, which 
ossea admiration for the spirit of self-sacrifice exhibited by Ciopi Mohan 
The effects of the resolution were electrical; it is by far the most potent 
recruiting instrument which has ever been placed in the hinds of the otpii* 
of violent crime has been a continual incitement to the youth of Bengal to 
take to violent ways. 

At present, then, there is in Bengal a large criminal association secretly 
organised and equipped for a campaign, the. immediate .object of 
which is to paralyse Government by the assassination of their officer* 
The existence of this association is now admitted in all quarters and 
its magnitude was sMteogly emphasised by. Mr. C- R. Das in a recent 
interview with the Pres* It is daily increasing in strength wad, as in the yean 
before 1915, ordinary measures have failed to check it The situation has become 
so serious that the Governor in Council is forced to ask that he may be armed 
with the extraordinary powers which will alone enable him to deal with it 
effectively. He has therefore decided to summon the Legislative Council without 
delay to consider measures of legislation which will be placed before it to that 
end. This legislation will follow the lines of. the Defence of India Act and Rules 
which proved effective in crushing the conspiracy qf 1914— *8 which had the 
same aims, the same methods ana largely the same leaders ag the conspiracy of 
today. It was the unanimous opinion of all who examined the question that 
it is impossible to deal with terrorist crime under the ordinary law or through 
the ordinary Court* and that the powers given by the Defence of IndiaAct and 
Rules proved an effective weapon, whilst no other powers have ever been sug- 
gested as really effective. Regulation HI of 1818 is not well adapted to deal 
with the situation; it can be used to deal with irreconcilable leaders, but is un- 
necessarily harsh for dealing with the rank and file of the oosapiracy, among 
whom, are men who may become leaders, potential assassins and recruit* who 
must be dealt with if the movement is to oe checked but cannot be dealt with 
by tea milder method of internment Had Government possessed those powers earii- 
er, they would have used them against the murderers of the Sankaritola postmaster 
and Mr. Day., both of whom were known before the murders were committed as 
recent reenufs of the conspiracy, and would thus not only, have averted the 
outrages but prevented. these youths from becommg active criminal* The legis- 
lation will feraer provide for a special procedure for trying persons accused, of 
Jgolent enma Tenonsm of witnesses and juries, failure of Junes 
throupi fear to return verdicts in accordance with the evidence, the murder of 
witnesses and peraona who Mve confessed or turned King’s evidence, the fear 
of witnesses to disclose facta within their knowledge, all combine to render just- 
ice unobtainable under the existing law. These have already operated in more 
than one recent case. 

®®$ J#** Government any extraordinary powers to deal 
witojetotwo. with mdustriaT movement* or with communal dfenAseoss, even 
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that fte large majority of members view * terrorist conspiracy with the gams 
abhorrence as hehtmself. 

The necessity for dealing with this terrorist movement swiftly and ef fect i vely 
boss to ensure the arrest of ihe most dangerous mmpimrnm without giving 
them warnings which enable them to carry on und direct the conspiiro 
whilst in hiding, has compelled the Governor in Council to ask the Governor" 
Geneml to promulgate an ordinance on the lin^s which the Bill will fallow. 

The Governor in Council regrets that he has been forced by drcumstancss 
to have recourse to these extraordinary measures, which are repugnant to 
but in the situation with which he was confronted he had no altersativa 
All political parties in India have condemned violence as a means of political 
advance and the Government look to every true well-wisher of his country to 
support them in every measure necessary to suppress anarchy and terrorism. 
The evils attendant on the former conspiracy, the misery that was erased 
uselessly, the contamination of youth that resulted, are fresh in their memory 
and Government feel assured that the people of Bengal can regard wm 
nothing but horror the possibility of a recurrence of similar calamities. 


The Secretary of State’s Part 


The port taken by Lord Olivier in this business of the Ordinanoe was 
singular. A cable appeared early in October referring to an urgent Cabinet 
meeting at which the Indian situation was said to have been specially 
discussed. The India Office then issued a communique putting a gloss over 
it rad successfully misled the public into thinking that nothing special had 
occurred. It ran as follows:— 


“A statement 'from An anglo-Indian correspondent’ with regard to Indian 
affairs is published in to-day’s issue of one of the London morning papers. 

“The report recited in the second paragraph of that statement that ‘the 
Secretary of State for India rave a special report on the Indian situation, 
at the express request of the viceroy, at the first Cabinet meeting held on 
Mr. MacDonald’6 return to London,’ is untrue. 


“With regard to the next following paragaraph, it is not the fact that then 
is any divergence of view between His Majesty's Government on any question 
affecting the maintenance of the Constitution. 

“With reference to the last three paragraph of the statement, ft maybe 
pointed out:— (1) That the Prime Minister has uttered, and the Secretary of 
State for India in the House of Lords has on two occasions repeated, the 
plainest possible warning as to the uncompromising attitude of His Majesty a 
Government towards threats of revolutionary violence. (2) That no request 
for information as to the Government’s Indian policy has been refused. The 
representation that urgent requests for information met with no response 
is not justifiable. (3) That there is not, and has not been, any disagreement 
on policy as between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India* 
in regard to any question of immediate practical moment” 


, It will be clear from the above that the India Office did .not then categorically 
deny that the Secretary of State had agreed to. repressive measures, but had 
guarded himself in the last paragraph against the developments that would 
follow from the policy that had been sanctioned by the _ general statement in 



. TPhe India Office memorandum with regard to. the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance emphasises that the Ordinanoe is not aimed at the bwmm 
movement or any legitimate activities of members of that movement It does 
not affect the lawful interests and activities of any citizen as long as he flow 
not associate himself with the promotion of crimes and violence. The Govern- 
ment is determined to preserve from such enme thjtf public, security on which 
political progress depends, and intends to proceed along the lines of political 
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development bid down by Parliament and repeatedly reaffirmed by His Majesty's 
^moment The Ordinance does not create any new offence, bat is directed 
towards a more speedy puntehiimt of offenders and more effective prevention of 
acts already defined as crimes under the 'ordinary law.” 

ft seems to be dear from the above that the Labour Government far from 
being stampeded into this repressive policy had all along lent their fullest support 
by antidpiicgi, if not actually, to all the measures that were proposed in the name 
of suppressing the so called revolutionary crime without the smallest concern 
as to whether the particular measures proposed were really calculated to effect 
the purpose or would in actual operation enable the Government to use for 
putting down the Swarajists under the very sweeping powers conferred on 
the executive. 


All-India Protest 


It is impossible here to chronicle in any detail the great wave of angry 
protest, that swept from one end of India to the other against this atrocious 
pace of bureaucratic arrogance. Inspired as it was mainly by the malicious 
mis-repreeentation of the European press in India and by the die-hard tones 
in England the British press was jubilant that at last the Labour Government 
had been dragooned into following the old tradition of the “mailed first” in 
India. The whole European community in India at last felt relieved that their 
advocacy of “strong action” was being acted upon. But amongst Indians 
there was no party which did not condemn this perversion of law 
simply to break tne Swarajists; for all assurances notwithstanding, it was 
understood on all hands that it was not the revolutionaries that Government 
leumed at but the Swarajists who were, by the extreme use of the constitution, 
breaking up Government after Government in the provinces, and holding up to 
tedicule the worthlessness of the Reformed constitution. Thousands of protest 
meetings were held all over the country, as in the days of the infamous 
Bowlatt Act; and resolutions were passed condemning the Ordinance. Men 
like the Rt Hon. Mr. Sastri, Mr. Jinnah, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir Nilratan Sirkar and 
others wholly opposed to the Swarajists were unanimous in condemning it. 


On October 29th a special meeting of the Calcutta Corporation was held to pass 
a vote of confidence on its Chief Executive Officer, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Mr. C. R. Das, the Mayor, made an important pronouncement on the subject 
Ms eloquence rose when he said ; “Every honest man in this country is 
bound to say, I love my country, I love my freedom. I will have the right the 
birth-right to manage my own affiurs. If that is A crime, I plead guilty to that 
charge. If that is a crime, I am willing to be hanged for that rather than to 
.shirk the duty which I feel to be the only duty of every Indian of the present 

He farther said: “If a bomb was thrown anywhere or a pistol is fired we are 
aoonetaied to cry out: it k a dastardly outrage. We cry out this is a dastardly 
outrage because we feel it it a dastardly outrage. But the fete has come now to 
condemn not only the violence of the people who are addicted to violent methods, 
but alao the violence of the Government (Hoar, hear). This is a dear illustration 
of what I consider to be violence on the part of the Government They have 
paaaed a law which is a lawless law. It is something which is put forward under 
cover of 1am %hich is not — , winch offends against ess 
which is a negation and therefore a negation „ — , 

t this mm . oeoanse it is destructive of the brndamantal rights of 



m mmaae it is destructive or tne fundamental ngnts or man. 
tta and kept in custody for an -indefinite period of time 
wlfsi evutaoe there is and without being brought to justice 
of the hM warns, shame) is a denial of the primary rights 
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primary rights 

i a lawless law. Laws such as these were enact- 
_a Stuart tyranny and I am sorry to say that the 
r is not side to govern this land except by the use 

v. in the enthasl&im of Mi' 
at man violence dim whet 
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Government in doing tod«y. (Cries of hear, Hear.) Violence berate violence. 
5* » £f apte trf T totenoe from tte year 1907 down te’ te .pre^ 
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cantor. I said so in 1917. Let me read a passage from tee saauT speech: 
feel it is our tounden duty to raise our vmee of protest against this Act Tig* 
object ascribed is wrong. What is the liai object? They sasr there is a vast 
conspiracy in the country. My answer is :Tadmit it I know and believe and I 
SSI lt b as "F® 3? * ¥& sjpdlas h er © to-night that there is a revolution- 
ary party in Bengal, By what then— do you think that you will be able to sup* 

g ross . that revolutionary party in this way? Has revolution ever been checked 
y unjurt legislation ? Give me one instance from history where the Government 
has succeeded in putting down revolutionary movements by oppressive leg islati on , 
I admit that the. thing is an evil. I admit that the activity of the revolutionary 
party is an evil m this country which has to be eradicated, but what is the duty 
of the .Government? Is it not their duty to take such step as will effectually era- 
dicate it ? (Hear, hear.) Does the Government really believe teat the revolution- 
ary party wants any other foreign power in this country? (Cries of no, no). I 
venture to think that they do not If not, what do they want? Has tee 
Government ever enquired into the causes which led to that revolutionary 
movement from 1905? We have been hearing of it up to now. Repressive 
measure after repressive measure has been passed (Cries of shame, shame), bnt 
has any attempt of any kind whatsoever been made to discover tee real causes 
of this revolutionary movement? (Cries of no, no.) I may tell you, as I have 
told many of those in authority,, that I know more about these people than 
probably anybody else in this hall. I have defended so many of these 
cases, that I know the psychology of their mind. I know the cause of these re- 
volutionary movement is nothing but hunger for freedom (Hear, hear.) Within 
the last 150 years, what have you done to make tee people of this country free 
or even really fit for freedom ? Do we not constantly hear that we are not fit 
for self-government ? (shame, shame), that we are illiterate, teat we are not suffi- 
ciently educated? (shame, shame.) May I retort by asking: “You have been 
here for the last 150 years with the best of motives, with the object of making 
us fit for self-Government. . Why is it then that you have done nothing to this 
end? (Loud cheers). This is the psychology of tee revolutionary movement 
Our educated young men see that nations all over tee world are free- They 
compare their positions with the positions of other nations and they say to them- 
selves, why should we remain so? We also want liberty. (Cheers)”. Is there 
anything wrong in that desire? Is it difficult to understand that point of view? 
Do we not all know this hunger for liberty? These young men ouming with 
tee. enthusiasm . of youth feel that they nave not been given the opportunity of 
taking their legitimate part in the Government of their country, in shaping the 
course of their national development Give them that right to-day, you wm hear 
no more of the revolutionary movement 

“Gentlemen, Government is never tired of quoting my admission of the exis- 
tence of a revolutionary party. I admitted it over and over again. I admit it 
to-day and shall never refuse to admit what I believe to be true- But have they 
ever thought of the remedy which I suggested? Have they ever given their 
minds to it ? Are they incapable of thinking anything but repression in spite of 
tee testimony of tee history of the world being against teem? Can’t they think 
of anything else bnt repression, repression, repression? 1 tell them again that 
no amount of repression will ever put a check to this revolutionary movement 
You cannot wipe out a nation from tee face of the earth. You cannot cheek a 
people who are bent upon attaining freedom. 

, “I shall lay down my life for liberty. I am not a revolutionary so ter as 
the methods are concerned, but I feel like (hat Standing here today I 
proclaim that if. it is necessary to lay down my life for my liberty. I 
am prepared to do it (Applause and loud cheers.) If I believed in tee 
revpli fecinary movement, if I believed it today flit it will be a success, 

I dual join the revolutionary movement to-morrow. But my belief is that 
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it will not succeed, Ttat * why I. do not join it But bo far as their ea- 
thuaiasm for Hberiy » c aM cnci I am with Mem. So far as their love of free- 
dom Is concerned, I am with thaw. Bat if my suffering or struggle or every 
tell of my blood is neoessanr to achieve this freedom. I am ready. I was told at 
Simla foot as soon as I got down at Howrah, I should be arrested. 1 am not 
afmid of being arrested, I have done nothing wrong. I have done what every 
honest man in Lidia is bound to do. (Loud applause and cries of hour, hear.) 
They suppress the people who* fight for their liberty in an illegal way* 
They suppress or try to suppress lawful organizations. And what is the result? 
Bevolutiunary crime is increased. Do you expect honest people who fight for 
the liberty of their country with nothing but peaceful and legitimate methods, do 
you expect young men of that character when they are lodged in jail without 
any rhyme or isason, when they are snatched away from the bosom of their 
families, to entertain kindly feelings towards the Government, or would you not 
rather expect that one case of such an outrage would lead to the increase of 
hundred cases cf revolutionary crimes? I admit that there is a revolutionary 
conspiracy in Bengal, one or more. But at the same time I suggest to the Gov- 
ernment and if God spares me for a few years more I shall prove it to demon- 
stration, that these repressive laws, these lawless laws, are incapable of putting 
down revolutionary crime. They have not succeeded in the past They will not 
anooeed in the future.” 


By 88 votes to 6 the Corporation then passed a vote of confidence on Mr. Bose 
and also recorded its emphatic condemnation of the measure— the 6 opposing 
votes being of the 6 European Councillors. A manifesto was is6tied over the 
signature of Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Sir P. C. Boy and Messrs Sbyam Sunder 
Chakrav&rty, B. C. Pal and SO other Calcutta leaders calling upon the country 
to observe November 1st as a day of national hartal as a protest, against this 
recrudescence of repression’ on the part of the Government On October 31 
a great demonstration was held at the Calcutta Town Hall, and also similar 
demonstrations all over Bengal, recondmg the country’s emphatic stand against 
repre&sion and denouncing Government for their .policy. The European press, 
filmed at this national outburst began to insinuate a ion able suppression of 
these meetings and even went to the length of suggesting Martial Law. 


M. Gandhi on the Ordinance 

Bat the greatest condemnation of this “Ordinance of Violence” came from 
that apostle of Non-violence, Mahatma Gandhi himself. Writing in his paper 
Young India " on October 29 he said— 

The expected has come to pass. The English Press had foreshadowed for 
us the Viceregal bomb. It is the Hindu New Year’s gift to Bengal and through 
Senqal to India. The step need not sum rise us nor terrify us. The Rowlatt 
Act is dead, but the spirit that prompted it is like an evergreen. So long as 
the interest of Englishmen is antagonistic to that of Indians, so long there 
must be aairohical crime or the dread of it, and an edition of the Rowlatt 
Act in answer. Non-violent Non-co-operation was the way out. But we had 
not Hie patience to try it long enough and far enough. 

4 Letns see how the English interest is antagonistic to the Indian. 
I^cashue mills are .the greatest drag on Indian economic .progress. It 
is obviously India’s interest not to lave a yard of Lancashire or other 
foreign calico or yam, but Lancashire mill-owners will sot radily and 
without a struggle give up the immoral traffic. I call it immoral because 
ft tea ruined Mte’s peasantry and _ it to the veige bf starvation. 

Lite supports (for her) a heavily English Civil Service. It is 

obviously to her interest that inis no matter how efficient it 

nsar_ be, m replaced by an a indigenous service, however inefficient it 
*■7 be. Mm cannot breathe with borrowed lungs. India supplies training 
teuad for English atfd&s* and » .therefore taxed to the bleeding point m 
cider to finance a militu^Mget that absorbs more than half her total revenue. 
B is , artei clearly India’s that she should learn to defend herself, 
jveir tbough it may ^ be interna attar for the time being. For her to be 
otpeoaoKt for her d ef ence, external or internal* upon outsiders, however 
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capable or well-meaning they may be, is to lose three quarters of her ntanliness 
for doing the right thuja* Tho English are at an advantage for tb m belong 
to the governing race. Those who are not in the Civil Service, the luge tzfr 
of lay Englishmen and Englishwomen, ought to perceive the disastrous results 
of British domination. The so called Tax Britannica 1 is no compensation for 
deprivation of liberty and ever-growing pauperism. 


“In spite of tho elaborate Viceregal r< 
case has been made out for arbitrary m 


ning, I venture to submit that no 
..~ares adopted by His Excellency* Let 
L am no defender of anarchy. I know 
hint it can do no good to the country, but it is one thing to punish crime 
actually attempted or committed. It is totally another thing to give arbitrary 
lK>wer to authority to arrest persons without warrant and tluit, too, on mere 
suspicion. What .is happening now is to terrorise suspects. Past experience 


the crimes imputed to them. Whenever the Government resorts_to arbitrary 

it. 


has not popular opinion behind it. The theory that he has set up a system of 
terrorism must be rejected, there is no evidence to support the charge. You 
cannot win popular election by terrorism, nor can you hold a large party 
together bv it There is something inherently commendable to tho people to make 
Deshabandhu the undisputed master of the large majority in Bengal. The reason 
is on the surface. He wants power for the people, lie does not bend the knee 
to rulers, he is impatient to release Bengal and India from the triple burden. Let. 
him sing another tune, let him say that he does not. want freedom for the 
people, and he will lose his influence in spite of the terrorism imputed to him. 
I have my differences with Deshabandhu, but they cannot blind me to his 
burning patriotism of sacrifice. He loves the country just as much as the best 
of us. His right hand men have been tom away from him. They are all men of 
status, they enjoy the confidence of the people. Why should they not have an 
open, fair and ordinary trial ? 


Advice to Bbkcfal. 


“The summary arrest of such men under extraordinary powers is .the 
condemnation of the existing system of Government. It is wrong, it is uncivilized 
for a microscopic minority to live in the midst of millions under the protection 
of the bayonet, gun-powder and arbitrary powers. It is no doubt a demonstra- 
tion of their ability to impose their authority upon a people more numerous than 
they, but it is also a demonstration of harbarism that lies beneath a thin coating 
of civilisation. To the Bengalees who are on their trial, I respectfully say : 
If you are innocent, as I believe most of you are, your incarceration can only do 
good to the country and yourselves, if you will take it in the right spirit, we 
will not win freedom without suffering.’ To those who make the real anarchist 
and believers in violence, I urge, “Your love of the country commands ray 
admiration but permit me to say that your love is blind. In ray opinion, India s 
freedom will not be won by violence but only by the purest suffering without 
retaliation. It is the surest and the most expeditious method, but if you persist 
in your faith in the method of violence, I ask you to make a bold confession of 
your faith and dare to suffer even though it be unto death. Thereby you wil; 
prove your courage and honesty and save many innocent pei-sons from involuntary 
Buffering." 

The Indian Association’s Memo. 


Amidst all the din of protests in the country nono cued to make any re* 
presentation to the authorities, for bitter experience in the past has shown that 
in such matters Indian sentiment and view point count nothing .with tne 
Government. The Indian Association of Calcutta, however, wired their protest 
to the Viceroy and subsequently late in December issued the following memoran- 
dum on the subject 2— 

“The promulgation of Ordinance No. 1 of 1924 by His Excellency the Viceroy 
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and the action taken by, liim under Regulation in of 1818, won which'the 
Association had already the honour of comspondi&g which the Private 
SsiMtary to His Excellency the Tmmg,, luge eaagaged, farther and ms&m 
attention .of the Indian Association* His EpoaDe nsy. the Viceroy has been 
pleased to appreciate some of the points of new previously submitted by the 
MmmmMm and*has asked for constructive suggestions. The Assomsfcloa fcooord- 
ingly proceeds to submit further observations arising out of the situation- 

“Frem the Resolution of the Government of Bengal, Political Department, No. 
10850 dated the 25th October 1924, it appears that the Governor-General was 
moved by the Government of Bengal to promulgate the Ordinance with a new 
to Mpplemmting the ordinary criminal law. The statement of His Excellency 
the Governor-General with which tie Ordinance is prefaced, is based on what 
is stated in the Resolution of the Government of BengaL 

“The Association has carefully watered the growth of political life in this 
country for the last 48 years. It has been fin close touch with the people in 
general and with the politically minded classes in particular. On an anxious 
consideration of political life and tendencies of the people, the Association is 
emptatiodly of opinion that such movements as have been characterised as Re- 
volutionary cannot be mid to be connected with or attributable to political 
or with legitimate aspiration of the people or natural unrest in the 
country. 'The Association is strengthened in this opinion in view of the fact 
that fap^tfmble crimes that have in some case gone undetected and unpunished 
will hurt political progress, upon which the country at lam has set its heart 
more than anything else. Rut the Association submits with emphasis that the 
existence sod continuance of these crimes is not warrant for suspension of the 
normal laws of the oountiy or of remtroduotioo or duplication of extraordinary 
moaturoB , far some of which warrant was churned during the exceptional and 
critical tees <of the last war. 

'Normal methods are onerous ; but they stop crane more effectively than 
mmstve or extm»Sinaiy measures whkk though easy of executio n alienate tne 
people. Extoanimary powers give rise to evils of which the Government does 
not appear to take note. By investing the criminal investigation staff with 
these powers the Government have to come up to the State and the Legislatures 
for greater powers and a freer hand- 

The resolution speaks of intimidation fay revolutionaries with a view to pre- 
vent the conviction eff criminals. If a careful study is made of the trials of 
alleged revolutionaries it will be found that in a great majority of the cases the 
wttsaases spoke fie intfh and juries save their verdicts without being influenced 
for fear* and that there were convictions and sentences under the ord inary 
mmmm law. No doubt in a lew cases, the prosecutions foiled ; but having re- 
gard to the judgments, it is difficult to believe that those were not really weak 

Ca ^The following are some of the recent political cases that have been tried 
under' the ordinary criminal law 

1. The Saakantolla Murder Case. 

2. The Day murder Case. 

3. The Alipur Conspiracy case. 

4. The Mahiktolla bomb case. 

5. The Chflfogong murder esse. 

6. The Mirzapor bomb case- 
in the SankaritoUa murder case and the Day murder case the juries com- 
posed of a majority of Indians brought in verdicts of guilty. It is dear that 
intimidation, if any, did not influence the witnesses or .the jurors. 

‘In the Chittagong murder case an application was made to the High Court 
on faetaif of theBiaie for transfer of the case from the Chittagong court to 
some other court, on the ground that there was a likelihood of the jurors bmm 
intimidated. Tho High Court alter careful consideration of the materials plaoed 
before it on behalf of the praecuti rejected the application. The case is 
' now sub-judice, like the M«Mdk bomb case and the Hirzapur bomb case and 
no ootidv won can be drawn either fay Government or by the public with regard 
to them. 
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K in the Alipur Conspiracy case the jury returned a verdict of “not guilty.” 
1* was a mass of evidence placed before the jury and apart of the evidence 
was directed to showing that the Kona dacoity, to which the Bengal Govern- 
ment refers, was the act of the terrorists. 

The facts of the Kona case are as follows 

Two zemindars were murderously assaulted and died in hospital. One of 
them made a dying declaration m which % mentioned the names of the as- 
sailants and stated that a family quarrel wa.<n#e cause of the assault The 
assailants were identified by some ladies of the families of the deceased. The 
approver in the Alipur case stated that the Kona murders were the outcome 
■et apolitical conspiracy and that the taxi-cab in which the dacoits .went to 
Kona and came back from there was driven by him. One of the jurors desired 
to test the approver's knowledge of driving a taxicab. A test was held in the 
grounds attached to the court premises. It was found on .such test that the 
approver did not know how to diive a motor car ! 

‘There is a statement in the Government resolution tliat many facts in the 
possession of the Government could not be placed before the court and -that ;tfe@ 
accused were eventually acquitted. It should he borne in mind that. the 
evidence which was placed before the jurors if reliable and l>elieved by the jury 
and the court, was sufficient to ensure a conviction. But the evidence was 
mostly of the character of the evidence given \ry the approver to which re- 
ference has .already been made and there was hardly .any other course left ito 
the jurors than to return the verdict that they did. It was open to the judge 
not to accept the verdict but refer the case to the High Court. But the judge, 
who is a member of the Indian Civil Service, did not think it fit. to noise the 
reference. Government also liad the right to go up to the High Court if it 
thought tliat it had a good case ; but the Government did not do so. 

‘The public have to and can judge of these and similiar cases not 4m the 
Ijasis of repetitions about mere secret information or one-sick^ enquiries, but 
on the basis of tested evidence. It is difficult to believe from Hie record of 
cases in which convictions were as a matter of fact obtained, as also of those 
few cases in which there were acquittals, that a case can be made out 
establishing general miscarriage of justice in revolutionary cases under the 
existing law. 

‘The.situation with which we are faced is that there are sometimes violent 
crimes including robbery and murder which the Government attributes to 
political conspiracies. 

‘It is, however, remarkable that insnite of close and widespread .searches 
made suddenly on the 25 th October 1924, and the subsequent days, the police 
did not discover the stores of arms and explosives which the Government 
resolution would lead one to believe had been accumulated by the conspira- 
tors. The suggestion that the Police on that occasion were bent on getting 
the men, not so much as the arms, can be hardly convincing. Finding of arms 
later on at all events was to be expected, which however was not the 
case. 

The Association deplores that there should be murders, robberies and 
other acts of violence. They have unfortunately taken place even when 
Government has taken no risk by disclosure of names apd. facts at open trials 
in their attempt to bring offenders to bopk. The Association is as. anxious as 
the Government that the lives of its faithful servants and of citizens should 
not be unnecessarily and unvoidably risked. .Bast experience,. however, unfor- 
tunately show that even without taking such risk and even with the existence 
of special and extraordinary laws, such as the Defence of India Act, .these 
crimes have occurred. My Association therefore fails to see the justification of 
not only the suspension of the ordirsry laws .of the land but of resort to 
Regulation HI of 1818 and of simultaneous creation of Ordinance I of 1924 
which is proposed to be made into a permanent statute. Nothing can be gamed 
but a great deal is sure to be lost .by reiteration of the affirmation that Reforms 
cannot advance unless the objectionable Ordinance-finds a permanent place on 
the statute boeL . My, Association .cannot too often and too emaatioaUy 
reiterate its conviction that these crimes and political pr ogres s of the country 
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hm and on have nothin* to do with one another, and that the former do not 
appear to be intended to, nor can,, nor will, advance the latter. The Associa- 
te! after the most sbxmbs ocmderation is of opinion that the remedy adopted 
by Government is worse than the disease. 

'It should .be remembered teat there are times when panic or impulse neb 
the better of ludnment amongst those that are responsible for the executive 
administration of the country and serious, mistakes are made. The internment 
of Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra, MrAswim Kumar Dutta and some other gentle- 
mo m 1906, of Mis. Besant, Mr. Wadia and Mr. Arundale in 1920 are phases 
of the attitude of the Executive Government which have not been shown to 
admit of any explanation. 


The Association apprehends that among results likely to arise on account of 
the extraordinary powers with, which the Police have been and are proposed to 
be vested would be the following 

1. The Ordinance will interfere with the normal activites of the people. 

2. Social and . economic movements will be checked by the Police on the 

allegation that they are political movements in disguise. 

3. Too much power given to the police constitutes a menace to personal 

liberty. 

4. In villages particularly results in these directions will be the worst 

. ‘The Association may remind the Government of instances of deplorable 
mistakes on the part of the police, in sucli cases as the Midnapur Train Wreck- 
ing case and the Sindhubala case. Extraordinary powers vested on the police 
particularly on a permanent basis mean greater nsk of such mistakes. 

‘In their estimates of the extent and influence of the revolutionary movement 
in this country, the Indian Association does not agree either with the Executive 
Government, or with Mr. C. R. Das. The Government complains of exaggeration 
on tho part of some of their critics when commenting upon their acts ; Govern- 
ment should not at the same time exaggerate the revolutionary evil and base 
their acts on inflated and ill established estimates. 

‘The Association notices that in his Dinajpur (see postc) speech His Excellency 
the Governor observed as follows 


Reasonable men to whom I have made this reply have accepted it but 
they have then asked why not admit your evidence to two High Court 
Judges instead of two District Judges who are servants of Government and 
therefore not so impartial. 1 ’ .The answer to that question is that we cannot use 
the High Court except m . its judicial capacity. The service of examining in 
secret our evidence and advismg us as to its reliability is an executive service 
which cannot be performed by the judges of the High Court It is not our 
unwillingness ^to consult them but their willingness to serve in this capacity 
which precludes ns from resorting to judges of the High Court.’ 

This illustrates to a greater degree than the Association itself can urge, the 
enormous difficulties and undesirable effects attending the extraordinary proce- 
dure proposed to be adopted— difficulties under which even His Majesty’s 
Judges find it impossible to respond to the invitation of the head of the 
Government to assist it by investigations in camera. It was only to be 
expected that those with the high training and traditions of His Majesty’s 
Judges should have this and only this answer to the invitation of His 
Excellency the Governor. 

‘In. view of the submissions made above, the Association is unable to see that 
there is. any room or occasion for making what ha^ been called constructive 
suggestions on its part . 

‘The Association believes that if adequate and timely preventive steps are 
taken under tho normal law, and m cases brought to trial they are sufficiently 
prepared and properly conducted, there is no reason why these crimes should 
not be adequately dealt with and convictions secured. 

The 

necessity 
trial the 



__ urns upon the Government the 
1924 ana of bringing to immediate 
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1818. This revocation and these trials, in the ordinary* course of tar, will tend 
te mate an atmosphere of trot and goodwill which must be the common 
objective of the Qmmwmeot and the people alike, in the best and highest 
interests of both.” 

Lord Lytton on the Ordinance 

For long after the promulgation of tha^rdinance die Governments of Lord 
Beading ana Lord Lytton kept silent, but emr the conclusion of the Unity 
Conference at Bombay (see paste) on November 23rd when all political parties 
in the country joined hands in damning the Ordinance and the Regulation ICE of 
1818 under which altogether some 96 men, mostly Mr. Das’s followers, 
had by now been spirited away. Lord Lytton felt die need for opening his 
own campaign. It was at Malda on November 24th that his Excellency 
made ms first pronouncement in justification of his unique methods. 
In that speech, Lora Lytton claimed that he was really defending the liberty of 
the subject! Bengal, he suggested, was the victim of revolutionary terrorism and 
repression was the only mode of saving her from its grip. The most sensational as 
well as the most important part of his lordship's speech was that dealing with 
the arrests. Lord Lytton contended that his police are omniscient, that he had 
been satisfied that all the arrests effected were based upon unimpeachable and 
conclusive evidence. “Men who live within the law are entitied to the protection 
of the law,” he said, “but men who defy the law, who live and act outside 
the law, who menace the liberty of those who live within it, who take upon 
themselves to decide without any process of law who shall live and who shall 
die, these men have no right to the protection of the law. They are outlaws. 
They are a danger to the state.’' Lord Lytton further asserted that “it 
is against such men and such men alone that the special powers which my Go- 
vernment have asked for and have obtained, are being directed.” “Every single 
man who has been arrested under Regulation HI of 1818 or under the new 
Ordinance,” Lord Lytton categorically stated, “is a member of a terrorist organisa- 
tion that seeks to attain its objects by violence and intimidation and proposes, 
if not checked, to carry out more murders. Every man too, who has been arres- 
ted, is being detained not on the isolated statements of a smgle informer but on 
the evidence from many different sources, spread over many months which has 
to satisfy the Government of Bengal as well as two independent judges, and in 
the case of the Regulation III prisoners, the Government of India and the Viceroy 
himself, probably the best-trained lawyer in India, that he is not merely a m'sm- 
ber of but active participator in this terrorist conspiracy.” The suggestion here 
was the deliberate one that men like Subhas Chandra Bose and Anilbaran Roy 
were not merely members, but “active participators” in revolutionary crime. What 
Lord Lytton asked Bengal to believe was that his theory and his / facts” were 
infallible and that she required to be saved by him from the evidence of men 
who affect to be her non-violent and devoted servants ! 

As regards the nature of the menace to the State, however. His Excellency 
in the same breath said : “The danger does not come from any popular move- 
ment. There is no spirit of revolt in the hearts of the people of Bengal There 
is no specially acute economic distress to cause a general unrest in the 
country. The peace of Bengal and the lives of its citizens are threatened 
by no popular rising, but by a comparatively email body of men ” And yet for 
this small body of men the Ordinance was promulgated under S. 72 of the 
Government of Lidia Act which gives the Viceroy power to be exercised only 
when there is an emergency, and Lori Lytton confessed that there was no 
emergency. Again, Regulation HI of 1818 definitely oomtemplates that it 
should be invoked for the “Security of the British Dominions fern foreign 
hostility and from internal commotion,” and Lord Lytton confessed there 
was no such commotion or unrest or revolt, or was his Excellency afraid to 
say that there was such commotion due to the activity of the Swarajists?. 
Perhaps the truth lay here more than in the spoken word. 

From Malda His Excellency then moved to Dmajpuf a few days after rad 
again referred to the arrests in Bengal. f tat , again, on Nov. 28th speaking 
at the St Andrew’s Day Dinner at Calcutta, his Excellency said 

“You remember the parable in the Bible of the husbandman amon g whose 

23 
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good crop! an enemy sowed tares daring the night So it is with the fair 
garden of Bengal where among the hestfhy growing, plants of constitutional 
progress enemies have sown under cover of darkness the rankest most poisonous, 
mmt choking weed which is to be found in a political garden— namely the 
weed of intimidation. Mr. G. R. Das has reoentiy told us that he has noticed 
these weeds— in fact lie says that he has seen more of them than we have, 
and his remedy is that we should give them more sun and water and he 
assures us that they will then turn into healthy and harmless plants. 
That advice perhaps seemed to him in keeping with the instructions of the 
husbandman in the parable, but as in affairs of State we cannot wait for the 
day of judgment to solve our difficulties, we have preferred to eradicate the 
weeds before they grew too rampant and to restrain those whe have planted 
them. Whereupon Mr. Das cries out: “ You have accepted my diagnosis but 
refused my remedy mid instead of destroying the weeds you are plucking 
up my Swarajya shoots which are the healthiest plants in the garden.” 
Gentlemen, the reason why I de not accept Mr. Das 1 remedy is because he is 
not my gardener, and ma no responsibility for the consequences of his advice. 
If he had become my Minister when I gave him the opportunity, and if in that 
capacity he were now to say : 44 1 will be responsible for the lives of our police 
officers without the use of these powers,” then I should be prepared to listen 
to him. As he refused to take responsibility, he cannot now make it a grievance 
that his advice is not aooepted. 

“Our policy is not directed against Mr. Das’s party nor against any other 
political party working within the constitution for the establishment of a national 
system of Government in India, but against a terrorist organisation which aims 
at the overthrow of the present Government by force or its coercion by murder 
and intimidation. Members of that organisation will not be allowed to screen 
themselves behind any other political label or obtain immunity by claiming 
membership of a party which professes to repudiate their methods. 

“The leaders of all political parties in India have a very grave responsibility 
for the present situation. It they had had the courage to remain true to their 
publicly avowed principles of non-violence, if they had said without any qualifica- 
tion.—' we have no place for the bomb and the revolver in the nationalist 
movement, we will not accept the help of those who use them. Whatever the 
ideals may lie of those who use these weapons, they are so damaging to the 
credit of our cause that we will support any Government however constituted 
in suppressing them* If they had had the oourage to say that when this 
menace first made its Appearance, there would have been no need now for 
the special powers we have been forced to use. But instead of doing that they 
have either condemned the means for the sake of the end, or they nave allowed 
themselves to be blackmailed into betraying their principles. 

“Mr. Das claimed that freedom is his birth-right. Certainly, but it is mine 
too— it is Mr. Tegart’s— and the first birthright of any man is the right to live. 
Our determination to suppress intimidation is as much in the interest of Mr* 
Das himself as of any other political leader. The day may come when he 
himself may be in a responsible position, and opposed by an irreconcilable 
minority. What would become of his birth-right if those who could not accept 
his policy were to be free to terminate his existence, and where could he turn 
to protection if Government were not strong enough to afford it ? 


Lord Lytton’s Durbar Speech 

But the most remarkable speech of his was on December 2nd at a Durbar 
held at Government House, Calcutta where he launched some fresh ingenious 
charges. Said his Excellency :— 

“In the early years of the last revolitionary movement the ordinary 
law was used as often as possible but it proved wholly inadequate. 
Apart from the murder of irvestf siting officers, of witnesses and of 
geprovers, the -''testimony of the revolutionaries themselves 

■to* that for the gorpoee of preventing the growth of the movement w 
the spread of iuBmglatum, it was absolutely useless. It was not until 
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the Defence of India Act gave to the Govt, the powe rs which we 

have otrtamedunder the recent Ordinanoe that the movement of that day vn 
suppressed. We ourselves have had recourse to the ordinary law in the hat 2 
years and we have found it equally ineffective. If men con be murdered even 
on mere suspicion of having ..made confessions or supplied information, what 
hope is there that others will dare to face publicity ? No court which cannot 
guarantee immunity to the witnesses tbg testify before it can be expected to 
arrive at the truth in political cases. Those who urge us to have recourse to 
the ordinary courts of justice have no power to guarantee the safety of the 
witnesses we might produce. The Courts of Justice themselves have no such 
power and have no responsibility for any harm that may come to those who 
testify before theta. That responsibility rests with the Executive Government 
alone and as Head of the Executive in Bengal I say finally and definitely that 
we will not produce our witnesses before any tribunal unless we can guarantee 
their safety if they speak the truth. 

“A suggestion has been made in some quarters that we should submit our 
evidence in secret to one or two impartial men whose verdict would carry 
greater weight than our own. 

‘This is a very plausible suggestion and one which I cannot lightly meet 
But there is one very obvious objection to the form in which it is mid. The 
responsibility for executive action must rest with the IxOTtive Government 
It cannot be devolved upon any one else. Even the Legislature has no respon- 
sibility for the selection of the individuate who have been arrested. Therefore 
I say the Govt of Bengal could never divest themselves of the rtsponsibilitr 
which is theirs and theirs alone for the selection they have made. Bnt I may 
be told that the Govt often seeks the advice of unofficial committees and com- 
missions in a variety of public matters. .1 agree, but that is always when Govt 
themselves have some doubt as to the oourse they should adopt or desire more 
information before acting. If the Executive cannot be trusted to carry out its 
responsibility, there is only remedy, namely, to change it Since in India, how- 
ever, the Executive Government is irremediable, it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that it should at least seek the advice of those who possess a taper 
raasure of public confidence than they do themselves. But here a practical 
difficulty at once arises. Who is to decide the personnel of the assessors ? 
The Govt naturally should select its own advisers but if they are not trusted 
neither will be the men of their choice. Govt however cannot be expected to 
seek the advice of their political opponents, and none but their own nominee 
would satisfy such opponents. The belief that there are men in India or any 
country in the world who in a matter of acute political bias whose impartiality 
is unquestioned by any one and whose verdict would be accepted by aD is 
unfonunatefy the dream of a visionary and entirely at variance with the 
reriitie6 of fife. 


Tt has been suggested that when I went on to say that threats . of 
violence had been used even against candidates to and members of the IiRriauh 
five Council, I was referring only to Red Bengal leaflets, the existence of which 
was first aaM to be an invention of the police and which opponents of the Govt 
have found it convenient to ignore or to laugh at No, gentlemen, it was not 
to these leaflets that I was referring but to letters addressed to the recepients 
threatening them with assasskttion if they did not withdraw their candidature 
or vote as they were bidden. And as outfit be expected, so rapidly ioes this 
foul poison of intimidation spread when once .it km been proved effective, ft has 
even found its way into the municipal a flairs of the mofussil which have not 
the remotest connection with the presenoe of British officiate in India or the 
form of the (institution. 
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'unities for constitutional agitation had then existed they would never have 

lesorted to violence.” 

He then laid down his conditions of a truce in the following words 

“The first step towards reconciliation and advance must be to bring about 
conditions which will make it safe to release those whom we have been obliged 
to arrest and I should like to make clear what those conditions are. 

“The first is to. make sure that those who organise and direct this terrorist 
movement have been restrained from employing their methods of intimidation. 
The second is to deprive them of the weapon on which they rely to make those 

methods effective. It has been stated in many quarters that the fact that we 

have made no large captures of arms or explosives is proof of their non-existence. 
This is a plausible argument but again it is disproved by facts. The existence of 
these arms and explosives is proved by the fact of their use. All the outrages 
that have taken place have been committed with automatic pistols of foreign 
manufacture that could not be legally obtained in India and must therefore have 
been smuggled into the country from abroad, or with bombs of a new type that 
have recently been manufactured. If the searches which took place on October 
25th did not lead to the discovery of secret stores of these weapons, that is be- 
cause the police on that occasion were mainly occupied with the capture of the 
conspirators. Isolated weapons they might possibly have found but it was not 
likely after the prominence which had lately t>een given to the seriousness of the 
movement and the necessity for some action to suppress it, that any stock of 
weapons or incriminating material would be kept in premises liable at any mo- 
ment to be raided by Govt. But although the first step was to secure the men. 
the capture of their weapons is, as I have said, a necessary preliminary to the 
consideration of their release. 

'The third and last indispensable condition is the passage of the Bill which 
we shall introduce into the Legislative Council to take the place of the Ordinance. 
When that Bill has become law and we have an effective means of preventing 
the revival of violent methods, we can then l»egin the process of reviewing the 
cases of those whom we have arrested with a view to restoring to them their 
liberty. Those who wish for the early release of tho State prisoners should 
therefore help us to satisfy these three conditions at the earliest possible 
moment” 


The Viceroy on the Ordinance 

The bureaucratic vapourings of Lord Lytton, however, failed to convince any 
one but those interested in killing national feeling in India of their worth ana 
every single sentence uttered by his Lordship was most completely answered 
and unmasked in the Indian press. At last the Viceroy himself came to his 
rescue and took responsibility for the repression upon himself. On December 
10th in the congenial atmosphere of the European Association, Calcutta, he 
made a long oration touching on the situation in Bengal. Unlike the flamboyant 
-He of Lord Lytton, the Viceroy’s speech was couched in conciliatory language 
lents were substantially of the same line. The reader will 
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One food at least followed from the repression— it unified thedifierent political 
parties in the country. The postponed “unity” efforts of M. Gandhi in the 
previous September now bore fruit The Swarajists ordinarily would have 
met m conference at Delhi on October 31st but the sudden burst of the 
Ordinance bomb-shell dislocated this plan. Mr. Das had to come down hastily 
to Calcutta and rally his panic-striken followers. All the provincial Swarajist 
leaden wired to Him words of sympathy and support and M. Gandhi himself 
came over to Calcutta on urgent invitation on November 4th. From that day 
eager and anxious conferences were held all day long between M. Gandhi and 
the No-Changers and Swarajists of Bengal. The impact of bureaucratic terrorism 
had unified all hearts in Bengal, and the earlier wrangle in political circles 
on inch matters as whether the Congress should be a political body with 
Swarajist supremacy, or a khadder and spinning machinery with No-changer's 
supremacy, now disappeared- 

Most of the Swarajya Party leaders made no secret of their motives, 
and hinted that the most effective challenge to repression would be 
universal boycott of British goods. Some favoured boycott of selected 
British goods and boycott of foreign doth but the Mahatma's attitude 
had undergone no change. While supporting the boycott of foreign 
doth as an essential duty, he maintained that the boycott of entire British 
goods was an impossibility and the qualification “British”, may accentuate 
Hatred. The Swarajists held that during the partition of Bengal the boycott of 
British goods was effectively carried out It did not necessarily signify hatred 
of the British people. It may be most properly regarded as a corrective method 
to awaken in them ,a true sense of their duty by the Indian people. 
Some leadens went farther. They declared that passive resistance should 
immediately be inaugurated in Bengal which she will at this juncture at least 
carry to the utmost success. 


The Gandhi-Swarajist Fact 

At last after 3 day's continuous discussion an agreement was reached 
between M. Gandhi on one side and Messrs. Das and Nehru on behalf of the 
Swarajists on the other. A joint manifesto was issued on November 6th giving 
the terms of the now famous 'Calcutta Pact' as follows 

“Whereas, although Swarajya is the goal of all the parties in India, 
the oountry is divided into different groups seemingly .working in 
opposite directions, and whereas such antagonistic activity retards 
the progress of fte nation towards Swarajya, and .whereas, it is 
.desirable to bring so far as possible ill snob parties within the 
Congress and on a common platform ; and 

“Whereas the Congress itself is divided into m two opposing ^ section 
resulting in ham to the country's cause ; and whereas it is desirable 
to reunite these parties for the purpose of furthering the common 
cause ; and 

"Whereas a policy of repression has been commenced in Bengal by the 
Local Government with the sanction of the Governor General ; and 

“Whereas in the opinion of the undersigned this, repression is aimed 
fa reality, not at any party of violence but at the Swarajya Party in 
Bengal and therefore at the constitutional and orderly activity ; end 
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“Whereas therefore it has become a matter of immediate necessity to 
invite and secure the co-operation of all parties for putting form the 
united strength of the nation against the policy of repression ; 

“We, the undersigned, strongly recommend the following for adoption by 
all parties ana eventually by the Congress at Belg&um 

'‘The Congress should suspend the programme of Non-Co-operation as 
the national programme except in so far as it relates to the refusal 
to use or wear cloth made out of India. 

“The Congress should further resolve that different classes of work of 
the Congress may be done as may be found necessary by different 
sections within the Congress and should resolve that the spread of 
hand-spinning, hand-weaving and all the antecedent processes and 
the spread of hand-spun and hand-woven Khadas,r and the pro- 
motion of unity between different communities, specially between 
Hindus and Mahomedans, and the removal of untouchability by the 
Hindu from amongst them should be carried on by all section within 
the Congress, and the work in connection with the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures should be carried on by the Swarajya Party 
on behalf of the Congress and as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation and for such work the Swarajya Party should make 
its own rules and raise and administer its own funds. 

“Inasmuch as experience has shown that without universal spinning 
India cannot become self-supporting regarding her clothing require- 
ment 'and inasmuch as hand-spinning is the best and the most 
tangible method of establishing a visible and substantial bond between 
the masses and Congressmen and women, and in order to popularise 
hand-spinning and its product Khaddar, the Congress should repeal 
Article 7 of the Congress Constitution and should substitute the 
following therefor “No one shall be a member of any Congress 
Committee or organisation who is not of the age of 18 and who 
does not wear hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar at Political and 
Ooifw functions or while engaged in Congress business and does 
not make a contribution of 2,000 yards of evenly spun yam .per 
month of hi3 or her own spinning, or in case of illness, unwilling- 
ness or any such cause, a like quantity of even yam spun by any 
other person”. 

This pact meant a great deal of mutual concessions inorder to secure a 
united Congress. Non-co-operation was suspended inorder that all politioal 
parties in the country could come to the Congress and denounce the new orgy 
of repression with an united voice. The Swarajists were declared to be * the 
Council section of the Congress because it was realised that there was much 
going on in the country which required to be combated more directly than the 
old N-C-0 Congress could— such, for instance, as the repression now started and 
other actions of the bureaucracy which were being fought so valiants by the 
Swarajists. But the three items of the Congress remained, namely. Untoucha- 
bility, Hindu-Moslem unity and Hand-spinning. The latter was made the basis 
of Congress franchise, and it was here that the Swarajists and other parties 
outside tile Congress were required to make the greatest sacrifice. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Repression 

On the eve of his departure from Calcutta <m 7th November M. Gandhi gave 
an interview to a mess representative and said:— 

“Repression should result in uniting the political parties in 
Indir because after such a careful study as was open to me 
I retain, the opinion that the rep ression is an attack upon the 
Swarajya Party, in other words upon determined and incoimitient opposition 
to the Government, no matter how constitutional it may be. If aU partial unite 
in expressing unaqilfocml disapproval of its policy, the OrovmmesA will realist 
that pubtioopmion is entirely against it Personally, 1 regret that at this 
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'&H6bA juncture there is no atmosphere for non-co-operation, or putting it more 
accurately, Civil Disobedience, for I consider that measures adopted by the 

W Government are such as to call for the strongest direct action that is open 
believers in the uttermost non-violence. It would be at once an answer to 
the Government for its arbitrary action and to the revolutionary party to show 
the futility of its methods. I regard both the repression of the type adopted 
by the Government and the violent methods of the revolutionary party as 
anarchy. The activity of the Government possibly more dangerous, because 
it is more organised and is adopted in the tfflwne of law. But I recognise that 
whilst we are warring amongst ourselves and whilst the atmosphere is sur- 
charged with violence, though for the moment turned upon ourselves. Civil 
Disobedience is an impossibility, but had the Hindus and Mahomedans not lost 
their heads and had there been no dissensions within the Congress I could have 
shown that Civil Disobedience was infinitely more effective ana expeditious than 
violent methods : that Civil Disobedience must always be non-violent, open 
and strictly truthful, makes it a weapon capable of being handled by scrupu- 
lously honourable men.” 

Asked as to what Bhould be the attitude of the non-official Europeans in 
India at the present time M. Gandhi said : “In my opinion their way is per- 
fectly clear. So for as I am aware, all India will co-operate with them in 
discountenancing and putting down anarchical activities, nut they are expected 
to appreciate the Indian stand-point. Indian aspirations, and make common 
cause with Indians in resisting the arbitrary use of authority and co-operate 
with them in their attempt to vindicate their right for freedom” But here 
lay the real rub. For it was primarily at the insistent demand of the European 
community that repression was at last inaugurated in India. 


The All-Party Conference 

The pact however was a mere recommendation by the signatories to all 
Congress men and other political parties. Accordingly it was soon followed by 
an appeal issued by Maulana Mahomed Ali, as president of the Congress, to ail 
parties to meet at a Conference in Bombay and accept or reject the pact as 
they thought fit It said 

“I am convening a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for 
Friday the 21st and Saturday the 22nd instant at Bombay to consider the 
recommendations published over the signature of Mahatma Gandhi, Desha- 
handu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru with a view to unite all parties and 
induce those who in 1920 felt called upon to retire from the Congress to rejoin 
it, and to meet the recrudescence of repression which is evidently aimed at the 
Swaraj Party of Bengal. I hope that every member of the All-India Congress 
Committee who can will make it a point to attend the meeting, and I take' 
this opportunity of cordially inviting also the non-omcial members of the 
Legislative Assembly, the Council of State and all provincial Legislative Councils 
and the Central Khilafet Committee and the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandak 
Committee and members of the Committees or Councils of (1) the Hindu Maha 
Sabha. (2) the Muslim League, (3) the Sikh League, (4) the Indian Christian 
Association, (5) the .Tamait-ul-Uleraa. (6) the Liberal Federation, (7) i the .National 
Convention, (8) the Arya Sevadeshik Sablm and the Am Pradeshik Sabha, 
(9) the European Association, 110) the Parsee Panchayat, (11) the Anglo-Indian 
Association, (12) the Sikh Sudhar Sabha, (13) the Parsee Rajtaya Sabha. I hope 
they will be able to attend the meeting and give the, All-India Congress 
Committee the benefit of their assistance and guidance. It is desired, to invite all 
interested in uniting all parties in resisting the repressive policy initiated by the 
Government of Bengal. I trust that the importance of the, occasion will be 
sufficient inducement for all leaders who can to attend die meeting. 

The National Liberal Federation 

In response to ft* invitation a meeting of the Council of the National Liberal 
Fefimtioii of mdiawasheld on the 20thNovember in the HaU of die Sarvauts of 
Society. Owing to short notice the attendance was not very large, uver 
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thirty members and they inducted representatives from Madras, 

Bombay, the United ft oy Sn oes and Berar. MnNarayan Vaahnu Gokhale presided. 

The Council passed fee following resolution in regard to repressive 
measures in Bengal : — 

(a) The <3oimcil of Ihe National Liberal Federation of India are strongly 
of opinion that the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance is far too 
•extensive in scope and. notwithstanding the provision of .appeal ip 
the fifth Court from the judgment of Special Commissioners, it 
^6^s^exoessive powers of arrest and detention m the hands of the 

Having regard to past experiences of the working of such measures 
ana particularly Regulation in of 1818, the Council apprehend that 
there are serious dangers in the employment of that Regulation as 
well as in the working of the Ordinance of injustice being caused to 
those whose political activities are of an entirely different character 
from those of persons engaged in anarchical conspiracies. 

(b) The Council of the Federation are of opinion that while anarchical 
crimes should be put down, the true remedy for the present political 
situation lies in the adoption of a to-sighted policy of constructive 
statesmanship which the Council feel assured is bound to evoke a 
response from the people of all classes. 

The Council next considered the Congress President’s invitation 
to the Conference of all parties to be held on the 21st and 
22nd November. Opinions from a number of individual members who 
could not be present at the meeting as well as some of the provincial 
Liberal organisations were placed before the meeting and there was a general 



It was a tactical move <m the part of M. Mahomed Ali to resign his right 
of presiding over the Conference in favour of softie one acceptable to all 
parties including the slowly moving political groups. 'Sir Dinahaw Ffctit’s 
choice ra\me»Deptioiftable aba his title to the % presidentship was due to his 
return from Europe feat toy day and only a few hours ago. 
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Mar. MAHOMED AH in opening the Conference said as the President of AXC.C. 
he had invited not only members of that committee bat representatives of all poli- 
tical parties and various communities in India with a view to consider what 
steps they could take to induce all parties to ioin the ranks of the Congress mi 
praticulary to induce those who felt in 1920 that they could not remain in 
Congress, and also to devise means whereby they could meet the repressive 
policy of the Government in Bengal. This was a meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee and of the friends they Bad invited. It would be in the fitness 
of things to invite somebody else to take the chair to preside over the Confer- 
ence. After the Conference was over they could hold a meeting of the A.LC.C. 
to consider the resolutions passed. He proposed that Sir D. M. Petit should take 
the chair and Mr. Vallabhabhai Patel act as Secretary of the Conference. 

Sir D. M. PETIT then took the chair. Sir Dinshaw asked their forgiveness for 
not being as qualified as they would expect him to be to preside over such a 
gathering as theirs. Besides he did not know the position in India owing to his 
prolonged absence from the country as all the news he had heard was through 
the scrappy and prejudiced columns of English newspapers. He had set foot m 
Bombay only that morning and he thought the only reason why he was appoin- 
ted President was because, being a non-party man, he was like Caesar’s wife 
above suspicion as a politician. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Speech. 

M. GANDHI then moved a resolution appointing a representative committee. 
Speaking on his proposal he said that in accordance with the invitations is- 
sued by Mr. Mahomed Ali they had met there in order to consider certain 
things, one of which, and perhaps the most pressing, was some action to be 
taken by the Conference, if at all it was possible, in connection with the repres- 
sive policy adopted by the Government of Bengal with the concurrence and 
approval of the Goverement of India. It was the desire of those who were asso- 
ciated with Mr. Mahomed Ali on the Working Committee and also of 
members of the Swaraj Party that there should be a resolution on the repressive 
policy arrived at by different parties represented there at the Conference and 
that the resolution should be passed unanimously. It was also the wish of 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, as also the Working Committee and members of the Swaraj 
Party, that all their deliberations and resolutions should be, as far as possible, 
unanimous. They had gathered together not to emphasise points of differences^ 
but to understand and find out points of agreement and to see whether it was 

P ossible for them to come together and to work together in connection with 
lose points of agreement One of those was some action in connection with 
the extraordinary ordinance published in the Government of India Gazette as 
also in the Government of Bengal Gazette and the action taken in virtue 
of the Ordinance and the Regulation III of 1818. S 9 far as he was aware 
there was this much consensus of opinion that it was possible to take 
some action at least to arrive at some declaration of opinion representing 
all parties that were represented in the hall. Unfortunately he had to add 
that the task of drafting a resolution was placed in his hands and he was 
not able to consult the heads of the different parties that had arrived for 
the Conference, but he had the honour and pleasure of waiting upon Mrs. 
Besant and he had discussed the resolution with her. He had not the pleasure 
and honour of waiting upon Mr. Sastri owing to the pressure of engagements 
and the rnumber of callers. He had to send the resolution early because he 
waB engaged iu showing that resolution to his colleagues. He had pleasure, 
in company with Pandit Nehru and Mr. Das, of discussing the matter with Mr. 
Jinnah, but he had not the resolution with him then. He had thought there 
should be no difficulty in coming to a unanimous decision on the repression that 
web going on in Bengal and he had promised to send the draft to Mr. Jinnah as 
early as possible but he could not do so. He wranted to tell them therefore that 
the resolution was not sprung on the Conference as a surprise and he did not 
want to do so. He proposed that 

“A small committee be appointed of this house consisting of mcml»ers 
representing every party that had taken the trouble of being 
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represented in the hail and at the Conference and that the Committee 
should immediately proceed to consider the resolution and arrive at 
a common draft or common resolution which should be presented 
before the Conference.” 

Therefore, if that proposal was passed and the Committee was appointed, they 
should straightway proceed with the consideration of the resolution. He was 
not suggesting names, because he did not know how many parties were re- 
presented there and how many were present there. He ventured to suggest 
that no more than two names should be suggested of persons belonging to each 
party. His own experience was that smaller Committees give better result 
He suggested that a Committee be appointed representing all parties in order 
to consider forthwith the draft resolution to consider repressive policy in 
Bengal and to report to the Conference which was to meet the next day. The 
report was to be handed over to the Chairman More 10 o’clock that right, so 
that the resolution might be circulated among me' ,ers of the Conference that 
had met there. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU seconded the proposal. Mr. Venkatram opposed on 
the score that th^y had adopted the old and discredited methods of 
secret diplomacy. Ji was for the Swaraj Party, which had said that the measure 
was aimed at its very existence, to justify its former boast by action in legisla- 
tive bodies. He was attacking Pt Nehru and his Swarajist policy when he was 
called to order. 

Mr- NATARAJAN supported the proposition very heartily. To whatever party 
they might belong, they all, he said, condemned the repressive policy of the 
Government now adopted in Bengal. He only wanted to make one suggestion, 
that the Cohimittee which was requested to frame resolution of that kind should 
also strongly condemn the outbreaks of the anarchist movement if it did exist 
in India. He did not know whether it existed or not. Responsible people in 
Bengal were speaking in two different voices. Some said the movement exis- 
ted m much deeper way than the Government suspected, while others said 
that it was mere fancy and imagination. He was not therefore able to make up 
his mind whether there was an anarchist movement or not. If it did exist, 
then it was a much greater danger to the country than the withholding of 
Swaraj from them. Therefore they must strongly protest both against the 
anarchist movement as also against the Government policy. 

Mrs. BESANT had no doubt that the resolution before them was very carefully 
considered but if there was going to be a Committee they must give it some 
definite lead. She then spoke at great length justifying the Ordinance of the 
Government of India and said there were ample safeguards in it. She was not 
wholly prepared to approve of the Ordinance but she supported Government 
policy, because she thought there was a dangerous conspiracy in the 
countnr. From events that were taking place in Bengal ana outside 
that Province, there was sufficient ground for believing and proving that 
the anarchist conspiracy did exist in India. She then instanced, the 
murder of Mr. Day, the Postmaster murder, and one or two other cases, 
and asked whether these murders were not sufficient justification for 
Government action^ They had also to take into consideration the Cawnpore 
trial and the judgment of the High Court in appeal. That conclusively proved 
that there was a Communist Party in this country behind which was the Third 
International in Russia. Considering the Penal Clauses she thought the sen- 
tences were very light She asked them to take into consideration Roy's letters 
and the doings of the Third International at Moscow which was behind the 
whole thing. She did not thirl that the measures were aimed at the Swaraj 
ftart y^for t^e Ordinance had expressly excluded offences under sections 124 

Mr. Radhakant MALAV1YA opposed the previous speaker. He was not going 
to mention the three murders referred to by Mrs. Besant because he did nut 
know whether they were ordinary murders or political murders. He did not 
know also what had happened in Bengal and he could not speak very intimately 
on the iwfe. Referring to , the judgment passed by the Allahabad High 
Court, he said, he himaetf was the High Court pleader there and the judgments 
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j w»rd there would never he pamed by any High Court in any countr y. The 
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Besant was arrested she had appealed to the High Court they would 
passed a judgment which she would not have liked, but which she now 


have passed a judgment which she wouk 
asked them to accept as God’s truth. In 


particular matter he would place 


the evidence in the case before any two lawyers and he doubted whether they 
would accept it as final. What did the Chief Justice say in regard to flange 
although he had disapproved of the terms of Key ? The Judge said that Dange 
had to keep himself within the law and therefore he had written that letter. 
It was not justice at all and it was on. that judgment that Mrs. Besant had 
based her arguments. At any rate as far as Dange was concerned, he would 
never have been convicted anywhere had it not been for th* Allahabad High 
Court (Mr. Das Outside India, you nmn ?). Continuing, Mr. Malaviva said the 
sentences given in Allahabad were unheard of in other countries ana he hoped 
that Pundit Nehru would bear him ou& 


Mr. GIRISH CHONDER complained that they were criticising the Coounimist 
Party which was not represented in the hall at the Conference. They should 
not care for the judgments in the conspiracy cases for he himself was concern- 
ed in such cases; Wherever there were such cases the accused were to be 
found guilty and sent to the Andamans. They were now suffering is Bengal 
because they had accepted non-violent N. C. 0. There were Communists in 
England and there was also a member of Parliament and nothing was done to 
them. 


Mr. A. M. SURVE M. L. C. said they could undoubtedly pass that resolution 
if they were opposed to the policy of the Government. But they were losing 
the most important opportunity and not giving attention to the most important 
item and gave attention to a secondary item. Supposing the resolution recom- 
mended by the Committee was not passed unanimously by the Conference, what 
would happen then ? Let them have unity first, and if they had unity that piece 
of legislation would not be on the statute book for one minute. Let them appoint 
a Committee to bring about union, he concluded. 


Mr. (Sheriff) DEV HI KANJ1 seconding said they had taken the second item 
first and the first item second, which ought not to have been done. 


Mr. A. BAMASWAMI MUDALIAR.M.L.C.(Non Brahmin. Madras) agreed with 
Mr. Surve. They had been called there to find points of agreement and the first 
business of the Conference was to find those points of agreement. His own 
party had already condemned the Ordinance and their paper had also condemned 
it. It "was perfectly fair to say that those who had come there had done so to 
find points of agreement between the parties. He had & feeling that the conference 
was asked to condemn the Ordinance which was said to have been intended 
against the Swaraj Party in Bengal and after that resolution was passed they 
could be sent back bag and baggage. He moved an amendment that the consi- 
deration of the resolution proposed by Mahatma Gandhi be postponed untill the 
question of unity was discussed first 

Mr. B. Muniswami Naidu seconded the amendment. Mi. M. E. Patel 
agreed with the previous speakers as the essential purpose of the 
Conference was unity between the parties in the country. They had to over- 
come disunity in the country first among political parties and then they could 
consider the repressive policy of the Government 

Mr. 8. SATYAMURTI M. L. (Madrasi said as Mrs. Besant had spoken with 
frankness, he also would speak with frankness/ They should accept the propos- 
al placed by the Mahatma before them and they should vote for it. Be did not like 
the bargaining spirit suggested by some members that if you make it possible for 
us to enter the Congress we shall condemn the Ordinance of the Government were 
they or were they not in opposition to the barbaric method® of the Gove xunent 
of Bengal? If they were in favour of that policy, then they parted comply. If 
they condemned it then they should pass the resolution. Mrs. Besant had spok- 
en to them of repressive laws to England, bat they must remember that in Bag* 
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had every two or feme yean people sent representatives into Parliament who 
were responsible to 8b p carte hot m India they were governed fay a foreign 
sft«onsifale Government sad the momenta man made himself too inconvenient to 
the Government he was pot into the jail. He gave tne name of Mrs. Besant herself 
m the days of A# Home Rule League Agitation. In England they had to pass 
such laws through the Houses of Parliament before they could come into force. 
If there was an anarchical conspiracy in Bengal he asked why they were not 
able to arrest a single person whom they could bring for open trial before a 
court of law; but they had been arrested under an Ordinance and the Govern- 
ment was under no obligation to bring them forward before a court of law. The 
murderer of Mr. Day, they must remember, was arrested by Indians and con- 
itmaed by an Indian jury and therefore they could not say that the Indian jury 
was intimidated by anarchists or even witnesses were so intimidated. He 
did not ask them to pass the resolution in pity for the Swaraj Party, but if 
they had any self-respect left as Indians they should adopt the , resolution 
on behalf of their Indian brothers who were now in jau. Why had the 
Viceroy not laid all his cards* on the table and placed the whole matter before 
the Assembly, although he had those statements before him for a long 
time past? 

Sardar RAJA SINGH supported the resolution and compared the sufferings 
of the Akalis at Gurkha Bagn and other places with those of Bengal under the 
Ordinance. 


Mr. BEPIN CHANDRA Pal, supporting the resolution, said the proposition 
was a simple one. Mr. Natrajan would be on the Committee and Mrs. Besant would 
also be mere. There were differences of opinion about the objective of the re- 
pressive measures and he asked the Committee to leave that question out al- 
together. They might he sure when Mahatma Gandhi was on the Committee 
that he would not condemn violence on one side and support violence on the 
other side. He appealed to them not to isolate Bengal as they had done once 
before. * 


M. Gandhi’s Reply. 

M. GANDHI, in replying to the debate, said the Committee was empowered 
to consider* pros and cons” and, if the Committee thought there was violence and 
it should be condemned, it would not fail to do so. He proposed only to answer 
the points raised by Non-Brahmin friends Mr. Surve and Sheriff Devji 
Kauji. He feared they were putting the cart before the horse. They had all come 
there to see whether it was possible to combine on a common platform. 
If it was possible for them to agree to a proposition then it would 
be possible for them to find a common platform. If they failed to 
agree in such things, then what hope was* there of agreeing in the larger field. He 
had in view a contingency that they might not be able to agree at this present 
juncture upon a common policy and appoint common measures that would 
enable them to join Congress. He agreed with Mr. Pat that they should not 
allow Bengal to be isolated. They must not commit that mistake again. The 
Government had asked the public of India to support them. If the Committee 
thought that they should support the Government they would not hesitate to do 
so and such a thing was not outside the scope of the Committee. Instead of 
bringing such a proposal at the fag-end of the Conference, he thought they 
should consider it when their minds were fresh. 

The resolution was then put to vote and passed, only about 25 voting for 
the amendment which was thus thrown out 


Tax Committee. 

On .the motion of Ptmdit Medial Nehru the Conference appointed the 
hfilowing: Committal— ^hajig^. M. Gandhi ; Members: Messrs. C. R Das, 

. JimMll, J..R Petit Dr. Besant, kr. B. C. Pal, Pundit 

», Lala Harkishenlal, Mr. C.V.8. Mam- 

Dr. Anaari, Mr. Abul Kalam And, Dr. 
Mr. ¥. J, Patel and Mr. A. N. Sum. 
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Mrs. Besant signified her unwillingness to serve on the Committee as she had 
already made up her mind that she would only be a hindrance, but persuaded by 
Messers. G. K. Deodhar and Mahomed Ali she agreed to be on the Committee. 
Mr. Das also was at first unwilling but, persuaded by friends, finally agreed. 

Mr. M. A. JINNAH at this stage rose and pointed out that there would be no 
use if the Conference decided question^ by votes. Votes meant difference of 
opinion. He thought agreement should be voluntary. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU replying to Mr. Jinnah, reminded the Conference of 
Mn Gandhi’s opening remarks that they should not emphasize points of difference, 
but find out points of agreement. The speaker also said that questions would 
be decided not by the individual but by party votes. The motion was carried. 

The Conference then adjourned till the next day. 


BOMBAY, 22 NOVEMBER 1924 .. 

Next day the All Party Conference met again. In the unavoidable absence 
of Sir Dinshaw Petit, the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was voted to 
the chair. 

Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI then moved the draft resolution of the committee 
of the Conference settled on the previous night on the Bengal Ordinance. 
The resolution reads as follows 

(a) While firmly of opinion that anarchical organisations can never secure 
Swaraj to the people of India, and while disapproving and condemning 
most emphatically such organisation s,, if, any,, this Conference, 
representing all classes and communities in India and every variety 
of political opinion, views with the strongest disapproval and 
condemns the action of the Governor-General m promulgating the 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance 1924, as , wich an extra- 
ordinary measure, being a direct invasion upon individual liberty, 
should not have been enacted without the sanction of the Legislature, 
and as it easily lends itself at the hands of the Executive to 
grave abuses resulting in implicating innocent persons and m inter- 
fering with constitutional political activity, as past experience ot 
similar measures has repeatedly demonstrated— 

This Conference urges the immediate withdrawal, of the Ordinance 
and the trial, if necessary and in accordance with ordinary law, ot 

the persons detained under it. ■ ... . ■ _ , . , . 

This Conference further urges that Regulation HE of 1818, which gives 
the Government powers of arresting, and confining persons suspected 
of public crimes without warrant, without trial and without statement 
of reasons, for such arrest and confinement, should be forthwith 
withdrawn 

W) This Conference records its conviction flat the present political situa- 
tion in India is due to denial of just rights long overdue to the 
people and that the speedy establishment of Swaraj is the only 
effective remedy therefor. 

Mr. Chuttahari’s Speech. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Chintamani made a long 
hour. The mover congratulated the country on the fact of being able to bring 
together after so many years Inditms of various shades of opinion on 
platform. Whatever might be the differences on other questions, all were awe*^ 
on the question of the Bengal Ordinance. In inviting the. Conference whom- 
heartedly to support the resolution, Mr. Chintamani traced in 
of repression in Various provinces since the year 1897 .and msto^d what ^ 
characterised as various unjust deportations to prove that the Govennnent njfl 
always been anxious to keep the legislatureana the people always m the darx 
whenever they launched on repression. What was the_ meaning, asked tne 


(b) 


tc) 


whenever tney launonea on repression, wnm ^ ~ ~ 

speaker, of the Viceroy letting the members of the Central 
and then suddenly springing upon the counto the obnoxious ^Oitoance ? m me 
absence of any consultation with the Legislature be would unhesitatingly say 
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that the Goveraor^General had absolutely no justification for promulgating the 
Ordinance, If the Viceroy could not trust the present Assembly for safe pas- 
sage of his Ordinance, was there not after all Hurt; tame instrument the Council 
of State ? In his opinion the ordinary law could cope with the situation even if 
ahatrchy existed. He had no doubt that the practical effect of the Ordinance 
would be to implicate inBa«at persons and detailed the deportations of the Nat- 
tu brothers^. Mr. Aswini Kumar Dutt and Lala Lajpat Rai. He also recalled the 
net that Lala Harikishen Lai who was ordered by the Marnal Law Tribunal 
to be deported for life, &nd whose property was ordered to be confiscated, was 
18 months later called upon by his provincial Government to be a colleague of 
the Governor of the Government. Dealing with Regulation IH of 18li6 Mr. 
Chintamani quoted the late Sir Rashheliari Ghose and cliaracterised it as a law- 
less law. Concluding the mover said that all troubles in the country wore due 
to withholding of the peoples’ rights for too long a period. He would «sk the 
Government if they had been able all these days to suppress anarchy by their 
special legislation. By Swaraj they could kill anarchy. They wanted to be in 
Lidia what South Africans, New Zealanders, Australians and Canadians were 
in their own. They were all agreed that India shoifid have Dominion status. * 

Mr. BEPIN CHANDRA PAL, who on rising reoeivedan ovation,. seconded the 
resolution. In doing so Mr. Pal observed that he was the silent parent <of the 
resolution. He thought that the framers of the resolution were quite right 
in not commiting themselves on the fact of the existence or non-existence of 
anarchical organisations, because they had no evidence on the point. It was 
all sham to say that secret trialB were necessitated on account of witnesses and 
; uries being tampered with. He asked if there was a single instance, except the 
tase of Babu Arabindo Ghose, where any conspiracy (brought forward by the 
Government had failed, where witseues were not got and where the juries did 
not, on Police evidence, convict prisoners. He would boldjy say that the Govern- 
ment did not whnt any independent witnesses, but were satisfied with Police 
evidence. They dared not bring fotrwaad their secret sea-vice agents. Continuing, 
Mr. Pal strongly condemned Hie Vieerpyte action in not consulting the Assembly. 
Even if he did not want to trouble himself with the Lagkfoture, he ought to 
have invited persons of the type of Pandit Motilai Nehru and Mr. Jinnah and 
placed all facts before them ana tried to take their consent If they were con- 
vinced at the worst they might suggest a few changes here and there in the 
Ordinance, but were sure to give him support if necessary. The speaker thought 
that the analogy of British Parliament was a mistake because in that free 
country, where the Executive was responsible to the people, the Executive when- 
ever it wanted to take extreme measures, invited the opposition and tried to 
convince them of the reasonableness of any move proposed by it. In this 
country it was all different. Concluding, he opined that by revolution India 
could not get Swaraj. No country in the world got Swaraj thereby. Mr. Pal 
quoted Bertrand Russel to support tl\p contention that Governments created 
revolution, and then to supress their own creation they started a counter revolu- 
tion as now in Bengal. 


Amendments Proposed. 

Mr. R. VKNKATRAM then moved an amendment that clause (d) iu the re- 
solution be, dropped. He said that their demand was well-known. He particu- 
larly objected to the clause because the word “Swaraj” was defined by Mr. 
Chifiiamani as Dominion status or Self-Governmet within the British Empire, 
whereas he thought that they had departed from that position long ago and 
accepted Mr. Gandhi’s lead in that they would be in the Empire, if possible, 
and outside it if necessary. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Galkitn. When put to vote it was 
declared lost, only the mover and seconder voting for it 

Mr. Bishwanath Mukherji then moved that instead of the words “constitu- 
tional political activity” in =. the first clause of the resolution the words all 
legitimate, peaceful ana eonefitotional political activity” may be inserted. Mr. 
Mukherji said that the as originally worded betrayed them in the 

hands ot the Liberals. The amendment was lost far want of a seconder, 
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■ Mr. GEORGE JOSEPH then moved another amendment that after the words 
if any” in the clause (a) of the resolution the words “as also all instigations 
thereto and countenancing thereof, if any,” should be added. In moving his 
amendment Mr. Joseph made a long speech justifying his amendment He 
wanted, he said, to carry the resolution to its logical end. Of the existence of 
anarchical organisations they were doubtful, but in the country there was silent 
sympathy with revolutionary activities. Thgt spirit had to be suppressed. The 
peril of countenancing revolutionary activity was indeed greater than the activity 
itself. As long as they were poiilitians they must keep their hands quite dean. 
They should not depend on these organisations to force the Government’s hands 
for any reform or power. In Irish history Para ell was charged by the British 
Government with being in league with the Terrorists. On that basis they tried 
to suppress his political influence. Again the present Premier of Paly rose to 
power by making use of Fascism, but what was rhe result ? Revolution had 
been succeeded in Italy by bitterness and fighting in every village. If .they 
allowed any alliaice with the territorists in India, they would have to fac? the 
same consequences. They must no t fail to remember that anardiists fed not 
on money but on public sympathy So far as the present resolution was" con- 
cerned, anarchists in Bengal or elsewhere, if they existed, were quite capable 
of ignoring their condemnation of revolutionary activities and only gloat over 
their condemnation of the Viceregal action. It was incumbent on them to guard 
against instigators. 

A No-changer in seconding the resolution alleged that there were people in 
that veiy liall who secretly helped revolutionaries, though outside they condem- 
ned their activities. (Cries of "Name them” from the audience.) The speaker 
said : “No. I shall not, I will not name them ; why should I ?” There were 
loud cries from the audience for names. 

PRESIDENT : The best way of allowing the proceedings to go on smoothly is 
to allow the speaker to go on. There were again insistent cries from the audience. 
The speaker refused still, whereupon a few called him a coward. 

Speaker : Cowardice is sometimes better than courage (loud laughter). 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU made a vigorous speech in opposing the amendment 
and called upon the Conference to reject Mr. Joseph’s amendment. In opposing 
the amendment he said that it was a well-known dictum of law that instigators 
and those who countenanced anarchism were as much criminals as anarchists 
themselves. He therefore wondered why such an eminent barrister and joumar 
list as Mr. George Joseph should move this amendment. The seconder when 
asked to give the names of the alleged instigators made an exhibition of non- 
violent courage (Laughter.) He was willing to name those persons. The man 
who moved the Gopinath Saha resolution and the man who reframed it were 
meant by the seconder as instigators. Continuing, the Pandit pointed out that 
everyone admitted that revolutionists were criminals. They were mad, but were 
they dacoits ? (A voice : "Murderers”.) Yes, murderers : but did they commit 
murders for personal aggrandisements ? They did them for the country. Wo 
doubt they were misguided in thinking the country benefited thereby. But 
they must take the motive into c msideration. Gopinath Saha’s motive was appre- 
ciated by Mr. Das in certain terms and iu different terms by Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Joseph intervening said “J had in mind not the Saha resolution, but the 
Andhra Conference’s resolutions on Rama Razu.” 

Pandit Nehru, contipuing, said that the Andhras were capable of taking care 
of themselves. It was perfectly clear to him that the amendment was not in the 
interest of law and order. The original resolution served the purpose quite 
well. They were a subject race and had a constitutional right to rebel. 

A voice : Why do’t you rebel ? 

Pandit Nehru : What do I do now ? (Loud laughter.) * 

Proceeding, he said they condemned both the Government who were respon- 
sible and the anarchists. 

The amendment when put to vote was lost by a large majority. The House 
then proceeded to discuss the original resolution. 
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Sir. E. NATARAJAN thought there was no need for Mr. Joseph’s amendment 
He admitted that freedom had often come in the wake of* revolution and 
anarchy, but opined that anarchy was morally wrong and was therefore 
oondeinnabie. Swaraj obtainable by murder and rapine was not worth 
having. 

Mrs. ANNIE BESANT suggested that in voting the resolution should be put in 
two carts, "clause A and B and then C and D. Her misons wore personal. She 
cou’.J not conscientiously vote for the first two clauses, but whole-heartedly 
supported the latter two. Incidentally she mentioned that the members of her 
Convention were froo to vote as they chose. 

Sirdar Mangal Singh in view of his experience of the abuses of ordinary law 
opined that the Bengal Ordinance was likely to be abused to a great extent. He 
assured the, Bengal Swarajists of Punjab’s support in their hour of trial. 

Dr. Ansari supported the resolution in Urdu. 

Mr. SHAITKAT ALI in a fifcry and fighting speech assured the pessimists that 
the very fact of his supporting the icsolution confirmed non-betrayal by Mr. Gandhi 
of his followers in the hands of the Literals- If non-violence failed, there was 
some other course. He did not want peace and war at one and the same time. 
Though he considered the Swarajists {is a bane of the country, ho could notallow 
them to be touched by repressive measures. The Ordinance in his opinion 
was not aimed at any single party but was a challenge to the manhood of In<}ia. 
He would, however, welcome the Ordinance because it gave him an opportunity 
to prove his mettle. If the Government treated the resolution as no better than 
a scrap of paper then the force behind the resolution would sumchow assert itself. 

Mr. M.K. ACIIARYA M.L A- would have liked the resolution to have been more 
strongly woi-ded. Mr. A. N- Sui-vey supported the resolution subject to the 
reservation that if there was anarchy and the Government intended to put it 
down, he would support the Government. 

Mr. C. R. DAS, who was received amidst loud and prolonged cheers, said 
that he could not subscribe to many things in the resolution, but in view 
of the maximum support from the other parties he would support it. 
There was no doubt in Bengal that the Ordinance was directed against the 
Swarajists. All parties had now made up their minds to share the trouble' 
with the Swaraj Party, lie congratulated all assembled on the fact that 
the Swaraj Party’s name was not singled out in the resolution. Until 
such Ordinances were directed against the Liberals they could not. in his opi- 
nion, understand wha* it meant. “ If the truth is taken as admission”, continued 
Mr. Das, “I feel sure there is a revolutionary movement, not anarchical move- 
ment, in Bengal”. Proceeding, he said the question arose that if they admitted 
the existence of a revolutionary pirty, did 'it not follow that Ordinances were 
justifiable? On the contrary, the Government should hesitate before passing an 
Ordinance, for such Ordinances would result in strengthening the revolutionary 
party. Dealing with Mrs. Bcsant’s justification of the Viceregal attitude, Mr. Das 
pointed out that in the Kona Motor Diicoity case the accused was convicted 
without any evidence, lie repudiated the suggestion that juries and witnesses 
were tampered with, and submitted that in the Post Master Murder case and in 
the Gopinath Saha’s wise the witnesses and jurors were all Indians. Where was 
tampering here, asked Mr. Das, where the cases resulted in conviction? Speaking 
about t j Mirzapur Murder case, the speaker drew attention of the House to the 
bet. that Sluuita, the accused in the cose, who was kept in jail for two months 
and finally acquitted by the jury was murdered. How could it prove or give room 
for suspicion that that murder was duo td revolutionary conspiracy? In tracing 
in detail the history of the Bengal revolutionary movement, Mr. Dus said there 
was no revolution liefora the Bengal Partition. In reply to Lord Curzon’s 
challenge certain people took to violence, but, said Mr. Das, “violence is no 
remedy but human nature is human nature.” When Hindu temples were des- 
troyed and Hindu houses were molested by the Mahomedans on instigation 
during the partition days, how could they expect people to be non-violent? 
Police persecution was the cause of people taking to arms. “Revolution is still 
going on and will go an* There are youog men prepared to give up their lives 
{P" freedom. You cannot expect them to give up their hunger for freedom. I 
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wiB not have the revolutionary party condemned without condemning the 
revolutionary tactics of the Government Inspite of all defects I appeal to the 
House to support the resolution. ” 

After discussion the President the Right Hon. Sastry, announced that he 
was going to put the parts A and B together, then C and D separately. Hie 
first two parts put to vote were carried by m overwhelming majority, only four 
dissenting, viz. Dr. Besant, Lady Emily Lutyens, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarakadas 
and Mr. Ratansi Dharamsey Morarji. ^ 

The other two parts, C and D,were then put to vote and carried unanimously. 
Dr. Besant and her party also voting in favour. 

Unity Committee. 


After ascertaining the sense of the House the President proceeded with (he 
discussion of the resolution on Unity of all parties. M. Gandhi who was 
called upon to move the resolution did so in the following terms “This Con- 
ference appoints a committee consisting of Dewan Bahadur T. Rauaacharjar, 
Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao, Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas, Hie 
Rt. Hon’ble Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir T. B Sapru, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, 
Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Mahomed Yakub, Mr. M. H. Kidwai, Mr. Mahomol 


Ali, Mr. M. 

Pervate, Mrs. . 

Mr. J. B. Petit, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

Kelkar, Mr. Joseph Bautista, Sirdar 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Bepin Chandra 
President of the European Association, the 
Association, the President of the Christian 


A. .Tinnah. Mr. Shinde, Mr. Bhulabhai Desiu, Mr. T. V. 
Sarojini Naidu, Hakim Ajraal Khan. Mr. Abul Kalam Azad, 

T Babu Bhagawan Das, Mr. N. C. 

Singh, Lala Lajpat ’ Rai, 
Pal, Lala Harkishen Lai. the 
President of the Anglo Indium 

__ Association, (he President of the 

Non Brahmin Association ( and a few others whose names were added later) to 
consider the best way of reuniting all political parties in the Indian National 
Congress and to prepare a scheme of Swaraj m eluding the solution of Hindu- 
Moslem and like questions in their political aspects and to report not later than 
31st of March 1925, the Conference to meet not later than 30th April and the 
report to be published a fortnight before the Conference meets.” 

Mahatma GANDHI observed that after many years all parties joined together. 
In point of time and importance that resolution was of the greatest importance and 
of utmost necessity. The Government might take today Mr. C. R. Das’s head, but 
Bengal would go on and India too, but if they did not get political liberty they 
should die. Dealing with the resolution the speaker said that the question 
would tax the best minds of the country. He was a tom optimist Me felt 
that they were bound to come right if not for unity but for Swarajya’s sake. 
After reading Dr. Kitchlew’s telegram which wanted Unity without sacrifice of 
principles, Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to observe that he found insuperable dim 
culties in the way. He could not carry conviction about his spinningfranchise. He 
wanted some time to convince others or to be convinced by them. They must put 
heads together to find out a workable and substantial unity. Hie Committee 
proposed by him would frame the report for their consideration; Although it was 
painful to wait longer for unity, it was inevitable. Nobody could predict if the 
committee would come to any acceptable conclusion. Inspite of all the clouds 
hanging around thorn Mahatma Gandhi hoped that the Committee would penetrate 
into the darkness and find out a workable programme, 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. R. Das. 


An Amendment Lost. 

Mr. J. E. Mehta moved an amendment that the committee’s report should be 
ready before the 15th December of the current year. His reason was 
reat they should have a united Congress at Bclgaum. Hie amendment was duly 
seconded. Mr. Harisarvothama Rao supported the amendment 
Mrs. Besant said that if they wanted to draw up India’s constitution four 
months were not too long a period. When put to vote the amendment was lost 
only thirty voting for it The mam resolution was then earned unanimously. 

25 
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To Meet at Beloaum. 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI then addressed the meeting for a few minutes and con- 
gratulated the Conference on having paved the way for unity, lie suggested 
that all parti s, though thov coula not unite at the Belgaum Congress, should 
hold at least their own conferences at Belgaum. Ho asked amidst applause 
the audience to issue a mandate to the several parties present to comply with 
his request. 

. Mira Besant amidst cheers announced her intention of responding to the 
invitation on behalf of the National Home Rule League. Mr. Chintamani pro-, 
mised to consult his Council and regretted his inability to express any opinion 
on their behalf. Mr. A Ramaswami Mudaliar and Mr. A. N. Surve promised to 
influence. their respective parties to hold a joint non-Brahmin conference at 
Belgaum. Mr. Joseph Baptista amidst shouts of loud laughter observed that 
those, who would not come to Belgaum should be arrested without warrant, 
randit Motilal Nehru proposed a vote of thanks to the chair which was carried 
with acclamation. The Conference was then dissolved. 


The All-India Congress Committee 

Next-day, November 23rd, the All-India Congress Committee met at the 
same hall under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed Ali, and considered the 
Calcutta Pact. The proceedings began at 12-30 noon. 

• In opening the proceedings of the meeting Mr. Mohamcd Ali, President of 
the Committee, said that the chief subject for discussion would be the Gandhi- 
Das-Nehru agreement and called upon M. Gandhi to make a statement on the 
subject 

Mahatma Gandhi’s speech. 

M. GANDHI then moved the resolution accepting the Calcutta pact and 
made a speech in support of it M. Gandhi said tliat he was unable to consult 
the No-Changers in all stone he had taken ever since meeting in Ahmcdabad. 
Even the little he had discussed with them was of no consequence. He then 
described graphically the inward working of his mind. He mentioned.the dearth 
of support to No-Changers and the daily growing, strength of the Swarajists. 
He frankly told the former that he was no safe guide. He signed the agree- 
ment only in his individual capacity. The No-Changers’ sense. of loyalty to 
him need not in any way stand in the way of their duty to their own selves 
and to the country. He would simply appeal to their reason and to their feeling. 
Success of the agreement depended upon . hearty co-operation between both 
parties. Personally he had not changed his views on non-co-operation, much 
less on civil disobedience, but a soldier like himself should know where he 
stood and what he could do. He was free to admit that he had lost that power 
of commanding universal acceptance of his opinions. 

It was his belief that Swarajists to their best of ability and light wanted 
to do away with the system under which they were groaning, a system in 
condemning which he had exhausted all adjectives. Tne more he exjummed 
that system, the more convinced he was that that system should be ended if not 
mended. It was, M. Gandhi confessed, for want of ability that he had entered 
into an agreement with Swarajists. The objective of both parties was the same, 
namely, to end the system. If he found that he could achieve his object then 
he had no objection to work with the Swarajists. For him there was no escape 
from it The agreement was a concession on the part of both sides. He would 
not grudge Swarajists’ ascendancy in the Congress. It was their due share, it 
he believed that it was in the country’s interests to divide the Congress, he 
would be the first map to do so. He was aware that Swarajists were power- 
ful 4nd had the tot intellect of the country in their ranks. The Swarajists 
considered they could make no headway without capturing the Councils. 

In that respect they tad the sympathy and support of Liberals and other 
parties. They tad that advantage. They had produced wonderful results. They 
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ON THE CALCUTTA PACT 


'•ad *lteml the atmosphere m the Councils : they had for the first time 
Khaddar the ceremonial or state dress. They had on many occasions crossed 
swords with Government. It 'vould be idle for No-Chanirera to be blind to the 
foots and to tho things that stare them in the face. Without the country’s intellect, 

mHiap taftirlv m nvnnml-liir urifli fhnm ontitrnl«T ..1 vr_ 


either tacitly in symmthy with thorn or activ^^^K theNc? 

Changers by themselves could not show any tangible results. So, “as a wise 
practical man,’ he had coraq^o that agreement He would appeal to 
his No-Cluinger friends to view it in the {line manner. 

.« P 0 ?^ 11 referred to the Suggestions made in certain quarters 

that he hM. oompromised with the Swarajists, by allowing them to speak and 
work on behalf of the Congress. If the Swarajists were in a majority in the 
Congress, they had the right to use the Congress and its name. Ho was convinced 
| hat the Hengal Ordinance was directed against the Swarajists. Evidence accessi- 
ble to thorn had established the prima facie case against Government. If it was 
not a fact that the Ordinance was directed against the Swarajists, then tho 
Government ought to liave by this time contradicted complaints. If it could be 


practical man,” he had, comctJo that agreement He would appeal to 


proved that it was not aimed at the Swaraj ya party he had no objection to make 
amends. 

Congress Franchise. 


Dealing with the franchise M. Gandhi thought that complaints and grumb- 
ling on this matter if anv should come from the Swarajist camp. No-Changers 
believed m the capacity of the spinning wheel alone to grant them Swaraj 
which, was not the, intensity of feeling on the par; of Swarajists. Though 
Swarajists believed in the potency of Khaddar still they were of opinion that 
Khaddar alone could not bring them Swaraj. It was but recently that he 
suggested the, spinning franchise. It was at his instance that the Swarajists had 
giadty taken it up. There were many who sincerely were not inclined to the 
spinning wheel and he therefore modified it a little to suit the purpose. If the 
bwaraj Party should make the spinning wheel successful, he would unhesitatingly 
say that in a short time there would, be a complete boycott of foreign cloth. II 
required steady and systematised application. “No work no vote” should bo oil 
watch-word, said 3L Gandhi and continued to say that he had done nothin}, 
surreptitiously. He did not raise the franchise from four annas to three rupees 
After considering all these facts, if No-Changers were of opinion that it wat 
useless to yield, then they must not fear to say so. Similarly if the Swarajists 
felt that the Spinning franchise would not help them then they must reject it. 
If it was however accepted it must be accepted as an article of faith and they 
must see to it that it was worked successfully. It was with the spirit of 
working it that Messrs. Das and Nehru had taken it. They were as serious as 
the speaker himself. If all would put shoulders to the wheel, they could surely 
come nearer to Swarjy, M. Gandhi wanted the members to be frank on the 
matter lest they should later on embarrass leaders of respective parties. In 
considering this question they should have the country’s interests alone 
at heart 

Addressing the whole-hoggers, M. Gandhi said their business was to keep silent, 
iney were got to criticise Swarajists who went to councils not to spite No- 
uiangers. No-Changers must “spin, spin, spin” twenty-four hours and demon- 
strate to Swarajists, the potency of the spinning wheel. Infinite patience and 
industry were required. They must by all possible means help Swarajists. “I 
am not a lumihc. I am a reasonable man,” concluded M. Gandhi. “I am losing 
ground gradually. Now I have no hesitation in bending before the Swarajists 
ana Liberals, and, if it is necessary, I shall bend before Enjflishmen also. I believe 
that reason is with the Swarajists.” (Lond and prolonged cheers.) 


. On Mr. Mahomed All’s suggestion the Committee gave leave to the No-Changers 
f< S°9iu^ 0ttr to discuss with M. Gandhi the position created by the 
"Onhangers then retired and came back after an hour. It was under- 
ff,, 11141 after heated, discussion it was generally agreed among themselves 
the pact should be allowed to continue at present 

toe Committee reassembled, Mr. Shaukat Ali appealed to the Swarajists 
changes in the pact as the No-Changers felt deeply over the 
matter. Particularly he would mention the right given them to speak in Councils 
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m the name of the Congress, fie would ask for its deletion. In other respects, 
sa fer example m the matter of, repression, he would work with them ; if the 
Jiovemmemt declared the Swarajya party illegal, they had even no oK action 
to openly jam their ranks (Cheers/ 

Mr. R. Yonkatram then opposed the resolution on the ground of conscience. 
_ Mr. Hai^rvotiiaina Rao^suggested that certain changes should be made in 
He that Swarajists should not act in the Councils as agents 

of the Congress. Further the word “unwillingness” in the franchise clause of 
tiie ract should be substituted by “incapacity.” The last change suggested by 
jur. Kao was that Khaddar should be national and not merely a ceremonial 
uniform, 

Mr. C. R Das appealed to the house to allow the pact as it was and ho 
promised to consult his party and M. Gandhi and mate the change proposed 
u possible. Mr. Varadaehari supported the pa6t in spirit, but opposed it m detaiL 
ne was not afraid of rebellion against his leader M. Gandhi, in case it was 
necessary. The Congress was wide enough for another party. 

M. Gandhi in replying to the debate asked No-Changers either to accept or 
reject the pact m toto. They should trust Swarajists. They should not suspect 
that they would not promote iOiadHgr honestly. 

Mr. Das agreed with the No-Changers in the interpretation of every detail. 

.The resolution was then put to vote and carried by an overwhelming majority, 
Committeeth^ disso?* 1 0 !^ ^ Krishnaswami Iyer voting against it. The 

At the outset of the proceedings the Committee unanimously passed a reso- 
lution of condolence at the death of Bi Amina, the whole audience standing. 


Swaraj Party Council 

The Committee appointed by the Conference to secure the union of all 
parties under the Congress Flag held its firet meeting at Muzaffarabad Hall soon 
after dissolution of the Conference to discuss Sts programme of work. As the 
result of discussion it was decided to invite several party organisations 
throughout the oountry to submit by 20th December their respective conditions 
g>r re-entry mto the Congress together with their suggestions regarding the 
Swaraj scheme. 

• The meeting of tee General Council of the Swaraj ya Party, which took place 
immediately on the conclusion of tee All-India Congress Committee meeting 
with Mr. C. R. Das in the chair, was a short one. There w$re over 50 
members present and tee following resolutions mere unanimously passed : — 

(1) The General Council of tee Swarajya Party approves and confirms the 
arrangement entered into by Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru with 
Mahatma Gandhi on behalf of tee party at Calcutta on tee 6th November. 
(Then follows the Pact.) 

(2) This Council resolves that Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Neliru be 
authorised to add a note to the following effect to the Calcutta arrangement, 
m corisultation with Mahatma Gandhi “This arrangement does not preclude 
any Coutfress-man who, on conscientious grounds, dosires to practise non-co- 
operation m his own person, from doing so, without prejudice to and inter- 
ference with the activities of the Swarajya Party on behalf of the Congress* 


0- 


Provincial Affairs 

Legislative Councils 
July-Dee. ’24 



The Sikh Movement 

Three provincial matters of this period, namely the Sikh Akali 
agitation in the Punjab, the O. P. Council dead-look, and the Bengal 
Ministers’ ease in' Bengal are of all-India importance. Of these the 
Akali agitation, which had kept Punjab for the last 2 years on the 
Terge of a great revolution,, showed signs of abatement from July 1924. 
Evidently the province was getting tired of the great suffering whioh the 
Akalis brought upon themselves and also upon their supporters. The Bird- 
wood negotiations for the settlement of the Gurdwara bill broke off on 
June 4th but the real reason for the breakdown was not known till 
September 3rd. The new Governor of the Punjab, Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
had declared in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi in February 1924 
when he was Home Member of the Government of India, that* he 
would exert himself to bring about an honourable settlement of the Sikh 
problem. The S. G. P. C. accordingly acted in a spirit of accommodation 
and gave time to His Excellency to study the situation. On September 3rd 
the Akali veraion of the break-down of the Bird wood negotiations was 
issued. It stated that on the 17th April, after Sardara Jodh Singh and 
Narain Singh had had some preliminary conversation with Mr. Craik and 
General Sir William Birdwood, they met representatives of the Pra- 
bandhak Committee, both in jail and out of it. It was then mutually 
agreed that leaving the Nabha question out, a solution of the other 
matters should be considered. They told the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee that the Govt, wanted a compromise or some 
secret understanding. The Sikhs agreed to this and a draft was 
prepared /in which the Government promised to give a written under- 
taking that on the passage of a Gurdwara Bill to the satisfaction of 
the Sikh Councillors, they would release all prisoners arrested in 
connection with the Jaito affair, including those being tried in the Lahore Fort. 

Sardars Jodh Singh, and Narain Singh presented the draft of this 
statement to the representatives of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee on the 28th April, and they made some ordinary modifica- 
tions on religious grounds. To create a healthy atmosphere for A# 
Birdwood Committee, the Shiromani Committee proposed to suspend all 
agitation while the Government promised to withdmv its notifications 
declaring the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and Shiro- 
mani Akali Dal as unlawful associations and expressed its intention to 
stop further arrests and convictions. Sardar Jodh Singh bad obtained 
written authority for himself and for S. Narain Singh to correspond 
directly and sign the agreement on behalf of the S. G. P. C. 

On the 1st May, when both these gentlemen saw Ac represents ves 
of the Government Aey were told that the Government was opposed 
to any secret agreement and would publish that resolution for Ae 
information of Ae Government of India, but in this the Government 
had taken a different position. When Aia was shown to Ae Shiro- 
mani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee it observed that it could not 
discuss this matter when it was to be considered by Ae Government 
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d India bat if any complete lament was to be arrived Atttm 
prepared to tend * reply. 

On the 17 th Hay the Government banded over to Sudan Jodh 
g frurh and Narain Singh a draft on whieh the Government oi India had 
Mutated Its opinion. The Governmenti instead of toe promise of releasing 
5 l prisoners, was now prepared to renew the cuae of some of them 
&2id would release as many as possiUe^^There was no mention of the 
of Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh and other prisoners of the 
Lahore Fort JaiL There was a verbal promise to withdraw the eases 
safari them. The Shrromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee was not 
—Ipiiral to rely on a verbal understanding. While the negotiations 
were proceeding, the Government started a case against 22 Sikhs and 
one Sikh lady at Jaito. 

On toe 22nd May S. Jodh Singh was called to Simla and was 
shown a notification that the Government was going to issue about the 
breaking up of the Birdwood Committee, as no settlement had been 
arrived at. The Sardar stated that an honourable settlement was not 
possible. Next day he was informed that certain alterations could be made, 
but over the release of prisoners the Government’s position waa unchanged. 

On the 26 th May Sardars Narain Singh and Jodh Singh consulted 
the Prabandhak Committee who informed them that if the Government 
wanted to make a statement it should give it in writing that it would 
release all prisoners when the Gurdwara Bill was passed. The Shiro- 
numi Committee further said that the Jaito prisoners should be 
released, along with the others, or there should be an independent enquiry. 

On the 29 th May Government wrote and telegraphed observing that 
it was not prepared to make any changes, and if those proposals were 
not aooepted by toe 2nd June, the negotiations would automatically 
break up. Thus the negotiations were dropped because of differenoes 
on toe question of the release of prisoners. 

R E. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Policy 

The first important pronouncement of the new Governor, after his assump- 
tion of offioe in June, was on August 29 .in reply to an address of Sikh 
jagitdan and zemindars at Ambala. Its object waa to elarify in his own for- 
cible language the issues raised by the Akali policy of direct action s to w-affirm 
the doctrine of toe supremacy of law, to express sympathy with toe efforts of 
those who are genuinely oonoerned to maintain the purity of their religion 
and toe proper administration of their religious foundations, to emphasise 
that toe Govt wished to save the Sikhs from the discredit and loai of 
position which must be the tote of a oommunity which yields to toe advice of 
those who for whatever motive attempt to inculcate a mentality which 
k contemptuous of the rights of other cvmmunmes and subversive of 
toe authority of toe State*, and to give an assurance to toe Sikhs that 
the Government will npver attempt in the future ss it.haa never done 
in toe pest, to cheek the community in the fullest *■? 

religions practioes within the bounds of law and good mtazenship^ 
Bis Excellency dealt at some length with toe impheatowof a^poltor 
of diieet aetfon tod of the defiance of orders of a civil court no 
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further expressed the determination of die Government that it trill 
maintain the authority of law and enforoe the final decisions of law 
oourts. If the community felt that the law was badt it could ask for 
its alteration. “ We will not connive at what is oalled direct action 
in derogation of the rights of others and the claims of law" said 
His Excellency* "but we offer you our aid to seoure any legislation 
which will within reason and without undue prejudice to the rights 
of others secure you the undisturbed right to manage your own reli* 
gious institutions and endowments"; 

These and other remarks of Sir Malcolm Hailey's were intended to 
rally to the side of constitutional action all Sikhs who did not believe 
in the Akali policy of arid* -dug the desired end by mass action and 
defiance of authority and also those whose faith had by now been shaken in 
its effectiveness. As against the Akalis His Excellency made strenuous 
efforts by private negotiations and public addresses to rally the Moderate 
Sikhs to the side of Government and also to create a rift in the huge 
Akali organisation. To the Zamindars and Jagirdars His Excellency 
pointedly said that "an association such as yours, composed of men 
of influence and reason with substantial stake in the country " would be 
the best to solve the religious reform question. 

The Sikh Sudhar Committee. 

The efforts of His Excellency at once bore fruit A new Sikh party 
now arose. The Provincial Sikh Sudhar Committee, as it called itself, 
was an organisation of Moderate Sikhs of the Punjab. Its ostensible 
object was to bring Gurdwara Reform through constitutional means as 
Opposed to those adopted by the S. G. P. C. It held its first general meeting 
at Amritsar in the last week of September and passed several resolutions one 
of which related to an address to be presented to His Excellency the Governor 
of the Punjab, who had shown a keen interest in the Sikh problems for the 
amicable settlement of which the Committee had been formed. The 
Committee^ further congratulated those who had boldly opposed the Akali 
activities in different villages thereby evidencing the desire among the 
Sikhs to see the Akali menace finally undermined* In another resolution 
the Sudhar Committee expressed its desire to see Gurdwara reform ex- 
pedited and accomplished through constitutional moans and lor this purpose 
it requested the various Sikh Sudhar and publicity committees ctad other 
Sikhs interested in the welfare of the Sikh community to express their 
.tews on the Gurdwara legislation. A sub-committee of 22 gentlemen 
was formed to go through the whole Gurdwara question as well as to 
considet the opinions and prepare a draft Gurdwara Bill for consideration 
of the general committee. 

Another resolution stated that as the S. G. P. C. had been circulating 
unfounded rumoure about alleged interruptions of Ahhami PM at 
fell®, a loyal Jetha comprising representatives ‘ of various districts and 
Slates should proceed to Gurdwara Gangsar at Jaito and after finishing 
Atkand PcA sh ou l d proclaim to tbs publio tha t the inarching of 
Sahidi Jathas to that place was based upon non-religious grounds 

****** * dIllical gama dir *cted towards discrediting the 
British Government 
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like all other national movements io the last 2 yean the 
movement too was now showing signs of decrepitude. The people were 
tired of die long drawn struggle which demanded a continuous sacrifice 
and suffering too irksome for a people long inured to subjection 

Further, the movement required a standard of patienoe and discipline 
which it was difficult for the mass oi the people to keep up. It was 
thus an opportune moment for tn$L vigorous policy, of Sir Maloolm 

Hailey to rally the Sikh moderates wnd at the same time to break the 

strength of the Akalis. The anti-Akali propaganda rapidly spread and 
District and City Sudhar committees quickly rose up under the parent 
provincial committee. Funds were raised from the aristocracy and by 
official efforts and a huge organisation was gradually built up from 
October onwards. The decision of the provincial Sudhar Committee to 
send a Jatha of loyalists to Jaito to complete the Akhand Path 

was a great tactical move and caused considerable flutter amongst the 
Akalis. A number of meetings was held by them at Amritsar to 
decide what steps should be taken to meet the situation. In view of 
the fact that the Sudhar Sangat contemplated visiting Akal Takht for 
prayers before its departure for Jaito, the Akalis decided to hold a 
dewan in front of the Takht and collect a large congregation so as to 
prevent the Sudhar Sangat from advancing. 

On October 19th the Sudhar Sangat of one hundred loyal Sikhs, 
accompanied by* members of their Committee and patrons, including the 
president Sardar Shivanarayn Singh, Sardar Gqjjan Singh of Ludhiana 
and Lt Sardar Raghbir Singh of Rqjabansi, started on their mission. 
Prior to its departure for the Akal Takht, the Sangat held a dewan 
whioh was alleged to have been interrupted by a large orowd of 
Akalis and others. When the Sangat started" for the Akal Takht they 
were alleged to have been further molested and insulted on the way 
by the same orowd. Master Sunder Singh and Sardar Mangal Singh, 
two leading Akalis, hastened to the spot and spoke tor the crowd 
about non-violence and stopped the orowd from obstructing the Sangat 
whom they invited to prooeed to the Golden temple. But the leaders 
of the SudHar Sangat eventually deoided to retire having already been 
sufficiently assaulted, as they declared, by the Akalis. Sardar Mangal 
Singh and other Akali leaders present at the spot expressed their 
regret for what had happened and implored the Sangat in vain to 
visit the Akal Takht and say its prayers. The Sangat, however, retired 
without entering the Golden Temple. 

On October 20th the Sudhar Sangat reached Jaito. A oordial 
reception was aooorded to it by the Sikh moderates backed by 
the officials at every railway station on the way, and at Jaito 
Itself tike Sangat was reoeived with great enthusiasm by high State 
officials and residents of Jaito. The Sangat was then gracefully escorted 
to the Gangsar Gurdwara, where after reciting prayers it retired for 
the day to take up the Alhamd Path next morning. Prior to the 
Sangatfs arrival a notice, signed by the Administrator of Nabha, had 
been communicated to the Sangat. The authorities informed it that 
they were prepared to admit more than 50 Sikhs provided a 
written undertaking was sent to the State authorities— (l) 1 That the 
Sangat would retire from the gurdwara on the completion of akhand 
26 
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path, which would taka time daps; (2) that the oeremony would, be 
purely religious and that no poKtioaf lecture or any other propaganda 
would be carried on; (9) that immediately after the religious oeremony 
was oTer the Sangat would leave the bounds of the State territory 
The Sangat duly gave the undertaking desired. 

From . the next day the Akhami Path began to be recited. 
It was commenced by Sardar Jhanda Singh, Vakil of Ludhiana, Jathedar 
of the Sangat The continuous uninterrupted reading was kept up by the 
ftembers of the Sangat for the next two days and the oeremony was 
concluded on Thursday the 23rd October amidst great scenes of 
enthusiasm. For the fint time within the last 12 months the Akhand 
Path was completed without any trouble and it completely exonerat- 
ed the Nabha authorities .of the charge made by tike Akalis that 
religious practices are interfered with at Jaito. The Sudhar Sangat then 
returned to Amritsar. 

The Akalis in the meanwhile had sent a poor Jatha of some 60 men 
to Jaito to watch the proceedings of the Sudhar Sangat, but they 
were served with the same notice that was served to the Sangat, and 
on their refusal to accept any condition whatsoever, the Nabha authorities 
arrested them as before. 

The Gurdwara Bill again 

Having completed their first mission the Sudhar Committee next turned 
its attention to drafting a new Gurdwara Bill. Ft Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who had been drafting such a bill in consultation with the 
leaders of the Akali and other Sikhs, had by the beginning of Novem- 
ber oompleted his work and it now remained for the Sikh Sudhara 
to draw jap their own proposals so that the two may be compared and 
a draft approved by all sections of Sikhs may be drawn up. This 
draft was proposed to be presented to the Punjab Counoil in the November 

On Nov. 10th Sir Maloolm first addressed the Puqjab Council and 
after speaking at some length on general matters of interest referred to the 
problem of intercommunal dissensions, whiob to-day, he said, were vitiating 
the public and social life of the Fnitfab. He touched on the question of com- 
munal representation and dwelt feelingly on the Sikh problem and the Sikh 
situation. Sir Malcolm reminded the members of the Counoil that the 
Government and its officers were mindful of their old associations with 
the Sikhs and, though their antagonism could not shake the Govern- 
ment, the feeling of estrangement which had been spreading among the 
Sikh community deeply affected him and his. Government He hoped 
and believed that events were slowly bringing the controversy about 
Ike management of the Gurdwaras and shrines on to a plane on which 
they had sought to place it where discussion of constitutional remedies 
was substituted for mass violenoe or open contempt of law. 

Sir Malcolm then appealed to aO to join working for that .process. He 
appealed for that aid in all sincerity and with no unworthy motive. “Our 
otjeet is not to whs success,” said His Excellency, “which might have the 
appearance of humiliati&t a section of the people opposed to us. Nor do 
we seek to gain that s ped— of estimation which comes from persistent 
exhibition of superior strength. It can be no pleasure to even the most 
Intransigent of trareeacmts to see large numbers of ignorant people 
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thrusting themselves into jail in the attempt to gain by loroe an object 
which oould be achieved by agreement and ratified by legislation. The 
efforts made on these lines are bound to be as destructive to the mentality 
of the community as they are infructuous in their results. Nor is the 
official mind so obstinately obscurantist that it can be devoid of sympathy 
with those who are prepared to make^ genulne sacrifices to secure the 
reform of their religious institutions or purify the management of their 
shrines, and if those who have these objects will now bring the discussion 
definitely on to the constitutional plane, they will not find us slow to 
implement our promise to aid them in effecting their purpose by 
suitable legislation/ 

No bill was however brought before the Council but Government 
authorised Messrs. Emerson and Puokle, Deputy Commissioners of Amritsar, 
to meet Sikh members and discuss the principle of a Gurdwara Ijil 
acceptable to all interests concerned. Regarding this new mote Saidar 
Mangal Singh in a statement to the Press said : — 

« We welcome the Punjab Government's move in authorising Messrs. Emerson and 
Puckle to meet Sikh members of the Punjab Legislative Council over the principles 
of a Gurdwara Bill, bat any Bill which leaves the Jaito question as it is does 
not stand the least ohanoe of suooess. The Sikh community is so veiy deeply 
stirred over this question that the Sikhs living in Canada and the United States of 
Amerioa are ooming over to Jaito to resume the interrupted Akhand Path. Every 
Sikh fully realises that the issues involved in the Jaito struggle are so fundamental 
and are so very essential to the existence of Sikhs as a living foroe in the world 
that no Sikh will even think of accepting the slightest restriction in this matter. 
Officials are attributing motives to Sikhs, although the 8.G.P.G. has been repeatedly 
declaring that the only object of the Jathas going to Jaito is to perform pilgrimage 
and Akliand Path without let or hindrance and they have no desire to make Jaito 
a base for directing farther operations in connection with the Nabha deposition 
under cover of the Akhand Path. 

“ The case for Sikhs is so just and reasonable that the Government ehould have 
no difficulty in allowing Sikhs to perform the Akhand Path without any conditions 
being imposed on them. This will at onoe create an atmosphere which would bd 
highly conducive to a calm and dispassionate discussion of the whole question. .It 
is now more than a year that Sikhs are going there in large numbers in £mo of 
the terrible Bufferings to assert their right to free worship and free congregation. 
Upwards of 14,000 AkaliB have so far gone and more aia still on their way. The 
Government is detaining them without trial and without giving any statement of 
reasons for doing so. They are all kept in a place which is said to be highly 
insanitary and the treatment meted out to them is reported to be very harsh, as a 
result of which as many as 103 men have died during the last few month*. Their 
unlawful detention together with so many deaths raises very grave issues far 
security of persons and liberties of the people. The case is far more serious hers 
than in Bengal, because here innooent people are detained without even the lawless 
Ordinance. Does the Government realise the enormity and illegality of the doings 
of the Nabha administration which is now directly under the Government of India f " 

No progress however was made in this new direction and no 
settlement was reaohed even at the dose of the year about a stable 
Gurdwara bilk On December 10th a deputation of some 88 members of the 
Provincial Sikh Sndhar Committee, Amritsar, waited upon His vftxcdleaqy 
the Governor of the Punjab at the Government House and pre- 
eented an address. They stated that their sole object was to secure 
suitable legislation which would guarantee to the Sikhs the control of 
their Gurdwaras and management of their endowments lor purely 
religions purposes. “ Our deobwed programme of working constitutionally 
for a liberal Gurdwara BOl”, they said, “is uniting the best among 
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the Sikhs on a common platform. We entertain no personal ill-will 
against onr Akali brethren. In faet we appreoiate some of their 
achievements in the past and snbsoribe to their ideal of religions 
reformation. Kit we deeply deplore their unfortunate defianoe of law 
over more or less political issues which is discrediting and harming our 
community, which has alienated the sympathies of responsible non-Sikh 
friends of the Sikhs and has estranged the Khalsa from Government." 

Replying to the address, Sir Maloolm Hailey justified the forma- 
tion of an organisation with men of reasoned views anxious for the 
name and fame of their community, to proclaim the detestation of 
methods, dangerous and destructive, as have been pursued by a oertain 
section, of the Sikhs. “ We have not encourged ", said His Excellency, 
"one section of a community in an agitation injurious to the interests 
of another. Tour aim' is Gurdwara reform. Your critics admit no 
other objective. Surely we are entitled to support those whose declar- 
ed policy is to seek that objective by lawful and reasonable methods. 
We found the whole community troubled and distraught We saw that 
one section was seeking a remedy by the normal and civilised course 
of legislation. We instructed our officers to use their influence to find 
out that there exist somewhere men with reasonable views who have 
the oourage of their oonvictions. It is disturbing to them to find that 
there are still some who can express a belief in the sincerity of the 
Government It is disheartening to discover that there are those who 
question their autocracy over a misdireoted following; but that does 
not prove that it was improper for us to support you and the vigor 
of their vituperation must afford you a refreshing proof that their 
dislike is oombined with some fading ' of desperation. I urge you in 
the interest of your own community not to relax your efforts. If end 
when a Gurdwara Bill comes forward, we shall consult you fully before 
giving our support to it; for that is your due. But you will realise 
that the matter cannot end with the passing of the Act The new 
law must be put into operation and men of reason and experience of 
affairs will be required on the committtee of management" 

In the end. Sir Malcolm advised the gentlemen of the deputation 
to press forward without faltering, for the interest at stake was great 
It was no less than the reputatto^ of a community’ 

distinguished by fine traditions in the past and with a great future 
before it, in the altered conditions of times to come. 

By the close of the year, however, the question of Gurdwara 
reform remained where it was. It is not known what happened to 
Ft. Malaviya's bill, and the Sudha r Committee too made no further progress 
worth recording. 



The C. P. DeacHock & After 

Public life in the Central Provinces' ever since the Council dead- 
lock in March 1924, thanks to the (r/eoking policy of the Swarajist, 
lum been on the wane. In the second' Quarter of the year Government 
started propaganda work amongst the electorates, expanding on the 
blissfulness of the reforms and trouncing the Swarajists for their evil 
genius. Some account of this propaganda has been given in the 2nd 
issue of this Quarterly (see Vol. I. p. 374). The two Council dead- 
locks, the dead-lock in the Central Provinces and the dead-lock in 
Bengal, stand on different footings. In the C. P. the Swarajist solidarity 
and majority was impregnable because of its homogeneity, there being 
less of the communal canker in that province than in Bengal. So, 
while in Bengal Lord Lytton’s Government had ample material to work 

their policy of divide et impera amongst the members of the Council, 

by secretly fanning the flame of cl' , and communal differences, as 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller and Sir Andrew Fraser had once very successfully 
done, the C. P. bureaucracy found themselves up against a solid. 

Swarajist wall, and no amount of diplomatic sounding could detect any 

breach in the Swarajist front. Hence the bureaucracy had >to carry 
their campaign to the electorates. A raging tod tearing propaganda 
was conducted amongst them by officers of Government from the 
Governor downwards. Thousands of 'leaflets devoted to all kinds of prejudicial 
propaganda against the Swarajists were issued sometimes professedly 
from the Governments Publicity office and on oocassions anonymously 
from no one knew where. Every failure of the Government was 
explained by the excuse that, passionately earnest as the Government 
were to do all they can to bring about a rosy prospect in the life 
of the people, they were prevented from so doing by the perversity 
of the Swarajists. 

But this propaganda was gradually drifting into the ludicrous and 
u<td to be abandoned, specially after the revelations' made by the ex- 
Ministers, Messrs. Chitnavis and Kelkar, before the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee in August (see p. 40i). There was little chance after thie 
of Government keeping up their face by any semblance before another 
session of the Council, nor could Government dare dissolve the Counoil 
and face another election. So matters were allowed to drift, and 
H. E. Sir Frank Sly was advised to do as Sir Malcolm Hailey was 
doing in the Punjab, namely, to rally the moderates and the aristocracy. 

The Governor’s view of the situation was expressed in a speech 
he made, on July 9th at Malkapur in reply to the Municipal address. 
His Excellenoy adroitly covered all the defects of the administration 
by saying that they were the outcome of the Swarajist polioy. 

" You know ”, said His Excellenoy, “ the Legislative Council has thrown 
out the whole budget. Therefore, if any new schemes^ were started by the 
Government, there are no funds available for ^carrying them out and so 
long as this position of dead-lock continues, so long as the local Legislative 
Council* is not prepared to accept the Ministers and is not prepared 
26(a) 
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to vote the faDdi^Jwquit*d, nothing can be done. My power entitled 
a* --onlyTjo ~ authoriae the expenditure necessity for earrying on the 
work of the department. I poeaeu powers under the Government of 
Ipdia Act which authorises me to oertify expenditure for existing 
iohools. It does not , give me the right to authorise the expenditure 
of Government funds on new High Schools. Therefore, so far as your 
town ie ooneerned, the position is that whatever might be the views 
of the Government regarding the looation of the High Sohool in the 
District, the Government is precluded from taking any action 
towards that object, until the present political situation substantially 
changes.* 

" In the past two years, there has been a substantial increase in 
expenditure in Berar. Praotioally the whole of the new expenditure 
has been allocated to Berar in the last budget. All items of new 
expenditure in Berar had to be disallowed, because my powers under 
the Government of India Aot did not permit me to sanction them. 
I take it that the members of this Municipal Committee at any rate do 
not approve of the policy that has been followed in the Legislative Counoil 
-of continuous obstruction to beneficial measures as well as to measures 
^paidered by ^cm ta bs unsuitable. It .is a matter of deep regret 
to me that this has happened in my last year of office, when I had 
hoped to carry out several schemes of development from which Berar 
would benefit very largely. So long as the Swarqj Party continues its 
present policy and so long as that party forms a majority in the local 
Legislative Council, this condition of stagnation, under whioh no improve* 
ments can be effected, will oontinue. I want to put this clearly before 
you, in order that you ' may understand how impossible it is for me, 
indeed for any Governor, to give the assistance that you require in 
regard to your local needs in Malkapur, in regard to the whole of the 
needs of Berar.” 

For the next few months, however. Sir Frank Sly lay low while the 
Reforms Committee were hearing sensational disclosures of the working 
of diarchy. Towards the end of November, Sir Frank again roused 
himself to the task of bureaucratic propaganda and delivered some 
•peeohes whioh revealed queer reasoning. Thus on November 22 at a 
Durbar at Jubbulpore His Exeellenoy in the course of a farewell speech 
(Sir Frank’s term expired in February 1920) referred to the failure 
of the Reforms in these terms :— 

“ At the first election many of the electors, under the influence of 
the npo a ecroperatk>n\ movement, abstained from voting, and members 
were returned to the Legislative Council who could not claim to be 

rally representative of public opinion, and some of whom were unfit 

to exercise the responsibilities of their position. At the second election 
the electors returned a majority of Swarajists pledged by their oreed 
to a policy of obstruction. The main reason for this, political failure 

is to be . found in the backwardness of the bulk of the electorate 

which has. so far tailed to realise its responsibilities. And this has 
been aeoentuated by the failure of the old and leading families of 
landholders, and other leading gentfemen to take their rightful position 
id .leaders. They have on the whole held themselves aloof and have 
not taken their proper part in the political education of the electorate. 



GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA toy 

D**aris, I appeal to 70a to play jour proper part in the polities! 
advance of oar oountry. It it harcBy necessary for me to natal 
70a diet if this state . of things continue* progress towards any advance 
of responaib 1 * sbU-^vernjmjt past be indefinitely postponed.” 

In other 'vtaNtyu the] first Jdetaad Council was bad because of the 
Moderates* the ^second fleeted fiqutm was bad because of the Swarajists, 
so Dsrbaris should see that the third elected Couneil was suoh as could 
meet with the approval of the Govt. ! 

The next farewell speech of Sir Frwank Sly was at Hothangahad 
on December 2 when again addressing his Durbaris His Excellency 
reminded them of the awful state of the country in pre-British days 

when Pindaris were roaming about. "Is there not a real danger” 

exclaimed Sir Frank in horror* “that Swaraj* if it is prematurely 
grasped without the oo-oper&tion of the British* will also result onoe 
more in anarchy and confusion ? Irresponsible political theorists are 
the chief cause of the present unrest* and it is for you to know how 
short is the time since you escaped from the horrors of the Pindari 
oppression” !!! 

The anxiety of the Governor to save the country from the modern 
Pindaris was thus expressed 3 days later at Katol, district Nagpur, 
where he addressed the Malguzars of Katol and Saoner Tahshils thus : — 

“ The non-co-operation movement has made no real progress in these 
two tehsils and has now spent its force. Its place has been taken up 

by a movement which is perhaps in some respects more insidious, more 

dangerous to the future progress of the country. It has been replaced 
by what is termed the Swaraj policy. And now* what is the policy whioh 
is proposed to be adopted in order to obtain that Swaraj ? It is a policy 
of obstruction, continuous obstruction to everything that Government 
desires to undertake, whether good or bad. 

“ The Swaraj party endeavours to destroy the Government in order that 
they may replace it by a Government of their own. That party had 
a considerable success in this Province at the last elections to the 
Legislative Council. But what have been the results of that success! 
So far as I can see they have been purely negative* and by the nature 
of their creed it seems to me that they must continue to be negative. 
Am a result of their action we have lost the Ministers and the transferred 
subjects, hitherto administered by the Ministers, are now handed over 
to my keeping until the time that it may be possible to appoint 
Ministers again under the reformed Government. That to my mind is 
the first and worst result whioh has accrued from this policy of the 
Swarqj party. Secondly, they refused to pass the Budget, and thereby 
they have arrested all development within the Province. It is due 
to their action that during the last year no advanoe has been possible 
in any of the main activities of Government. They refused to vote 
any funds, not because Govt, was not anxious to make a substantial advanoe 
in many directions, bat because they deolined to give any funds 
to this Government. Well, that position remains to-day. So tar as my 
.powers of administration are oonoerned, it is impossible for me under 
the existing conditions to allot funds for any new expenditure. When 
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you put forward to me any reasonable claims for financial supiiort from 
Government, the first thing that I have to oxamino in regard to them 
is whethor it is possiblo to sanetioii the expenditure for these objocts 
under the powers of Government entrusted to mo by the Government 

of India Act; and in nearly every case I am advisod by my legal 

advisers that I have not the power to sanction funds for carrying out 
these improvements, howover much you and I may desire that they 
should be carried out. 

"How long is this stato of affairs to continue, I cannot tell you. 
But I do not despair. The solution that I myself earnestly hope to 
see is that this policy of the Swaraj Party will be abandoned in 

favour of one uuder which they will act together with the Govern- 
ment and do their best for the advanoe of the province. They should 
take their full sharo in the responsibility for the future of the proviuce 
and abandon once for all this hopeless policy of obstruction. I do 

not despair that in the future this solution may occur because so long 
as their present polioy continues, I can see no possibility of any 
further advance on the lines of responsible government. So long 
as there is a majority in the Legislative Council pledged to obstruc- 
tion, so long it seems to me it will be impossible to oontemplate any 
advance in the system of the reformed Government. And indeed the 
only possible alternative seems to me to be that for a time there 
should be a return too more autocratic system of government”. 

This round of anti-Swarajist propaganda came to an end on January 
10 when at the final farewell Durbar held by the Governor in Nagpur 
His Excellency announoed the futon policy of the Government. This 
we reserve for our next issue. 



The Bengal Council Affair 

The total refusal of the Ministers' salary in the Bengal Council 
od the 18th March 1924 created a very peculiar form of dead-lock. 
The Ministers, who should have at once resigned under the constitution, 
did not resign but went on hanging* without salary. The Governor, 
who could have certified the grant under his extraordinary powers, 
did not certify it, but instead began to vilify the Swarajists in public 
speeches, and himself undertook an anti-Swarajist campaign. He could 
have dismissed the Ministers and took over charge of the transferred 
departments, but he did not do that as that would have secured the 
object of the Swarajists ; namely to kill diarchy. But it was impossible 
for the Government to aocept defeat, and diarchy already killed by 
them in the spirit must still be forced upon the people. So while he 
kept the Ministers still hanging, the Governor dismissed the inspecting 
staff of the Education department the grant for whom had also been 
refused by the Council, and plainly told them that their misery was 
due to the Swarajists and urged them to join the forces that were 
sat in motion to oust the Swarajists from their position oi vantage in 
the Council. It remained a mystery why the Ministers were kept on quite 
against the constitution. Obviously the Governor was angling for the 
Moslem section of the Swaraj party as a vigorous attempt was made to 
rally the Moslems. But in this too he had long before been anticipated 
by Mr. Das and his party, and it was not easy now to get the leaders 
of the Independent Moslems to accept office under the Government. 
Mr. Fad-ul-Huq was the Government’s last plank. And so on June 30 
the Government Gazette announced that a meeting of the Bengal Council 
will he held on July 7 and on the agenda of business w&b an item 
(No. 6) of supplementary grant demanding once more the Ministers' salaries. 

Challenge in the High Court 

Now, under the constitution a demand once refused could not he 
brought again before the Council in the same session. The Government 
notification was a clear violation of the constitution. The Swarajists 
at onee derided to challenge the legality of the matter in a Court of Law. 
Almost simultaneously two cases were instituted in the Calcutta High 
Court against Hie President of the Council and the Ministers. One 
was brought by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta asking for a mandamus under 
Seo. 45(a) of the Specific Belief Act, on the ground that his "pro- 
perty, franchise, or personal right would he injured " by the doing by 
Mr. Cotton of tjie specific act of putting the motion for the supplementary 
grant to the Council. The other was brought by Mr. Kumar Shankar 
and Mr. Kiran Shankar Boy Chowdury under the same Act, Sec. 45(h), 
who contended that under Hie law then in force " it is clearly incumbent '' 
on Mr. Cotton to refuse to put the motion regarding the Ministers' 
salaries to the vote, and asked for an injunction staying the hands 
of Mr. Cotton HQ the suit was derided. 

The first ease was instituted on July 3rd, two days after the an- 
oounoement ., in the Gazette, before Mr. Justioe C. C. Ghose. The 
petitioner, Mr. Sen Gupta, in his petition said that he had written to 
38(b) 
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Mr. Cotton to disallow this motion* bat had got no reply. The peti- 
tioner now asked the Court to direct Mr. Cotton to deoide as to the 
admissibility o I that motion and to disallow it and to forbear putting it 
before the coming Session of the Council 

The case was heard on the next day. The Advocate-General* represen- 
ting the President of the Counoil and Ministers* in opposing the 
application said that all that his Lordship had to decide was whether 
the President should come to a decision or not. As to what decision 
the President should comel'to was not the subject matter of this application. 

Mr. N. N. Sircar* on behalf of the applicant* said that the Ad- 

voeate-General was relying on technicalities. He said that a supple- 
mentary demand could be made when the sum originally voted beoome 
insufficient. There was no question of insufficiency in this matter* as no 
sum had been allotted before, and the money was not required for 
any new servico as contemplated in the Aot. The need for Ministers 
salaries was perpetual. This demand was illegal. Under rule 38* no 
such demand could be brought. The President of the Counoil was 
bound to disallow the motion. He had no discretion in the matter. 

Hie applicant paid revenues* and so he had to see that it was not 

misapplied. He had already voted against this demand, and if it was 
brought again* his right of franchise would be affeoted. Further* as a 
member of the Council, Mr. Sen Gupta hod to see that the business 
of the Council was conducted in a legal manner. 

The Advocate-Goneral extended that His Lordship had no power 
to direct the President of the Council as to how he should decide 
the matter. All that His Lordship could do, if he thought that this 
was a proper case for interference, was to direct the President to 
decide, irrespective of the fact whether the President decided it rightly 
or wrongly. Apart from that the judiciary had no power to interfere 
with the Legislature, the conduct of whose business must be decided 
by the Legislature itsolf. He submitted that the petitioner was not 
entitled to an order that Mr. Cotton should decide in a particular 
way. Ho had never hoard that the right to vote in the Counoil was a 
franchise. The facts, as directed in the petition, clearly showed that 
the demand for justice had not been refused. After hearing both sides 
the judgo postponed his judgment. 

The same day, July 4tb* a fresh case was launched before the same learn- 
ed Judgo by Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Chowdhury and Mr. Kiran Sr Roy 
Cbowdhury, Zamiudars, for an injunction against the defendants res- 
training the first defendant (Mr. Cotton) from putting before the 
Council the item in the agonda for the domand of the Ministers 
salaries and restraining the second and third defendants (Ministers) 
from discharging their duties as Ministers and receiving any payment 
as salary. 

Judgment in the first case was delivered on the 7th July* the day 
the Council was going to meet in the afternon. The. Judge dismissed 
the application of Mr. Sen Gupta for an issue of mandamus on the 
ground that the applicant's property or franchise or personal right was 
not in any way injured* and so he had no cause of action. The 
Judge however reserved his observations o a the “intensely interesting 
questions'* of constitutional law for the next case. 
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INJUNCTION AGAINST PRESIDENT 

Injunction Granted against Mr* Cotton* 

Subsequently an application was made before his Lordship on 
behalf of Messrs Kumar Shankar and Kiran Shankar Boy Ghowdhory 
in connection with their suit pending the hearing of which a temporary 
injunction was prayed for (l) restraining the President from patting 
forward item No. 6 before the Council ^ and (2) restraining the 2nd 
and 3rd defendants from discharging any duties as Ministers or receiv- 
ing any payment for salary. His Lordship after hearing both sides* 
gave judgment granting an interim injunction against Mr. Cotton and 
directed that an injunction should issue on the President restraining 
him from putting item No. 6 before the Couuoil as it was inadmis- 
sible. The relief sought against the Ministers was dismissed with oosts. 
This judgment of Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose has sinoe become of 
classic importance and is quoted below in estenso. 

Judgment of Mr. Justice C C. Ghose. 

In the oourse of a long judgment his Lordship first took up the 
question of jurisdiction, and decided that the President of the Legis- 
lative Council was not immune from the jurisdiction of the High 
Court as argued by the Advocate General. His Lordship next turned 
to the substantial point argued before him, namely, that whether having 
regard to the provisions of Sec. 7 2D of the Govt, of India Act and 
of Buie 94 of the Bengal Legislative Council Rules and Standing 
Orders, it was competent to the President oE the Council to put th» 
said item No. 6 before the Counoil at the forthcoming meeting. After 
discussing these Buies and others connected therewith in detail* hi* 
Lordship said as follows : — 

“The real controversy has raged round the provisions of Buie 94, which 1 have- 
just set out, taken with the provisions of Bee. 72 (d) of the Government of India 
Act. It is contended that having regard to the facts, which are set out in my 
judgment in the matter of the application of Mr. Sen Gupta, that it is not compe- 
tent to Mr. Cotton to include in the agenda the motion which stands in the name 
of the Hon. Mr. Donald. 

* The argument is put in this way. It is contended that before the financial year 
commences, a statement of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the pro- 
vince has got to be placed before the Legislative Connell, that is to say, one statement 
of the estimated annual revenue and expenditure, commonly called the Budget, ha* 
got to be placed before the Legislative Council. The provision in the Budget relating 
to the appropriation of revenues and other monies must he submitted to the vote 
of the Council in the form of demand for grant. 

1 A particular demand for the grant of salaries of the Ministers having been once 
rejected by the Legislative Council at its meeting held on March 24, 1924, it i* 
mgued that it is not oompetent to the Government to put forward a fresh demand 
fur the grant of salaries to Ministers, unless that demand can be brought within 
the four corners of Buie 94 of the Bengal Legislative Council Buies and Standing 
Orders. 

c It is also pointed out that having regard to the plain and unequivocal lang- 
uage of Buie 94, the supplementary demand for grant of salaries to Ministers in 
fWt of which Mr. Cotton has admitted Mr. Donald’s motion, can never b* 
tauuded within the category of demands referred to in Buie 94 and that thi* 
Jowl therefore, has undoubted jurisdiction to prevent the President of the Bengal 
**gwa>tive Courcil fron allowing such a demand to be put before the Council. 

f I have already indicated that in addition to Mr. Cotton there are two other 
defendants in this salt, namely, the two Ministers. As regards the Ministers, I desire- 
m 7 ** once that I am not satisfied on the grounds whieh had been urged before 
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me that ao fu m this application is ounoerned, there is snj reason for ashing any 
•order against the Ministers at this stage. I must, therefore, dismiss the present 
application, so far as the Ministers are concerned. 

‘On behalf of the Hon. Mr. Cotton, I have heard an elaborate address by the 
leaned Advocate General and he has submitted the following propositions for my 
consideration (a) That in disposing of the present application against Mr. Cotton 
I should follow the same principles as were followed by me in the application for 
the writ of mandamus, (b) That the present plaintiffs have not been able to 
satisfy the Coart that they have made any demand whatsoever on Mr. Cotton and 
that Mr. Cotton has distinctly determined to refuse the demand of the plaintiffs. 
<c) That the plaintiffs have failed to satisfy the Court that they have any interest 
whatsoever in this matter which is likely to be injured by Mr. Cotton putting 
Mr. Donald's motion before the Bengal legislative Counoil this afternoon, (d) That 
the President of the Bengal Legislative Council has, under the Buies, complete 
discretion' in the matter, and that having regard to the provisions makh in the 
Buies and Standing Orders for points of order being raised by members of the Council 
•and having regard to the depress provisions of Buie 16, this . Court will not inter- 
fere with the President in the discharge of his duties, (e) That there is nothing 
whatsoever in the Government of India Act nr in the Legislative Council Buies 
and Standing Orders to prevent a motion for appropriation of provincial revenues 
for a particular object being made at any time before the Legislative Council, 
provided it is in compliance with the provisions of Buie 39. 

‘The learned Advocate-General in concluding his observation pointedly drew my 
Attention to Sec. 62 of the Government of India Act and contended that having 
regard to the events that had happened, namely, the total refusal of the salaries of 
Ministers at the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council held on March 24, it 
was competent to His Excellency the Governor to direct that these should be paid 
to the Ministers whose salaries had been refused by the Legislative Council, the 
same salaries as were payable to the members of His Excellency’s Executive Council, 
and that it was really not neoenary to bring forward again any demand for the 
grant of salaries to the Ministers, and that if Hi6 Excellency has given directions 
for a motion for appropriation of revenues to be brought forward in the manner 
indicated in item 6 in the agenda, it was because His Excellency desired to show 
•every courtesy to the members of the Bengal Legislative Council and as a consti- 
tutional ruler he was anxious to give the members of the Legislative Council a 
further opportunity to consider the matter. 

‘With reference to these last observations of the learned Advocate-General, I 
desire to say at emoe that the question he has indicated is not before the Court 
At the present moment and I refuse to pronounce any opinion on the legality or 
otherwise of the action which may be taken to pay to the Ministers whose salaries 
have been refused by the Legislative Council the same salaries as are payable to 
the members of the Executive Council. It is not my province, nor is it my 
remotest desire sitting here in this Court, to refer to any action that has been 
taken or that may be taken by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. I am 
not concerned with any discussion about His Excellency's acts and I must enter 
my protest against any reference being made in my Court to the same. 

‘ I now proceed to consider Mr. Advocate-General's arguments, and in considering 
them I shall first take up for discussion his argument under head (e). 

‘ I am wholly unable to accede to the learned Advocate-General's argument that 
A proposal for appropriation of provincial revenues can be made at any time before 
the Legislative Council. The principle underlying section 72 of the Government of 
India Act is, as 1 understand, as follows: — A figure in an estimate onoe passed 
by the Legislative Council cannot be altered except as provided by the statutory 
rules. If, therefore, Government subsequently find that any item has been inadver- 
tently omitted from the demands for grants, or that demands which could not be 
foreseen at the time of presenting the Budget have since arisen, or that the 
provision made for any item is likely to prove insufficient, the same formality 
has to be ram through as in the esse of original demand and Government has 
to make a fresh demand known as a supplementary or additional demand and 
eubmit a freak estimate to the Legislative Council. 

‘ That ssch should he the oase is only natural, oonaidering the faot that the 
ecl^ual es t im at e s are framed from six to eighteen months in advanoe of the actual 
occurrence of to foots end the nature of toe charges for which provision has to be 
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ptde It to vast tad varied. At Colonel Dureli points oat in his book on Parlia- 
mentarj grants Chapter 1, page 49: “It is a sound principle that one. and only 
one, estimate of national expenditure should be laid before Parliament during each 
gadon ; for, to render Parliamentary control effectual, it is necessary that the House 
of Common s should bare the money transactions of the year presented to it in 
mg mass and in one account. 1 ' 

(Supplementary estimates are always loofe# upon with particular jealousy by 
popular Legislatures because they tend to diminish the control of the Legislature 
and. If lor large sums, really amount to a breach of contract between the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature* 

« (If authority is . needed for thiB statement as a matter of constitutional practice 
reference may be made to the speech made by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons in August, 1921, where he described supplementary estimates as 
the w eak joint in the armour of any Government.) 

• The Advocate-General lays very great Btress upon the provisions of Buie 39. 
Now this Buie 39 is taken from the Buies and Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons and if Mr* Advocate-General 1 # contention was correct then there would be 
nothing to prevent a coach and four being driven, to use the words of Lord Justice 
Bow en, through this Act of Parliament, and in my opinion it is because the 
framers of the Bales and Standing Ordere under the Government of India Act 
desired to follow with scrupulous care the English Parliamentary practice as regards 
the Budget heads of expenditure and Bevenue ami the demands for grants or supplies 
that they did not omit to insert in the Buies and Orders a provision for supplementary 
or additional grants. This provision is to be found in Buie 94, and, therefore, 
conclusion is irresistible that save and except what is provided for in Section 72 
of the Government of India Act and Buie 94 of the Rules and Standing Orders, 
there cannot be any demand for a grant even if His Excellency the Governor makes 
a r ecommendat ion for appropriation of the provincial revenues on occasions not pro- 
vided for in the said Section and the said Buie. 

( The learned Advocate-General drew my attention to the report of the Joint 
C ommi ttee of the Houses of Parliament on Mr. Montagu's Bill. My duty sitting 
here to-day is to* construe the provisions of the Act; but since the matter has 
been raised, I desire to observe that I am very familiar with the whole literature 
on the subject of tbe Government of India Act, including the report of the Joint 
Committee and I say that there is no warrant to be found aoywhere for the pro- 
position which has been strenuously maintained by the learned Advocate-General. 

« The authorities on this question of constitutional practice, such as, Sir Courtenay 
llbert, Sir Erskine May, Lord Courtnay, are all against th» view contended for by 
Mr. Advocate-General, and I do not, therefore, propose to pursue the matter any further. 

* I will now up for consideration Mr. Advocate-General's contention under 
head (d). If 1 am correct in the view which I have taken, namely, that 
Mr. Donald*s motion for a supplementary grant is in the circumstances of 
the present case entirely illegal in view of the provisions of Buie 94 of the Buies 
and Standing Orders, then it follows that the President of the Council, who is 
required to conduct the business of the Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the Jaw in that behalf is not competent to allow any facilities to Mr. Donald 
to l>ring. forward an illegal motion. 

“ la other words, Mr. Cotton hat no jurisdiction to admit Mr. Donald 1 # motion 
under the provisions of die Government of India Act and under the provisions 
of tho Rules and Standing orders. 11 


After disonwinf Rule 15 so strongly relied upon by the Advocate 
General, his Lordship oontinued 

“Mr. Cotton has htd abundant opportunities of deciding on the legality or 
otherwise of Mr* Donald's motion, and* he has not chosen to tell me through the 
mouth of hfc counsel what his decision is. If tbe matter rested purely on the 
discretion of the President, it is dear that no Conn would interfere, although in 
England ft hat/ been held that if there is an outrageous exercise of discretion by 
e publio ottomv the Court will not hesitate to interfere. In my opinion, however, 
no question el d i y it ft rp arises in this ease; the law is olear and' Mr. Advocate- 
General has ban fo rced to admit that Mr. Donald’s motion is wholly inadmissible 
Tnder Rule 94 of the Rules and Orders. But Mr. Advocate-General tries to get out 
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-unity by mggesting that Bole 94 requires an estimate and that Inamnuoh 
as mm estimate, within the meaning of Bale 94, has been presented before the Bengal 
Legislative Connell, Mr. Donald’s motion Is not hit by Buie 94 of the Buies and Orders. 

* In parenthesis I may observe that Mr. Advocate-General stated that the esti- 
mates has not been presented under Buie 94 because the estimate had been presented 
on a previous occasion, namely, at the meeting of the Legislative Cquneil In March 
last There is really no substance in this. The estimate, such as *it was, was 
promoted at a different session of the Council ; the session which Is about to . com- 
mence to-day Is a new session and this in itself is a sufficient answer. 

‘But I do not propose to pause here* Mr. Donald’s motion is beaded by the 
former with an eye to Its inclusion under Buie 94, and I cannot allow "the 
consideration of this question to be observed by reference to the want or otherwise 

of an “estimate.” To do so would really amount to Juggle with the Act, If I may 

be allowed to use the expression. 

* I now proceed to discuss Mr. Advocate-Qeneral’s point under heads (b) and (c). 

This is a representative suit instituted by the present plaintiffs. Leave under order 
1. Buie 8, has been given to* the plaintiffs to sue on behalf of themselves and all 
others who pay Government revenue or pay taxes. The “interest” which Mr. Sen 
Gupta in his application failed to show, is in the present plaintiffs sufficient to 
sustain them to maintain this suit. The present plaintiffs have made a sufficient 
demand on Mr. Cotton; Mr. Cotton would not be here through his counsel before 
me if a demand had not been made, and I am satisfied jm the contentions raised 

on behalf of Mr. Cotton that he has refused to comply with the demand. As I have 

already said in the other judgment, it is not necessary to urn the word “refuse” 
or any equivalent to it; refusal may be inferred from conduct, and on the facts 
of this case I think the plaintiffs are not wrong when they say that there has 
been a refusal on the pan of Mr. Cotton. 

■That being so, it is necessary to oonsider whether the plaintiffs would be 
injured by Mr. Cotton patting the motion, being item Na 6 of the agenda before 
the Bengal Legislative Council, at its meeting this afternoon ; and secondly, what 
i s the extent of imminence of danger which will induce the Court to make an 
order in favour of the present plaintiffs. 

‘The present action is whst in England would be described as in the nature 
of a “Quia Timet Bill ” It is a very old head o£ equity jurisdiction and according 
to 8tory, it has been traced back to so early a period as the reign of Edward 
IV. They are in the nature of writs of prevention, to accomplish the ends of 
precautionary justice and are ordinarily applied to prevent wrongs of anticipated 
mischiefs and not merely to redress them when done. 

There are two necessary ingredients for a Quia Timet Bill action. There must, 
if no actual damage is proved, be proof of imminent danger, and there must also 
be proved that the apprehended damage will, If it comes, be very substantial and 
irreparable; that is, it must be shown that if the damage does occur at any time 
it will come in such a way and under such cirenmstanoes that it will be impossi- 
ble for the plaintiff to protect himself against it, if relief is denied to him in a 
Quia Timet action. 

‘ The power is entirely discretionary ; it is a large power and I have ever in 
my mind Lord Mansfield’s caution that the greater the power the more cautions 
must be the exercise of it. Time is pressing and" I am unable to develop all the 
points which are pa s si ng through my mind, because Mr. Advocate-General had desired 
an immediate decision. 

* 1 most, say, h owever, tkk, that on both h ea ds the plaintiffs have been able to 
satisfy sue thet this is e lit and proper case for the exercise of my discretion. 
There can be a# doubt of the fanwimeece of danger having regard to the eon- 
chmfoee at which I tore already arrived. Thet there will be substantia! damage 
end irr epa rabl e, within the meaning of the Role laid down above, it is impos- 
sible to doubt No doubt there is the possibility of the motion Mug not ac- 
cepted, but there is alee the possibility of the motion being accepted by the Council. 

. *In them oiremuton om when the varkme considerations ere so balanced and 
when the gotten ftse If to in complete violation of the spirit and letter of tbs 
Gov e rnm e nt of India Act and of the Bnlee made thereunder, tt to my obvious duty 
to prot e ct tbs Ptotattfc by a te m pora ry order till the salt to beard. 
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Ttt thflie matter* the Court, in the exercise of its discretion, is writer an obli- 
gation to taka large and liberal views so that the rights o( the subject maj be 
preserved and the constitution as laid down by the Government of Act 

safeguarded by such means as are in the power of the Court. 

4 The right to vote supplies is perhaps the greatest privilege accorded to a legis- 
lative body and any infraction of the rales and regulations guarding the provision 
as to voting of supplies is an “ injury M u^hjeh the plaintiffs in comprehensive salt 
are entitled to be protected from. 

*1 have given to this matter my very best and most anxious consideration 
within the time at my disposal. 

4 I have come to the conclusion that the plaintiffs having made out a ‘prims 
fade” case 1 really have no other alternative but to make an order restraining 
Mr. Cotton, the President ui the Bengal Legislative Council, within which ex* 
pression are included the persons mentioned in page 228 of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council Rules and Standing Orders, from putting the said item No. 6 
before the Council for its consideration until the final determination of this suit 

4 1 have now discharged my duties as a judge. But perhaps in view of the pub- 
lie importance of this case 1 may venture on one observation : I do not disguise 
from myself that it is a serious thing to have to interfere with the President in 
the discharge of his duties. But the law, as I conceive it to be, requires my 
interference. In my opiuioo the Rules and Standing Orders require revision in the 
light of the events which have happened. I express no opinion on the political 
situation brought about in March last but I only desire to express the hope that 
the Constitution will be placed on a firm and enduring foundation’ 1 . 


The Bengal Legislative Council. 

The news of the grant of the injunction by the High Court was received 
by a demonstration of joy by the Swarajist and Nationalist members 
of the Bengal Legislative Counoil then assembled in the Council Chamber. 
As soon as the order was pronounced, it was communicated on phone 
to the Counoil. The order of injunction was issued at the psychological 
moment when the Counoil was just to begin itB proceedings. The President 
who is always punctual to a minute in entering the Counoil Chamber 
was now rather late by about a quarter of an hour. The atmosphere of 
the House was electric. At 3*1 5 p. m. the Hon. Mr. Cotton was announced and 
the House stood up. Immediately after taking his seat, the President 
rose and 'declared that In view of the injunction granted by the High 
Court His Excellency had asked him to adjourn the House till Monday 
next. The declaration was a signal for a fresh outburst of cheers from 
the Opposition benches. No sooner had he adjourned the House wan 
Mr. Cotton swiftly glided into the lobby behind the Presidential chaw, 
•0 that there was none to call the Swarajists to order and they made 
8 riotous demonstration of their feeling. 

And on the 10 th JULY a GattU* Extraordinary issued by the Govt 
of Bengal announced that the Governor had been pleased to declare that 
the Legislative Council shall stated prorogued until such date as may 
hereafter be notified. 
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The Appeal Case. 

On JULY Utii, in connection with this injunction granted by Mr. Justice 
C. C. Ghose pending the hearing of the suit filed by Messrs Kumar Shankar 
and Kiran Shankar Roy Chaudhuri against Mr. Cotton, the Crown filed an 
appeal at the High Court before the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Walmsley. 
The Advocate-General asked their Lordships to fix an early date for 
the hearing of the suit. He said that the Bengal Council had been 
adjourned fine die because no date could be fixed until this matter 
was s*ttled. There were several important matters to be brought up 
beforp the Council, but this was the principal one. The appeal was 
adprfUed. 

On JULY 15th, however; before Mr. Justice C. C. Chose, Mr. 8. C. Bose, 
on behalf of Mersrs Kumar Shanker and Kiran Shankar Roy put in a petition 
to withdraw their original suit. Mr. S. C. Bose said that so far as the applica- 
tion related to the withdrawal of the suit, no leave of the Court was necessary. 
There could be no opposition. They had set in the petition that the action 
of Mr. Cotton had rondered the w'holo proceedings infructuous. The 
Counsel next stated that the issue of a Gaeette Extraordinary, proroguing 
the Council fine die , had rendered this suit infructuous in as much as 
the object of the suit was to restrain Mr. Cotton from putting the 
motion in question before the session of the Council commencing on July 
7th. The effect of the Council being prorogued was to put an end to all 
business in the printed list of business for that session, which did come 
to an end. Thereby, it had created a situation that the suit had been 
rendered altogether infructuous, and in case the appeal filed by 
Mr. Cotton against the interlocutory injunction was dismissed the 
petitioners would not derive any benefit. The petitioners did not ask 
for leave to institute a fresh suit on the same cause of action. They 
only asked for an order to be recorded that the suit w*as withdrawn. 

Next day, JULY 1 6th, there was an unexpected development in connection 
with the motion to withdraw* the suit. Mr. Langford (Tames now appeared 
before Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose and applied on behalf of one 
Niraniau Chatterjee that he might be added as a plaintiff to that suit. 
The Counsel said that his client was a zamindar and one of that class 
of persons on behalf of whom the suit had been brought. His client 
was horrified to find that the plaintiffs intended to abandon the suit. In 
A representative suit, any member of a class represented could come in at 
any time and apply to be mado a party plaintiff if he thought that 
his interests were not being properly protected or that he had not 
been properly represented. The matter his client wanted to see decided 
was whether the motion of Mr. Donald was incompetent, illegal, aud 
ultra virtu 

It appeared however that this Mr. Chattel ji was an inspired person 
set up by the defendants to stop the suit from being stifled in the 
appeal by the withdrawal. The Judge however allowed the original 
plaintiffs to withdraw and also allowed the new plaintiff to come in. 

Ob JULY lflthf further complications came in. Mr. Dbirendranetb Roy* 
Sw4rajkt M. L. C, and a zamindar, applied to be mado another party 
plaintiff in the suit and asked for the removal of Mr. Niranjan Cbatteiji 
on the allegation that the' application of Mr. Kirabfeo was a collusive one 
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and that he did not represent the interests of the plaintiffs but that 
of the defendants. It was submitted to the Court that if Mr. Chatteiji 
was allowed to carry on that suit, it would mean that the Ministers 
were both plaintiffs and defendants and that this was a collusive 
affair. Counsel said that this gentleman was a puppet who had been got 
hold of by the Ministers to figure a a a plaintiff, so that the Ministers 
would really be plaintiffs and defendants. Therefore, they were asking 
for an opportunity to enquire as to whether Mr. Niranjan was a bona 
fide plaintiff or not. The Court directed an enquiry into the allegations. 

On JULY 21st before a Special Bench of the High Court the 
original plaintiffs made an appeal to have all these matters settled before 
Mr. Cotton’s appeal against the injunction was heard. There were 
interminable arguments and counterarguments, allegations and counter 
allegations before the Court by all the parties present. The end at 
last came suddenly on the next day when all these cases fell through. 

The New Legislative Buies 

On JULY 21st a “ Gazette of India Extraordinary ” was issued an- 
nouncing an amendment made to the Indian Legislative Rules with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. The amendment was by 
way of addition to the Buies concerning Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Councils of the Provinces. The additional rule as regards 
the Legislative Assembly said: — “An estimate may be presented to the 
Assembly for an additional or supplementary grant to which the Assembly 
has previously refused its assent or the amount of which the Assembly 
has reduced.” 

The new Rule relating to the All Provincial Legislatures said An 
estimate may be presented to the Council for an additional supplementary 
grant in respeot of any demand to which the Council has previously 
refused its assent or the amount of which the Council has reduced 
either by reduction of the whole grant or by omission or reduction of 
any of the items of expenditure of which the grant is composed.” 

The result of thu announcement was that on July 22nd the Chief 
Justice pointed out to counsels appearing on all these cases that in 
view of the new rules promulgated by the Government of India, “the 
discussion of the various matters which have already been raised in this 
Court have become largely academic with the exception of the question, 
which was raised in Mr. Cotton’s appeal as to whether the learned Judge 
sitting on the Original Side has jurisdiction to grant an interlocutory 
injunction.” . 

The Advocate General agreed and the Chief Justice in passing, the 
final judgment said:— 

“ The result of the arrangement arrived at is that the suit is to be 
withdrawn. It is dearly understood and affects not only the original 
plaintiffs but Mr. Chatteiji and Mr. Boy. The learned Advocate-General 
has stated that in view of the announcement in the “ Gazette of India 
Extraordinary ” he did not think it reasonable to ask this Court to 
proceed with the hearing of Mr. Cotton’s appeal. 

“The result is therefore that the suit is withdrawn and the appeal 
of. Mr; ^jtfccm is dismissed and the other appeals are all dismissed. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

CALCUTTA— AUGUST SESSION 1924. 

Soon after a “ Gacette Extraordinary ” was issued by the Bengal 
Government announcing that “ the Governor is pleased to appoint Tuesday, 
the 26th August for a meeting of the Bengal Legislative Counoil” to 
reoonsider the grant of the Ministers 9 salary and other rejected demands. 
Accordingly the Bengal Legislative Council opened on the 26th August 
1924 in an atmosphere of tense suspense. The great fight about the 
Minister*’ salary had reached its last stage and the final fight was awaited 
with an impatient and nervous silence. The House was packed to the 
full, both by members and visitors, and a great crowd awaited outside 
the Council Hall to hear the result 

Bengal at this time was full of intrigues; canvassing for votes, 
both for and against the Ministers' salaries, v went on in a manner 
which savoured of dishonesty. Lord Lytton made it known that the 
3rd Minister will be appointed from among those who vote for the 
Government. On the day the Council met the Swarajist organ, “ The 
Forward ” of Calcutta printed facsimilies of two letters under the 
captious headlines of “Bait— Bluff —Bribery — Which f” — which sealed 
the- fate of Mr. Fasl-ul-Huq at least, and exposed the tactics of the 
Government. The letters are as follows : — 

Calcutta, 

Tee 24th July, 1924. 

My dfar Bai Bahadur, 

Vbu remember the talk I had with yen on the day yon left Calcutta. By earnest 
effort 1 have now settled everything and yon most be ready to come here at a moment's 
notice with sufficient money. For my part, 1 will not be idle and will go on hammering 
every one who lias got power and iuflacaoe till I have achieved my object. As to yonr 
part, please keep the money ready so that there may he no time lost as soon as I send 
yon a wire to come. Yon may take the whole affair settled and I may ask yon to 
act accordingly. 

Yours sincerely. 

A. K. Fuzlul Huq. 

Bai Bahadur, Peary Lall Doss, M.L.C., Dacca. 

7, Hungerford Stieet, Calcutta, 

IS, VIII 1924. 

My dear Bai Bahadur, 

I have just heard that when you were here on the 5th July you were rather put out 
to hear that 8. N. Buy was going to be the next minister. 1 wish you would ask me be- 
fore you believe any of these rumours ; they are being set up simply to alienate our friends. 
You may take it that I do not usually go back on my word and your name hat already been 
mentioned at the proper quarter. But please do not forget you must get Allabux to come 
and vote for us. Yon took charge of him. 

Yours sincerely, 

8. ft. Das. 

Before the main diaeussion of the day was taken up, Mr. D. N. Boy 
wanted a ruling from the Chair about faia notice of motion aaking for 
leave to move for the adjournment of the buaineca of the Council for 
the purpoae of dmcnaaiiig a definite matter of grave public importance 
via* the Governor a moulting language on the womanhood of Bengal. 
The Preettknt natoraHjr ruled it out of order. 

Then epe the notork ma motion for the Salary of Mmiatera. 
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Demand lor the Ministers’ Salaries 

The Hon. Mr. J. DONALD moved that a sum of Rs. 1 , 60,000 be 
granted lor expenditure under the head General Administration (Trans- 
ferred) on aooount of the salaries of the Ministers. 

Mr. D. N. EOT rose to a po^afc of order. This demand he 
oould not be moved at alL There was no provision either in the 
Government of India Act or under the Rules framed thereunder whieh 
enabled a (pant whioh had been once refused by the House to be 
moved again. 

The PRESIDENT replied that the answer was very simple. The 
notification in the Gazette of India Extraordinary stated that the Governor 
General-in-Counoil with the sanction of the Secretary *of State had been 
pleased to direct that further amendments be made and under these 
amendments this demand for a grant was properly in order. He ruled 
that the motion was in order. 

Mr. D. N. ROT rose to a second point of order on the amended 
rule. The rule according to the notification in the Gazette of India 
Extraordinary was in the exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section 
(6) of Section 129 A of the Government of India Rules. Under sub- 
section ( 3 ), whioh was peremptory, the rules had to be laid before 
both the Houses of Parliament and sanctioned by them. The notification 
did not say that this had been done in the oase of the amended 
rules. Until that was done this amended rule was 'ultra vires’ and 
had not had the foroe of law. 

The PRESIDENT said that quite an ingenious point had been raised 
by Mr. Roy. He appreciated the ingeniousness of it, but it was not 
a point of order and perhaps Mr. Roy in the secret recess of his heart 
felt that. These amended rules were in order, and if Mr. Roy bad 
any grievance he could represent the matter to the Government of India. 
This was in perfect order and he oalled on Mr. Donald to proceed. 

The Hon. Mr. DONALD said : “ This demand is intended to make 
provision in the Budget of the ourrent year for the payment of the 
salaries to those holding appointment of Ministers to the Government 
of Bengal. It covers the salaries of two Ministers for 12 months from 
the 1st April last and of a third Minister as from September 1 to 
the dose of the year. This third Minister has not yet been appointed. 
In the absenoe of any provision for suoh a salary it has not been 
possible to appoint a third Minister %nd unless and until the motion 
I am now putting forward is carried no third Minister can be 
appointed. Tho original demand for provision for the salaries of 
Ministers, when the estimates were presented last oold weather was 
rejected by the Council on the 24 th March by a majority of one, on 
the motion of Moulvi Muhammad Nurul Huq Chaudhuri. It is the 
desire of Government that thfr matter be placed again before the Council, 
•nd before dealing with the main issue, I shall first explain the reasons 
which impelled Government to bring the matter again before the Council. 
This demand is not a supplementary demand — a supplementary <tan*nd 
is intended to meet a oase where the amount voted in the Bmlget 
has proved insufficient. It is not an additional dema nd i s it is 
not a new need, a need not contemplated when the Budget was 
28 
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presented. It is an old demand presented for reconsideration, and in 
putting it forward now we have been guided by the observation con- 
tained in Clause 11 of the Beport of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament In connection with demands for reserved subjects the 
Governor has the power to restore a rejected demand by a certificate 
that the expenditure is essential to the proper administration of the 
subject— to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. In thia 
way, the Governor has the power to review the decision of the Council 
in respect of any particular demand, but it was laid down by the 
Joint Committee that the Governor, if so advised by his Ministers, 
would be justified in asking the Council to reconsider the decision on 
any particular provision. - It is in the spirit of that recommendation 
that we now ask the Council to consider again the demands I am now 
making, and the reasons we do so are : firstly, that we feel that the vote 
of the Council on the 24th March last was given under a misapprehension 
without sufficient knowledge of the constitutional issues . involved, and 
secondly, that the decision was inconsistent with the action of the Council 
on February 25, when they threw out what was tantamount to a vote 
of 1 no confidence 9 in the Ministers. In the face of these two conflicting 
conclusions, and with an apparently imperfect knowledge of the constitu- 
tional issues, it is necessary that we should have the considered opinion 
of this Council. 

9 Now, the Council can only have had two objects in rejecting the demand 
whioh was made in this connection last March. The first was to mark 
their dissatisfaction with the existing form of constitution, and by refusing 
supplies for the employment of any Ministers to force the Governor 
to administer temporarily the transferred Departments without the 
help of any Ministers, and ultimately to induce Parliament to amend 
the constitution in the sense desired. The second object perhapa was 
to express dissatisfaction with the policy of the existing Ministers and 
to secure the appointment of others. These two objects are .entirely 
distinct and separate, but I fancy that they are somewhat mixed in the 
minds of many* members who voted for the rejection of this demand 
in March last 

* Let me deal with the second one first. If it were the object 

of members to pass a vote of censure on the two existing Ministers, 

which would necessitate their resignation and the appointment of others 
in their place, they entirely frustrated that object by the action which 
they took, since by including in their vote the salary of a Minister 
who tad not yet been appointed, and could not therefore be the 

object cf censure* they deprived it of any character of a vote of 

oensure, and by leaving no funds for the payment of any Minister 
tkey made impossible the appointment of any successors if the ex* 
feting Ministers had resigned. As an expression of dissatisfaction, there- 
fore* with the policy of my two honourable colleagues, the rejection 
of the whole demand for their salaries was mistaken ai d failed in 
its object. I hope that no one will repeat that mistake on thia day, and 
Imagine that by voting for the rejection of the demand I am now 
making he is expressing any disapproval of either the persons or 
policy of the Ministers. 

Now, 1st me deal with 'the other object which was no doubt 
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uppermost in the minds of those who voted against the Ministers* 
salaries last March— the object, namely* of obtaining a new constitution 
by wrecking the existing one. 

* The failure to make provision for any Ministers was an unoonsr 
titutioual act It has been justified and defended as consistent with 
the terms of section 7 2D which authorises the Counoil to reduce or 
reject any demands for grants thal may be submitted to them. But 
it is an elemental principle of law that no section of a statute can 
authorise that, which is inconsistent with or opposed to the object of 

the whole statute* and I will show that the action of the Counoil, 

which it is sought to be justified by reference to Section 7 2D is in 
fact inconsistent with provisions of the rest of the Act. The adminis- 
tration of the Transferred Subjects is the particular duty of Ministers. 
“ In relation to Transferred Subjects ” says the Government of Iudia 
Act 1919* “the Governor shall be guided by the advioe of his 

Ministers." It is therefore clearly contemplated in the Aot that the 

Transferred Subjects shall be administered by Ministers. Indeed* this 
is the main feature which differentiates the Act of 1919 from all its 
predecessors and embodied the deolared policy of Parliament to estab- 
lish immediately an element of responsibility in the Provincial Govern- 
ment with a view to the ultimate establishment of complete respon- 
sible Government in British India. Now* if there are to be Minis- 
ters* there must be a salary attached to the office. As Sir Hugh 

Stephenson said in the course of the debate on the 24th March* if 

you are going in for a democratic constitution* you must so fix the 
salary of your Ministers that it will not only be the rich that can 
accept such posts. This has been the . principle of all democracies. 
Ministers must be given a salary which will make it possible to 
obtain men of the required calibre from any olass of sooiety. Section 
52 of (be Aot provides that there may be paid to a Minister 
the same salary as is payable to a member of the Executive Council 
unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the Council. Hitherto, 
we have made provision for the salaries of three Ministers. It has 
so far been held that three Ministers are essential for the discharge 
of the duties connected with the administration of the Transferred 
Subjects and their salaries have been paid at the same rate as that 
fixed for the members of the Executive Council. Until the current 
year* these arrangements* the number of Ministers, and the salary paid 
have been confirmed , by the vote of the Council. By its vote on 
March 24* the Council rejected the entire provision for the salaries 
of Ministers. Such action is entirely contrary to the spirit of the cons- 
titution. The provisions of Section 52 of the Aot do not contemplate 
honorary Ministers* and as I have already said, such would not be . in 
accordance with the principle of democratic constitutions. The intention 
of the seotion has reference to the Ministers* salary in relation to that 
of a Member of Council, but clearly aims at the provision of a definite 
salary — a salary sufficient to obtain a suitable Minister. In refusing the 
salaries of Ministers* the Council have therefore gone beyond the spirit 
of v the constitution. 

5 Had the present. Ministers not consented to carry on, it 
we been necessary to have recourse to the provisions of the Trans 
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tend Subjects Temporary Administration Rules. These rules provide 
lor tho temporary administration of Transferred Subjects in the abeenoe 
<4 Ministers) but only until such time as a Minister is appointed to 
adssinister the subject. This again contemplates the appointment of 
Ministers) but in the absence of provision for payment of Ministers* if 
the Council continued to withhold such provision, such administration 
would be prolonged to such an extent, and would be so much more 
than temporary that recourse would have to be taken to measures such 
as the transferred to the reserved list of the Transferred Subjects, a 
going-beck on the whole object of the reforms. I cannot believe that 
this Council would seriously contemplate a reversal to the old conditions 
and the loss of the power and responsibilities which have been con- 
ferred on the legislatures. The situation can still be gauged from the 
present conditions. With a few exceptions in details the Budgets of the 
Transferred Departments were passed by the Council. The existing 
activities of these departments oontinue in full. The Counoil will, I 
think* realise that it would be utterly impossible for the Governor to 
administer all these departments except for a very short period, and 
th*t period could only be short, when no provision existed for the 
salary of a Minister, and no Minister could therefore be appointed. 
The ultimate result would be the transfer of these departments to the 
reserved list so that they might be administered by members of the 
Executive Council. Is the Council prepared to contemplate this with 
equanimity 1 Are they prepared to go back to the old system of 
administration ! Certain branches of the administration have been made 
over to Ministers selected from members of the Legislative Council 
responsible to the Council. Th» is a step on the road to Self- 
Government, an opportunity for showing the fitness of the people’s 
representatives for the general administration of the Province. Does 
the Council desire to throw away this opportunity and retard the 
advance on the road to Self-Government I It has been urged that 
the overthrow of the existing constitution will compel Parliament to 
grant a greater measure of Self-Government than has been given under 
the present reforms. Let me remind those who urge this view that 
the present Refoims were the result of a close examination of all the 
possibilities of the situation. They have been given so far only a short 
trial : there may be disabilities aid defects— thiB is inevitable in a 
transitional system, but the road to Self-Government will be far easier, 
more smooth, if they continue to be worked than by reversal to the 
old form of administration. 

* The issues which the Council has to determine on the motion 
which I am now making, and on the motion for the reduction on 
the paper are two in number, and 1 would ask members of the Council 
to bear them dearly in mind and not to confuse them in giving their 
votes. They ere: 

'(1) Does this Council desire to preserve the constitution and main- 
tain the Reformat Does it want Ministers t If it does, it will reject 
the motion which provide no salaries at all, or only salaries of nominal 
amount or an amount utterly inadequate to secure men oi the necessary 
calibre. If it accepts these particular motions for total refusal for re* 
duotkm, then this means the suspension of the Reforms and the 
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dtebffitiM referred to. Thfc n not m iaue connected with the perwnnel 
of tfc» Mjnutry. It u » Urge oouctitutiona] issue. Do you desire Minu- 
ter* or do you not! Do yon desire to maintein the Reforms or notf 
If you desire Ministers, if you wish to retain Ministers, you must reject 
these particular motions. J 

‘ ( 2 ) The second issue has reference to the pay of Ministers. It *s 
within the power of the /Council to fit by vote a lower rate of salary 
than that authorised by Section 52 of the Government oi India Act to 
be made applicable to any member holding the post of . Minister. Any 
reduction made by one or any of such motions will not be interpreted 
as implying a censure on the present Ministers. This is again a ques- 
tion not affecting the particular person iu the Ministry. This demand, 
as I have presented it, and as I have already explained, provide a 
salary equivalent to that of a Member of the Council. It is lor the Council 
to determine whether the salary which would follow the adoption of 
the motion is sufficient for a Minister. As I have already said, this 
question has been debated more than once in this Council, and so far 
the conclusion has always been that there should be no differentiation 
between the pay of the Ministers and that of a Member of the Exe- 
cutive Council. 

‘iThese, I repeat, are impersonal issues. They are distinct from and 
have a wider aspect of the personnel. They involve the whole cons- 
titution/’ 

The Refusal. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra DUTTA moved : 

11 That the demand for Rs. 1.60,000, under the head * 22 — General 
Administration (Transferred) on account of the salaries of the Ministers, 
be refused.” 

In doing so and in reply to the arguments advanced by the'Hon’ble 
Mr. Donald, Mr. Dutta said : “ Here we are in this gilded Chamber assem- 
bled under the summons of His Excellency and after the pronounce- 
ment of the people’s verdict on this motion for the grant of the Ministers’ 
salaries. It is about a little over five months that the original demand 
was refused by this Council. The question is what has happened since 
then to alter their position. Two things have been said. One is 
whether they are going to refuse it on constitutional issue or they are 
going to refuse it on the ground of want of confidence in the present 
Ministers. So far as the first point is concerned, Diarchy must go 
(hear hear). That has been the verdict of the people from oue end 
of this country to the other. 

Mr. Villiers : — Question, question. 

Mr. Dutta : — “ There could be no question, I was careful enough to 

the people of this country (hear, hear). That has been the verdict 
*nd the final and vocal pronouncement of the people of this country, 
not only of No-changers, not only of Non-co-operators, not only of the 
Swarajists or of the Nationalists, but I say that that has been the 
verdict of most of the most' Moderate people, the ultra-Moderates and 
the Constitutionalists. (Cries of hear, hear). 

“ What is this verdict about the Diarchy and the Ministers! It has 
ftisia said that the Ministers are mere puppets, mere figure heads — 
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Absolutely exercising no power at alL It bee been eeid, not by irres- 
ponsible people like ourselves (Uoghter), that these Ministers are mere 
glorified undersecretaries. I say that advisedly, because they are not 
only dominated by the Governor or the Finanoe Minister but by the 
Undersecretary (ories of hear* bear, pathetic, and laughter). Who has 
pronounced this verdict 1 Our ex-Ministers and Ministers* including 
Mr. C. T. Chintamani, that Prince of Moderates. If that is so* they 
must go. But I am very anxious to emphasise on one fact. Although 
that is the feeling in the oountry* I must point out that when in 
March last we refused the Ministers' salary* it was not on that cons- 
titutional issue that we refused it but we refused it on the ground 
of no confidence. Our position was absolutely dear at the time. We 
said' subsequently that ' we refuse the Ministers' salary, because these 
Ministers are not the people's men, because they voted against the 
popular verdict on the question of the release of the political prisoners, 
on the repeal of the repressive laws, and on the questioh of (transfer- 
ring more departments to the Transferred side. Even the benighted 
Assam Minister supported the popular party on this last question (hear, hear.) 
That was the position we too took up at the time and that was the position 
taken up not only by the Nationalists but even by the Swaraiists. 1 must 
refer to one typical instance, I meau the speeoh of Mr. Nnrul Huq 
Choudhury, who said this : “ This Council knows that my friend Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta sometime ago sent in a notice of a resolution iu which he 
wanted to move a vote of no confidence in the Ministers, but the 
President disallowed it saying that at the time when the Ministers' salary 
would be ooming up for discussion before the Council, if the Council 
pass the resolution refusing the whole demand, it will be taken as a 
vote of censure on the administration, or rather a vote of censure on 
the Ministers, or rather a vote of no confidence m the Ministers.” 

The PRESIDENT “ Mr. Dutta, I hope you are not going to oredit 
me with any version of my ruling that might have been given by 

Mr. Nurul Huq. If you refer to some statement which I am supposed 

to have made, you will please read it from the printed proceedings 
of the Council." 

Mr. Dutta “I am not at all referring to that ruling. In fact 
my attention is confined to the position taken up by those gentlemen 
who refused the salary. So far as my point goes* I am content to 
adhere to the position that we took in March last In other words, 

so far aB I am concerned, I ask you, gentlemen, to refuse this grant 

on |he self-same ground* namely, want of confidence in the Ministers 
(hear, hear). 

"But although the question of constitutional issue was not raised 
at the time when the Ministers’ salary was refused, a constitutional 
issue of a far-reaching consequence has arisen since then in consequence 
of that decision and in consequence of the attitude of His Excellency the 
Governor and the Ministers. What was the constitutional position 
created by that decision of the House ? That position was this : 
Ministers ought to have resigned and ought to have made to resign. 
That would have been the inevitable result That is not merely my 
view. That was the view taken up by Hie Excellency in the Council 
Chamber on March 18 , when he said that he had uot come to make 
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» speech, but he had come to state as to what would happen if the 
Budget was rejected. The first thing that His Exoellenoy said was 
that not only the present Ministers would have to resign but no 
other Ministers would be appointed in that place because there would 
be no funds. That was the view of His Exoellenoy. But had the 
Ministers resigned! Ought not they? have walked out, bags and 
baggages! They ought to have olearea out. His Exoellenoy had not 
asked them to resign. Therefore His Excellency has not acted up to 
constitution. After waiting for a reasonable time, I sent in a notice 
of a resolution demanding that the Ministers should be asked to 

resign in view of the refusal of their salary by the Gounoil. But 

my resolution was disallowed on the ground that it was not the 
primary concern of the Bengal Government. I felt at the time that it was a 
'colossal hoax’ (laughter) to suggest that the Bengal Government has 
nothing to do with the retention of the Bengal Ministers. I do not 
know if the Government of Honolulu will solve that question (renewed 
laughter). But what is the constitutional position so far as the 

Ministers are concerned ! Inspite of the vote of censure, they are 
still there sitting tight on their adamant guddee setting at naught the 
verdict of the country, loyal to the bureaucracy, irresponsible to the 
eleoted representative of the people — going to the lobby uniformly, 

indiscriminately, with the officials under their bidding, express 01 
implied— dancing in joy over the discomfiture of the elected members 
and dying of heart-failure over the defeat of the officials— anxious to 
eat the salt of the people but always conspiring with the enemy." 

The PRESIDENT ; — Mr. Dutta, your time » up. Just finish your 
sentence. 

Mr. DUTTA : — “ What I want to say is that the people want full 
Provincial Autonomy. A little bird whispers in our ears that the two 
Ministers, only the other day, went to the length of opposing any further 
advance on the ground that the electors are not educated enough. The 
question is, are Ministers lawfully and constitutionally holding their offioe 
or are they mere trespassers ! ” 

With these words Mr. Dutta commended his resolution for the 
acceptance of the House. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, in supporting the motion, said : 

“ 1 ask my friends in this Council to vote for this motion and against 
the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Donald as a protest against the conduct, 
I should say, of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in getting our 
rights challenged in such a way behind our back and getting this 
demand before us unconstitutionally. We, in Bengal, whether we be 
Moderates or No-changers or Swarajists or Ex-Ministers — are of opinion 
that Diarchy must go. My friend Mr. Dutta has asked you to vote 
for his motion rejecting this demand for the salary of the Ministers 
on the ground that by that motion we would say that the Ministers 
do not enjoy our confidence. I say that not only this resolution, if 
carried, would show that the Ministers do not enjoy our confidence 
but so far as this side of the House is concerned, so far as the 
Swaraj Party is concerned, and so far as the Nationalists and those 
who do not believe in Diarchy are concerned, this resolution, if carried, 
would show that we vote against Diarchy and we do not object to the 
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administratic of the Transferred Department being t aken up lip Hk 
Excellency the Governor. Let ns carry this and let us see how ^ 
His Excellency would carry on the administration of the Province. (Cries 
of hear, hear). 

M£ MANMATHA NATH EOT (Howrah) supported the motion for the . 
rejection of ^ the Ministers* salary and strongly repudiated the suggestion 
of the Hon'ble Mr. Donald that the members in refusing the salary on 
March last had not acted in full appreciation of the constitutional 
issue involved. 

Mr* NURUL HUQ CHOWDHURY in rising to support the motion 
for the rejection of the Ministers 1 salary said that they had been 
accused of offering bribes but “ 1 know ” he remarked, “that the 
Government also offered bribes/ 1 

The President: That does not arise on the resolution. The 
question of taking or giving bribes does not arise on this motion. 

Mr. Nurul Huq : It does arise in this way 

The President : The question does not arise. I do not think 1 
ought to repeat it again, Mr. Nurul Huq. 

Mr. Nurul Huq : A bait has been offered that those who will 
vote with the Government will have the Ministry. 

The President: You must obey my ruling. I cannot allow this 
constant disobedience. 

Mr. B. CHAKRABARTY said : — “On the last occasion when this 
matter came for the consideration of this House, I was not privileged 
to be here and make clear the position and the attitude of the Nation* 
alist members of this House whom I have the honour to lead. As it 
is quite possible that my career of usefulness here may be out short 
on this occassion also by a communication from His Excellency delivered 
through a special messenger at any moment, I am taking this early 
opportunity of having my say on this question. I desire at the 
outset to make it clear that as a party though opposed to diarchy on 
principle, we are not committed to any policy of obstruction, pure And 
simple. This being a very short outline of our general polioy, let me 
now turn to a consideration of the particular, motion before the House. 
Speaking from a constitutional point of view, which is also the com* 
monsense point of view and was until lately the legal point of view, 
the vote of this House on the question of the salaries of the Ministers 
on the last occasion was tantamount to a vote of no confidence 
In them and should have been followed immediately by their resignation, 
which, I venture to submit, should have been accepted. This would 
have been the self-respecting course for the Ministers in question, a 
course which would also have redounded to the upholding of the con* 
•Station and the dignity of this House for which, I suppose, we all 
are and ought to be anxious. Instead' of this, we have been witnesses 
to the sorry spectacle of a change in the Rules of this House in the 
face of an injunction from the High Court Nothing could have been 
more humiliating and subversive of the dignity of this House -and of 
its constitution, about which so much is heard. Besides the oommonsense, 
the constitutional and the dignified course would not have led to any 
deadlock in practice as, I believe, there are many members of this House 
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who ore not pledged on principle either to the non-aooeptanoe of offioe 
or to downright unmitigated obstruction. In matters like the present 
we hare to act on first principles and to so act as to broaden and 
liberalise, if we oan, the constitution, even as it is, from “precedent to 
precedent.” We have, therefore, after mature consideration of all the 
circumstances decided as a party to oppose this motion and vote against 
its aooeptanoe. 

Mr. D. P. KHAITAN said that the motion involved a question of- 
great constitutional importance. Mr. Akhil Chunder Dutta had said that 
he did not move the motion with the intention of bringing the Reforms 
to an end but because he and his party had no confidence in the 
present Ministers. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta had said that his party put 
the question on the constitutional issue that diarchy was bad and must 
come to an end and that this motion was an instrument whereby they 
wanted to kill it. So far as the* speaker was concerned he was not a 
lover of Dyarchy and as such he was opposed to it as Mr. DaB and 
his friends were. Mr. C. R. Das and his party had openly said that 
they wanted to kill diarchy and they did not care if the Government 
took it over, Mr. Chakravarty said that they did not want that the 
Transferred Department should be taken over but that the motion waa 
made because they had no confidence in the present Ministers. The 

Hon. Mr. Donald had made it clear that the passing of this motion 
would be interpreted by them as meaning that this Council did not 
want any Ministry. Having regard to the clear interpretation expressed 
on behalf of Government he was in favour of this motion put forward 
by the' Hon. Mr. Donald. 

Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER said that in his opinion the 
vote was demanded for the retention of the two Ministers who had flouted 
the House and flouted public opinion. He believed that the future of 
India lay in evolution and that evolution should be properly followed 

on constitutional lines. He was sorry to realise that the Moderate party 

at the present day was not in power. If there was an organised party, 

how was it that during the last election, that in every constituency 
Mr. C. R. Das and his party had won. Being a believer in constitu- 
tionalism he objected to anything going against the spirit and letter of the 
constitution. As a staunch Moderate he was to work out the constitution 
to its best advantage — not that he loved diarchy. In the resolution were they 
working out the constitution f Mr. Mitter had no reason to be ashamed 
of publicly renouncing the view. Self-Government would be attainod by 
the natural good-will of Indians and Englishmen alike. It had been 
said that if this motion was rejected there would be an end of diarchy. 
If the authorities were dissatisfied because the salaries of the Ministers 
were refused there might be a consequenoe. If that consequenoe was 
possible the responsibility would not be to this House. He concluded 
with a final appeal to Mr. Fazlul Huq to put an end to this hu- 
miliation. 

The Hon. Mr. FAZLUL HUQ said :-I rise not to make any speech 
with reference to the question that is now before the House but only 
Jo say a few words by way of personal explanation. A certain letter 
has been published to-day in the “ Forward 99 and is being circulated to 
-members of the Council. 

29 
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Mr. B. Cbakravarty Is ha in order! 

The President He is giving a personal explanation; 

Mr. A. C. Banexjee : — Is he in order t He is making a reference 
to a newspaper. 

The President : — Please go on. Moulavi Saheb. 

Mr. C. B. Dae: — No speaker has referred to it 

The President : — It is always a well-recognised rule that any member 
is entitled to make any personal explanation with regard to any parti* 
eolar matter. 

Mri Huq: — I wish my friends would only listen to me. 

Mr. J. M. Sea Gupta: — Give the explanation to the Court 

Mr. Huq:— As regards this letter { make this submission publicly 
that I never wrote any such letter, that the letter is not genuine and 
it appears to be somewhat of a forgery. I know some three or four 
days ago a friend of mine whose name I would not mention — a member 
of the Council mentioned to me such a letter was in circulation. I told 
him thst I never saw any such letter. He told me that the letter was 
addressed to a certain Bai Bahadur. And somehow or other I got a 
copy of the letter iron the original supplied to me and I find that 
the letter purports to a gentleman who does not at aD exist Mr. C. 
B. Das is the editor of the paper in which that letter is published. 
He may kindly let me know the name of the address of that lettor 
so that the whole world may know that this letter cannot be a genuine 
one because if it was genuine it would have, been addressed by an 
imaginary person. If he has no objection I ask him in all fairness to 
supply to me or the Hon. Mr. Donald or His Exoelleuoy the Governor 
so that an enquiry may be necessary. An enquiry will show what a 
glaring forgery has been perpetrated; As regards the point at issue 
I do do wish to say every thing on the point at issue except that 
with all my heart I say that so far as diarchy is concerned it comes 
to an end to-day. 

Mr. C. B. DAS said I did not know before I came here and 
before my friend, the Hon. Mr. Faslul Huq got up to speak, that I should 
have to say anything about myself being the editor of a paper, but 1 must 
obey the President’s ruling. All that 1 desire to say is that I repeat 
in this House that the signature is the signature of Mr. Faslul Huq 
{cries of hear hear ; shame, shame). If he wants information and 
further particulars, anywhere he takes me to I shall prove what I say 
(h mr> hear). Thia is not the place but if he institutes any case or 
takes me to court, I shall prove to the satisfaction of every honest and 
impartial Judge that that signature is his signature (cries of hear, 
hear and prolonged cheers). 

Mr. Nurul Huq Chowdhury : — This is the challenge, take it up. 

The President : — That incident in dosed. 

Amendment Carried. 

The amendment was then put to the vote and a division was 
demanded. When the members were proceeding to the lobbies, some 
Nationalist members were heard to complain that Maulvi Abdul Jabbar 
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Pslwan was pulling a member in order to take him to the "Noe»" 
lobby. 

At the dose of the division and before the result was announced 
die President summoned Mr. Pal wan before him and said, "Pour 
conduct was of a disorderly character. If you go on like this. I 
suspend you from attending the rest of the session. 

The amendment was declared carried, 66 voting for and 66 
against it. 


The announcement was received with hilarious cries of "Resign, 
Resign— the verdict of Bengal has been given” from the Nationalist 
benches. 

The following is the Division List : — 


Fob the Ambhdment. 


Manlpi Asimnddin Ahmed, Man! pi Zannoor Ahmed, Mr. Altai Ali, Mr. Bameah 
Cb. Bagchee, Manlri Kader Baksfa, Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea, Mr. Batya Kiihore 
Banerjea, Mr. A. C. Banerjea, Mr. Sarat Chandra Baia, Mr. Bejoy Krishna Baau, 
Mr. Byomkesh Chakra party. Mr. Jogindra Chandra Chakra party, Mr. Bndarsan 
Chakraparty, Mr. Umesh Chandra Cbatterjee, Bai Harendra Nath Chowdhnri, Manlpi 
Mohammed Nnrnl Hnq Chowdhnri, Manlpi dyed Abdnr Bob Chowdhnri, Mr. Nirmal 

Chandra Chnnder, Dr. Mohini Mohan Das, Mr. C. K. Das, Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Mr. Baroda Prasad De, Manlpi Abdul Oaf nr. Mr. 

Khagendra Nath Ganguly, Mr. S. N. Haidar, Mr. Sha Syed Emdadnl Hnq, Manlpi 
Sa pedal Haqne, Manlpi Wahid Hossain, Moolvi Aftab Hossain Joardar, Mr. 
Debendraial Khan, Manlpi Abdnl Baschid Khan, Maulapi Amanat Khan, Manlapi 
Mahinddin Khan, Baja Beehee Case Law, Manlpi Basar Mahommad, Mr. Mahendra- 
nath Maity, Mr. Oogendra Nath Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Sir Propas 
Chandra Mitra, Mr. Taraknath Mnkherjee, Maharaj Kumar Srish Chandra Nandi, 
Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar, Mr. Monmohan Neogi, Manlapi Abdnl Qnadir, Mr. 

Prosonna Deb Baiknt, Mr. Abinash Chandra Boy, Mr. Anil Baran Boy. Mr. Sorendia 
Nath Boy, Dr. Knmnd Sankar Boy, Knmar Bhipasekhareswar Boy, Mr. Manmatha- 
nath Boy, Mr. Satcowripati Boy, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy, Mr. D. N.' Boy, Dr. 
Kiron Sankar Boy, Bai Bahadur Satyendra Nath Boy Chowdhnri, Mr, Hemanta 
Komar Sarkar, Mr. Naliniranjan Sarear, Manlpi Allah Bnksh Sarcar, Mr. B. N. 
Sasmal, Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. J. M. Ben Gnpta, Mr. Aran Chandra Singha, Dr. A. 
8uhrawardy, Mr. H. S. Sobrawardy, Manlapi Bajibnddin Tarafdar, and Monlapi 
Mohammad Yasin. 


Against the Amendment. 

Mr. C. Addams Williams, Manlapi Tayebnddin Ahmed, Mr. S. Mabboob Aley, 
Manlapi Sayyed BniUn Ali, Mr. B. N. Band, Bai Bahadur A. C. Banerjea, Bai 
Saheb Panchanan Barman, Mr. H. Barton, Mr. Jatindranath Batn, Khan Bahadur 
Miraa Sfanjat Ali Beg, Sir WilJonghby Carey. Khan Bahadur Monlapi Mohamed 
Choinnddin, Manlapi Failnl Karim Chowdhnry, Mr. D. J. Cohen, Mr. C. G. Cooper, 
Mr. B. J. Coroorar, Mr. W. C. Curie, Mr. Cham Chandra Das, Mr. M. Dand, Mr. 
G. C. Dey, The Hon. Mr. J Donald, Bai Bahadur Pearylal Does, Mr. G. B. Dntt, 
Hr. B. B. G. Bddis, The Hon. Mr. T. Emerson, Khan Bahadur K. G. M. Fmq*U 
Mr. J. Campbell Forrester, The Hon. Hadji M. K. Ghuinapi, Sir George Godtrey, 
Hr. Badridas Goenka, Mr. 8. Woode, Hr. A. D. Caidon, Mr. P . JL Bah* Khan 
S^fdu r Kail Zahirnl Hnq, Major General B. Heard, Khan Miadnr Manlapi 
Hashamt Husain, Manlpi Kkramal Hnq, The Hon. Manlapi A. K. 

Mr. F. Bs James, Mr. A. K. Jameton, Mr. Debi Prosad. Khaitan, Haji Lai Md»«- 
mad, Mr. H. 0; Liddel, Mr. A. Marr, Mr. Byed M Masih, Mr. A. N. Moberly, 
M. W. B. Homo, Mr. 0. Morgan, Mr. 8. C. Mookberjwe, Mr. Khawja Naaimu 
Mr. B. F. Oaten, Manlapi Md. Abdnl Jabber Palwan, Mr. T. 

Mr. J. Y. Phillip, The Hon. Bir Abdnr Rahim, Mr. A. F. Bahuian, The Hon. 

Maharaja Bahadtr Khanntek Chandra Roy, Mr. K. C. Boy Chowdhnri, Mr. B. ». 

Baja Manilall Singha Boy, Khan Bahadur Manlapi AMus Balam, Mr. 8. A. 

Skinner, M. J, H. L. Hwan, 7 kr. W. L. Trapen, Mr. B. VtBelrs and Mr. J. A. 
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The following were either abnnt or did not vote Naaab Bahadur Saiytt 
Nawab All Ohowdhari, Mr. Nagendra Narayau R 7, Mr. Terit Bhann Boy, Mr. 

Noth Bay Oaowdhnri, Mr. Braj ndra Kishore R^y Chowdhori end Major 
fliMlio Sohrawarriy. 

* Other Items 

The reet of the business was transacted without speeches. 

The Council agreed to a demand for Rs. 45,000 on account of the 
leave allowance of the Registrar, Local Self-Government Department. 

A sum of Rs. 1500 was granted on account of grant to the 
Varendra Research Society. 

Another sum of Rs. 6,35,400 was granted on account of the pay 
of Inspecting Officers of the Education Department and Rs. 5,88,000 
for expenditure under Medical Establishment. A sum of Rs. 2.30,000 
was granted to meet the deficit of the Calcutta University. 

Another sum of Rs. 50,000 was grauted to assist in the formation 
of village anti-malarial societies on a co-operation basis. 

The Council rejected a demand of Rs. 10,000 for expenditure in con- 
nection with the British Empire Exhibition. 

SECOND t)AY—27TH AUGUST 1924 . 

The Calcutta Police Buildings 

On the 27TH AUGLfST after interpellations were over, the pro- 
ceedings of the Council commenced with the adjourned discussion of 
the motion moved by thejHon’ble Mr. Donald for a sum of Rs. 4,65,472 
for expenditure under the head “ 41— Civil Works ” for the Calcutta 
Polioe Building Scheme. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar ROY moved as an amendment that the 
demand be refused. 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra ROY supported the Kumar’s amendment. He 
said, assuming that there was the necessity of having better sanitary 
conditions for policemen, the question was how to raise the money for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DONALD said that, it could be done, either by raising a loan 
or by using the unspent balance. He favoured the latter course. Dr. Roy 
was of opinion that raising a loan for the purpose would be better than 
using the unspent balance. At this Mr. Donald made a suggestion. He 
said that if the motion was passed he was prepared to earmark 
Rs* 17J lakhs out of the balance to be spent for subjects outside those 
managed by the Executive Council. 

Mr. C. R. DAS: If Mr. Donald will agree that Rs. 17$ lakhs bo 
start for any. of the Subjects of the Transferred Department and 
paced in the hands of a Committee to be appointed by this House, 
then he can accept Mr. Donald’s suggestion,— not that Rs. a 17 J lakhs 
be earmarked, because it seems to be so vague. 

The President : But I understand as a result of yesterday’s voting 
there is not going to be any Transferred Subject I am rather in 
difficulty. 

Mr. Das : But the result has not yet been declared. How can 
we notice of what has not been declared f 
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The President : I am afraid there will be no Ministers after to-day. 

Mr. Das : Bat how can we act without knowing the result. That 
depends on the Government and not on us. It depends upon the 
Legal Advioe the Government get. 

Mr. Donald: I cannot accept fch^ suggestion that the money be made 
over to a Committee. 

The motion for refusal was carried by 62 to 56 votes. 

On the motion of the Hoo’ble Mr. Ghuznavi the Counoil voted a sum 
of Bs. 1,60,000 under the Head Civil Works for Houses of Detention 
in Calcutta and Howrah. 

Another Demand for Rs. 50.000 made by the Maharaja*of Nadia for 
expenditure in connection with the payment of enhanced compensation 
for land acquisition for the Grand Trunk Canal Project was also accepted 
by the Council. 

The Howrah Bridge Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. GHUZNAVI introduced a Bill to provide 
for the construction, maintenance and control of a new bridge across the 
river Hooghly between Calcutta and Howrah. 

He moved that the said Bill be referred to a Select Committee, con* 
sisting of the Hon’ble Mr. J. Donald, Mr. G. C. Dey, Mr. H. C. Liddell, 
Mr. J. A. Woodhead, Sir George Godfrey, Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. 
S. Mahboob Aley, Mr. W. C. Currie, Babu Surendra Nath Ray. 
Babu Badridas Goenka and the mover with instructions to submit 
their report for representation to the Council as soon as possible. 

Genesis of the Bill. 

'Following is the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill 

“The existing Howrah Bridge is nearly 50 years old and has 
outlived its span of life, and there is a concensus of opinion that it 
is necessary to construct a new and up to-date bridge at an early 
date. In October 1920 public bodies and representative associations in 
Calcutta were consulted on the various proposals that had been made 
for a new bridge with special reference to the type which should be 
adopted. In the discussions which ensued the necessity for an opening 
span for the passage of ocean-going steamers was questioned and a 
committee was appointed in June 1921 to investigate the matter. 
This Committee reported in July 1921 that it would suffice to . have 
a bridge with a fixed headway permitting the passage of inland 
oraft. Government accepted this view and referred the final decision 
as to the type of bridge to be adopted to an expert committee 
presided oyer by Sir R. N. Mukhcrjce, K.C.I.E. This committee 
after having examined the several types of bridges placed before 
them unanimously recommended that the new bridge should bo of the 
cantilever type of the dimensions and general descriptions shown in 
their report ; they observed that 110 time should be lost . in building 
the new bridge in view of the serious condition of the existing floating 
bridge and the grave consequences which would result from its failure 
and suggested that specifications and tenders should be obtained without 
waiting for a decision on the financial aspects of the proposals. Gov 
eminent, however considered that im useful purpose would be served 
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by snob notion and obtained the neoessary particulars from the Consult- 
mg Engiiieers to the Indian Office. It is now estimated that the total 
cost of the sohqme (including approaches and claims' for compensation 
put forward by interests injuriously affected) will not exoeed Bs. 6,34,00,000. 
In Janhary 1923 a representative committee presided over by the 
Finance Member of Government was appointed to oonsider proposals for 
financing the soheme and to report on the ability of the trade and 
people of Calcutta and its neighbourhood to bear the charges which 
would be involved. The recommendations of the oommittee, which 
have been accepted by Government, show that it is possible to finance 
a bridge" of the cantilever type. This bill is drafted to give effect to 
the reoommendatior.8 of the two last-named committees. 11 

The Hon’ble Minister said : T would remind the members of this 
Council that the subject of replacing the present Howrah Bridge by a 
new one has been under discussion since the year 1909. The present 
Bridge was completed in December 1874 and opened to traffio in 
February 1875. It has therefore been in existence for thirty years 
when the necessity for its replacement first arose. Since then 15 years 
have passed during which the structure of the Bridge has rapidly 
deteriorated and a new bridge whioh was then considered to be 
necessary has now become an urgent necessity. 

'During the fifteen yearB various committees have been constituted 
and have made recommendations which for one reason or other have 
been rejected or put aside. 

‘In the year 1921 a new factor entered the field. This was the 
question of the necessity or otherwise of providing an opening span in 
the Bridge to permit sea-going vessels to {Miss it. A oommittee investigated 
this point and reported that an opening span was not essential and 
that it might be omitted. The result of this recommendation was 
to open a fresh question of the type of bridge to be oonstruoted. 
Till then the generally aocepted opinion of the Engineers had been 
that a floating bridge offered facilities for providing an open span which 
were not possessed by any type of a fixed bridge with a clear span 
from shore to shore of the river Hughly. 

'The new factor in the problem allowed of the reconsideration of 
various types of bridge which had from time to time been suggested 
and in November, 1921 another committee over whioh Bir Bqjendra 
Mukerji presided was constituted to recommend to Government the 
form of bridge which was to be constructed. 

In 1922 this committee after weigh ng the merits and demerits of 
all types recommended a cantilever bridge with a dear span from bank 
to bank of the river in order to avoid obstruction to river traffio. 

*A rough estimate of the cost of such a bridge was obtained from 
the consulting engineer to the Secretary of State for India and in 
October 1922 an officer of the P. W. D. was deputed to examine the 
projects and give an estimate of its total cost including the cost of 
approaches, land and compensation for building and for the interest of 
do&ng companies. 

< When his figures tad been obtained still another oommittee was 
formed to examine and recommend measures for financing the scheme, 
and this oommittee ssdbsnitted its report in June 1923. 
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‘The Government have embodied the recommendations of all these 
committees in the Bill which is now before the House, 

This Bill is to provide by means of taxation the amount of money 
required to build a cantilever bridge which Government are advised is 
the best type to meet the case. When the Bill is referred to a select 
committee it will be for that committee to decide what amount of 
money oan be spent on the bridge that is f the amount of money 
which they oonsider to be within a taxable capacity of Calcutta for 
the purpose. Having come to a decision on this point they will 
make a recommendation to the Council who can then decide to acoept 
or reject the committee’s recommendation. Then the amount whioh the 
Council is prepared to agree to, will decide what form of bridge can 
be built for the money. 

‘After introduction! the next stage will be the circulation of the 
Bill for public opinion. The opinions received will then be considered 
by the select committee to which I shall personally call your permission 
to refer the Bill. If that permission is recorded, the select committee will 
not sit till at least three months’ time has been given for oollecting 
opinion. After consideration in select committee the members will have 
a further opportunity for discussion and amendments in the report of 
the committee will be presented to the Council. 

Tt will, therefore, be patent to every one that the members of the 
Council will have ample opportunities to voice their views and, if they 
consider it desirable, to pass the Bill in a considerably amended form’. 

Mr. Satyendra Chandra M1TTRA moved that the following names be 
added to the list of the Select Committee Mr. C. R. Das, Sir P. C. 
Mitter, Raja Resheecase Law, Messrs II. S. Suhrawardy, Naliniranjau 
Sarkar, Rhagen Ganguly, Dr. P. N. Banerji, Messrs Bejoykrishna Bose, 
Taraknath Mukheijee, Satyendra Chandra Mittra, N. C. Sen, A. C. 
Baueiji and Nurul Huq Chowdhury. 

Mr. Mittra said that the committee proposed by Mr. Ghuznavi was 
composed of a large number of officials and that went against the very 
spirit of the purpose of such a committee. He wanted to make the 
committee a really representative one. 

The President: Do yon move these thirteen names? 

Mr. Mittra: Tea. 

Mr. Donald said it was not a party question that these names 
should be added. 

Dr. Bidhan Ch. Ray : There is no party question here. The name 
of Rqja Reahee Case Law is there. 

Mr. C. R. Das : May I point out that he has also included names 
of gentlemen who do not belong to the party? I am only pointing 
out that Dr. Ray is right. 

Mr. W. C. Currie suggested the addition of three more names, 
namely, Messrs G. Morgan, J. T. Philip and R. N. Ban. 

The President put the amendment of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mittra 
to vote whioh was carried without division. 

The names proposed by Mr. Currie were next put to vote. Hu 
amendment was carried by 67 to 53 votes. 
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Mr. NAUM USUS SARKAR moved as an amendment that 
the bill be etrabted hr s Bimtiw g public opinion. 

He said : — T mild Hi® outset refer to a matter which appears 
to me somewhat eerie—. The present Howrah Bridge is being admin- 
istered by the authorities ef the Port of Caloutta and all the steps 
so far taken to place it by a more suitable one have been taken by 
the Reserved Department* wader the heed of 11 Marine/’ In fact the 
preeent bill wee drafted aad published oyer the name of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Donald and very recent ly has it been handed over to the 
Transferred Department of the Hon’ble Mr. Ohusnavi» thereby treating 
it as a local means of commercial significance. This is hardly consis- 
tent with the vital character of its connexion with the Port of Calcutta 
in which view it is properly a oentral subject and the Government 
of India ought to he fastened with its construction. And it seems 
pretty dear to me, that it is in order to avoid this proper view that 
die Hon’ble Mr. Ghusnavi has suddenly been put on the saddle though 
they remain in the hands of Mr. Donald. 

’Coming to the subject matter of the Bill, apart from the intrinsic 
merits and demerits of a cantilever bridge, the estimated cost of Rs. 
6,34 lakhs is out of all proportions to the requirements and entirely 
beyond the capacity of the people of this oountry already over-burdened 
to the point of death; and on this ground of prohibitive oost alone 
we should at onoe dismiss the idea of going in for a spectacular 
hndge worthy of Caloutta dreamt of by onlookers who have no burden 
to bear. There are alternative schemes which may very well suit our 
present requirements costing not more than Rs. 3 orores. This therefore 
is eminently a matter deserving of serious public consideration and 
public opinion should be sought and received before any attempt to 
arrive at a final deeision. ^ 

'Having determined the cost which the country is prepared to bear the 
question of suitable financial adjustment should next be considered. The 
scheme of taxation embodied in the bill is not at all equitable and requires 
readjustment. The people of Calcutta are, as I have said, already overtaxed, 
and cannot go in for the luxury of spectacular effect On the other hand, the 
Government of India who derive about Rs. 16 erores a year from 
custom revenue from the Port of Caloutta has not been put down for 
a single farthing of contribution. If a bridge at a cost of Rs. 3 
erores is decided upon and if its life be taken at 60 years* about 
Ra. 16 lakhs per annum mpy serve the necessary purpose sod I venture 
to thttk that the Local and Central Governments, the Railway and 
Steamer Companies and the Calcutta Improvement Trust could between 
them oontribute an annual amount sufficient to enable the tax on the 
people of Caloutta and its suburbs to be altogether dispensed with. 

has been proposed to entrust the work of the construction of 
tbs Bridge to the Trustees of the Improvement Trust of Calcutta. If 
Hie present position of the Calcutta Improvement Trust be oarefully 
analysed it will be found that a Trust which can look up about a 
erore in a fancy bousing scheme at Cossipore, under which up till now 
not more than one person has been given an allotment, should easily 
he able to contribute say Rs. 5 to 6 lakhs a year to meet an urgent 
necessity such as this bridge. 
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* I hare a^ehrowd suspicion that the idea of thrusting on us such 
an expensive Cantilever Bridge has been mooted with the idea off 
relieving a portion of the unemployment problem in England, a suspicion 
which is confirmed by the fact that tenders for such a large piece 
of work have not been invited *irom any country outside England. 
The question of unemployment, however, is no less keen in India. 
In fact it is fast assuming alarming proportions. If a portion of the 
money proposed to be raised by taxation be diverted to the establish* 
ment of a factory or workshop which will turn out materials for the 
construction of such bridges and other works such as are found n ece ssary 
for the purposes of developing tile country's resources, that would have 
the incidental effect of affording scope for the training of thousands of 
our young men. 

'I think I have said enough to make out an unanswerable case 
for my proposals and I can assure the House that in the meantime 
the existing bridge, however "mean and insignificant in appearance" and 
however "unworthy of Calcutta", will not give way under sheer pressure 
of Bureaucratic impatience." 

After some further discussion Mr. Sarkars motion was put to 
vote and was declared carried, 70 voting for and 48 against it. 

Council Prorogued. 

Then to the surprise of all the President rose up and announced : — 
"I have it in command from His Excellency the Governor that the 
Council stands prorogued until such date as may be notified hereafter". 

One outburst of oheers, cries of "Bande Matarara ”, "hear, hear," 
"Diarchy is dead", and so on, greeted the announcement and reverberated 
throughout the Council Chamber. And amid animated scenes of jubilation 
and mutual greetings Mr. C. R. Das declared : "Now the Council is destroyed"! 

Subsequently the following Government Communique was issued: — 

"After the refusal by the Legislative Council of the demand 
for Ministers* salaries on August 26th, His Excellency had no 
alternative but to prorogue the Council at the conclusion . of 
Government business on August 27th. This step was the logical 
consequence of the proceedings on the previous day. 

“The action of the Legislative Council has had the effect of 
suspending die working of the Reforms in Bengal for the time 
being. It is not now possible for the Governor to obtain the 
services off any Ministers, and His Excellency will himself assume 
charge off the Transferred Departments under the Transferred 
Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rules. The constitution which 
has been deliberately suspended by the Legislature both conferred 
privilege* and imposed obligations, and the existence of Ministers 
responsible to the Legislature was an essential feature of the 
whole scheme. That essential feature having been destroyed on 
August 26th, the people of Bengal have through the action of 
tkeir representatives temporarily lost the advantages which rarha^ 
ment Intended to confer upon them. Until such time as the 
Constitution U restored. the Legislative Council will be summoned 
only when required for the transaction of Government business. 

a»(.) 



The Assam Legislative Council 

JULY— AUGUST SESSION 1924 . 

Tbs Atea m Legislative Coon oil commenced its session at Shillong on the 28TH 
JULY 1224. After interpellations and tome formal basinets the Council adjourned. 

On the 29TH JULY Baba Brojendra Narayan CHAUDHURI moved : — 

** This .Cooneil recommends to the Local Government to move the proper autho- 
rities for the transfer of the district of Sylbet to the administration of Bengal.” 

The resolntion with an amendment that the words “and Cachar 11 be inserted after 
the word “Sylhet” was pnt and carried. 

On the 30TH JULY Baba Krishna Snndar DAM moved the following resolntion : — 

*« That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that effect be given 
to the resolution moved by Babu Raman i Mohan Das and passed by the last Council 
in April 1921 for giving immediate start to band-spinning as Home Industry and to 
appoint spinning masters and mistresses for teaching the art in the bouses through- 
out the province by spending the entire sum of money saved by the redaction of 
Ministers* salaries through the Local Boards". 

The Hon*ble the MINISTER for Education opposed the resolutioo. After some 
discussion it was accepted in the following amended form 

“That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that steps be taken 
to give an immediate start to band-spinning as a Home Industry and to appoint 
Spinning Masters and Mistresses for teaching the art". 

Srijut Kamala Kanta DAS moved the following resolntion : — 

“That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that in all the 
Local Boards of the province, the Chairman should be an elected member of the 
Board 1 *. The resolution was after discussion withdrawn. 


Srijut Nilmoni PHUKAN moved the following resolution . — 

“This Council recommends to the Government of India to appoint an All- India 
Opium Committee with substantial non-official majority to discuss the question of 
opium evil snd to submit their recommendations through an accredited Agency to 
the Committee of the League of Nations'*. This resolution was also withdrawn. 

On the 318T JULY, after a motion to amend certain standing orders had been 
made and accepted, Maolavi FA1ZNUR ALI moved; — 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that a Committee of officials and 
non-officials elected by the Cornell be appointed for the purpose of reporting to 
the Council as to what modifications are necessary or dtsirable in the Local Self- 
Government Act and the Municipal Act in Assam and the rules framed thereunder. 

An amendment of Sj. Sadananda Dowerab omitting refertnee to the Municipal 
Aet was adopted. 

Srijjpt ~Sobini Kanta HATI BABUA moved 

“This Connell recommends to the Government of Assam that Chaika Spinning 
be introduced in all Primary schools of the province of Assam**. 

Srijut Mahadev 8ABMA moved the following resolution:— 

14 This Connell recommends to the Government that early steps he taken to 
introdneo spinning and weaving at compulsory subjects into all the Girls* Schools 
and spinning only into the Middle Vernacular or English schools and op to the 
class VIII of tbo High Schools of the Province. 

Both the retortions wort pat to vole separately and acre lost! 


BrHnt Xnladhar CHALlHA moved the following resolntion which was carried :— 
“ Thai this Council recommends to the Government of Assam to siqolie employers 
of labour engaging 20 children or more under the age ol 14 in their estates, 
factories, mines, ccllierie*, refineries, workshops, etc., tc maintain one or more Primary 
Mmols at their cost at sack time and place and fer ac b hoars with inch cnrricola 
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M "2 5® ?? ICI J 1 bed to ? m ^ by Department of Education, and to 

votyMit Hie Excellency to undertake the neceeiary legislation Immediacy". 

On the 1ST AUGUST Sri jut Badananda DOWBBAH moved 

‘•Tble Oonncil leoommenda to the Governor in Council that the following holidays 
■V bo granted to the Courts, Government Offioea and Institutions in the Brahma- 
Ptb* < toy* ° n to® occasion of the Bohag Bihn and 2 days on the 

ocoadon of Magh Bihn”. The resolution f ai pat to theT vote a5 ciried. 

Baba Brajeudra Karajan CHAUDHUBl moved:— 

"This Connell recommends to the Government to move the proper anthorities 
Jar poetponment of the recommendations of the Lee Oommimion so far as this 
provinoe is aieoted tin the matter of constitutional and administrative 
which are being enquired into is finally disposed of”. The resolution was carried; 

Srijnt Nilmoni PHUKAK moved 

•‘ This Cornell reoom mends to the Govemmmit of a— m that steps he to 

fern Advisory Committees of non-official major ity Jo local Railway ostems of the 
provinoe to safeguard the intereste of tfee public”. The msffism mm put and 


Additional Grants. 

On the 2ND AUGUST the Hon’We Mr. JL E. WEBSTER moved She futtowhm 
for grant which were all adopted 2 — 

• 4 That an additional earn of Be. 35,000 be granted to the Governor in Camntfl 
to defray certain chargee which will come in the course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st March 1225 for the administration of the head “Hallways."* 

••That a com of Bt. 3,000 be granted to the Governor ia Oonncil ta defray 

certain charge* which will oome in the course of payment during the year ending 

on the 31et March 1.925 for the administratlon of the head 11 32.— General Adminis- 
tration.” 

“That an additional sum of Rs. 15,006 be granted to the Governor In Council 
to defray oertain charges which will come in the course of payment during 

the year ending on the 31st March 1925 for the administration of the head u 41. — 

Civil Work*.” 

“That an additional sum of Rs. 1,487 be granted to the Governor in Council 
to defray oertain charges which will oome in the course of payment during the 
year ending on the 81st March 1925 for the administration of the head “Refund*." 


The Hon’ble Manlavi Batyid Muhammad SAADULLA moved the following demand 
for grants whioh were all adopted : — 

“That an additional mm of Be. *4,974 be granted to the Governor and his 
Minister to defray certain charges which will come in the course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st March 1925 for the administration of the 
head •• 34. — Agriculture 11 

11 That a sum of Rs a 6,000 be granted to the Governor and His Minister to 
defray certain charges which will come in the course of payment daring the year 
ending on the 31st Match 1925 for the administration of the head '‘35.— Indus- 
tries." 

The Council was then prorogued. 


September Session. 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER the Assam Legislative Conncil was opened by H. E. 
the Governor. On the 18th September Manlavi Faisnur All moved a resolution relating 
to the abolition of Divisional Commissionerships in Assam. The motion was adopted. 

Another resolution panned on this day recommended substantial assistance to be 
given by Government to Co-operative Central Banks in Assam. 


On the 19TH SEPTEMBER Babn Brajendra Karajan Chandhmi moved a resolu- 
tion asking the Government to appoint a Committee to enquire into the sjatem of 
general ednoation in high schools and colleges in Assam. The resolution was carried 
by a majority. 

Mr. 8. Dowcra moved a resolution recommending to the Government that women 
be allowed to vote in and stand as candidates for election to the legislative 
Oonncil In Assam. The resolution was carried by a majority. 
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On the 22 ND SEPTEMBER additional demands were pul forward bj Govern- 
meat and were all adopted alter discussion. 

On the 23RD SEPTEMBER, the Hon'ble Mr. F. E. WEBSTER moved for leave to 
introduce the Assam President 1 * Salary Bill, 1921. The motion on being adopted, 

he farther moved that the Bill be taken into consideration which was carried. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur KUTUBUDDIN AHMED moved for leave to amend 
the Standing Orders, chiefly in the following manner 

“(l) After the members have been sworn in at the beginning of eaeh new 
Council the Council shall eleot one of its members to be President. 

“ (2) Every member who wishes to propose a member for election shall (i) ascer- 
tain previously that the member is willing to serve if elected, and (ti) hand to 
t^e Secretary of the Council a notice containing the name of the me mber he desires 
to propose, signed by himself and some other member as seconder, 

“ (3) The Secretary shall read ont to the Council the names of the candidates 

together with those of their proposers and seconders, and, it only one person has 

been proposed for election, shall declare that person duly elected. If more than 
one person has been propo 4 , the Connoil shall then proceed to vote on the question 
by ballot, and the Secretary shall declare the person who receives a majority of 
the votes to be duly elected. The * ’allot shall be held in accordance with regula- 
tions made by the President in this behalf. 

'*(4) An election shall be held in accordance with the procedure hereinbefore 
mentioned on the occasion of the first election of an elected President, or if a 
vacancy in the office of the President occurs during the life of a Conncil or if 
the Governor withholds his approval to any election : Provided that a member 
whose election has not been approved by the Governor shall not be proposed as a 
candidate during the continuance of the Council' 1 . 

The motion was adopted. 

On the 25TH SEPTEMBER Rev. J. J. M. NICHOLAS ROT moved:— 

“That the Assam Temperance Bill, 1924, be referred to a Select Committee". 
The motion was pat and carried. 

Srijut Nilmoni PHUKAN moved the following resolution which was carried 

•• This Council Tecommends to the Government of Assam that the Government 
cf India be moved to bear the whole expenses 6f maintaining the Assam Rifles". 

Mr. Tara Prasad CHALIHA moved the following resolution : — 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor in Council that a Committee 
< f enquiry be appointed with a non-official majority to enquire into the irregularities 
cr excesses committed from November 1921 to the end of 1922 by the Executive 
in Assam, in connection with the suppression of the non-co-operation movement". 

The resolution was finally lost by the President’s casting vote. 

On the 26TH SEPTEMBER the Hon'ble Khan Bahadnr Kntnbnddin Ahmed moved 
that the report of the Select Committee on the draft amendments to Standing 
Orders be taken into consideration. The motion was carried. He also moved 
that the amendments as revised by the Select Committee be passed. The motion was 
put aud adopted. 

The Hon'ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER moved that an excess grant of Rs. 1,33,114 be 
voted by the Council to regularise the expenditure actually incurred in excess of 
voted grants in the year 1922-23. The motion was pat and adopted. 

Brljnt Sadananda DOWEBAH moved 

“That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam to place before tbs 
Reforms Enquiry Committee and the Government of India the opinion of this 
Conncil that the present diarebieal system of Government in Assam should immediately 
be replaced by fall Provincial autonomy and that all subjects be immediately 
transferred". 

The discussion continued on this and the following day and was finally 
carried. 

The Council wee than prorogued. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

JULY AND OCTOBER SESSION 103 4. 


The SECOND SESSION of the Bombay legislative Council met on the Si ST tttt v .» 
* *m. in the Council H.U, Poona, Sir ihSbim Bah"le p^?diw TL c^t 
bad a heavy agenda before it in the shape of Government and private Bills non 
official resolutions. Amongst the Bills, the Bent Act Extension Bill of which noticetad 
been given by Govt^ Mr. Addyman and Mr. Nariman c.aimed the major attention of 
the members. Other Govt. Bills were for the amendment of the Karachi Port Treat Act. 
for the provision of the Custody and Protection of Children, to amend the Deooan 
Agriculturists’ Belief Act, to provide for Collection of Statistical Information for 
public purposes, to amend the Prince of Wales’ Museum Act, to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Co-operative Societies in Bombay Presidency to «n i»nd 
the Bombay Smoke Nuisance Act, and to determine the Salary of the President of 
the Connell. Of these the most contentious were the Children’s Protection Bilk 
the Bill relating to Co-operative Societies, and the Bill for the determination of the 
President’s Salary. The Children’s Protection Bill was introduced in the first session 
of the Council and was refused leave for introduction on account of alleged grave 
defects in the provisions of the Bill. Government now re-introduced the Bill in 
the same form and hoped to carry it through in this session. The Swaraj Party 
had not yet come to any decision on this Bill. The present motion was only 
for leave to introdnce the Bill and the Select Committee could carry oat the necessary 
changes. The Bill to amend the Karachi Port Trust Act had been reported upon 
h 7 the Select Committee and the point of controversy centred round a clause in 
the Bill providing for the representation of Labour interests by a non-official to 
be nominated by Government and for ensuring non-official majority. The list of 
non-offlcial business in the shape of resolutions was a formidable one and contained 
notices of some 130 ! 


The first item of business taken up on the meeting of the Council was the 
swearing in of newly nominated and elected members. Tne President next nominated the 
panel of four Chairman. The Council then adjourned to hear H. E the Governor 1 * address 
to the Council. HiB Excellency delivered his speech in a lucid and impressive style. 
The speech occupied only fifteen minuteB. After His Excellency'* speech a number of inter- 
pellations and supplementary questions were put and answered. A number of questions 
were asked to ascertain the number of posts given to non-Brahmin communities, 
Mohamedana, Backward Classes, etc. Interpellations were also made regarding the 
exercise of powers by District authorities in case of holders of licenses under the 
Arms Act on the ground that they were Non-co operators. One interpellation enquir- 
ing why certain vernacular Nationalist papers in Sind were not supplied with 
Government publications was met by an answer that their circulation was inconsiderable, 
being under one thousand. On a series of questions relating to the cancellation of 
licenses under the Arms Act. Mr. Jayakar demanded a pronouncement from the Home 
Member if these actions were in pursuit of settled polioy of the Government re- 
garding Non-co-operators or was the result of the exercise of discretion by individual 
officers. The Home Member demanded notice, and when pressed further, said that 
the cancellations were for the maintenance of law and order | 


The Rent Act. 

After the interpellation period wai over, Government '- motion to introducethe 
Bill to amend the Bent Aot to extend protection, to dwelling boom in KaracM 
from 81st August, 1884, to the etui of December, l»25, was taken up. Mr. Jsyskar, 
the leader of the Swarajya Party, pointed out that no notice had keen gi 
the members of the « ouncil on the proposed order of business. The Hon. M . J 
Jehangir explained tha’ Government would meet the wishes of the House by . £ 

the Bill that day, but could give no assurance as to when it would be moved. 

The Bombay Municipalities Act Amendment. 

The House next took up the second reading of the BiU to “end the Bombay 
District Municipalities Act, 1301, as amended by the 
was passed clause by clause. When clause 6 caiuc Mr. I’ahalajam desired tu 

30 
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Bent should not amend section 91 ▲ of the existing Act so as to restrict the 
oompalsory obligation of Local Boards to haye a definite alignment of street lines 
to City Municipalities only, and not to District Municipalities. Mr. Pahlajani's 
amendment was defeated. Then Messrs Dixit, Advani, and Nariman wanted to delete 
the danse which empowered Government to supersede municipalities. There was a hot 
•debate on this point when Mr. Jayakar, making as the leader of the bwarajya Party, 
said that4hey would permit the adoption of the motion as a lesser evil end bring another 
measure afterwards to deprive the Government of the power of supersession. The Bill 
glassed its seoond reading and third reading and was then passed into law. 

The Childrens* Protection Bill. 

The Hon, Mr. Hidayatullah next moved in a brief speech a Bill for the Protection 
and Custody of Children. He elaimed that full pub.ieity had been given to the 
Bill, and public opinion was in favour of the principles of the Bill, although 
criticism had been made of many provisions which could be considered in committee 
Stages. 

The important provisions of the Childrens* Protection Bill are Powers conferred 
under the Aet were exercisable by courts of Second Class Magistrates and above. 
Provisions relating to custody and protection of children and young persons who 
are destitute, etc., wctc embodied in sections 7 and 8 and are drastic. They permitted 
police officers of the rank of police Sub-Inspector and upwards to take custody 
of children and youthful persons who in their opinion were destitute or in respect of 
whom m their opinion offences have been committed under provisions of this Act. 

The chief objection taken to these provisions was that it gives a wide discretion 
to subordinate police officials of the rank of sub-inspector to determine as to whether 
any given child or youth came under these provisions or not. In a country where 
police officials are unpopular and petty officials have been known to misuse dis- 
cretionary powers granted to them in rural areas, much harm could be done in 
the exercise of powers created under the Act. It was a common note of criticism that 
wide and arbitrary powers given to police wider provisions embodied in sections 
9 to 12 relating to offences against children and young persons and their prevention 
were more drastic. They resd ia their main clauses as follows. Section V reads, “ (1) 
whoever having the actual charge of or control over a child or young person, 
assaults, ill-treats, abandons, exposes or wilfully neglects such child or young person 
in a manner likely to cause such child or young person unnecessary suffering or 
injury to his health, shall be punishable with imprisonment of cither description 
extending to two years or with fine extending to Ba. 1,000 or both/* Section 11 
read*} u whoever having actual charge of or control over a child or young person 
between ages of four and sixteen allows that child or young person to reside in 
or frequent a biothel shall be punishable with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to six months or with fine which may extend to 
two hundred rupees or with both.** Section 13 reads : — “ A police officer not below 
the rank of sub-inspector or a police <fficer or a person authorised in this behalf 
in accordance with rules made by the Goveixor-in-Council may take to a place of 
safety any child or young person in respect of whom an offence punishable under 
this Act or under Chapter 196 of the Indian Penal Code (1860) has been committed." 
Section 16 authorises courts to issue seaich warrants authorising a police officer to search 
places and take custody of children if the Court is satisfied by information on solemn 
affirmation that offences against children or youth are committed. 

Tl$ Discussion of the Bill lasted till next day, the 22nd July. Speeches were made 
for and against the Bill. Mr. Nariman, Mr. 8a pt arsin', Mr. Jayakar and other Swarajist 
members subjected provisions of the Bill to powerful criticism, while many speeches were 
also made in support of the passing of the first reading of the Bill. 

The criticisms centred round the fact that police stations were deemed to be places 
of safety, that excessive punishment was prescribed for cases of assault, ill-treat- 
ment, ete., and that police officials were authorised to enter residences with search 
warrants and to take custody of children. In view of the fact that 'the Bill’s 

provisions apply to youths of both sexes of the age of 16 and under, there was 

much room for fearing misuse of provisions of the Act. It was on these grounds 
that the Council refused leave to introduce the Bill in the last jessimL In this 

session however although the same Bill was introduced and severe criticisms were 

made by Nationalist members, Government found a large number of su pi-on ers both 
amongst Mahomcdans and non-Brahmins. All speakers recognised that there was 
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■neb eeope lor improvement of the provision of the Bill, a i«. ■ 

ported the. ftrot rending eml reference of the Bill to a Select iv-»m3EL 
Va. conducted on the whole in good humoar ZAPS? Th< ! d ** te 
Montgomerie, Home Secretary, 
bts against police official. wh 

the leader of the Swarajya l'arty. Mr. R, G. Pr^hnn MinK : i"nIfin , i 1 i~-‘;i*'^‘T r ‘ 
Dadachan ji, Ur. Pratt and other members spoke in support of the BUI 
who criticised the Bill vigorously said it was comical that police ststinns rf' 
should be oonsidered a. place of Safety and it should h K poCXSd. ro SS! 
girls under age of 16 to eutions in their 1Bst>r«tion ! 1 j “ oac '"* *° nuroh 

As the debate progressed it teemed as It tnc motion would lead to a 
of the House. But on an assurance having been given that termini 
allow even in the second reading amendm nts to the Bill without raisino » n ™ 
question of principle, Mr. Jayakar announced that his parly would dm. Si. flm 
reading. This facilitated the first reading of the Bill. y paM the fim 

The next Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’’ Relief Act was an 

and after a discussion was thrown out without being pressed to division ThT\»*V 
Bill to provide for Collection of the Statistics was mo?ed atl-l was umier Tilton 
when the House rose for the day. ua 

The Collection of Statistics Bill 

The Bill, as the title indicates, provided for collodion of statistical information for 
public purposes. Under the Bill “ industry " includes (a) any business, trade undertakinu 
or calling of employers, (b) any calling, service employment, handicraft or industrial occu- 
pation or a vocation of employees, and (c) a branch of industry or a groun of industries 
Clause 6 of Section 4 gave the Government unlimited powers to extend the Act t» any purl 
pose. Section 10 gav- power to Agents of Director o Statistics to enter factories m a 
matter of right to make enquiries. Section ll provided punishment for refusing or 
neglecting to supply information or supplying false information, -simple imprisonment 
extending to 6 months or tine extending to Its. 1000 or both. According to Sir 
Maurice Hayward the general principles of the Statistical Acts are almost universally 
accepted and India is now almost alone among the chief industrial countries in 
being without legislation for collection of statistics. The Imperial Statistical 
Conference which met in London in 1920 definitely supported the princ'ple of 
collecting statistics under statutory powers. Since the Bonbay Government Labour 
Office was founded in April 11)2 1 statistics have been collected without compulsion 
in a few exceptional cases notably in engineering trades. Smaller concerns have 
been unwilling to furnish statistics although they were given assurances that no 
individual' returns would be published. Recent industrial strikes in tht Presidency 
especially in Ahmedabad proved the necessity for complete and accurate information. 

After Sir Maurice Hayward had introduced the Bill, the debate was opened by Mr. J. 
A. Key. Mr. Gobardhandas Patel, representative of the Ahmedabad Millowner’s Association, 
followed Mr. Key. He strongly criticised the omission of the Government, to circulate 
the Bill for opinion to commercial bodies and said it was a tit matter for the 
Government of India to legislate upon. Mr. Nariman also opposed the Bill He 
warned the Government that strenuous opposition will be offered to the first reading 
of the Bill unless Government undertook not to press for retention of Clause 6 of 
Section 4 or other drastic provisions. Under this provision the Governor- in-Council, 
can, by notification in the “Gazette,” extend the scope of the Bill to any other 
matter. Mr. Nariman asked what guarantee there was that the provisions of the Bill 
would not be applied to harass the Congress Committees, inconvenient political 
opponents engaged in any calling or trade from a la vyer to petty merchant and 
referred to misuses made of the Passports Act. The Council . would certainly be 
justified in throwing out the Bill or instead adopting a motion circulating the 
Bill for publio opinion. 

He said it was all well for the Hon. Home Member to dazzle the House with 
the list of the countries which had acts of a parallel nature on their statute book, 
but was these a single country amongst them which was in the unfortunate position 
of India without autonomy in her own land. If Government chose to abuse the 
provisions of the Bill, what remedy did people have against such a contingency f 
w Mr. Lalji Narayanji said he chiefly opposed the Bill on the ground that the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau had not been consulted on the provisions 
®f the Bill. He did not, however, confine himself ■ to that issue. He ^sked why 
had not the Government of India taken up this Bill also when it had undertake . 
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to dhooMer the Bill relating to the emotion of industrial courts 1 Wn there any 
ulterior moths in It Hbat$be Government of Bombay ehonld legMete for o province 
in wWdfa industries were in t^e hands mtiriljr cf Xndfcnq, Ogling Bengal which had 
had .quite enough jute Sot Its base industry in the hands of JCnnopeans t He mid he 
did diotnut the Gmttimmmt nod would offeee firing af <ertfaenrtue ^powers. Let Gov- 
ernment give dfaea self-government and he would then willingly jj/im an Indianked 
Government nil wide powers they «*ked for. 

tenths 18BD JULY the Council continued with the Bta ttotk n MU. Them vise .an 
element of Nationalists and Indian capitalists determined te oppose the Beet reading and 
another section, though small, equally bent npon overpraising the B2U as a counterblast 
to opposition. If the motion had been pressed to a division with the active canvassing on 
both sidc^ a majority in either case would have been narrow and hitter feelings would have 
been the result, instead a hippy tarn wan fives by Hz. Inyahar. He urged the Gov- 
ernment to consider the advisability of deferring to pafalie opinion and postponing 
he consideration to the next sondes and reist reducing the improved Bill. Govern- 
ment aodeeded to the Buggettkm and did not oppose the motion ef Hz. Bahai jam for 
itepeotponemest. 

Other Bills 

The Hon. Hr. C. V. Uefaia, Bevenue Member, next moved that the considera- 
tion of the Select Committee's report on the Bill to amend the Land Bevenue Code 
be taken up and explained the report of the Select Committee could not be circulated 
before that morning and hoped the Council would not insist upon notice of |g days 
required fay Handing orders. 

On the President consulting the House, Mr. Jayak&r explained how the Bill 
proposed drastic changes in regard to acquisition of private lands and the House 
could not do justice to the Bill in this Session. Consideration of the Bill was 
accordingly adjourned. The Hon. lfr. Cowasji Jehangir next presented the report of 
the Select Committee on the BiU to amend the Karachi Port Trust Act 

Mr. Nariman raised a point of order that the Report of the Select Committee 

was not in order as the majority of signatories, that is five out of nine, had disoenting 

notes. The President ruled the objection out of order. Several amendments of 
which notice had been given were withdrawn by leave of the House and certain 
minor amendments by Mr. Abdulla Haroon not being opposed by the Government, 
the House passed the second and the third reading of the Bill without discussion. 

On JULY 24TH the Bill to extend the duration of the Karachi Rent Act to the 
end of 1925 was introduced by Sir Cowasjl Jehangir. The discussion on the bill 
evoked some warmth on the part of the champions of the land-lords and the ten- 
ants. The Swarajists did not make it a party question, and most of them anpported 

the bill. It was finally carried by 63 votes to 25. The Hon. Mr. Dehalvi then 

introduced the Bill to oonsolidate and amend the law relating to Co-operative Societies 
in Bombay. 

On the 25TH JULY after referring the Co-operative Societies bill to a Select 
Committee including several Swarajists, the Council passed without much discussion 
three Government bills of minor importance, vis, hills amending the Bombay Port 
Trust Act, Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, and the Prince of Wales* Museum Act. 
Then the Government resolution for amending the standing orders came up for dis- 
cussion. That discussion was continued on the 36th July when an important 
amendment of Mr. Pahaljani was carried. Amendments with regard to the princi- 
ple involved in any bill could be heretofore moved only at the time of the first 
reading. Now, in accordance with Mr. Pahaljsni’s amendment, even at the second 
reading or in the Select Committee such amendments could be moved. The import- 
ance of the new rule can be readily understood if one takes into consideration the 
fact that Mr. Dixit's amendment to the Dirt. Municipal Aot Amendment Bill was 
declared out of order according to the old rules. Mr. Pahal janPs amendment however 
was to come in force only after it came out from the Select Committee on standing 
orders. At this Select Committee was an elective body, it included Swarajists like 
Messrs. Rhopatkar ami Khivadasani. Mr. Pahaljani proposed that tlie Select Commit- 
tee should report within four days. Rut the Government wanted to put oil tlie 
matter for a period of two months. The question was put to vote ami Mr. ratal- 
janPs proposal was lota. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS aj 7 

Supplementary Grant a, 

There were several additional grants of minor importance which were readily 
sanctioned bj the Council With respect to the additional grant for the Police Hr. 
Nariman urged the necessity of giving licences for arms freely to respectable cittern 
He also requested the Government to make the foroe known as the Governor*# 
Body-guard available to the public for the protection of their life and property. 
The Folioe grant was passed without division. Then np the supplementary 
grant for the establishment of the Director Information. That grant wae rejected 
by the Council in the last session gad Government introduced it again, taking 
advantage of the recent resolution of the Government of India. Swarajists opposed 
the grant bat they were finally defeated and the grant mnothmed. The very re» 
introduction, in some form or other, of a grant totally refused by the Council only 
four months ago, was ondemued by the Swarajists as a serious challenge to the 
dignity and self-respect of the House. The motion was carried by 51 votes to 35 9 
the non-Brahmin party voting #« bloc with Government This was the, last item in 
the official business. 

Non-official Bills. 

On Monday the 28TH JULY non-official business was taken up. There were 
several important questions in question time. Government could not give any 
satisfactory explanation as to why Mr. Homiman was not openly prosecuted and 
aa to how the establishment of the Director of Information was carried on in spite 

of the adverse vote of the Council. Mr. Surve then asked for leave to introduce 

his Dial. Police act Amendment bill; the leave was granted. Mr. P. G. Joshi then 
asked for leave to introduce his bill amending the Local Boards* Act. But it was 
refused by 51 votes against 31, the non-Brahmin party being against it. Mr. AddymanV 
bill regarding the Bombay Bent Act was also refused leave by 48 to 41 votes. 

Motion for Adjournment. 

Then came np an important adjournment motion of Mr. Nariman. He had 
given notice of it on the 85th when the grant for the establishment of the 
Director of Information was being discussed. The motion wae for adjournment of 
the House to consider the resolution issued by the Government of India enabling 
the Provincial Governments to re-introduce grants once rejected by the Council. 
Speaker after speaker from the Swarajist ranks condemned in the strongest terms 
the dangerous principle that the Government was introducing by that order. Gov- 
ernment was making the whole machinery inaugurated by the Reforms a more 
farce. It was an end of dyarchy which the Swarajists were out to destory. 

They therefore claimed it as a distinct triumph. They only condemned the 

unstatesman-like manner in which the Government attempted to hid# its ignominious 
failure. Sir M. Hayward tried to defend the Government by representing the new 
rule as an additional power given to the Council to revise its decisions J It was a 
part of his official duty to defend Government and he did it at best as he oould 
in the circumstances. But Mr. Surve, the leader of the non-Brahmin Party, supported 
Government. The President accepted a closure of the debate on the adjournment 
motion. Sir M. Hayward wanted to see tits motion talked out but when put to 
vote the motion was lost by 51 to 43 votes. 

Non-official Resolutions. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan then moved his resolution for eatabliehiug partly eleotei! 
and partly nominated District Councils. There were several amendments to it and 
the discussion was continued on the 29th. The mover traced the history of the 
question since the time of the late Mr. G. fi, Gokhale. Mr. AdvanPs amendment 
made it compulsory for the Collector to consult the Counoil. He also proposed 
that members of that Council should be elected by the several mnnieipalitiee and 
local boards in the district. Mr Saptarshi's amendment proposed statutory recog- 
nition and elected presidents. The non-Brahmin party stood firmly by the able 
of the Government against the resolution. JJU the amendments were negatived and 
the main resolution shared the same fate, as many aa 89 voting, against it and 
only 81 voting in favour of it. 

Mr. Haji Abdul Raroon’s resolution requested the Government to extend the 
period of revenue settlement in Sind t* twenty years. The mover made his speech 
in Urdu and Mr. Noor Mahomed /supported him in English. / The Government 
accepted the resolution. Mr. R. G. Soman's resolid'ou requested the Government to 

30(a) 
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issue orders to the district officers to supply information to members of the several 
legislatures. The Government accepted tbe resolution with a slight change. 

v *'JBy v fa most important resolution of the session was about remitting the 
rtouaibrag period of imprisonment of Mr. Divakar of Dharwar. In moving the reso- 
lution Jar. Jog traced the history of Mr. Divak&r's life up to his imprisonment. His 
high intellectual attainments! his sinoerity as a worker and his delicate eonstitntion 
ails the plea for clemency stronger. The irregularities in his trial were also 
put! forth. He was sentenced to two years' rigorous imprisonment for printing a leaflet 
which was proscribed four months before the trial. The author and the publisher 
wefr left scot-free. It was alleged that the priming of the leflet was only an 
excuse which Government found handy. The discussion did not end on the 29th 
and. was continued- on the 30tb. The Non-Brahmin party showed their inclination in 
favour bt the resolution, Mr. Surve moved an amendment to the effect that Mr. 
Divakar should be released “subject to such reasonable conditions as the Government 
think necessary to impose." The amended resolution was carried by 48 votes to 42 

Mr. Bole's resolution about making maternity benefits compulsory by legislation 
in the case of working class women was then moved. Government admitted the 
importance of the subject but could not Bee their way to support any legislation 
intbe matter; After a rather dull debate the resolution was carried unanimously, 
the Government benches keeping a neutral attitude. 

Mr. Mavlankar then moved his resolution about removing the president of the 
Dhanduka Municipality. That president had doggedly clung to his seat inBpite 
of the members asking unanimously for his resignation. But he had to resign in 
cider perhaps to save the ignominy of an adverse resolution and a thorough 
exposure of his unconstitutional behaviour in the Council. It came as an agreeable 
surprise therefore when the resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr. Dongersing Patil's resolution to appoint a committee to investigate the grie- 
vances of the public with regard to Forest Administration was accepted by the 
Government with a slight amendation. Then came up Mr. Sahiba's resolution for 
interest-free tagd advances to cultivators for sinking wells and the recovery of these 
advances by 13 instalments. The Minister for Agriculture gave a very lengthy ex- 
panation about the attempts that were being made by Government in that respect. 
Rao Saheb Desai made a well-reasoned speech in support of the resolution. Mr. 
Gunj&l made a very touching, speech in Marathi. As an agriculturist he appealed to 
those who called themselves representatives of the agriculturists to support the resolu- 
tion. Their vote, be said, would be a test of their sinoerity in the matter. The 
resolution was put to vote and carried by 48 votes to 28. 

On the 31 ST JULY the discussion on Dr. Velkar’s resolution about the removal 
of restrictions on Mr Vinaysk Damodar bavarkar took ad the time before lunch. 
Dr. Velkar began to enumerate the rigours of Mr, Savarkar's jail-life, but was inter- 
rupted by the Government benches. He then described the change of political situation 
in the country since the time when Bavarkar was convicted. Mr. Surve brought 
an amendment to the effect that all Lhe restrictions except those relating to political 
matters should be removed* This was regarded by the Swarajists as an insult to 
tbe main spirit of the resolution. Mr. Nariman vehemently condemned the non- 
Brahmin leaders' policy. He styled the amendment as one killing the manhood 
of the Nation. Members who showed so much solicitude for the protection of 
childhood and womanhood in the Nation, were, he said, killing the very manhood 
of it in the shape of political activity. 6ir Maurice Hayward, of course, opposed both 
the rgfolution and tbs amendment. Mr. Surve’s amendment was lost and the main 
resolution was also defeated by 50 votes to 37. 

After lunch Mr. Baptarsfai moved his resolution embodying the recommendations 
of the Excise Committee. He dealt with tbe history of tbe exeise policy of the 
Government. There were several amendments to the resolution. But tbe intention 
underlying them all was tbe same, namely, to obtain from the Government a 
definite statement that the goal* of their excise policy was total prohibition and that 
ft would be achieved by definite step in a fixed period of time. Bnt the Excise 
Minister made a non-committal speech and asked the House to wait till tbe Governmcrt 
fully considered the pros and eons of the report. 

Next day, AUGUST 10T, the discussion on Mr. Baptarshi's resolution, which practi- 
cal! y assumed tbs form Of a discussion on tbe recommendations of the Excise Committee, 
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was continued. it wm quite elear that the Hoase would paee the resolution with 
one of the several amendments. The defeat of the Government ieem ed , The 

Government tried to get over the difficulty by supporting Sir. Bole's motion to 
postpone the question sin* da. But the motion was defeated by 46 to 35 votes. 
Mr. Baptarshi accepted Mr. Surve's amendment which deleted local option as a mean s 
of attaining total prohibition and extended he period within which the prohibition 
was to be effected to 20 years as against ten yet.'* as laid down* in the original propo- 
sition* All other amendments were withdrawn and the ame nd ed resolution was 
oarried by 45 votes to 28. 

Mr. Karkifrom Kanada drew the attention of the House to the* devastation caused 
by floods in his district and the Home Member assured him of sympathetic help 
from Government. An urgent private bill regarding the settlement of the property of 
the late Sir Ghinnbhai of Ahmedabad was then introduced by Sir M. Hayward. It was 
carried through all the stages and passed. Mr. Pahaljani then moved his resolu- 
tion for the abolition of honorary b^ncli magistrates iu Sind. A very interesting 
discussion followed revealing how favouritism in the selection of these magistrates 
made them extremely unpopular and incompetent. The Home Member had to 
admit that the selection of these magistrates was faulty and assured the Hone* that 
Government will try to improve selection and reconsider the whole question. The 
mover tnen withdrew his resolution and the Council was prorogued. 

The October Session. 

The October session of the Bombay Legislative Council comm need on the 13th 
October and came to a close on the 25th. It lasted for fnlL two weeks. The pro- 
ceedings of the last week were more important than those of the tirst week. Tue 
major part of the tirst week was occupied by the discussion of the Childrens* 
Protection Bill. There were differences of opinion as to the details of it. But 
there were no two opinions as to its underlying principle. The matters that 
were discussed in the second week showed the great differences between the Govern- 
ment and the people. The second week's proceedings therefore naturally attracted 
more public attention than those of the tirst. 

On the 1st day it was announced that His Excellency the Governor had 
granted full five days for non-officiai business 1 There were for the non-officials four 
important bills and 163 resolutions ! When this was announced, Ur. Jayakar asked the 
President how many days would be taken op by official business. He was told that 
all the official business must be linished and there was no time-limit to it ! 

The Childrens' Protection Bill. 

The discussion on the Children's Proteetion Bill took np more than three days. 
The principle of the bill was admitted by all as a Bound one. But there was funda- 
mental difference between the people on the one side and Government on the other. 
The Government assumed that every single petty officer engaged in the administration 
of the criminal law was above reproach and proposed to give wide powers to these 
officers with a confidence, which, considering the circumstances m this country, was 
In many eases utterly misplaced. People know too we.l how in this country most 
innooent sections of the criminal law become dangerous instruments of persecution 
in the hands of over-sealons officers. Consequently the dwarajist members scrutinised 
every word of this pieoe of experimental social' legislation which made the officials 
not a little uneasy. The Home Secretary charged the Swarajists of introducing 
political considerations everywhere. Many of the minor amendments were accepted 
by the Govt, either as they were or with slight emendations. Some of them were 
not pressed to a division. Bnt there were a few amendments on which the non- 
official side and particularly the Swarajists were very keen. For instance on the 
first day Mr. Nariman’s amendment preventing the detention of girls at police 
stations was strenuously opposed by Government ! The amendment was however 
oarried by 44 votes to 84. On the second day Mr. Nariman succeeded in carrying 
another important amendment in the teeth of official opposition. His amendment in 
effect excluded «* singing, playing, performing or offering .anything ^for sale’* from 
the category of begging which was made an offence. On the third day Mr. L, B. 
Bhopatkar proposed an amendment to Clause 87 of the bill, making certified schools 
liable to be inspected M by the members of the Bombey Legislative Council and by 
such member s of the Legislative Assembly and the Connell of State as represent 
the Presidency of Bombay therein. 4 * Th* Onwranmt who placed such an istplioit 
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faith iu the iateg-'ity of thiir own iaipjotors ooaid not tee their way to give the 
members of the Council aa opportunity to see the proper execution of the enactment 
to whiofa they (the members) themselves were asked to give consent. Mr. Bhopatkar's 
amendment was however carried by 44 votes to 83. Two other amendments on that 
day led to heated discussions. The one was by Mr. 8. 8, Deo. It proposed to 
delete the sentence of whipping in the enumeration of the* ways of punishing 
juvenile offenders in Clause 87. Mr. Deo earnestly appealed to the official benches 
to accept that amendment, if they had any respeot for the keen popular resent- 
ment of this brutal method of punishment. Mr. Jayakar warned the Government that 
the Swarajists would, to the last drop of their bjood, oppose this barbarous method 
of punishment wherever it occurred. The amendment was carried in spite of official 
opposition. 

The discussion on Clause 45 assumed a political character, Mr. B. G. Pradhan 
proposing to delete the Clause altogether. That Clause empowered the Government to 
inspect from time to time, for the purpose of securing proper sanitation of any 
institution whioh took care 'of poor children. Mr. Jayakar had taken serious objection 
to that Clause at the first reading of the bill in the last session. And although 
it was subsequently amended by the Select Committee, it was still liable to be 
abused by unscrupulous officers in times of political ferment. While supporting Mr. 
Pradhan, Mr. Jayakar had some plain-speaking about the inquisitorial visits of 
educational inspectors. The Hon. Mr. Jadhav rose to defend his department and 
mentioned the fact that Ahmedabad national schools had of their own accord 
accepted Government inspection. He was however contradicted by Mr. Dhanabhai 
Patel, the Swarajist member from Gujerat. The President here intervened in order 
to prevent the debate from drifting into side-channels. Mr. Pradhan’s amendment 
was lost by 49 to 34. 

The preservation of the religion of children was another important point and 
the Swarajist members took every possible care to amend the bill with that view. 
The Government adopted a conciliatory attitude in respect of these amendments, and 
readily accepted them. The importance of these amendments will be realised if one 
looks to the fate of children made destitute in the influenza epidemic. Detailed 
information about these was furnished by the Government themselves in the last 
cession on the interpellation of Mr. Deo. From that it came out that 
several children were entrusted to Christian missionary institutions by Government 
and no one knew what happened to them. The amendments of Messrs. Deo and Lalji 
were to the effect that every institution to which poor children were entrusted by 
Government should undertake to bring them up in the religion of their birth. 

The bill contained in all 53 clauses of which the first. 45 were finished in three 
days. The last amendments proved to be the most important and they took two more days. 
Mr. Advani’s amendment to clause 46 proposed that Session Courts in the dip. 
tricts to which the Act was to be applied, should appoint non-official committees 
to fix upon the "places of safety " under the Act. Bat it was objected to by the 
Government benches on the ground that it went beyond tbe scope of the bill and 
therefore requited previous sanction of the Governor. It was not thought advisable 
-to postpone consideration of that bill till the sanction was granted and Mr. Advani 
therefore agreed to withdraw his amendment. A few more of such amendments were 
similarly withdrawn. Mr. Bhopatkar's amendment on the last clause gave rise to another 
lengthy debate. He propoasd that the rules framed under the bill should not 
come into foroe unless sanctioned by the Council. The original clause provided that 
.the rules should be placed before tbe Council in the next session, but meanwhile 
they should come into loros. Mr. Bhopatksr wanted that they should not come into 
force before the Council’e sanction. Mr. Jayakar proposed a slight modification in 
Mr. Bhopatkar's amendment which the latter aooepted. Bat the Government opposed 
it and non-Brahmins lent their anpport to the Government. Mr. Jayakar's 
amendment was lost fay 87 to 51. The second leading of the bill was thus 
complete. 

Wbile the dies— sion on tbe Children's Protection Bill was going on Mr. Pradhan had 
raised an Interesting question on the 15th October by asking leave lor a motion of ad* 
joumment on the question of demanding fall provincial autonomy for Bombay presidency. 
But it was rnled oat of cider as motions of ad jonrnment oould be brought only on 
questions of xeesttt ocearanoa. Mr. Pradhan bad sent a resolution on the subject 
la the last srarion, bit it was disallowed by the Governor even after the President 
had admitted it The- nest day Mr. Pradhan asked a question about tbe number 
of rasNotkme hitherto dimllowed by tbs Governor. But that too was disallowed by 
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tin Fraidtst on the ground tint, tin oonduct at tin doTsmor oonld not eooording 
to ralen to disouseed in' the Council. . ^ 

Other Government Bills. 

The Lend Revenue Gode Amendment Bil > was postponed by OfoTernnoat till the 
nest session. The Co-operative Societies Bin was the next in order. The Bill 
contained 74 clauses and the number of amendments doable that figure. The Bill 
had b ee n hurried through the Select Committee and several members had complained in 
their dissenting minutes that their suggestions were not even admitted by the President, 
That was the cause why so many amendments were put up. The Government there- 
fore proposed to send it again to the Seleet Committee in order to oonsider the 
amendments. Mr. Deo however proposed that the reconsideration of the Bill by the 
Seleet Committee should not be limited to these amendments only. The Government 
aooepted the suggestion and ths bill was again sent to the same Select Committee. 

The Bill to determine the salary of the President of the Council was then taken 
up. Mr. Pradhan proposed to reduce the salary from Rs. 3,000 to Re. 3,000 per month. 
He mo%pd his amendment in a spirited and argumentative speech. He had the 
recent precedent of Madras on his side. But after a good deal of disoussion his 
amendment was lost. Mr. Jayakar then proposed that the President should not be 
a whole time offioer of the Government. While his amendment was being discussed 
the Council was adjourned till the next day. 

On Satnrday the 18TH OCTOBER, Mr. Jayakar’ s amendment was discussed at 
great length. Government thought it wise not to oppose 1L, and it was carried almost 
unanimously. The result of this amendment would be that the President of the 
Council would be free to move in public life and would not be under striot official 
discipline all the year round, like other officials of Government. The Bill was then 
read a third time and passed. 

The Bill to prevent adulteration of food was then introduced by the Hon. Mr. Jadhav. 
A few speeches were made by way of suggestions to the Select Committee and its 
first reading was carried. It was then referred to a Select Committee. Three minor 
amending bills of technical and non-controversial nature were then passed without 
much discussion. The Bill to amend the Bombay Municipal Act was being considered 
when the House was adjourned. 

On BOTH OCTOBER the Bombay Municipal Aot Amendment Bill was discussed. The 
Hon. Mr. Hidayatnlla agreed to bring no objection at its second reading to an amend- 
ment giving the Bombay Corporation the right of appointing its own Commissioner. 
The first reading was then carried without much discussion. 

Supplementary Grants. 

Supplementary grants were taken np after lunoh. There were several re-appro- 
priations from the department of industries to the agricultural, educations 
and forest departments. Mr. Jayakar asked the Minister whether anything wa» 
left of the Industries department after this process of dismemberment. The popula* 
suspicion was that the department was being destroyed by Government with t 
v e n geanc e in order to pnnish the Council for abolition of the post of Director ot 
Industries. The Minister repudiated the charge but his Secretary seemed to contradte 
him by saying that the department was praotically closed by the removal of th 
Director. 

The grant of Ret. 34,000 for the bunglow of a Forest Offioer, though sane 
tianed in the end, afforded opportunity for the Swaraj Party to express the feelin 
of discontent of the people at the extravagance of luxurious official bnnglows. In 
spite of the protest raised against the photo-copyiog system ot registration by ai 
fOQtiflny of people affected by that system, Government demanded an additional eui 
of about £900 for the purchase of photo-copying material from England. Bot 
Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Surve with their followers opposed the grant and it w» 
rejected by a large majority. Several other grants were then p asse d without moo 
discussion. 

The Hon. Mr. Lawrence moved that formal re-appropriations from one departmen' 
to. another should be made by the sanction of the Standing Finance Committee am 
that the reappropriations should be subsequently reported to the Council. The Goverc 
meat pretended that it was a matter of mere administrative convenience. Bat i 
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reality it proposed to deprive the Connell of one of ite most important powers. It 
was said that these wonderful devices called reappropriatipns are often used to defeat 
the wishes of the Council. Mr. Nariman raised a point of order about the legality 
of this procedure. He said that the Council alone possessed power to sanction sub- 
sequent changes in the budget grants and it cannot delegate that power to any 
•oth».r bftdy. No section or rule of the Government of India Act provides for such 
delegation. The President allowed full discussion on the point of order anil on the 
next day ruled the Government motion out of order. 

On Tuesday, the 2 1 ST OCTOBER, the report of the Public Accounts Committee for 
1922~23 was postponed sins dk on the motion of Mr. P. G. Joshi. The only official motion 
that remained was the motion of Hon. Mr. Dehlavi to revise the cotton zones in Surat 
district under the Cotton Transport Act in order to prevent mixture of inferior and superior 
cotton. To this motion Mr. Sbivadaaani, the member for Surat, moved an amendment. 
The Cotton Adulteration Bill in the laBt session of the Legislative Assembly was 
opposed by Mr. Aney. The motion of Mr. Dehlavi was of a similar nature. There 
was a popular suspicion that the main purpose of the bill was to protect the foreign 
purchasers of ootton. Mr. Shivadasani took strong objection to the appointment of 
liscensing officers who, he Baid, would harass the cultivators instead of helping them. 
His amendment would have probably led to a long discussion but the Hon. Minister asked 
for time to effect a compromise, which was readily granted by the President. The 
compromise was effected and the Council passed it on toe next day without much 
discussion. 

On the 22ND OCTOBER the report of the Select Committee on the Amendment of Stand- 
ing Orders was then introduced. There were several amendments, the tost important being 
that of Mr. Pahaljani. It proposed to allow amendments of pr i ciple at the second 
reading of a bill. The question of deciding whether an amendment i * of principle or not, 
was a very difficult one. For instance it was very difficult 10 say whether Mr. 
Bole's last amendment to the Children's Bill was of principle or not. Mr. Javakar 
brought to the notice of the Council the fact that in other Councils amendments of 
prinoiple were allowed even at the second reading. The amendment was however lost, 
the majority voting against it. Other amendments were then referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of Messrs. Nariman, Bhopatkar, Baptista, Lai 31 and Kambli, 
Hon. Mr. Mehta atd Hon. Hr M. Hayward. 

Non-off iciar Bills # 

Non-official bills were then taken op in order. Mr. Snrve introduced the bill 
to amend the Bombay Diet. Police Act. of 1890. The purpose of the bill was to 
prevent Government from imposing punitive police without the previous sanction of 
the Council. The mover described how the indiscriminate use of the power of im- 
posing punitive police led to hardships. The Home Secretary opposed the bill. He 
quoted in his support a speech of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, in which ho had advised 
the people of Navli to pay the expense of additional police imposed to prevent 
railway thefts. The first reading of the bill was carried by 41 votes to 39. Mr. 
Surve then moved the second reading. But the Home member moved that the bill 
be referred to a Select Committee and his motion was carried by 45 votes to 34. 

On the 23RD OCTOBER Mr. Surve moved a resolution recording the Council's appre- 
ciation of the services of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah who was shortly after retiring. 
The sesolution was supported by men of all parties and shades of opinion in the 
Coun&l and passed unanimously. The President then thanked all the members for their 
appreciation of his work. 

Mr. Bhopatkar then asked for leave to introduce his bill to alter the constitutions 
and to widen the powers of Municipalities. Mr. Kambli though agreeing with the 
purpose of the Bill, opposed it on the ground that Government were going to 
introduce a similar hill The Hon. Mr. Hidayatulla said that Mr.* Bhopatkar had 
borrowed Government’s suggestions. Mr. Bhopatkar was surprised at the statement 
of the Minister and pointed l out specific difference between the two proposals in 
refutation of the charge. Leave was granted by forty-three against forty-one. 

Next came Mr. Nariman's motion for leave to introduce his bill to amend the 
Bombay Bent Act. Be wanted to make certain changes in it. The President pointed 
eat that there wee a constitutional difficulty. For though the bill itself had the 
sanction of Government the proposed changes bad not So the bill could not be 
amended however trifling the a m en d me nts might be. Mr. Nariman, therefore, asked 
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leave to introduce the defective bill keying the matter 0 f amendment to the 
discretion of the members. The Hon. Sir Cowasji Jahangir ftated that Government them* 
selves proposed to introduce a comprehenaiTe bill on the anbjaet in the nest 1 
▲Iter some consultation Hr. Nariman withdrew his bill in view of this 

Mr. Hooaeinally M. Bahimtoola introduced the fonrth and last aon^oOeial bill 
on the agenda. The Bill was for the farther amendment of the City of Bombay 
Improvement Act of 1898. The bill biting of a non-controversial nature, was 
accordingly hurried through all the three readings and passed. 

Non-official Resolutions 

Non-official resolutions were then thken up in order. Mr. M. D. Karki moved 
that Tagm Loans should be advanced to those persons whose property was damaged 
in the recent floods in the Kanara district. The resolution bad the hearty approval 
of all sections of the House and it was carried almost unanimously. 

On Friday, the 24TH OCTOBER, Mr. Noox Mahomed from Sind raised another un- 
foreseen topic before the next resolution on the agenda was taken np. He brought to the 
notioe of the house a press note in the Sind Government Gaaette, which oontiadiefeed 
certain statements made in the Council by Mr. Khora, a member of the Council* 
Mr. Noor Mahomed contended that the contradiction should have been made In the 
house and not outside it. The Home Member said that Government were sorry for 
the press note. This expression of regret satisfied the house and the matter was 
dropped. 

Mr. Zunzar Rao then moved his resolution 1 that convicts undergoing sentences 
passed in connection with the murder of the mamlatdar of Akola be released.' The 
Government assured that the matter would be sympathetically investigated. Thereupon 
Mi. Zunzar Rao withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Shinde moved a resolution about the convenient readjustment of the territorial 
jurisdiction of subordinate judges. It- was passed. 

The next resolution gave rise to quite a stormy debate. It was about the Develop* 
ment Department. Mr. Nariman moved that a Committee to investigate the admi- 
nistration of that department should be appointed. Government took its stand on 
the fact that they had already appointed such a Committee. Mr* Jsyakar wanted 
four representatives elected by the Council to be added to that. Committee. The 
Government however coaid not see their way to agree to that proposal, and the 
non-Brahmins sided with the Government. The resolution was put to vote and was 
passed by 39 to 35. 

On the 26TH. OCTOBER the Council sat for only 8 hours. A question was asked 
by Mr. R. G. Pradhan who wanted to know whether tbs Ministers had submitted 
any memorandum to the Reforms Enquiry Committee. The Hon. Mr* Hidajatullah, 
the Senior Minister, in reply stated that they had sent a joint memorandum. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Punjabhai Thaekerimy recommended tbs appointment 
of a committee with a non-official majority to enquire into the grievances of 
agriculturists and labourers in the presidency regarding forced labour being exacted 
by touring officers and other Government servants and to suggest measures for the 
prevention of such practice. Feeling ran high on .both sides of the House aa 
concrete instances of maltreatment of villagers by the touring offioers came to bo 
mentioned in the course of the debate, Mr, Deo moved an amendment which dispensed 
with the appointment of the committee, but merely wanted the Gov ernmen t to 
gp into the matter, the grievances complained of being well known even to the 
Government- The resolution aa amended was finally posted. * 

Mr. Durgsdas Advani drew the attention of the Government to tbs need of 
flood relief in Bind to which the Finanee Member pws dnd bis sympathetic attention* 

The Council was Aon prorogued. 
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The RANCHI SESSION of the Legislative Council opened on Tuesday, the 19TH 
AUGUST at II ajl, the Haa'ble Khan Bahadur KUwaja Mohamad Noor presiding. 
His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler opens J the session with an inaugural address. 

The University Resolution. 

After interpellations. Sir Mohamad FAKHRUDDIN moved the resolution regard- 
ing the Patna University. He said that ever sinoe the inauguration of the reforms, 
no question had excited greater interest. He refuted charges levelled against him 
and the Vice-Chancellor regarding his scheme. 

Maulvi MOHAMMAD HUSSAIN moved his amendment urging the location of 
the residential and teaching university on or near the site of the university, the building 
being supplementary to the present Patna College building, and that the cost be 26 lakhs. 
The mover said that the ooet of- the Phulwari site would be 60 lakhs whereas 
the site he proposed would cost but 26 lakhs. The question of transport and 
conveyance would be a serious difficulty if the university were located at Phulwari. 


Mr. MADAN moved his amendment urging the location of the residential 
university in the neighbourhood of the Patna College at a cost of 26 and half lakhs 

Khan Bahadur NAIM moved his amendment urging the improvement of the 
Patna College, that the Patna university be continued as an affiliating and examining 
university, and that rupees twenty lakhs be spent for that improvement. 

He said that he fully endorsed the Minister's statement that there were honest 
differences of opinion on the subject. He for one was not enamoured of residential 
university and he was opposed to the idea of starting one. Answering an interrup- 
tion by the Hon'ble the Minister of Education, he said he was not opposed to the 
establishment of hostels in College and School grounds. But that was a different 
thing from a residential university. The Muslim University was started with the 
idea of turning out good Moslem boys. Religious instruction was therefore made 
compulsory. Similar was the case with the Hindu University. With what 
particular purpose were they having a residential university in Behar, except 
tor general sound education f He objected to the question of having a 
residential university on the ground of ooet also. They eould not forget that 
their resources were limited and their requirements many. As to the estimated cost 
of 60 lakhs he emphasised that these were always under-estimates. Let them re- 
member the annual recurring expenditure. If they were onoe committed to the 
idea there would be no end to the demands made upon them for one thing or 
another. 


Mir. JIMUT BAHAN SEN in a long and elaborate speech Insisted that the 
Minister §hoold not proceed with the Phulwari scheme in faoe of public opposition. 
He xeeonted the history of public opposition and strongly criticised the residential 
system. He said that the system had been opposed by the lesding Educationists of 
India and he saggested that oompsied to Sir Aahutosh and Bir P. 0. Boy, Mr. Saltan 
Ahmad must oocupy second place. He quoted with very great efleot and amid loud 
applause a pa s mge from Encyclopaedia, from an article by an Oxford tutor, that 
Basifeh Resid e nti al University produced money-loving students. It was particularly 
bod for poor students who wanted to live in style and were thus ruined by dfcbt. 
He mid that even In the . West the wsidemial type was a discarded thing. There 
were only 4 so called Residential Universities in the. world vis, Howard, Tale, Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


Oa ths 20th,. Babn Anaat Pruesd, Pandit Godavari* Mims, Mm Baipndhari Singh 
and’ Balm KrishaabaUav Bshay ' epposad tho Phulwari scheme, while Means. Sultan 
Ahmad and Sees Narayaa Sahay defend e d % the latter sqm mlm the establishment 
ef a resktotJal uaivessity at a oust of 4i lakhs of rupsm ff WlMths was toe much. 
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On the Stet AUGUST the University debate was concluded. The flahtb of 

Surajpura opposed the resolution. Mr. Yunus supported the establishment of a Resi- 
dential University at Patna site. Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath put in a strong plea for 
a teaching university and said that as public opinion was against the Phulwari site, the 
Minister should call a conference to consider the alternatives. Mr. Collins^ speaking 
with the approval of the Minister, said tha^ he was opposed to Phulwari idea, because 
of the difficulties of poor students. He diked early decision about the new buildings. 
Babu Jyotish Chandra Bhattacharya oppdgffi the resolution. Baba Jaleshwar Prasad 
moved for adjournment of the entire discussion till the winter session. He said that the 
Phulwari site should be dropped as the sense of the House and public outside was 
against it, and fresh proposal, acceptable to all parties, should be brought forward 
at the next session. The hon'ble the Minister of Education said that he noted that 
a large majority in the Council was against the Phulwari scheme. So far as he 
was concerned, he would not push it forward against the wish of the House. He 
would have liked a definite decision in regard to the teaching character of the 
university. He did not agree to the idea of calling a large conference ee that 
would prolong matters. Answering questions, the Minister said that he gave an 
undertaking that he would not press forward the Phulwari site scheme. Me wae 
unable to drop and withdraw the resolution as that would mean dropping the 

amendments. The President in reply to the Kumar Saheb of Surajpura explained that 

new amendments could be admitted for discussion at the winter session. The matter 
was thus postponed. 

Supplementary Grants. 

On AUGUST 21ST the business before the Council consisted wholly of dis- 
cussion of supplementary demands. Mr. Sinha laid on the table a copy of the 

certificates recorded by H. E. the Governor in regard to the reductions made last 

cold weather in the budget. Mr. Sinha also laid on the table the report of the 
Public Accounts Committee. Sir Hugh McPherson moved that the Council do assent to 
the demand of Its. 3,390 to meet charges for Kanungo establishment The demand was 
carried by 48 to 87 votes. Mr. Dain moved for a supplementary grant under the head Forests 
which was agreed to. Rai Bahadur Bishun Swarup moved a supplementary demand of 
67,700 for Turkaul Nandsagar embankments in Shahabad. The Rai Bahadur had also two 
other demands against his name, one for Rs. 30,000 for embankment work .for raising 
the Bankipur-Dinapur road embankment, and the other for Rs. 3,600 for silt elaaranoe 
of Karabar channel in the direction of Palamau. All of these were agreed to. 
The Hon'ble Sir Hugh McPherson asked the Council's assent to a supplementary grant 
of Rs. 10,100 for the salary of the Secretary to Council which was given. The demand 
for Rs. 4 57,319 for Medical Colleges and schools and Rs. 54,642 for Hospitals and 
contigenoies was agreed to. Another demand for financial assistance to the Dbarampur 
sanitorium was agreed to. Several other demands moved by Mr. Inglia, under the 
head Fablic Health, were also agreed to, and also several demands moved by Mr. Collins 
under the head Agriculture. The Hon'ble Mr. Sinha urged the Council's ament to a 
supplementary grant of Rs. 30,000 for construction of civil court buildings at Jamshed- 
pur. Babu Jaleshwar Prasad opposed the demand. There was a division which 
resulted in the motion being lost by 47 to 37 votes. Mr. Hammond then proceeded to 
propose the several demands standing in his name for police building at Jamshedpur, 
the total amount involved being just over a lakh. Four demands were moved and 
after divisiou each was agreed to. Other demands stood over for the 29th. 

Amendments of Tenancy Law 

On the 26TH AUGUST, after interpellations, Mr. SHIYA 8HANKER JHA moved 
that the Bengal Tenancy Act be amended at an early date so as to suit the 
peculiar conditions of Behar proper. He referred to the changed conditions in Behsf tad 
said there was a general desire on the part of the tenants as well as the landlords 
that the Act be amended. The Raja of Amawan pointed out the fiaaoo which resulted 
in March last in respect of tbe Tenancy Amendment Bill and urged for a con- 
ference between the landlords and tenants to settle their differences amongst than- 
selves. Mr. Shivsshanker Jha then withdrew his motion in the light of the assurance 
given on behalf of the landlords. 

Jail Code Revision 

Mr. KRISHNABALLABH SAHAY moved that immediate steps he tafafe to levin 
the jail code of Behar ami- Orissa in the light of the recom me nda ti ons made by the Jail Com- 
mittee of 1919-20 and of the difficulties that appeared in dealing with Political prisoners. 

S1(«) 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Sinha gate the House an assuiaaoe that steps would be ***** 
Jn the na tt er as soon as possible. Govt, aooepted the motto whioh was carried. 

Primary Bdocation 

Mr. RAJANDHARI SINGH moved that 60 lakhs be spent on Primary education. 
He emphasiosd the need of primary education and drew attention to the unsatisfactory 
'Conditions of buildings tor primary schools and schools located in houses of private 
individuals. Baba Anant Prasad moved an amendment that Rs. 18 lacs over and 
above that spent be provided annually for expansion of free primary education. 
The Hon. the Minister of Education said that the resolution* was very vague and Govt, 
vfas not prepared to undertake a recurring grant of 60 laos. The discussion was 
continued on the next day. 

On the 97TH AUGUST the discumion on Primary education being resumed 
8ir Hugh McPHER80N said be had every sympathy for expansion of Primary 
education. Nevertheless he would feel ’ compelled to vote against the resolution as 
well as the amendment The resolutions and amendment violated a fundamental rule 
off their constitution. It was that the Government and the Finance department 
could not agree *to any large sum being ear-marked for a particular purpose except 
*t the time of the framing of the budget as a remit of agreement between the 
two halves off the Government. It would be uuwise for the House to pass the resolution. 

The Hon'ble Mr. SIN HA said the resolution as it stood put forward a financially 
unsound proposition and it was not possible to support it. While Government 
had every sympathy with the demand it was not possible to accept the proposition 
as it stood. 

Babu Rajandhari Singh thereupon withdrew the resolution. 

Lee Commission's Recommendations. 

Mr. S. N. SAHAY moved : “This Council recommends to the Government that 
no provision he made in the provincial budget towards carrying out any of the 
lecommendations of the Lee Commission without giving the Council an opportunity 
•of disuniting those recommendations.'' 

Mr. Sahay said it was their duty u> give expression to their views on the im- 
portant issues involved in the Lee Recommendations. He was oertain that the 
recommendations would have the immediate effect of increasing the liability of the 
country by over a crore and of the B. AO Province by about ten lakhs. This Council 
must, therefore, be given an opportunity to express itself on the matter. He wanted 
to make it perfectly clear that be was not actuated by any spirit of hostility 
towards the Services. There had already been a change in the angle of vision of 
the Services and be bad no reason to think that things would be worse in the 
future. Europeans in industrial concerns were well treated and the Services need 
not be under an apprenention that they, would not be properly treated under the 
future Indian Government of India. Yet India was a poor oountry and the Lee 
recommendations were calculated to raise the burden of the oountry to an extent 
that would be unbearable by the country. It was incumbent upon the members 
to analyse the recommendations carefully before they were asked to acoept the 
liability involved therein. He referred to the recommendations about Indiani cation, 
Overseas Pay etc* and emphasised how they were unacceptable to the oountry. 
While one might understand the principle behind the system of Overseas Pay, it was 
4ffltoelt to appreciate acme of the other recommendations such as those relating 
to toss of remittance etc. 

The speaker then referred to the leoommendations.relating to the Medical Services 
and said R was bound to cause dissatisfaction among Indian officers. He felt that 
ft emoluments between Indian and European officers would be very much 
aeesntualecL This would naturally cause grave discontent among Indians and the 
sesult would be t o , frust rate the very object of the recommendations. The result would be 
dftioeatioo and discontents 


Sir Hugh MCPHERSON mid that the report of the Lee Commission had been a 
w* property tor several m onth s pact and the Government of India bad enTHmPo ed 
SO? ** MjWutuiu had considered the matter. 

1* ? ^ 7** ???— * 7 -tt**** « SL would be all tho coot the 

wovteM would have to hoar u additional r 
» local O oTw na . nl coaid, in the 


baidea Impend hr the Lea CoaunMon. 


hat u n d e rta ke to forward the 
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resolution to the Government of India. He appealed to the members not to Import 
bitterness® in the debate. The Civil Servant* bad built up an India more prosperous, 
move united and more nationalistic. Considering the propaganda in the press and 
on the platform, was it any wonder that Civil Servants were anxious to get away 
on proportionate pensions! 

Mr. BAH AT in reply said that the main object of bringing in this resolution was 
to impress on the Government thAt the Provincial Government, hail much to do 
with the report. V* 

On a division the resolution was canned by 36 to 24 votes. The two Ministers 
and the Baja of Kanika remained neutral. Most of the nominated members, like 
Whitley, Mr. Morrison, Rev Tarafdav, Mr. Madan ami Mr. P. L. Singh voted for 
the resolution. 

Appointment in Medical College. 

M r . J. B. BEN moved “This Council recommends that a Committee of six non- 
officials be appointed, of. whom fnur shall be members of this Council, to adviee 
the Ministry in the Local Self -Government on the personnel of the Btaff and organisation 
of the Medical College which is to be rstablised at Patna." This resolution was 
however withdrawn on an a6snrance giv< n by Babu Ganesh Dutt Singh. 

Permanent Settlement in Orissa 

On AUGUST 28th Mr. Chamlhury B. Samantarai Mahapatra's resolution on 
Orissa Settlement was taken up. The resolution ran 

“This Council recommends to the Government that the revenue that, may be 
assessed on the temporarily settled estates of Orissa in the present settlement opera- 
tions be made permanent." 

In moving this resolution on the previous day, Mr. Mahapatra said that 
one year after the British possession of Orissa in 1803, the Government made the 
revenue of a large part of the Province, known as Garjats and Kil.ajats. permanent 
and promised by repeated legislations, to make the revenue of the rest permanent 
after a few years when 80 p. c. of cultivated area was brought under cultivation 
and a complete record of rights prepared. Government failed to redeem the pro- 
mise on the excuse of an expectation of large increase of revenue through irrigation 
of the Province by canal water. But in 60 years they have failed to irrigate even 
three lakhs of acres, out of the expected 23 lakhs and the scheme hail been autho- 
ritatively declared to be a failure. The conditions having been long fulfilled the 
fulfilment of the promise by the Government had long been overdue. The repeated 
enhancement of revenue on the repeated enhancement of rent coupled with the con- 
sequent expenses, troubles and litigations have ruined the tenants and the land-lords 
and if farther settlements were not stopped, the tenantry and the land-lords would 
be extinguished from Orissa. 

The discussion was further resumed on the 28TH AUGUST when Mr. Mahapatra 
invited the sympathy of Behar towards their poor and wretched brothers of Orissa. 
He asked the Beharees not to be misled by the catching words of the Government. 

The resolution was opposed by Govt, but when put to vote was carried by 
39 to 84. 

Diverting Course of the Shakari. 

Babu BAMESWAB PRASAD SINGH then moved : 

“This Connell recommends to the Government to take 6teps to divert a portion 
of the water of river Shakari to its old course so that the devastation caused by the 
change of the river in the districts of Gaya, Monghyr and Patna be averted and 
irrigation facilities be provided to the reparian owners of the old coarse and that 
the oost of the scheme be recovered under the Minor Irrigation Act." 

The resolution was opposed by Govt, but pressed to a division it was carried 
by 86 to 31. 


Construction of New Dispensaries. 

Komar RAJIVA RANJAN PRASAD SIN HA moved 

“This Connell r ecom m end s to the Government that a non-recurring grant of 
five lakhs be given to the district boards for the construction qt new dispensaries." 
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The Resolution was pat to vote and carried* 

Medical School at Bbagaipur. 

Baba BAME8WAR PRASAD SINGH moved 

“This Council reocnunendi to the Government to open a medical school at 
Bhegalpnr." * 

Bai Bahadur Saint Chandra Bojr «n MMndmott that Banohi be substi- 

tated for Bhagalpar. He eald the province had three distinct units, Behar proper, 
Orissa, and Chota Nagpur. People of Chela Nagpur looked forward to their own 
university and other things for themselves, Behar proper had ali it wanted, and it 
was time Chota Nagpur had its share. 

On Mr. Ganeeh Dutt saying that the scheme for School at Bhagalpar was 
ready, the moter^ withdrew the resolution. 

Adjournment Motion 

On AUGUST SilTH, the lam day of the Ranchi session, Moalvi MOBAKAK 
ALI at the outset begged leave to move adjournment of the House to disease 
a definite matter of urgent public Importance, via., enrolment of special constables 
in the Gopalgunj Sub-division «S the dhtrict of Sana. In the answer given by 
the Government to a question pat Igr him they had admitted that seven people 
had been enrolled as special constables. The speaker wanted to assert that the 
enrolment was unjust. 

Mr. Hammond, in answer to .a question of the President, said that the enrolment 
took place on 1st May. The iPrerident thereupon mid that he withheld his consent 
to the adjournment of the House an the ground that the matter raised was not one 
of urgent public importance. 

Chota Jfagpmr Suounfamd Estates 

Sir Hugh McPHERBON mov e d far leave to introduce the Chota Nagpur Encumbered 
Estates Bill. He also moved tbs MR be taken into consideration. 

The Rill was passed. 

Local Fund Audit Bill 

The Hon’bte Mr. SINHA mad : — I rise to move that the Bihar and Orissa Local 
Fund Audit Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of a number of 
Hon’ble Members of this House. I shall submit the names later at the end of my 
speech. Hon’ble Members will remember that on the 8th of March last I hail the 
honour of introducing in this Council the Behar and Orissa Local Fund Audit 
Bill, and I asked also for leave at the same time (which the Council granted) 
that the said Bill be circulated for elidting opinion thereon. 

After a good deal of discussion the motion to refer the Bill to a Select Com 
mittee was carried by 32 to U votes. 

The report of tb*: Public Accounts Committee was then adopted, and Mi. 
^rishnahallabh Sahay introduced the Chota Nagpur Tenure Holder's Bill which 
also sanctioned to be published to elicit publfc opinion. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

AUGUST SESSION 132 4 

The Punjab Legislative Connell net agthi after the Kavdh taiiaa at Lahore 
ea the 4TH AUGUST 19*4, the Hon. Xr. C l Oaaeoa presiding. *• 

Heal Zafar Alfa Release. 

After interpellationa, Baaa FEROZ-UD-DIN moved the ftrat non-official rwoluthr 
recommending to the Qovernment “that Maalvi Zafar Ali Khan be released forthwith 
anooariBtionaUy.” In doing so he narrated the happenings which were agitating the 
Muslim mind in August IPSO when ML Zahar Ali made the speeches at Haaso which 
were made the subjects of the charges against him. He then described why She 
Mahomedana had to resort to non-co-operation. The speaker quoted Sir Theodore 
Morrison to show that the grievance about the Khihrfat and the Holy Placet was amt 
confined to the Mah o meda n a alone, but was shared by eevenl liberal-minded fflngTMh 
men, and said that the Indian National Congress had also adopted it as its own. 
What was then the offence of Maalvi Zafar Ali? Had not lacs of other Indians 
■aid the same thing f in this province at that time it had beoome aimoat a enMcm 
to award 5 yearn for an offence of sedition. 

A heated debate then followed. Gove rn ment declining to accept the motion, while 
non-officials with the exception of Sir Gopal Das almost nnanimoosly supporting it. 
The resolution was pat to the vote and 65 voted for and *0 against it. 

Tahsil at Narowai. 

Lain BODH RAJ moved that the Tahsil be shifted back from Narowai to Zafarwal 
at the end of the current financial year. He said that Zafarwal had been the head- 
quarter of administration since the time of Akbar. The mere foot that Narowai 
had a high school was no reason to deprive Zafarwal of its position. Under thenew 
arrangement social intercourse between the people of the two tracts into which the area 
had been divided had stopped. 

Next day, 5TH AUGUST, the discomion on the Narowai Tahsil resolution was 
resumed. After some discussion, as the result of an assurance about the appointment 
of a committee on the matter, the resolution was eventually withdrawn by leave 
of the House. 

Tli ? Council then proceeded to consider Pandit Nanak Chand's resolution regarding 
Military and Civil Assistant Surgeons which ran as follows: — 

“This Council recommends to the Government of India that — 

(1) in future no Civil Surgeoncies or other appointments in the Civil Medical 
Service of the Punjab be reserved for Military Assistant Surgeons ; 

(2) further importation of Military Assistant Surgeons into the Civil Medioal 
Department of this province be discontinued ; 

(3) all Militaiy Assistant Surgeons serving at present in the Civil Medical 
Department of this Province be reverted to the Military Department and their 
places be filled by Civil Assistant Surgeons ; 

(4) till cuch time that this reversion can be secured, Militaiy' Assistant Surgeons 
in the Civil employ of this Province (except those possessed of qualifications regis- 
tcrable in the United Kingdom) be entrusted only with duties in which Civil 
Assistant Surgeons may not have to serve under them. 

The object of the mover and his supporters was to remove the anomaly of the 
European and Eurasian Military medical officers of lesser qualification being given 
higher posts than the more qualified Indian Civil Medical officers. Government of 
course strenuously opposed the motion anil after an hour And a half dismission the 
resolution was put to vote and lost. 

Additional Grants. 

On AUGUST 7TH the additional demands in respect of expenditure incurred 
duCnp 1928-24 were pot before the House. The Hon. Sir John Maynard explained 

82 
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that certain unforeseen excess expenditure had been incurred during 1928-24 and the 
exoesa grants ashed for were meant to regularise that excess expenditure. 

Five items of additional demands were then moved one by one and passed. 
Before the sixth item was moved Prof. Buoh* Bam wished to impress on the 
Government members the desirability of making a short explanatory statement of 
each demand. He referred to a long letter which he had addressed to the Hon. the 
Finance Member about 4 months ago in which he had pointed out some irregu- 
larities in procedure and had made some suggestions, one of which was that which he 
made on this occasion. Thereafter, some explanatory remarks were made by some of 
the movers in respect of the several items. The remaining 8 items of demands for 
additional grants were then moved and passed without division. Thus in all additional 
grants aggregating to a little over 8 lacs were made. 

Supplementary Demands. 

Five items of demands for supplementary grants for the current financial year 
were then moved one by one and passed. 

Demand Ho. 6 was made in respeot of “the pr> tect on of over 8 lakhs acres 
of nndassed forests in the Kangra district' and the mover asked that *a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Rs. 13,000 be granted to the Governor in Council to 
defray the charges that will come in course of payment for the year ending the 
31st of March 1025 in respect of Land Revenue." Non-official members Btrongly 
opposing the demand, it was rejected by 43 to 25 votes. 

Twelve more demands were then granted without a division. 

The Council re-assembled at 7-80 a. m. on the 8l'H AUGUST for making 
elections to the various Standing Committees for the current financial year. After 
question time some interesting information was elicited 

Lala Lajp&t Rai's Arrest 

In answer to a question by Dr. NIHAL C HAND, asking Government to lay on the 
table any correspondence that passed between the D. C. Lahore, the Local Govern- 
ment and the Government of India regarding the arrest and its legality, release 
and re-arrest of Lala Lajpat Rai, and also the papers regarding any legal opinion 
that might have been taken on the matter. Sir John MAYNARD said The only 
correspondence that passed between Government and the Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, 
contained a request for the submission of the complete records of the case, Crown 
vs. L. Lajpat Bai. That correspondence between the Local Government and the 
Govt, cf India w&b of a confidential nature and cannot, therefore, be laid on the table. 

Ch. DULI CHAND pot a supplementary question asking why had Lala Lajpat Rai 
been released ami whether it was a fact that there was an agitation among the 
Zemindars of Rohtak, K&rnal and Gurgaon against his release on account of his 
anti-Zemindar views. The President disallowed this question as being an entirely new one. 

Bird wood Committtee. 

Dr. Dhan Raj BHASIN asked : — (a) Will the Government be pleased to state the 
reasons for discontinuing the negotiations between the Akalis and the Bird wood Committee 7 

(b) Does Government contemplate any other action with a view to restore con- 
tentment amongst the Sikhs of • this province 7 

Sir John MAYNARD referred to a previous reply and Baid : I desire to take 
this opportunity of repeating the assurance given by the Honourable Minister for 
Education in this Council on the 24th March last. Government has on several occa- 
sions intimated to Sikhs interested in the matter that it is open to any Sikh member 
of tb* Council to propose the introduction of a private Bill to supersede or amend 
the present Act, and that if the Bill is drafted on reasonable lines and is likely 
to obtain a substantial amount of support from the Hindu Members of this Council, 
Government would give it a favourable consideration. The attitude of Government 
in regard to this matter is unchanged. 

Interpellations over, ballot papers were distributed for the election of members 
of the Select Committee to report on the proposed amendment to Standing Order 73. 

After the ballot papers were collected the President announced that he had 
received H. E. the Governor's instructions on some members' request f or more 
time for non-official business. His Excellency regretted he could not give more time 
but said he would give more time at the next session. 

The President then declared that the Council stood adjourned tine die. 
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Tb« November Seuion 1924 

Tbe FOURTH SB88IOH of the Sad Punjab Legislative Connell commenced on 
Meaty, the 10th NOVEMBER, at 12 noon. His Excellency the he* Governor, ttr 
Malcolm Halley, wpeaed the session with a long speech in the coarse of which he 
smdo some remarkable statements. w An unkind convention,'’ he frankly said, "forbids 
me to-day the pleasure of debating on the floor of the House many problems awaiting 
discern ion He ex pr e m e d unoonoealed de%ht at the rise of the rural party. "The 
extension of the electoral system** he said, "has brought into the orbit of politics 
dames whose Interests were previously unvoiced, and the free discussion here of their 
needs and requirements has given a new aspect to the whole of the public life in 
the Punjab. There is an insistent demand among them for better education and for 
vooatkmal training, great activity in availing themselves of character-building insti- 
tutions each as oo-opemtion, a npw and more intelligent interest in all that oonoems 
their economic welfare.** On this plea His Excellency then preached a sermon About 
the comparative unimportance of controversies regarding dyarchy and the necessity for 
an immediate constitutional advance. "I feel** he said, "that we in the Punjab can 
for the moment afford, if not perhaps to disregard, yet at ail events to partake 
without undue agiYatkm in the current controversy whether dyarchy is a detosion 
and the creation of Ministers a mockery. 

After interpellations when about 50 questions were put and answered, of which 
nearly half were in the name of Sardar Tara Singh and related to the Sikh 
situation in the province, the Council passed on to Legislative business. 

Election of President. 

Tbe Hon*ble Bir John MAYNARD moved to amend the Standing Orders so as to 
provide for the procedure to be followed in the election of the President as follows 

After Standing Order 4 of the Punjab Legislative Council Standing Orders, the 
following Standing Order shall be inserted, namely:— 

4-A.L The following shall be the procedure in electing anew President of the 
Council : 

2. Every member who wishes to propose a member for election must- 

fa) ascertain previously that the member is willing to serve if elected, and 

(b) hand to the President, or if there is no President, to the Secretary, a 
notice containing the name of the member he desires to propose signed by himself 
and some other member as seconder. 

S. The President, or if there is no President, the Secretary, shall read out to 
the Connell the earn s of the candidates together with those of their proposers, and 
if only one person has been proposed for election, the President or Secretary, aa 
the case may he, shall submit the name of that person to the Governor for his 
approval. If more than one person has bo*n proposed, the members shall then 
prt oeed to vote on the question by/ ballot, and the names of the person who 
reoeives the majority of votes shall be submitted to the Governor for his approval 

4. On the approval of tbe Governor being given, the President or Secretary, 
as the case may H shall declare the person approved to have been duly elected. 

5. (a) The ballot shall be held in suoh manner as the President, if there is 
one, may direct. 

(b) If there is no President, then it shall be held in such manner as the 
Governor may direct, and should there be an equality of votes, the names of the 
persons obtaining such equal number of votes shall be submitted to the Governor, 
and any person from among them approved by tbe Governor shall be dee m e d to 
have been duly elected. 

6. If the Governor withholds his approval to any election, a fresh election 
shall be held in accordance with the procedure hereinbefore laid down, provided 
that except in the cam of *n equality of votes dealt within clause (5J, a member 
whose election has not been approved by the Governor shall not be proposed aa a 
candidate at any subsequent election daring the continuance of that CooneiL 

Explanation.— T ot the purpose of this Standing Order the word "President,'’ except 
where it first occurs, shall Include a Deputy President or a C hairm a n presiding 
in aooordanoe with the p r o vhlou u of sub-section (2) of Section 72-0. of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and Bala 4 of the Punjab Legislative Council Rules. 

The leave for moving the amendment being granted, the House agreed to 
refer 4he draft of tbe now standing order to a Select Committee^ to he e le cted m 
Friday, the llth November. 
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Punjab Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

The Hon'ble Sir John MAYNARD next mored that the Punjab Stamp (Amend- 
ment) Bill as reported bj the Select Committee be taken into consideration. He 
CT p toji jd the history of the Bill and said it was designed to evenly distribute the 
harden of new taxation over all interests. The enhanced water rates, he said, were 
to be reduced by 15 lakhs on the supposition that the Counoil would pass the Bills 
for urban taxation, though the latter would only yield from 7 to 8 lakhs of 
rupees. The proposed enhancement of stamp duty would not bring in more than 
a to 5 lakhs. The motion was put to vote and carried. 

After a few amendments the Bill was put to the House and passed. 

Tax on Motor Vehicles. 

The Punjab Motor Vehioles Taxation Bill was then taken into consideration 
which, the Finance Member explained, would yield an annual income of 8 to 
2» lakhe of rupe^-s. The clauses of the Bill were under consideration, when the 
Council adjourned. 

On the 18TH NOVEMBER the Motor Vehicles Bill was passed into law. 

President's Salary Bill 

8ir John MAYNARD next introduced the Elected President's Salary Bill, and 
moved that it be taken into consideration. 

B an* FIROZ UD DIN moved an amendment to reduce the proposed salary of the 
President from Ra. 36 thousand to 24 thousand a year. He referred to the heavy deficit 
in the budget- and to the new taxes which the Council had sanctioned as well as 
to the enhancement of the water-rates. He appealed to the Council not to ignore 
the financial position of the Province. The Services in India, he pointed out, were 
the most heavily paid Services in the world. He regretted that the emoluments of 
the Imperial Services were not subject to their vote ; but the matter under discussion 
was entirely within their purview and the Council could not vote an exorbitant 
■alary to their President, ( apt Dhan Raj, Ch. Afzal Hnq, Lala Bodh Raj, Ch. 
Dali Chand and a few others snpported, while Raja Narindranath, Prof. Ruchi Ram, 
Ch. Fail Ali opposed the motion. The motion was pressed to a division and declared 
lost by 81 votes to 43 ; and the Bill was passed in its original form. 

The Opium Bill. 

The next 88 items on the agenda related to demands for Supplementary grants, 
the consideration of which was postponed to Friday, the 14th November, on the 
motion of Sir John Maynard, in order to give more time to non-official members to 
study them. 

Raja NARINDRANATH, thereupon, moved that the Council be adjourned on the 
ground that they were ali taken by surprise by the motion of Sir John Maynard 
and hat not come prepared to discuss the items on the agenda that stood after the 
demands for grants, as there was no likelihood of their beiug reached on that day. 
Lsla Mohan Lai and Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahani supported the motion for adjourn- 
ment; but the President refused to adjourn the Counoil at that stage. The Punjab 
Postal Bill and the Opium (Punjab Amendment) Bill were accordingly introduced, 
and referred to Seleet Committees without any discussion whatever ; only Prof 
Ruchi Ram making a vehement speech against the Government's opium policy. 

On NOVEMBER 13TH the Counoil devoted the greater part of its time to the 
consideration of official business. After interpellations, the motions regarding amendment 
of the Standing Orders were made aod agreed to. 

On the motion of Raja Narindranath, the Government agreed to give 8 days to 
the non-official members for examination of the budget sifter the general discussion 
on It had been concluded, instead of only six days as heretofore. 

Residential Club for Members. 

Lala MOHAN LAL next moved the followiag resolution M That this Council 
recommends to the Govemor-in-Council that a residential club be provided in Lahore 
for the use of the Punjab Legislative Council." 

He explained that his object in bringing forward the resolution was to make 
provision for affording the uen-offioial members greater opportunities not only for 
worm intercourse with each Other but also of greeting each other and discussing 
the various questions that mam up before the House. 
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Sfr John KlTViBD wonted it ta la madseiear whethnr the- w^wr WMtod 
a laablnTT^ 1 m a noMWkteitial dub. the latter would remains an irptadlhim 
o t lhb M or 990 per mensem by way a l honoo rank ton the mmt wheat qaaeteau 
would bo taken over for the purpose, about ten tbouaand for struotand alteoathnaa 
in the boildiiig and furniture, and from 1 to 9 thousand aa annual marring 

expendituse. 

After a good deal of discussion Malik Finos Ehan aoggeated that the noolatfon 
be aeeepted and the Pmfident requested to appoW a committee to go into the 
details of the aoheme. Thia suggestion waa agreed to an d the molntion wae adopted. 

Excise Act Anwndment. 

B. S. Chaadhzi CHHOTU BAM, Minister foi Agriculture, next intro do ee d the 
Punjab Excise (Amendment) Bill, and moTed that it be referred bo a Select 
Committee. This led tea long dieonaakm, which c e nter ed round clause (8) of the Bill which 
waa aa follow* : — 

After section 61 of the Punjab Excise Act the following new section Shall be 
namely i — “ 61-A. When any of the articles mentioned in clause (e) of 
sub section (1) of section 61 or any unlawfully manufactured liquor ia found in any 
building or structure which ia in the joint posaemion of several persona, It shall bo 
presumed, unlem the contrary is proved, that all such persona who had at the time 
tne article was found attained the age of eighteen years were in joint and several 
possnaninn of such article or such unlawfully manufactured liquor. n 

In the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill, the necessity for 
this clause waa stated in the following words - 

“The opportunity it also taken of introducing a provision which will render 
more certain the law as to the possession of articles intended tor the illegal 
manufacture of spirit, and alao for illegally manufactured spirit. Under the law, 
as now interpreted, it has been found that the accused person by proving joint 
possession of premises in which the inoriminating article was found has frequently 
been able to evade punishment. The effect of the proposed amendment will be to 
throw upon a joint poaeessor of the premises the burden of proving that the 
incriminating article or illegally manufactured spirit ia not in his possession ” 

The debate that followed was mainly directed on the proposal to give further 
powers to the executive as against the liberties of the people which was highly 
resented by the non-officials. The Minister himself replying to the debate admitted 
that the wording of dame (3) of the Bill was open to objection and eaid he quite appre- 
ciated the objections of the members against its enactment. He, therefore, assured 
the Homo that the Select Committee would remove the objectionable features of the 
Bill. 

He gave an undertaking that the clause objected to would be deleted in the 
Select Committee. The House agreed to refer the Bill to the Select Committee as 
proposed. 

The motion to pass the Stage Carriages Bill was next adopted without discassion. 

On the 14TH. NOVEMBER the motion of R. S. Chaudhri Chhotu Ram to pate the 
Stage Carriages (Punjab Amendment) Bill waa ' taken up. The Bill did not evoke any 
discussion and waa passed with Moulvi M&zhar Ali Asahar's amendment, which was 
to the effect that the maximum license- fee to be paid daring a year must not 
exceed Bs. 10 . 


Excessive Police Expenditure. 


Supplementary grants were then taken up. Sir John MATNABD moved that aa 
additional sam not exceeding Be. 6,79,759 be granted to the Governor in Council 
to meet the e xc es s expenditure Incurred during the year ending the 3 let of March 10SS 
in respect of Polioe. 


The Finance Member explained that the excess was due to 
“t l,f0,000 under Travelling Allowance, Bs. 2,00,000 on the purchase of arms 
ammunition for tho pursuit of raiders, and Bs. 1,97,000 on Punitive Polioe. An 
fctieitetlug dhnksure made by Government while making thia demand waa that tho 
exo *» under Special Polioe was partly due M to the neglect in giving effect te the 
aaade by tho Legislative Council of Be. 9,900 from the whole grant.** The 
reMM * why the demand was put before the Council so late, explained Sir John 
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Tbe gmit was voted without any dfresotteg rate*. 

Travelling itauu 

tender Bahadur tenter SUNDER SINGH BUHSU moved tbit a supplementary mm 
aot caoceding Bm> ll^M be granted ta the Oe— n or la Connell to defray tbe 
charges that will Mae 3a oonne of payment br the year ending tbe Slat of Ifareh 
1 926 in respect of Land Revenue. This deuani related to travelling allowaaee and 
gave rite to a lengthy dimasioa during white It became known that whereas 
naiben of Provincial Serv ice s drawing leu Ikon Ha 1,000 pa. a salary wene 
given ted* obae travelling, all members, even new secrete of the Imperial Services 
am given by tbe Government let dam travelling. There was Strang opposition to 
tbe demand which was pot to die Council and rejected by SO votes to to. 

Additional Excise Staff. 

R. 8L Cbandbri CHHOTU RAH next moved that an addifekmal sum of Be. 15^60 
and a supplementary sum of Be. €6,000 in ail not exceeding Be. SlteO be granted 
to tbe Punjab Government {Xinttry of Agriculture) to defray the charges that will 
oome in conns of payment for tbe year ending tbe Site of March 1925 in respect 
of Excise. There was a motion of reduction of x this demand by IS, STS over 
which tbe Government m embers talked long to prevent it being put to the vote 
that day ae G over nm ent then was in a minority, and tbe House rose while the 
discussion was proceeding. 

On the late Mr. Montagu. 

The Council met next on the 17TH NOVEMBER when Raja Narindranath moved 
the following resolution which waa pasted all standing. 

“This House has beard with extreme regret the sad news of the sodden death 
of tbe Bt. Hon. Edwin flaasael Montego, late Secretary of 8tate for India, the 
originator and propoonder of the present scheme of Reforms, whose name will ever 
be* remembered by future generations of India with feelings of profound gratitude 
and esteem. The Hoorn ex pr es s es its sincere sympathy and condolence on his death 
and recommends to the Government to convey to Mrs. Montagu and the family the 
sympathy of the House on the ami and irreparable loss sustained by the family of 
the deceased, this country and the Emnire." 

Baja Narindranath next moved that the businem of tbe House be adjourned for 
tbe day ae a mark of respect to the deceased which was done. 

The Punjab Money Lenders* Registration Bill. 

On the 18TH NOVEMBER, the Council, after a heated debate, agreed that the Punjab 
Money Lenders* Registration Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion 
thereon. 

Mir Maqbool MAHMUD moved that leave be granted to introduce the Punjab 
Money Lenders* Registration Bill. The objrct of the Bill, be said, was to protect the 
borrowers from the trickery of money lenders, whom the statute would compel to 
keep accounts in the foim prescribed by law and tarnish a copy thereof to tbe 
debtor at. the latter's request. The Hindu and Sikh members who were the money 
lender* of the Ton jab oppowd, while the majority if tbe Moslem gioup supported it. 

The motion wss put to the Counei), and rarried by 46 votes to 20. The three 
members of the Government present did not vote, while all the official members 
voted for the motion, 

Mir Maqbool Mahmud next introduced tbe Bill and moved that it be circulated 
ter the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. 

As before the Hindu and Sikh members strenuously opposed while the Moslem 
members with tbe official block supported it. The motion was then carried by 42 
votes te 17. 

The Excise Demand. 

Tbe House then resumed discussion on Chaodhri Afsal Hsq’s motion to reduce tbe 
sappfementsxy Excise Grant by Bs. 12,679 (additional staff), which was under 
consideration when the Connell adjourned on the 14th November. 
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Sir Gopel Dm considered the demand. to be most r easonab l e , and o nnased the 
motion which was then rejected by. a. majority. K 

Chandhri AFZAL HAQ nest moved for the red action of the grant of Bfc. 66,000 
in respect of the item of Bs 66,000 (rewards). The Minister for Agriculture agreeing 
to reduce the amount by 16 thonsands, the motion was withdrawn by the mover. 
Chandhri Afsal Haq then moved that the total grant be reduced by Be. 1, and 
criticised the excise policy of Government as fibt calculated to put a stop to illicit 
distillation .or to rednee the consumption of illicit liquor. 

The President ruled that it was not permissible to discuss a question of policy 
daring discussion on a supplementary grant. 

The motion was rejected without further discussion. The grant was then voted 
by the House. 

On the 20TH NOVEMBER the Council reassembled to transact non-official business. 

Corruption in Jails. 

Sardar PRATAP SINGH moved the following resolution : 

11 This Council recommends to the Government that the right, conferred by 
notification No. 21320 of the 18th September 1924 on the non-official members of 
the Standing Committee of the Legislative Council for Jails, of visiting four 
specified jails, be extended to all jails or at least to all jails in which Political, 
AkaJi or Khilafat prisoners are lodged ” 

Sardar Part&p Singh said he could not understand why the non-official members 
of the Standing JaiiS Committee of the Council were prevented from visiting all 
the jails in the province. To confine their viBitB to only 4 jails was bonnd to 
create suspicion. The speaker went on to refer to the illegal practices in the jails 
and the various devices resorted to by jail officials to extort money from prisoners. 

He referred to allegations of ill-treatment of p.isoners which had reached his 

ears. The food given was not properly cooked, warm clothing was distributed long 

after the commencement of the winter season, beards of prisoners were forcibly 
shaved, prisoners were spat at on the face, the Sikh prisoners were pulled by the 
hair, they were made to catch their ears with their handB which they were made 

to pass under their legs, their bodies were rubbed with rough bricks until the 

6kin began to bleed, they were given a ducking in dirty water, they were pounced 
upon and mercilessly beaten by convict warders and the favoured prisoners, and 
similar other heart-rending Btories of mal-ticatment of prisoners by corrupt and 
unscrupulous jail officials were prevalent. 

Lala BODH RAJ, supporting the motion, said he had occasion to talk to scorcB 
of political prisoners on their release from the Multan Jail. Those prisoners had 
related to the speaker horrible accounts of the atrocities committed inside the jail. 
The Superintendent of the Multan Central Jail had refused to admit R. B. Seth 

Prabhu Dayal into the jail, who was a non-official visitor and did his work in an 

independent spirit. In 1923 numerous tyrannical devices were resorted to by jail 
officials to force Akali prisoners to secure their release by tendering apologies, and 
he stated that several such persons had told the speaker after their release that they 
had to be medically treated on account of the beating and ducking to which they had 
been subjected. Sir John Maynaid then gave the usual Govt, view of the mattter. 

The resolution was put to the Council and carried. 

Water Rates. 

Sardar GURBAESH SINGH moved:— 

11 This Co un cil recommends to the Governor in Council to withdraw Notifica- 
tions Nob. X. I-B, I. to X.S-R. I. published in the « Punjab Gazette, Extraordinary” 
of October 8, 1924. prescribing with effect from the kharif of 1924, new schedule 
of occupiers' rates for the chief canals in the Punjab .and direct, instead, the 

collection of dbiana at the rates prevailing before April 1924.” 

He said the Government had committed a constitutional blunder in not consulting 
or informing the House before the water-rates increased. The taxation of the rural 
Population m reached the highest pitch. Eh. Bahadur Ch. Fasl All, Ch. Noor 
•Ota and other. eapparted the motion while Mr. Hey* Dot oppoted it. Ditcnmfan 
woe not ooimloded when the Hoote rate for the day. 
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fin the 1IBT NOVEMBER the Council .a— tinned the discussion. 

Lak SHAM LAL aaoved that the w—fc “more especially for the districts of 
IH— rr, Kernel sad Bohtak*' be inserted. 

He regretted that the ory el Hindu mms Hoelea interests and rural mrsns 
or lan interaets eras always kept in the foreground m all discumions, which was a 
veritable aonroe of weaknsn to the people and strength to the Government. The 
reofnt enhancement in water-rates had been the result of the attitude of the ratal 
and Muslim members at the time of the passing of the budget. He would oppose 
the motion, if government undertook to restore the water-rates to their original rates 
as well as to repeal the Stamp (Punjab Amendment) Act and Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act after the deficit in the budget had been made good. If the’ Government did 
not give that undertaking he would move his amendment to exclude the three dis- 
tricts from the operation of the enhanoed rates because very little water was given 
to those districts, and the agricultural conditions there were not favourable. Mr. 
Mahmud supported the amendment. 

On Sir John Maynard pointing out that the acceptance of the amendment as 
ft stood wonld make the resolution meaningless, the amendment was amended so as 
to substitute the words “at least** for “more especially.*' 

The amendment was then put to the House and lost by 44 Votes to 81. 

Bayed MOHAMMAD HUSSAIN next moved the following amendment 

At the end of the resolution the following be inserted:— 

“ and if this is not possible in view of the financial condition of the province 
and a desire for an equitable distribution of the burden of new taxation over the 
urban and rural population, to nevertheless make some substantial reduction in the 
rates of Mata imposed by the Notification of the 3rd October 1884 and to endeavour 
to aeenre from the Government of India redaction in our provincial contribution 
such as would admit of a reconsideration of the abiem rates and oonnected urban 
taxation.** 

This amendment was lost by SI votes to 37. Discussion then eon tinned on the 
original resolution. Chaudhri Afsal Haq, supporting the motion, strongly criticised 
the attitude of* certain rural members in uniformly and blindly supporting the Govern- 
ment on all occasions, and maintained that the enhancement of water-rates was a 
direct result of that attitude. It had been repeatedly asserted by members in the 
House that the samindars were poorer even than a prisoner in jail, bu^ when the 
time for spending the revenues came those very members were all for voting the 
Government's demands in a right royal fashion. The resolution under discussion seemed 
to him to be mere propaganda for the next election. There was no possibility of 
the deficit being wiped out under these circumstances. 

On the 34TH NOVEMBER the Council resumed discussion of baidar Gurbakah Singh's 
resolution. 8ir JOHN MAYNARD replied to tbe debate on behalf of Government. He 
said tbe Government had given the most earnest consideration to the subject of the 
water-rates and bad examined the possibility of reducing the water-rates with the most 
anxious care. A proof of that was that between April and Octobor they were able 
to make a reduction of one-third in the enhanced rates. That waa a largo sacrifice 
of potential revenue. Proceeding, the speaker dealt with what he described as the 
constitutional argument. For the previous 2 years or more, ho said, constant 
reference! had been made in the Council by the speaker and other non-official 
members as well by certain official members to the probable and impending rise in 
the water-rates. In order to bring tbe matter prominently before the. House, a 
motion was brought forward by Government for the appointment of a Committee to 
consider ways and means for increasing the revenue of the nxovinoe, — d it was 
well known that the water-rates were likely to be raised. It was perfectly well- 
known to the members of tbe House that the Mm was going to.be -raised, and 
it was open to them to move a resolution on tbe subject. The speaker himself had 
dearly stated in his budget speech in March last that if the provincial contribution 
was remitted and tbe 3 money bills were pass e d, the necessity of inoteseing the 
Mm which had been under consideration for tbe previous two years, might he 
averted. As tbe provincial contribution had not been reduced, the Government b*J 
so option but to increase tbe water-rates. Proceeding, the Finance Member referred 
to the efforts of the Government to get tbe provincial contribution r o de oed by * 
substantial amount and said that when the reduction had been made, Government 
^intended to reconsider tbe whole question of rural and urban taxation Including 
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tto 4mm. It mi not in mpeot of the deficit 1b one puttemUr year, bat in 
mamqmnoe of the normal reoarring deficit, that the deeWon to inereaae the Mm 
had been reached. What was more reasonable for a Government to dot wnioh had 
to pay more to its Servioe and for the purchase of materials and for the labonr 
it employed, than to charge more for what it sold, especially water whfoh was a 
great asset of the province. It had been suggested that the Gove rn m en t was acting 
u a mean and avaricious manner, and ^pertain members had Government 

to a usurious money-lender. He did g* resent that, because that charge only 
indicated that Government had been a cartful and efficient trustee of the lesooroe s 
of the provinqp. Concluding, the speaker pointed oat that they ooold not — 
the interests of the provinoe as s whole for the sake of 86 per cent of its population. 

The resolution was then put to the Council and carried without a division. 


Subordinate Educational Service. 

Prof. RUCHI BAM SAHNI next moved the following reeolntlon : — 

“This Connell recommends to the Government that time-scale of pay be imfcro- 
iuoed in thq Subordinate Educational Service." 

He said that the S. E. S. comprised some 1200 teachers. It was divided into 
*.wo sections consisting of equal members. The A. V. section contained a majority of 
graduates who had passed a Professional test. He specially described in some detail 
;he substantial improvements in the pay and prospects of the I. E. B. and the P. E. 8. 
n the 8. E. S. some improvement had certain! y been made in the initial salaries 
•f the grades, but in other respects their condition had been materially worsened, 
tefore 1880, the maximum of the highest grade was B*. 400. There were II poet# 
i the 250 to 400 grade. These were lopped off and transferred to P.E.8. 8 more 
osts were also taken away from the top grade. At present there were only 80 
osts in the 260 grade in place of 45, while the 250—400 grade waa altogether 
bolished. As compared with these 30 posts in the top grade, the number of posts in the 
>wer . grades was very large. Owing to the Provincialisation of new schools, the lot of 
Ider men was becoming daily worse and worse. The number of men in each grade 
/as increasing. Young men in higher salaries but not possessing higher qualifications 
Ten being put on their heads as the result of Provincialisation. A number of 
'oung men had been imported straight from outside. The path of promotion, 
.lready hard and difficult, waa being more and more blocked. The justice of 
he olaim of the 8. E. S. for substantial improvement waa greatly strengthened by 
he fact that even in tbe Education Department, the clerical service, manned moatly 
>y undergraduates and withont any additional professional qualification such as thorn 
lemanded of 8. E. S. men, bad a higher maximum pay. The professional men 
’ormed a close service and after retirement their scope of employment in private 
service was more limited than that of clerks. 

Mr. E. TYDE VI AN congratulated the mover of the resolution on the lucidity and 
alearness with which he had put his case. He said the question was a complicated 
one; and, because there were men of diverse qualifications in the S. E. 8., not 
one time-scale but several time-scales would have to be framed. He agreed to the 
suggestion that the question be referred to the Standing Education Committee. 

B. 8. Chaudhri Chhotu Bam agreeing to the suggestion, the resolution was by 
leave withdrawn. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

Shaikh MUHAMMAD SADIQ next moved the following resolution: — 

“The Council recommends to the Government to take nil necessar y steps to 
make primary education free and compulsory throughout the Provinoe within the 
next five years." 

The very basis of civilisation, said the mover of the resolution, was education ; 
and unless the element of compulsion was introduced, would not bis made universal. 
They coaid open 5 thousand new schools with 40 lakhs of rupees. The speaker 
was prepared to agree to the new taxation to secure that object, but that was not 
aeoeasary, as there were sources of revenue which oould be tapped. In the first 
plaoe they should get back their salt mines from the Central Government. Secondly, 
it was adjust that the Punjab should be made to grant Crown lands to the soldiers 
who bad fought not for the Punjab bat for the whole of the Empire. In the 
third place, instead of giving away large areas of land to the soldiers aa bribe, the** 

83 
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be sold. The speaker, concluding, made an earnest plea for waking 
oompulsory without the least possible delay* 

Mr* E. TYDEMAN, Director of Pnblie Instruction, described the progress of 
eompelsofy primary ' edooation in the provinoe of reoent years. An ACt was passed 
in 1910, which contained a provision for compulsory primary education. In 1991, 
9 aranieipalitias applied for the introduction of compulsion. In 1998, compulsion 
was intioddoed in 194 rural areas and in 10 municipalities. Since April last com* 
pnlsion had been introduced in 17 municipalities and more than 100 rural area* 
The Punjab was thus far ahead of any other provinoe in the matter of primaiy 
fftncatfon. In the previous 8 years alone, the attendance in primary schools bad 
risen by 50 per cent ; and compulsory eduoation was in foroe in more than 800 anas. 

R. 8. Chaudhri CHHOTU BAM agreed to the suggestion to refer the question to 
the Eduoation Standing Committee with two reservations : firstly that Government 
did not thereby oommit itself to the principle of the resolution; and secondly, 
that a representative of the Finance Department be co-opted to assist in examining 
the financial aspect of the matter. 

The Council met for the last time on Tuesday, the 25TH NOVEMBER, at l! a. m. 
to dispose of the Governm-nt’s demands for additional and supplementary grants. 

The d c H mnd for a supplementary sum of Bs. 24,100 in reBpeot of Forests 
{Travelling allowance) waa carried by 34 votes to 18. 

Akali Leaders* Case. 


The Hnn*ble 8ir John MAYNARD then moved that a supplementary sum not 
exceeding Ba. 1,06,454 be granted to the Governor in' Council to defray the charges 
that will come in oourse of payment for the year ending the 31st March 1935 
to respect of the Administration of Justice. 

Sardar PBlTAP SINGH moved that the grant be reduoed by Bs. 74,254 in respect 
si the ifem of Bs. 94,254— Payment of Counsel's fees in the’ Akali Leaders* Case 
mid tor fees of Counsel generally. The motion was put to the House and lost 
by 22 votes to 82. 

Maulvi MAZHAR AL1 AZHAB next moved that the grant be reduoed by Bs. 78,000 
to respect of the item of Be. 94,254— Payment of Counsel's fees in the Akali 
Leaden* case and for fees of Counsel generally. 

The motion was put to the House and deel&red lost. The original demand was 
next put to the Council and carried. 

Jails. 

Sir John MAYNARD next moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 11,360 
be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charge that will come in 
eoune of payment for the year ending the 31st of March 1925 in respect of Jails 
and Convict Settlements. 

The grant was agreed to without discussion. 

The Babbar Akalis. 

Sir John MAYNARD then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Bs. 2,40,891 be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charges that will come 
in eoune ef payment for the year ending the 81st March 1925 in retpect of police. 

Chaudhri AFZAL HAQ moved that tbe grant be reduced by Bs. 94,671 in 
respect of the item of Bs. 94,671 — Continuance of additional police for Doab and 
Shahpnr District. He said the conditions in the Jnllundur and Hoshiarpur Districts 
bad vastly improved, so much so that even the Governor had in his recent utter- 
ctioes congratulated those districts on the restoration of law and order. Additional 
ppliee was therefore not required. 

The motion was however lost 

The other demands were all passed without discussion, with the exception of 
an tom of Ba. 25,000 for the establishment of a Government Publioity Bureau. 
TUi item gave rise to a heated discussion, which lasted for nearly 8 hours, 
hat the demand waa ultimately carried. Thus the Council went back on its previous 
deefskm on this matter on a similar motion, and now agreed to the re-establishment 
of the Bureau* 

The Council was then edfourned sine die. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

SBPTBMBBR S B $ S 1 0 N—l 9 2 4. 

Tito AUTUMN SESSION off the United ifeovinees Legislative Council oommenosd 
on the 5TH SEPTEMBER in the Connoil Chamber. Lucknow, with the Hon. Mr. 
Michael Keane, the President, is the chair. 

The business of the day was exclusively official and consisted mainly of the 
introduction of a few Government Bills, The President at the ontaet referred in 
very touching terms to the demise of Lieutenant Shaikh Shahid Unwell. The 
Psesident then announced that His Excellency the Vioeroy and Goveroor-General 
had given his asse nt to the United Provinces Stamp Second A mendment Act II of 
1924, the United Provinces District Boards Amendment Act III of IMA and the 
Agra Estates Amendment Act IT of 1924. The President also snnanaito! a slight 
change in the constitution of the standing advisory committee of the LqgJWtoftv* 
Connoil to advise the Government in Municipal and Local Self-Government depart- 
ments. Lieutenant Baja Hokum Tej Pratap Singh, Mr. Jackson*, Balm Yfknuuajit 
Singh and Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, it was announced, fanned' the panel of 
Chairman of the Council for the year. 

Aman Sabha Activities. 

At question time the HOME MEMBER, in reply to Baba Sita Bam who .wished to- 
know about the constitution, aims and objects of Aman dhbhas r reform leagues and 
other cognate organisations during the last four years se the various districts, said 
that they ware formed at a time of dangerous unrest In order to rally public opinion 
to the side of law and order and stable Government and to counteract disruptive 
tendencies. The leagues were self-supporting and their affairs managed by executive 
committees. The danger passed and they had developed social and economic activities 
of vslne and provided a common line for useful public work. In their initial stages 
these were only political in the sense that politics could not be divorced from law 
and order in times of unrest ; now their activities were no longer prominent. 
Government servants were permitted to take part in the m ee ti ngs and] working of 
these Sabhas. The circumstances of the time justified a departure from the striot 
letter of the rule of practice, of not allowing Government servants to take part 
in any political work. No collections were made through the police. The rules of 
the Sabha permitted payment of contributions at tahsils. Some contributions were 
paid by court of wards tenants to siladars to whom reoeipt books were issued. 

Allahabad Improvement Trust. 

In answer to a series of questions put by Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh about 
the activities of the Allahabad Improvement Trust, the MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
stated that it was a fact that despite protests the Trust proposed to extend a road styled 
Zero Road through mohullas Cbak, Shah Chand, Mahajani tola, Mirganj and Pandariba 
mohalla. The people had no notice of the inspection of the locality by the Minister 
who, however, met a number of prominent residents of the locality. The scheme 
was considered to be necessary and useful for the residents of the locality and the 

r ral public of Allahabad. The cost was estimated at Rs. 791,061 and income at 
820,000. A Nagar-Rakhshini Sabha had been started by persons to be affected 
by the Trust's schemes to protest against the expenditure of the Trust. A retrench- 
ment committee of the Trust was appointed hut no formal report bad been submitted 
as to the abolition of a paid chairman. Three members of the committee rec ommend ed 
the step while the fonrth, the Chairman himself, had dissented. 

Removal of the P. W. D. Secretariat. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad MISRA asked : Will the Government state if it proposes 
to remove the Publlo Works Department Secretariat frees Allahabad to Lucknow f 
If so, why is this step being taken and what is the estimated cost of this removal f 
The MINISTER of Agriculture and Industries, in regard to buildings and roods 
branoh, said in reply : Yes, in the interests of efficiency and economy, the. notual 
wove can be effected within the limits of this year's contingent giants and it is 
expected that not leas that Rs. 28,000 will he saved annually by the change. 
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The FINANCE VHOHEI nftted thu about the Irrigation branch An office is 
nte oonriruotioa hr faaCfctof Engineer, Saida Canal at Lucknow and aa this is 
a mio central phot the llhhrtad act —Jy for the Sards; Canal but alio for 
ether canal sytri— Aenhra, it to pr opoeed to move the irrigation bninoh secre- 
tariat fa La— now —6 Am relieve congestion at Allahabad where some offices have 
he— hewed In hired bmldtngs for want of space in the secretariat. In regard 
to thl c— — d — M of this —naval — answer ooeld be given until fall details 
had he— wertred cot. 

▲ string of anpptomca taij questions were then pat on the subject. Nawab 
Naha— d YUSUF -ashed : Will the Hon. Member give an opportunity to disenia 
the .deri—hflitr or otherwise of the removal of the P. W. D. Secretariat from 
Allahabad taLnoknawf 

The Finance -Member. — I am quite willing that there should be a discussion tomorrow 
niter the Government bnsfanee to concluded. 


The President,-* In that oeee I will accept a motion to be made today. 

The Prerid— K befo r e the Council adjourned, annoonoed accordingly that Nawab 
Mahammad Tatars s eerinth— recommending to the Government that the P. W. D. 
Secretariat, both bufidfc— » and irrigation branches, should not be transferred from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, weald be tab— up for discussion next day. 

Tandla Rape Case. 

Another important interpellation was in connection with the TnndJa Rape Case 
and whipping of Anglo-Indian oalprits by a member of their own community pnt 
by Pandit Brijnaadaa Prasad Mina. He wanted to know if Colonel GHdney had 
made any . reps— entetton to Hie Excellency the Governor for a special concession. 

The Home Member replied : A —pros— tsllon was reoeived and the prisoners were 
whipped by aa fex-military Euro pean oonvict in Naini oentral Jail and no expen- 
diture was incurred. 

Pandit Brijnaadaa Prasad Mis— Is it ncoessary under the rules that European 
and Anglo-Indian p ris oners most be whipped by persons of their own tribes. 

Home Member. — No. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad M tom.— Why was this special favour shown to this 
|r&— srf Wm it doe to the class to which be belonged or to the offenoe which 

Home Member.— If it to treated as a special favour, I am sorry. 

. Pandit Bxijnandan Prasad Mis— —I read it as a special favour. Would yon 
•how the same favour if — Indian asks for it f 

Them was no reply to this question. 

Motion for Adjournment Disallowed. 

Pundit Brijnandan Prasad Mto— — Mr. President, Sir, l have asked your permis- 
aton to move a motion for the adjournment of the Connoil In order to discuss the 
aoU— of the Government in allowing an Anglo-Indian boy to be whipped fay an 
Anglo-Indian. 

The Preside nt, however, disallowed the motion. 

U. P. Board of Revenue Amendment Act, 

On the motl— of the FINANCE MEMBER the Council agreed to the introduction 
fa : to-.B— further to amend the United Provinces Board of Revenue Amendment 
A* It*. The hdl was tab— Into ooaridemti— and passed. 

* Oadb Courts Bin. 

Ths HDMB MEMBER next introdueed the Oadb Courts Bill whose primary object 
w— to do away with the Oadfa Jidkrial Oommirnkmeris Court and create in its etead 
e CUef Coe— The people of Oadh had for very long desired to have a Chief 
Court and fa lari them effor ts had be— crowned with sueoees. On the repeated 
asqaeri* otsfaegntoed pmviarial bodies the looal Goyernm— t hsd reeemmended to 
tho Oovon— t fa India and the Seemtaiy ef State for the establishment of 
this GhiefOoafa 

Oadh Estates Amendment B0L 

tin FINANCE MEMBER neat introduced the Oudh Bstatm Amendment Bill and 
moved fa at to be arimod fa a —looted oo—ritt— The motion was aooeptod and the 
Ho— • so— for the day. 
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On tbs «TH SEPTEMBER, after interpellations, Mr. MOHAN LAL V 
Swarajist' member, proposed an adjournment with a view to discuss the question 
of replacement of .the diarehioal system of government by unitary system of Govern- 
ment leading to full responsible government in the province. In support of his 
motion Mr. Saksena urged that they were vitally Interested in the matter and 
there was hardly any other question of equal urgency or of importance and the 
Oounoil should have an opportunity ta express its opinion before any decision was 
taken in the matter by higher authOima. 

The PRESIDENT ruled the motion out of order and pointed out that, in tte first 
pteoe, it oould not be considered as a matter of urgency to discuss at that moment 
the constitution of India or any province of India. 

Supplementary Demands and Estimates. 

Government business chiefly included a few supplementary demands 
estimates. The Council granted all the demands without reduction. There was a 
lengthy debate on the Excise Minister's demand for Be. 15,560 for the award of 
rewards to informers who gave information leading to the detection of — j o g gling 
and Illicit distillation. 


Pandit GOVIND BALLABH PANT moved to reduce the demand by Be. 12,000 and 
emphasised that the system of rewards was not good in principle. Members of the 
public services should be expected to do their duty without any additional bait 
being offered to them. The proper and reasonable method would be to add to their 
salaries if found necessary. Rewards on the contrary would be a. sort of temptation 
leading them into the wrong track, and moreover the financial condition of the 
province was not sound. 

The Hon. * MINISTER in reply dwelt on the increase of illicit distillation in the 
province which led not only to a loss of revenue but an inorease in consumption. 
The oause of temperance also Buffered by illicit distillation. Rewards were not only 
in the interests of Government bnt also in the interests of temperanoe. The whole 
amount was not' to be spent on excise officials but a lot of it would go to 
informers. 

Babu V1KRAMJIT 8INGH criticised that the demand made by the Minister was 
wrong in principle. Most of the informers to whom rewards would be offered 
belonged to an infamous class and most of them had generally several previous 
convictions for excise offences. 

The motion for reduction was lost, 86 voting for and 49 against it. 

Gaur’s Hindi Readers, 



MATHURA PRA8AD Mehrotra moved for the omission of the entire demand 


a? 


7 for the O. I. D. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant strongly supported the 
omission but in the end it was thrown out and the demand fully 


Babn 8ANGAM LAL, before the demand was finally granted, wished to raise a 
discussion on the forfeiture of Prat Bamdas Gaur’s Hindi Readers when the Finance 
Member rose to a point of order. The Deputy President who was in the ohair at 
the time ruled that the issue was out of order in a discussion on supplementary 

yvn t t , 

The! P. W. D. Secretariat. 

Gove rnment business having concluded, the Cousoil took np for discussion the 
motion of Nawab Muhammad Yusuf against the proposed removal of the P. W. D. 
Secretariat .office from Allahabad to Lucknow. 


Xfewab MU HAMMAD YUSUF then moved that u this Council recommends to the 
GnTirammU that the Pnblie Works Department Secretariat, Irrigation and Buildings 
m & Meads branches, should not be transferred from All a h a b a d to Lucknow.” 


_ In moving this resolution, he mid, he had aot been inspired by any bitterness 
• GMiwssmy which took pises sometime ago over the question of the location of 
9s Comma Otanber at Lucknow. He especially wished to make an Appeal to 
that mittnu of the House which tell strongly that the Oounoil Chamber should 
tmtmOb Moated at Luoknow for ever. Ho hoped the House would do justice to 
JtifiSmi end mM not bo carried away by any other consideration* What had 
tShppouefi steoelb* question of transfer arose/ a few years book, during the regime 
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of Bir Haroourt Butler f At that time feelings .ran high over the quMfclan of 
Terms Luoknow, but matters were set at zest by the vote of the 
Council in regard to the council Chamber and its location at Lucknow, A—nTances 
had been given often that nothing would ' be done to deprive Allahabad of its 
importance, meaning thereby that no important offioes would be removed. Allahabad 
at the time took a very reasonable attitude and' did not carry on any agitation 
over the question. 1 Tet, we find' proceeded the speaker, ‘ that since then slowly 
and gradually offices have been removed from Allahabad to Lucknow and very 
seoentiy a year back the office of the Legal Remembrancer to Government baa 
also been removed to Lucknow. Now we find that the P. W. D. Secretariat is 
going to be removed to Lucknow. 

Dr. GANB&H PRASAD was the first non-official to .lead the opposition to the 
motion. Certain facta, he said, contained in the budget made it quite clear to 
him that the action taken by Government was good. (Hear, hear.) I he speaker 
did not know if Hawab Muhammad Yusuf had studied these facts and figure*. 
The' Minister had already informed the House the day before that a large sum of 
money could be saved by taking this step. All the important canals were near 
Lucknow and it was but right that the offices whioh controlled those canals 
should be located in their neighbourhood. 

The thief Engineer of the Government opposed the motion on the ground that 
the Secretaries weie obliged to remain where the Council was located. The only 
time that he, as a secretary, could be in Allahabad was when the Council was 
not sitting and when the Governor moved to Allahabad. In consequence the Chief 
Engineer never saw bis office except for a very 6hort period of the year. The 
transfer of the department to Lucknow would mean a saving of Es. 25,000 annually. 
The discussion was not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

On the 81 H £E1 TEMPER attendance was unusually large owing to the discussion 
on ‘the Lee Report which was the most important debate of the day. tfawab 
Mohammed Yusufs resolution that the P. W. D. Secretariat should not be removed 
was further discussed and before the Council rose for lunch was put to the vote 
and lost by the overwhelming mawnty 54 to 86. 

Aman Sabhas. 

Regarding a string of questions on Aman Sabhas, the HOME MEMBER replied 
that they were constituted in 1924 under orders of the Government but had 
since been largely dr.-officialised. Orders issued by the Governor in Council were 
confidential. The Sabhas themselves were responsible to the public for the money 
belonging to such organisations and its right use. They existed in all districts 
but in many their activities had practically ceased. 

Proscribed Literature and Films. 

The Home Member in reply to Thakur Manjit Singh said that 256 books and 
pamphlets, 98 newspapers and magasines, It films and one play had been proscribed 
dbring the last four years. 

The same member desired to know how Mr. Ramdas Gout's Hindi Readers 
were seditious. 

The Home Member answered tnat the Government were not prepared to make » 
statement as it was possible that this question might form the subject of an 
application to the Allahabad High Court under section 59 B of (he Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

In regard to this subject Babu SaNGAMLAL gave notice of two alternative 
motions for the adjournment of the House whioh were as follows 

(1) This Council disapproves the policy pursued by the Government in proscribing 
the text books under Section 95 A of the Criminal Procedure Code and recommends 
to the Government to exercise the power conferred on it under the aforesaid seotion 
in such a manner as to make no encroachment on the legitimate liberty of writers 
and readers of text books. 

(3) This Council recommends to the Government to withdraw its notification 
dated 15 July, 1924, pioscribing Prof. Ramdas Gonr's Hindi Readers, 

Babu Bangamlal urgid it was a matter of grave urgent importance in as mooli as 
these Beaders were in danger of being snatched away from young bars and girls 
reading in national, private and board schools. . Moreover it was his object to dis- 
cuss the Government's policy in proscribing the books. 
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The President ruled out both motions, on the ground thmt It was still niwwbls 
that the matter might come up is a Court 0 ! Appeal. 

Dr. SH&FAAT AHEAD Khan oflered the foliowing personal explan ati on to 
Council with the President's permission I rise on a point of personal explanation. 
During my absence an hon. member in this Council made a ■*»»— ^ I had 
stated before the Ei&orms Enquiry Committee that corruption was practised in this 
Council. I regard it as grossly misleading because when 1 read an aooouns of my 
evidence in the Pbnur and the Uod§r I -promptly wrote to the editors of both and 
contradicted it and my legal advisers advised me to bring .prooeedings against the 
A s sociated Pros. So I hope that no member of this Couneil will regard me guilty 
of making Deflections upon this august and honourable body. 

President.— 1 The question was raised the other day. la face of the denial now 
made by the bon. member this House will probably be disposed to drop the 
question. 1 will, therefore, take the sense of the House whether the question should 
be dropped. 

The Couneil agreed to do so. 

On the Lee Beport 

Bai Bahadur La la. SITARAji mover 1 : — Tout this Council recommends to the 
Government Uq be pleased to represent to the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State: (I) that the assumption on which the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission are based with regard to the present constitutional reforms is both 
wrong and reactionary, (2) that the recommendations of the Lee Commimion regard- 
ing increases in the emoluments of the Al; -India Services would, if carried out in 
their entirety, entail an nnneoessariiy he ivy burden on the provincial exchequer, 
( 3 ) that this fresh burden if, and when imposed, wi.l impede further the develop- 
ment of the province, (4) that whatever increase is granted to All-India Services 
owing to increase in the cost of living is likely to be deminded by other Service^ 
(5) that the pace of Indianisation of the All-India Services laid down by the Lee 
Commimion is disappointing, and (6) that pending farther constitutional develop- 
ments the recruitment to the All-India Services be suspended forthwith, this stoppage 
of farther recruitment being the condition precedent of an increase in- the emolu- 
ments of the present members. 

In moving this resolution, Lala Sitaram wished to know if the local Govern- 
ment had consulted th- Ministers in regard to the recommendation* of the Lee 
Commimion. His resolution in whatever form it might be adopted might after all 
prove infruotuous and unfruitful. After dealing with the nature of various recom- 
mendations regarding the pace of Indianisation In several servioes and the increases 
of emoluments to the present and fntnre recruits and concessions in regard to 
passage, pension, exchange, overseas allowance, etc., the speaker pointed out that 
the Commission had completely shut their eyes to what was happening in the 
country. The Commission plainly stated that there was an apprehension in 
the minds of the Servioes that some future political developments in India might 
affect their careers. It was also said that the cost of living had gone up, passage 
fares had also increased. If the Government had appointed the Public Services 
Commission four or five years ago there would have been no tech apprehension at 
all. There was actually no loss of prospects for the All-India Service men in these 
provinces even after the inauguration of the reforms. Tae speaker next quoted at 
length from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's book on Iudian administration te show the 
injustice done to Indian exchequer in the matter of exchange. India had the 
costliest administration and as she was poor with all her resources exhausted, she oould 
not afford to pay anything more. This oostiy administration was the inevitable 
concomittant of a foreign Government and of political subjection* The speaker went 
on to show how the cost of general administration in these provinces was highest 
though the scale of expenditure per head was the lowest, if the Superior Servioes wuxe 
to be given increased emoluments, Deputy Collectors and Munsiffs land other Pro- 
vincial Services would at least, demand a hill allowance (laughter) for a few 
months in the year. 

Dealing wi f h the question of Indianization he said that nobody could deal with 
self-restraint in regard to this matter. After explaining how several promises and 
pledges had been broken, the speaker emphasised that f rther recruitment in England 
should be stopped. If Indianization was to be re.0, iue question of the Servioes 
should be decided only along with the question of constitutional advance. The 
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Services should not look upo n India at a land of regrets or aa a land of exploita- 
tion, tat they timid remember what their true mietion in India waa. (Applause). 

Bandit GOVIND BALLABH Pant moved to omit the words • in their e n tir ety ' from 
. pinnae % and the wozdi beginning with ‘this stoppage of etc. in clausa 6. He 
' emphasised that they should eat the coot tooording to eloth and eonld not grant 
increases with a generous heart regardless of their limited resources. They only 
claimed to he In their country what the British were in England when they had 
the goal of responsible Government before them. It was an anachronism to maintain 
Services from a foreign agency. 

Dr. GANESH PRASAD in strongly supporting the resolution emphasised that the 
highly paid recruits to Indian Educational Ser vi ces hid absolutely made no contribution 
to the stock of knowledge for the past 15 years. Bo farther recruits to this 

department should be brought and as regards the Indian Civil Service there should 

be accelerated IndianisatioiL Competent specialists might be paid special rates of 
pay bnt not every man. 

The FINANCE MEMBER pointed out that this was an issue to be settled by 

the Government of India and the Secretary of State and no local Government could 

apeak on their behalf. So it wae not pomibie for him to make any statement of 
the policy or express any opinion regarding the subject matter of the discussion. 
He, however, undertook to forward a copy of the proceedings to the Government 
of India. 

Lala SITARAM in a lengthy speech supported the amendment and said that 
when there was no money it would be quite anomalous to undertake to give increased 
emoluments to the Services. 

* Bai Bahadur VIKRAMAJIT SINGH stated that Indians of all shades of political 
opinion had expressed dissatisfaction with the Lee report. The question was not one 
of 10 lakhs alone but one of 60 lakhs because when the Superior Services would 
get increased emoluments they could not in fairness and justice deny the claims of 
Provincial and Subordinate Services. 

Dr. Shafaat AHMAD KHAN said that the Commission took it for granted that 
the prolongation of the Imperial Services in India would be a permanent feature of 
her constitution. He strongly disagreed with this view and criticised the Commis- 
sion's tardy proposals in regard to Indianisation. Further, the Civil Services should 
completely alter their outlook in the administration aqd begin to feel that they were 
servants and not masters of the people of this conntry. if they would agree to 
the Commission’s proposal they would be perpetuating the old spirit and traditions 
of the Civil Services. 

Mr. UPADHYA next spoke in support of the resolution and the mover then briefly 
replied. Amendments were first put and carried. The resolution as amended was then 
carried and the House rose for the day. 

Non-official Resolutions. 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER the House met for non-official business. Government 
enoountered for the first time in this session a very narrow defeat over a non-official 
resolution, moved by a Swarajist member of the Council, that 20 lakhs per year 
should • be set apart from the famine insuranoe fund for the encouragement of hand 
-•pinning and weaving. The Finance Member pointed out that the devolution rules 
eonld not he so interpreted as to allow such expenditure from the famine insurance 
fund, whergnoo Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved an amendment to delete the 
words "SO hw and substitute instead the words * a substantial sum ’, thus removing 
the difficulty and making it obligatory on the part of the Government to allot 
something for the promotion of hand-spinning and cottage industries. This amount 
was to be spent by a c o mmi ttee to be appointed. Tbe Education Secretary objected 
to the amendment being moved without notice as it insisted on a permanent com- 
mutes The amendment having been objected to, aooording to tbe roles, the original 
w m l n tio n had to be pot to the House. Tbe resolution was carried by 55 against 
56 and this announcement was received with feelings of excessive jubilation and 
hilarious cheering which lasted for a ooople of minutes. 

Dr, Shafmt Ahmad Khan* resolution on the Mussulman Waqt Act was next 
carried. 

Bandit Nanak Chanda resolution for the speedy separation of the exeeutivrand 
judicial functions a as being moved when the Connell adjourned. 
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At question time the information wm elisfel that the initial oost to the 
provincial exchequer when the Lee rcoommendatione ere pat Into force would be 
about Be. 10 la<* Dr. 8. Ahmed Khan’s eeriee of questions on Hr. Chintamoni’a 
evidence before the Beforme Enquiry Committee received only evaeive replies and 
in the end the Government member refused to furnish fuller information. 

Revival of Cottage ^Industries 

Non-offioial resolutions were then taken up; The Charka Resolution was moved 
by Baba MOHANLAL 8AKSENA as follows 

“This Council reoommends to the Government to set apart annually a sum 
of 20 lakhs of rupees from the famine insurance fund and devote it towards the 
revival and reorganisation of hand-weaving and such other cottage industries as are 
calculated to serve as a source of relief in time of famine, and further recommends 
to appoint a committee consisting of three nominated members and four elected 
members to frame a scheme for carrying out this proposal from the beginning of 
the next financial year.'* 

In moving this resolution Mr. Saksena dwelt upon the famine policy of the 
Government which had completely failed to eradicate the periodic and frequent 
visitations of famine for which a provision had to be made every year in the pro- 
vincial but get. This had become a normal practice for long. Frequent enhancements 
of assessment largely contributed to the constant recurrence of famines by adding 
to the poverty and helplessness of the agricultural cultivators. The power of resis- 
tance on the part of the people of India had gradually declined day by day and 
year by year. The cottage industries which could provide some additional employment 
to the agricultural class had dwindled into insignificance and nothingness owing to 
negligence. The sources of national wealth should be increased so that the Govern- 
ment might not exclusively depend upon the agricultural revenue for the major 
part of its income. India's wealth was being drained to the foreign countries chiefly 
due to the importation of foreign cloth. In conclusion the speaker made a moving 
appeal that the Government should encourage cottage industries and make famine in 
future impossible. The economic salvation of the United provinces could only be 
brought about by a revival of the hand-spinning and weaving industries. 

The Hon. the FINANCE MEMBER, replying for the Government, pointed out that from 
the point of view of famine mitigation, the particular industries mentioned were not likely 
to give the best results. Hand-a pinning would no doubt imrvive the competition of mills 
and there were no signs of its ceasing to exist. But at the same time he would venture 
to suggest that the hands of the clock of progress could not be kept back. The 
efficiency of machinery was greater, its products cheaper and the remuneration pro- 
vided was comparatively greater. Therefore, from the point of view of mitigating 
the effects of famine, they would do better to concentrate on the development of 
industries by machinery. Hand -spinning and other cottage industries would, of 
course, receive encouragement at the hands of the M i n i ster for Industries. 

The motion was, however, carried inspite of Government opposition. 

Mussulman Waqf Act. 

Dr. Shafaat AHMAD KHAN'S resolution ran.— M This Council recommends to 
the Government to carry into effect the resolution on the Mu s su lman Waqf Act 
of 1923 passed by this Council on February 27, 1924, without further delay.” 

In a long speech in support of his motion, the mover dealt with the ancient 
origin and development of waqfs and their .administration. Government's policy 
of non-interference in regard to the administration of these waqfs in India led to 
their mismangement. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan criticised the local Government's 
policy in not enforcing the provisions of the Act passed by the Assembly in 
regard to the United Provinces waqfs. The Muslim community bad clearly and 
emphatically expressed its opinion. The committee appointed by the local Govern- 
ment to deal wi f h the subject was not composed of elected members and their 
majority report was only fit to adorn the waste paper basket. The whole Muslim 
community in the United Provinoes way now roused over this matter and there 
*■» perfect unanimity among them in regard to its immediate application. 

The Hon. the Nawab of Ohhatari made an apologetic defence in behalf ef 
Government after which the motion was carried without a division. 

34 
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Separation c€ Function* 

Pandit NANAK OHAND then moved!*" This Council reoommends to Hit lx- 
oellency the Governor in Council to request the Government of India on behalf of 
thia Connell to take stepa to expedite the separation of executive and judfeial 
fimotiona in thaw provinces." 

Aa he began to explain the history of thia qoeation in the provincial Legislature 
the Coonoil roae for the day. 

Public Gambling Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 10TH SEPTEMBER, after interpellations were oter, Bai Bahadur Lala 
8ITARAM introduced a Bill to amend the Foblie Gambling Aot III of 1867 aa 
amended by the United Provinoea Aot I of 1817 and Act 6 of 1819 and moved 
that it be referred to a Select Committee. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Sitaiam in a short speeoh said that the Bill was simple and 
nou-eanteatioua and mainly- intended to suppress * sa'ta* gambling offences. 

The Home Member on behalf of the Government accepted the Bill being referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Separation of Jfcdieaai and Execotive Functions. 

The Hoorn then roamed the consideration of Pandit Nanak C hand's resolution. 

Mr. Mnkandilal moved an amendment that the separation of the two func- 
tions should be immediately effected and dwelt at length upon the evils accruing 
from the p res en t system of the prosecutor sitting in judgment over the case be 
prosecutes. NawUb Muhammad Yusuf gave his whole-hearted suppose to the resolution and 
wished to know what steps the local Government bad taken to press on the 
attention of the G o ver nm ent of India for a speedy decision am this important 
question. Baba Sitanm urged that the superior services should he made responsible to 
the people of the c o un try before they could hope for any real benefit from this 
reform. Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant said this matter amply p rune d fifae necessity for 

r nneial autonomy which could only be possible by the replacement of diarchy 
a unitary system of Government. 

The HOMS MEMBER in bis reply rmphsrisnrt that the Government had been 
quite in earnest in trying to obtain the sanation of the Govenuueet of India. But 
they bad no control over the circumstances which led to delay fa nmard to this 
matter. The local Government had even nemtotfed the Government cf India first in 
December and again in March. The pesifeen cf the O dv eram ent of India should 
also be considered by the Council. It was a matter of all-India importance and 
they had got to get the Secretary of State* sanction on the subject and most 
probably they mere awaiting hn orders. The local Government were prepanad to carry 
out the tchrme as soon aa they got the emotion and were as amtfons as the 
non-official members, and so on. 

The resolution was carried by the Council wgfeout a division. 

Jails in U. P # 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad FAZLUB RAHMAN Kh a n moved that ** Gin Coun- 
cil recommends to fiis Excellency the Governor hi Council that he may actet at 
an early date at least one jail in these provinces to be organised as far as pmctfeable 
after the Enrifeh faction for the use of the better dam of prisoners.” 

The Heme Member in opposing this resolution pointed out that it was not eerily 
workable. The Governme n t was worked on democratic Hues and it was not p s iri h l o 
to make a distinction between the rich and poor prisoners. 

Pandit Brijnandau Posad Misra and Bai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh urged that 
one ideal, jail could net eradicate the evils of jail administration.' The latter des- 
cribed the ja S administratrix as a disgrace to civilisation. In the end the mover 
withdrew his resol uti on with the consent of the House. 

Brice sc of Political Prisoners. 

Bsbu PAB6IDH N ABA IN next moved that “this Council recommends to the 
Government to release all poHtiesl— epeeiai division and ordinary— prisoners that are 
still undergoing sentences cf imprisonment in the prisons of the United Provinces, having 
been sentenced for offences under the Criminal Law Amendment Aot or under any 
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mflttim of the Criminal Prooedure Code or the Indian Penal Code for po&tieal offences 
those convicted for offences committed at the Bageshwar fair iaet January.” 

m - • — — > tUa ftiii mini — nwl Iah ma 4> MM mtRRmUOA 


fit moving the resolution ho eritieited the Government for not giving effect 
A AA to the CounciPs previous resolution which if accepted would necessitate the 
release of only 60 prisoners. The resolution was strongly supported by Mr. Mohaalal 
faVffn^ Hr. Srikrishna Datt Baliwal, Bsbn Damodaidaa, Pandit Brijnaadan Prasad 
Misra and Mr. Nemisaran. 

Bai R* ha '* nr Lala Sitaram moved an iNimendmeat to add at the end of 
the resolution these words : * bnt ezclnding i those found guilty of violence or 
excitement to violence*. In the course of a very short speech he remarked : * I give 
my swpnmt to this resolution for one reason, that I am welcoming to my fold 
my old Swarajist friends in ear method of mendicancy 5 . 

The Home Member opposed the resolution and said that had he been on the 
other side be would not have Asked for the exercise of clemency to effect the release 
Of a few prisoners. The Government were, however, prepared to examine the cases 
of the Bageshwar fair prisoners. The Cannon should realise the difficulties of the 
Government. The resolution could not be accepted as a whole bat individual oases 
would be considered on their merits. 

The mover briefly replied and the resolution, as amended, was carried by the 
House, the Home Member alone being heard to say * no*. 

Lala BABULAL next moved that : |C this Council recommends to the Government, (I) 
that in future no political prisoner convicted of offences not involving moral 
turoitode or connected with violence to person or destruction of property or incite- 
ment to such offences be subjected to hard, harsh or humiliating treatment or 
labour, (2) that all aach prisoners be merely treated as detenues, and (6) that the 
mceessary changes be made in the rules for this purpose. 1 

Hafts Hidayat Husain strongly supported the motion. The Home Member 
us "-—I oopoeed the resolution mainly on the ground that the recommendations in the 
resolution wme not as bread and liberal as the roles framed by the Government 
for the treatment of spedni division prisoners who are not, it should be noted, 
politieal prisoners. 

The resolution waa then put and carried without a division. 

SEPTEMBER 1ITH was the last day of the autumn session of the Council 
and ms wholly devoted to the discussion of non-official resolutions. 

Bai Bahadur SHANKAR DAYAL moved that the Bill to amend the 
Laws Act 1876 be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Legal Remembrancer to the Government then moved an amendment that the 
bill abonld be circulated for eliciting public opinion within two months. The 
object of the bill, be said, was to make the law of pre-emption in Oudh c.esr 
aadexplidt. The Judicial Commissioner had stated that the bill, II P* 8 *®* in 1 its 
present form, would give rise to consideration due to the difficulty of interpreting it. 

Rai Bahadurs Yikramajit bingh and Sitaram strongly supported this ™ ew 
d eference to the general wish expressed by the Legal Remembrancer and others. The 
a mendmen t to circulate the Bill was finally accepted . 

Selling of Girls for Immoral Purposes 

Bai Bahadur THaKURMASHAL BWOH ^ thtoj^l «co™to 

to tin Government to toko immediate and effective etepe topota ttopto • m 

practice of Belling, baying and bringing up mlnor girli tor 
these province* pierally and in the district cl . Naimtal, Almora and Qarhwai 
particularly”, 

Charkha Spinning in Govt. Schools. 

Thaknr HANJIT SINOH BATHOB next ®°vod ‘ That UiieCoMdlretomriwede to 
His Rxoellencv the Governor acting with bis Ministers to take iminediate steps to 
tattodnea ‘Oharhha* spinning in alt OovOTmentand an 

Urn United Province* at a oompnliory eabjert np to toe modj tj the 

optional wh W np to the matriculation standard, and to take nape to nraauy 

■ns Mutfu. u» v - 


Oudh 
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saiga* af teton 


Tie Ho*. 19m mnsTB 
that he had no pdUlioffi * 
amid lag ttmm|mieoiy ** 

sjyjsy 

act as a deterrent to their * 



oarrioalam was bedded I y the Beard ef Intenmortteto Station. 12 % appu tal 
of Mkhg ‘Chavkhe 1 a* qpttati aubjeot,tbe Goven u a eu t woald agree (• h B 
vernacular adddla schools aided by District Bosnia, Monteipalifclre or Cl a r e m ai l 
wished to introduce 'OfatrUa ia IMr curriculum, the Oownant aesU not ten 
any objection. If bodies of adaeattaiefa agreed to II the Oovswat mooli he 
quite willing to in ti adaoe II la nodal girls’ schools if the experiment ia ve nma n l a r 
middle schools proved soooeasfal. With Ibis undertaking, the boa. Mlwtewr hoped 
the n ever w eald . be added* 

Tinker Han jit 8ingh Baton ia hie reply said he would leave ft to tin 
House to decide whether the subject tould be compulsory or optloinl. 

The Hone divided on the eundnent which was fleet pat. The poll ended la 
a tie. 88 voting for the amendment and 88 against. The Deputy Prerideat who 
woe in the Chair gave his easting vote in favour of die amendment amidst applanae 
from non-official benches and thus ft was canted. 

The amended resolution was next paned without any division. 

This closed the autumn session of the Council. 


The U. P. Legislative Connell met again on the 15TH DXOEMBXB In the Council 
Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hon. Mr. Keane, President, in the Choir. A very 
touching reference was made at the o ete a t to the death of Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu, 
late Secretary of State for India, by the Hon. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan. The 
Hon. Bai Bajeshwar Bali, Minister of Education, seconded the resolution whieh was, 
after a few sympathetic speeches, passed nnaaimoosly. 

In reply to a string of interesting questions by Baba flangam Lai regarding a 
dispate between tbe Municipal Bond and the Improvement Trust at Allahabad, the 
Minister of Education stated that the Government was aware of the dispute hut 
was not prepared to interfere. 

In reply to another interesting qamtfea by Mr David, the MINISTER of Educa- 
tion stated that Lucknow, Mumfiarnagar, Benares, Bailie, Bareilly, Jhaati, Man, 
Oral, Allahabad and Oawnpote Boards had pamed resolutions against observing the 
Bmpixe Day and for o b aerv i n g Gandhi Day to schools and institutions under their 
control eg in theft charge, The Minister of Kdeoatio* took no steps to into mna 
aa lm would have thereby given undeserved Importaaoe to the matter. 

Bai JAGDISH PRASAD Sahib moted that 1 this Coaaetl reooBBmende to the Govern- 
mmk that tee IS* day ef the month of Kaztik being the day on whteh the Hindu 
fcteHral of Dlwali tells, and the test day of to month of Phagun being todeyon 


lo tta hd Idqo (ltca aft jprcwt m Mount ol Umm two tattafe 1 
fin mum k ' 

Dhnli and Bott 

vSummmcrnt 


. _ not iaatad of two lad Setoidajt ia Um je« 

jg-ggl * bo o t n md at, ow Mft d t boUdtyt. aw. mn wi l 
ntnpni Ml WM to ooMte the wboHu. The mote* 
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in tble 

to a division and fppvied fay S7 

BAIUN BINGE tbn ami j ‘lift Oouoll 
Governor la Oooaoil tbit no revision of entfrlemsnt be 
of the mood operations that are going on In many districts of the 



Pant moved two amendments. The first was for the 
i of wood* 4 or eettlomont' between the words 1 record* and * operations*. and 
wao for the addition of words 'until the priaeiplee of land revenue 
and modified bj the Oooaoil* at the end of DM 


The Finance Member in reply aaid that propoeals on the subject had bean 
sent to the gover nm e nt of India and he was precluded by the standing orders 
from referring to these. Hot it was hoped that they would be reoeived in time 
to enable them to introdaoe a Bill daring the next cold weather session. He added 
umMm applause that he would have no objection to the second amendment bnt he 
ooold not aooept the first one as there were no settlement operations going on bnt 
only record operations. The resolution as amended was then pot and carried. 


fiext day, DECEMBER I6TH, several important interpellations relating to the 
devsstating floods in the U. P. were on the paper and the Finance Member laid a detailed 
statement on the table of the house showing the loss of life and property sustained 
by each district in the province and the relief afforded. He promised to have 
the neoemary enquiries made if minor details were omitted. 

The Minister of Industries replied to questions about the steps taken to 
eneonrage the ch ar k h a, In view of the recent intensive political campaign in 
favour of hand-spinning, the use of charkha could not be said to stand in need 
either of further advertisement or encouragement It would in common with similar 
industrial devices stand or fall by its own inherent merits. The government would 
be plcsse d to consider the grant of assistance to inventors possessing insufficient 
capital to develop new types of charkha likely to be of increased utility. 


Educational Administrative Posts. 

The Minister of Education, answering some other questions, mid that it was not 
decided fay Sir Haroonrt Butler acting with his Ministers that of the three high 
educational administrative posts one at least should always be occupied by an 
Indian. It was a faet that when the deputy director of public instruction pro- 
ceeded on leave his place was filled up by an European assistant director. The 
Minister had approved of the arrangement by which all the three posts were now 
occupied by Europeans. 

The House then took up non-official resolutions for discussion. 


Enquiry into Communal Biots 

Babu MOHANLAL 6AKSENA moved that 1 this Council recommends to the govern- 
ment to appoint a representative committee of this Council with non-official majority 
'to inquire into the causes of the recent communal riots in these provinces, to 
c oniine the oondnot of government officials in connection with them, and to 
•eggoet UNMuiui that should be adopted by the Governmeat to prevent their 
Tnonmimw a ffataM* 


In moving the resolution Mr. Sakaena said that lus object was not to 

^enquiry as to which of the two communities was responsible for these frequent 
HU* Hie own tmpresrien was that a third party, air., Government, was f 
m k e enin g the two ooauaaaities apart and this was partly responsible for 
fit these ilffmcmose. Efforts were bring made fay pobHo-spiritod - 

nit political p a rti es to bring about union of the two comma 

u»Hq| flur^a repremntative committee w as to 


the per- 
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0 ei adncatkui 
Ik* Httlt eduoatkm they 
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Proceeding the spanker suggested that Ihe proper solution of this trouble lay in 
mutual study and appreciation of the greatness of each other's religion. He was 
for safeguarding the interests of the minority oommumties but they ought to oonsi. 
der if communal electorates could bring shoot rapproobement between Hindus and 
Xahomedans. Cow-killing, playing of music before mosques, talk processions, etc. 
were only minor pretexts for the outbreak of communal riots. #s 


Halls HIDAYAT HUSAIN urged that the Government were only concerned with 
the maintenance of peaoe in the country as also its political uplift in which both 
Hindus and Mahomedaaa were most vitally interested. The Government being com- 
mitted to religious neutrality should leave matters connected with cow-killing and 
religion to the good sense of the leaders of the country. The proposed committee 
should endeavour to find out aa to why relations between the two communities were 
getting worse and worse every day. It shook! further investigate as to how it was 
that there had been wider and wider cleavage between Hindus /find Mahomedans 
since January 1923. 

The FINANCE MEMBER in opposing ths resolution explained that the question 
of causes of riots was ambiguous because they might refer to local incidents in several 
places. The mover referred rather to wider and more permanent causes. According 
to him there was only one cause and that was the policy of the Government. The 
Finance member did not take the charges .against the Government quite seriously. 
Everyone knew that the real and permanent causes were not the policy of the 
Government but they were far wider, far deeper and far older. Everyone knew what 
these causes were. It was a fact that during the last two years there was growing 
estrangement between the two communities and if the Government asked an average 
Mahomedan his explanation, it would not tally with what was given by an average 
Hindu. Could anyone suppose thst such differences could be reconciled by the pro- 
posed committee 1 Was there any probability of an unanimous report ? There might 
be three reports, one by officials, one by Hindus, and one by Mahomedan members 
of the committee. It seemed aa certain as anything that an enquiry of this kind 
would be of no practical assistance to the solution of the problem. 

The resolution was then put to the House and was lost, 32 voting for and 41 
against. 

Administration of Justice m Kum&un. 


Mr. MUKUNDI LAL next moved : That this Council recommends to Government 
that they take immediate stepe to faring the administration of civil justice in 
Knmaun into conformity with that prevailing in the rest of the province so that 
the three districts of GarhwaL Almora and Nainital may be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Allahabad nigh Court for civil suits and appeals. 

The resolution was put and carried. 


Flood Relief Measures. 

Thakur SAD HO SINGH moved 1 1 That this Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment to adopt effective and adequate measures in close co-operation with members of 
this Council and other public men in every distriet for the relief of distress in 
flood-stricken areas and, among other things, (a) to remit the land revenue for the 
year in respect to those parts where crops have been damaged, (3) to remit the 
revenue tor the remainder of the term of settlement in respect of land rendered 
uncultivable by floods, <c) to grant takaui loans liberally,, (d) to make free grants of 
money for the provision of cattle and grain, bousing and other requirements to 
agriculturist* who have been rendered destitute by the floods and are not possessed 
of sufficient means of recuperation, and (#) to appoint a Committee of the Council 
to co-ordinate and regulate relief operations. 

Bui Bahadur Yikramapt Singh wanted to delete clause (e) and the House agreed 
to the amendm sn* as there was already a central flood relief committee at Allabpbsd 
mto the Chairmanship of the Chief Justice. 

He atat moved to add the following: 11 to make arrangements for all districts 
si t uated on the banks of rivers to keep at least one steam boat or motion boat to 
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On tba l7TH DECEMBER the Council resumed disoussion on the resolution of Tbskur 
Mho Singh. After e good men y speeches in support of the motion, the Finance Member 
detailed toe » pwgrere that had been made in reopnstruction. Government was doing all 
that wae needful and ^in most plaoes things* were being placed in the normal mate. 
He agreed with Bai Bahadur Thakur Vikaramajit 8lngl?s amendment thatthe ew£ 
mitteei S^ n SS SK: Th . ey ^ * u »« ree dwHh the main lines of policy about free 
giants, liberal distribution of toktwi free of interest, remission and suspension of twj revenue 
in a liberal manner. The Government were doing everything possible to relieve 
distress and there was every rreson to suppose that recovery would be more rapid 
than was at lint anticipated. If Bai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh would not press* 
Us amendment regarding steam launches which he wouid none the leu consider, he would 
have no difficulty in accepting the resolution. (Cheers). As regards clauses (a) and 
(ft) he could not aooept them literally. 

The resolution as amended was then carried. 


Motion re. Mr. Darling. 

After interpellations Babu SANGAMLAL raiBed an important point of order and 
wanted to know what remedy the members of the Council had when they were 
dissatisfied with a ruling given by the President, and specially when a resolution 
was disallowed. They were dissatisfied with the President's disallowance of the 
resolution regarding Mr. Darling, Collector and District Magistrate of Mnsaftarnagar 
who bad in his seal to enrol special constables had insulted and humiliated even 
men like Bai Saheb Jagadlsh Prasad, a member .of the Council, who was made tc 
stand in the open for two hours. Babu Sangamlai requested that the President shook 
kindly permit the House to discuss this matter. 

The PRESIDENT explained the terms of the resolution sent by Babu Sangamlai 
whiob had bedn disallowed by him. It referred to the conduct of Mr. Darling in 
some orders he passed in Musaffarnagar on the local gentry forcing upon them 
humiliations and recruiting them as special constables. Subsequently Pandit Brijnandan 
Prasad Misra tabled a resolution, which said that the Government should issue instruc- 
tions condemning certain methods of recruiting special constables and suggesting more 
le giti mate methods of such recruitment. He thought that this resolution was well within 
the rules. But the resolution dealing with orders passed by Mr. Darling struck him to 
be a matter of purely local importance, and hence his disallowance. 

Bai Bahadur T^la S1 TABAM then explained that the resolution of which he had 
given notioe left very much latitude to the Government but still his resolution was 
dimllowed. How tar was the District Magistrate right in calling respectable people 
from their homes and making them stand in front of a large number of citizens of 
the town and a large number of the officers of the district t 

The President declined to establish a convention by which the Council could 
express its opinion when any particular resolution had been disallowed by the Presdent. 


Legislative Business. 

Pandit BBUNANDAN PRASAD MISRA made a motion for leave to amend the 
■**Twting orders floor tb s oo oduot of business procedure to be followed in the Council. 
The Finance Mem ber objected to all • these smendments but Mr. Misra secured solid 
support of mom then SO Swarajist members and as required by the rule on the 
subjeot, leave was given to him to have his amendments referred to a Select Com* 
ttittee consisting of not more than seven members. 

Bat Ba hadnr Lain BI TABAM then presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill tether to the Public Gambling Aot III of 1867 as amended 

hy tfas United Provisoes Aot I of 1917 and the United Provinces ActV of 1916. 
Tbs Bill was taken into by the Counoil and a number of verbal 

jmsateents moved by tbs legal remembrancer were pawed without discussion. The 
BUI as amended wm then passed. 

Ondh Laws Aot. 

'• ai Behadnr BHANKAB DAYAL next moved that the BUI to 
Aot at tm be inferred to a Baleot Committee. 


the Ondh 
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Suspected Cm es of 

Th akur RAJEN DBA S INGH moved:— ‘That this OotSflil WO WHMd l to t he 

in hospitals insto^Tof^hK jails as is the oss^of^fc^Spsss^V ^ nhMi isHuii 

G ov ern m en t accepted the reeolation in a modified Imb to the effect that all 
oases of Insanity, whether Indian or European, who oonld pay for thdlr irpmans 
should be admitted in hospitals, while oases of paupers, whether Indian or Imps a, 
shonld be true tod in jails. 

Communal Biots at Lnoknow. 

On the 18TH DECEMBER, replying to a series of questions pot by Hafis Hkfyat 
Husain regarding oommunal riots at Luoknow in September last, the Finanoe Member 
said that the causes were that oommunal feelings were strained by the events at 
Ametbi which culminated in the disturbance there. A short time afterwards attempts 
were made in Luoknow to hold a large combined Am Dal procession doting Janam- 
aehthami instead of a series of small family pro passions. These processions were 
carried oot with some difficulty under strictly regulated conditions. Finally after 
this there was dispute as to the respective times for Hindu and Mahomedan 
evening prayers in Aminabad Park. Attempts were made to settle this amicably bat 
failed. An order regulating the times of the Namaa and the Araty bad to bo passed 
under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr. Darlings Conduct 

in reply to questions re. Mr. Darling's conduct the Finance Member gave the 
following answer: The Governor in Council finds that the Magistrate's action was 
justified by the previous events of September 80. The situation was sueh that the 
District Magistrate would have failed in his duty if he had not taken meaeoxes to 
preserve peace and in this object he was successful. The Governor- in-OounciJ , 
however, considers that the District Magistrate would have aoted more wisely bed 
he refrained from enrolling a number of prominent gentlemen as special constables 
and disapproves of the manner in which he made enrolment. In them teapeets the 
Governor-in-Council does not consider that the Magistrate'! action was justified and 
has already conveyed this opinion to him. 

Grant to Benares Hindu University. 

Baf Bahadur Lala SITA BAM moved:— ‘That this Council leoommends to the 
Government to make provision in the budget for 1915-86 of Be. 1,10,000 as grant- 
in-aid to the Hindu University of Benares for the following purposes : (1) Bs. M;000 
for arts and science studies, (8) Bs. 10,000 for Sanskrit studies, (8) Be. 60,000 for 
engineering courses, and (4) Be. 10,000 for Ayurvedic studies.' 

The Finance Member in opposing the motion emphasised that tbs Benares 
Hindu University was a central subject and not the oonoam of the provincial Gov- 
ernment. The resolution was then put to the House and declared carried. The 
Government did not challenge division. 


Oodh Bent Act. 


Lala SITA BAM nest moved That this Connell recommends to His EmU e n oy 
the Governor-fo-Ooundl to extend the provisions of sections 80 to 40 and 48 of 
the Qudh Bent Act (Act 18 of 1880) as amended by the Oodh Bent (Amsadnwnt) 
Act Id 1911 to all areas in clauses one to six m e n tio n ed in osbednls D of the 
afocmeid Act by issuing e notification in the looal official Qaastte to tbs mid 
effect in tonus of section 157 of the aforesaid Act and if for any valid melon 
they cannot bs estended to any of tbs clauses then to the amt 9 


by Lala Mathura Prasad Mohvotia, Thakur Mashal Singh. Baja Jagannaffi^ESb 
Singh and Mr. Fas&ud-dta. The Finance Member on bshatf of the Govmmnmtalm 
oppose d the rmoluHon and it was loot by 85 agaM 4t 

Canfinwing of Mommy Judicial Powura, 
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On? the lflTH DE 3EWBEB, unimportant account of the Allahabad riots of October 
was furnished by the Govt. Non-official resolutions were then tak^n np of whieh the 
find asking for a oommittee to investigate the. existing conditions of Muaaalman Waqfs 
and endowments moved by Hails Hidayafc H6i*in was withdrawn on the reqnest of 
the Oort, member. 

Lieutenant Raja DURGA NAEAYAN SIN 3H. then moved 4 This Cou nci l re- 
commends to the Government to communicate to the Secretary of State for India the 
Opinion of the Council that the number of representatives of Agra landholders be 
raised from two to six in the Legislative Council. 

There was a strong volume of opinion in support of the motion which was amended 
by Thaknr Hanuman Singh to the effect that the representation of Agra landholders 
should be raised from two to four without affecting the number of other constitu- 
encies. Govt, had no objection to the motion, and so it was carried as amended. 

Pandit GOVIND BALLABH PANT moved : — 4 That this Counoil recommends to 
the local Government to restore the rates of grazing fees that were in force in Govt, 
forests and Govt, estates until 1922-23 and to refund the enhanced foes realiz ed last 
year.' Pandit Brijnandan Prasad move! an amendment for the deletion of the words 4 and 
to refund ' etc. The resolution with the amendment was carried despite Govt, opposition. 

Babu PBASIDH NABAYAN moved : — 'In view of the disastrous and exten- 
sive floods in these provinces and the consequent loss of revenue and urgent need of 
funds for relief, this Council recommends to the local Government to request the 
Governor-General in Council to remit the provincial contribution for this financial year.' 

Lala Mathura PraBad Mehrotra moved for the addition of the following words : 

And to reduce it by half at least f»r next years till normal times come and the 
effects of the floods are completely effaced.' The resolution as amended was carried. 

Nawab MUHAMMAD YUSUF moved : — This Council recommends to the Governor, 
in Council to convey 10 the Govt, of India the opinion of this Council that the 
remission of provincial contribution should be the first charge on any surplus which 
the Govt, of India may have. The resolution was unanimously carried. 


DECEMBER 20TH was the last day of the session and business was purely official. 
Supplementary demands were made as follows : Bs. 128,700 nnder Land Revenue, 
B§, 182,000 under Forests, Bs. 711/100 for Canal Head works, Bs. 410,020 nnder 
Public Works, and some minor demands. They were all granted withont much 
opposition except that with regard to ForestB which evoked considerable discussion 
during which Pt. Hargovind Pant moved for the entire omission of the grant which 
was negatived by 63 against 28 votes. 

Legislative business was then taken np. The FINANCE MEMBER introduced 
a Bill to provide for the salary of the President to be elected by the, Legislative Council. 
In doing so he explained the provisions in the Govt of India Act bearing on the election of 
the President and said that the salary was proposed to be Bs. 8,000 but it rested on the 
Council to decide the exact amount. The bill was then referred to a Select Committee. 

The Hon. the MINISTER of Industries and Agriculture then introduced a Bill to 
provide for the control of the practice of opium-smoking in the United Provinces and 
another motion wee passed that it should be referred to a Select Committee. 


An interesting debate was raise! by Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh 
article in the Leader of Allahabad which adversely critioised the President of the 
Conncfi for disallowing the resolution in re. Mr. Darling, the over-zealous Muzaffarnagar 
Magistrate who insulted and humiliated Bai Saheb Jagadish Prasad and other*. 
The remark of "the Leader that was oomplained of was to the effect that in giving 
that ruling the President was not acting, 44 as a free agent in the matter." Whether 
the i hfinenee suggested was of the Govt, or only the usual racial bias that White 
lor White in India, the paper did not make any nation. As it m a 
of. pyaiee was raised testifying to the impartiality of the Preektait, and in 
l a motion of Ba)a Jagannath Baksh Singh disappro ving t he oonduot ’ °* 
of the Leader 4 for the unworthy oritioism of the President of the Council 
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The Madras Legislative Council, 

- AUGUST SESSION 1924. 

The Madias Legislative Council met on the 18TH AUGUST in the Connell 
Chamber, Madias, the Hon'ble Dewan Babadnr L. D. Swamikannn Pillai presiding* 
Sir Mahomed Habibullah took his seat as the Leader of the House amid cheers. 
His Exoellency the Governor in opening the Session made reference to the Irrigjstian 
and other Bills that were to be proposed. 

Some minor Supplementary demands were made and granted without much 
discussion. The Hon. the LAW MEiABEB then moved : M That this Council do approve 
of the proposal to construct a reservoir on the river Cauvery at Motor in the 
Coimbatore District with the necessary channels and other works to improve the 
supply to existing irrigation under the river and to provide for new irrigation over 
an approximate aiea of 3,01,000 acres at an estimated cost of Bs, 61S lakhs.” 
The resolution was passed without any dissentient voice. 

Council Secretaries* Salary 

The Hon. the Baja of PANAGAL next moved that each of the three Connell 
Secretaries be paid a salary of Bs. 500 per mensem with effect from 1st July 1934. 
Discussion on this motion remained unfinished on this day. 

Adjournment Motion. 

Soon after question time Mr, A. & KRISHNA BAO applied for leave to make a 
motion for the adjournment of the business of the Council for the pnrpoee of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, to wit, to request the 
Govt, cf Madras to forward to the Govt, ot India the opinion of the Council urging 
the giant of provincial autonomy. Leave having being granted the motion was made 
after the day's business at 4 o'clock. 

The object of the adjonrnment motion was to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance and it was to request the Government to forward to the Govern- 
ment of India the opinion of the Council urging provincial autonomy to the 
Province. 

Mr. Krishna Bow said that a reference had been made to varfooa Provincial 
Governments in connection with the enquiry by the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
regarding the various questions affecting the working of the reforms. It was 
somewhat unfortunate and regrettable that the Government had net thought it fit 
to consult the Council and obtain its opinion before they forwarded their opinion. 

In the course of a long discussion that followed Govt, members said that they 
had not the time for consulting the Council but Gov er nm ent would however forward 
a copy of the proceedings to the Govt, of India. 

Mr. 8ATTAMUBTHI in seconding the motion said that the Government did not 
treat the House with the respect due to it on a most important matter on which 
Government members must have their own views. The House was entitled to hear 
the views of Government. Under what role of public business or law ‘ could this 
matter he treated at confidential ? 

The Hon. the LAW MEMBEB : There is no gainsaying that individual members 
have their own views on this matter. But members of the Ex cont l v e Connell have 
been called upon in a confidential communication to express their vie ws , and they 
have done so. Their views have been sent to the Government of tuna. Until the 
Government of India chose to treat their views ar not tnilal, the Govern- 
ment of Madras were bound to treat them as confidential. 

The 8wara]ist leader then denounced that in no other country In the world 
would any member of Govt In any Parliamentary Chamber take up such an attitude. 
That showed the farcical nature of the rtforma. the true nature of which ha then 
explained from his s tan dp oi nt 

Bir K. VENKATA BIDDY (ex-MinJatar for Development) ant u d dm med In 
oupport of the motion. As one who had some foklJnglmto the irt T * *» g of the 
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Reforms in its earlier stages, he said, ii there was one resolution that oouid be 
accepted unanimously in that House, it was the one that was before the fynse. 

Dyarchy, he said, cannot but be a failure. How on earth would it be possible 
within the came house there oouid be divided responsibiUty. “I was a Development 
Minister without the forest portfolio. I was Minister for Agriculture without irriga- 
tion. 1 was Minister for Industries without factories, without boilers and without 
labour. How on earth is it possible for a/ Minister of Industries to develop industries 
, without the slightest control over labour or factories or electricity ? Take again the 
Public Works Department which is a transferred subject. Irrigation and public works 
have got the same staff but irrigation was a reserved subject. Hence the staff was 
half responsible to this House and half somewhere else. Such a system of divided 
responsibility is bound to fail. The only remedy is that there must be complete Pro- 
vincial Autonomy ’*. 

In detailing bis practical experience he said 1 11 It would not be proper for me 
to disclose all that I have experienced in my relations with the Finance Department, 
(Hear, Hear). Bnt many have been the practical difficulties. Every item of expenditure 
that comes up before any of the transferred department must go to the Finance 
member. While therefore the reserved half will know certainly of everything in the 
transferred half, what transpired in the reserved half it was impossible for the 
transferred half to know. Whatever subject might be transferred or might not be 
transferred, the one department that must be transferred if responsible Government 
is to be a real thing and not a sorry spectacle, waB the Finance Department/* 

Dewan Bahadur P. KESAVA PlLLAi, rising next, supported the motion. After 
a few moments Mr. T. A. Bama lings Chettiar moved for closure which waB carried. 
Mr. Krishna Kao’s motion waB next put and carried nem con , the Government 
members not voting. The non-official Europeans were conspicuous by their absence 
during the debate. 

On the 19TH AUGUST Mr. Satyamurti raised the question of the Secretary to the 
Councils' power to lay on the table certain important documents, to which the 
President stated that papers were laid on the table only under orders of the 
President and gave reasons for disallowing some questions. The discussion on the Council 
Secretaries* Salary was then resumed. A censure motion having been defeated the 
resolution was passed. 

The Stage Carriages and Hackney Carriage (amendment) Bill which made certain 
alterations in the rAtes was then passed. The Bill to amend the District Munici- 
palities and Local Boards Acts about the taking of oath of allegiance which must 
be taken by members of the Boards was then introduced and referred to a Select 
Committee. The Bill to amend the Madras Town Planning Act al owing transfer 
of town planning schemes from one Ideal auth rity to another was also referred 
to a Select Committee. The Entertainments tax Bill was then introduced. The object 
of the bill w*s to enable local authorities to tax entertainments. This also after 
some opposition was passed to a Select Committee. 

On the 20TH AUGUST the Law Member, introduced a bill for registration of nurses 
and midwives but a motion that the matter be postponed for 3 months for due 
consideration was accepted by Govt. Mr. 8. Venkataohal&m Chetty moved for leave 
to introduce a bill to amend the Madras City Municipal Act 1919. The amend- 
ment he proposed referred to the granting of water taps. The motion was passed. 

The Malabar Tenancy Bill. 

Dewan Bahadur M. KRISHNAN NAIR introduced the Malabar Tenancy Bill 
tad moved that it be read in Counoil. 

There was a long and protracted debate on this matter lasting for 3 dayB 
during which a large number of members spoke. Mr. Krishnan Nair made a long 
speech in introducing the bill and said that the main trouble in the Malabar was that 
a handful of Hob Jenmies held all the land as their absolute property with the 
incidence of impartibility and non-transference. None else can hope, in any way 
to have* pe rmanen t dwelling place or land in any form. The evil is too great, 
and the remedy for the big population of Moplahs who had become absolutely 
subservient was none. He then traoed the history of land tenure in Ma*abar and 
■bowed that the Jenmies were not the original owners of the land; that right 
had cnly accrued during the last half a century or so by the judgment of tee 
Courts and the policy of the Government Mr. Gopal Menon supported the lesoiu- 
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behalf oft Government detaiM the dlMcultiea 
at was not directly opposed to the bill they 


The debate was continued on the 21 ST AUGUST when Hr. 

Thampan strongly opposed the bill and refuted the atguments of the mover item 
fey ten by quoting history and old records. His case for the Jenmiee was that 
they had always bun and still are the most mild, equitable and forbearing of 
land-lords, and that they are really building up a great middle olass and not 
up the land in a few families. A large number of other members supported 
rill. Mr. Bamehandra Iyer who had 40 years experience as vakil and judge 
In Malabar then made a long speech opposing the bill. For 75 years, he said, 
Courts from the lowest to the High Court had upheld the land system in the 
Malabar,., and the judges were themselves from the tenant class and knew more of 
the conditions than others. The debate ended on the 22nd when the motion that 
the bill be read in Council was carried by 54 against 6 amidst acclamation The 
Bill was then referred to a Select Committee. 

Adjournment Motion* 

On the 22ND AUGUST, after question time, Mr. C. R. REDDI moved for an 
adjournment of the House to discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance 
The answer to a question the day before was that the allegations contained in the 
question were treated with incredulous oontempt by the Collector of Malabar, Mr 
Thorne. In answer to a supplementary question, Sir Arthur Knapp also said that 
be too treated the allegations contained in the question with incredulous contempt 
That raised an important question regarding the privileges of the House. The Presul. nt 
was asked by a section of the House to say that the term ‘ contempt 11 could be 
regarded as Parliamentary and as applicable to questions tabled by the members of 
the Hc use and admitted by the President. 

some disoumion Sir Arthur Knapp said that he did not feel any personal 
in his remark* He proceeded to say that nothing would be farther 
from bis intentions to transgress limits if the language used was considered unpar- 
liamentary and be would be more cautious in future to avoid any such unparlia- 
mentary language. 

The Government and European members supported Mr. Thorne while the majority 
erf the non-officials wanted to oensure him. The motion of adjournment was accordingly 


Two non-offloial resolutions were discussed on this day. One sought a declara- 
tion from Government that depressed classes could use public roads etc., which was 
passed, and the other wanted the release of Mr. Narayan Mcnon, the alleged inspirer 
•of the Moplah rebellion, from his life-sentenoe, which Government refused to accept. 

Debate on the Lee Report 

On the 23RD \UGUhT the House met to discuss the Lee report. As expected, 
the nonrtffieial Indians in a body supported the resolution. r 

. RAMALINGA CHETTIAR moved : “ That this Council recommend* 

*2 *!“ £ 0TO ?. a ?V th “ * h 2? ld *» the Government ot India the opinion 

of the Cmmeil that the Lee Commiieion’i reoommendetions regarding Public Services 
should uot .be given effect to in this Province.* 1 

- YKKBIAN ta oppo sing the resolntion mid that there should be a large 
Europ ean element in the Services from the point of ‘Adi Dravids*. If all the 
BsrvSoes were Indianised, all the domestic servants who belonged to the depressed 
c I™ 1 ** their position would become very 

try - Knr °P eM w " 


«C ladfe. 
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"T Nf» O AhHAM trid t hat Government could not exprees an* view on the 

£ jLTlSZ, 2 2L*T?*S!? ! “?“!?• 86 hhneelf would vote against the 
jy?.* ? the resolution was carried he would undertake on 

nimwmi to mwim a copy of the prooeedlnge to the Govertuaeat 

* nd . * rt, 4 »■ huge majority. 
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adjournment of nearly two mouths the Madras Legislative Am iril 
assembled on the lOTfl OCTOBER. The meet important me«mot thie^aSm 
mi the MABBAS IRRIGATION BILL. The Lew Member ashed leave to amendthe 
standing^ to provide the necessary ^ pro cedure tor the forthootning election 


to’ provide for motions of adjourn- 
of being oommenced as then at A 


Of the President. He also moved an 
ment being discussed earlier in the 
p. n. These were ref e rr e d to select 

D em a nds for supplementary gnats tor 1914-25 were next made. These were : an 
additional sum of Hs. 30,000 in connection with the Viceroy's visit to the 
Presidency Ba, 6,600 for compilation of the Madras Tear Book for 1986, and 
Ba. 8,60,000 for a gnat to local bodies for additional elementary schools tor the 
expansion of primary education. The first was referred to law officers of Govt. : the 
aeoona waa^jefoaed j and the third was granted by the House. 

The Hon.* Mr C. P. Bam aa w a mi Iyer introduced a Bill providing for the salary of 
the elected President atBs. 2,000. The Bill was passed. 


The Council next proceeded to discuss the report of the Select Committee on 
the IRRIGATION BILL. Next day, 11TH OCTOBER, Mr. Batyamnrthi at the outset moved 
that the Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee in order to minimise the points 
of difference between the dissentients, who had given notice of above 400 mJ—hh 
H e stated that the Select Committee's report had not been made available to all 
sections of the House in sufficient time for their being able to take effective part in 
the debate. Eventually after a long debate the motion was rejected by a large majority. 
The Law Member moved that further ooasidmtion of the Bill be proceeded with 
and this was agreed to and 2 clauses were pasted. 


On the 18TH OCTOBER the Council took up the motion of Mr. Prabbakaran 
Tham ban to exclude the Ma!abar District from the operation of the new Irrigation 
law, and after a long debate rejected the motion on the ground that the district 
as a whole could not be excluded. Having regard, however, to the special settlement 
conditions of Sooth Canara and Malabar, it is possible that later on suitable 
amendments may be introduced in the Bill for exemption of these districts from 
the law of water-cess. 

The Council then discussed the chapter on definitions and amended the defini- 
tions. ▲ few other provisions were also discussed and the House adjourned. 


On the 14th OCTOBER, a large number of questions were answered regarding 
the exodus of coolies from the Assam tea gardens. Government stated that the 
Government of Amain bad taken all pomible steps to repatriate labourers to their 
native districts. The Madras Government had satisfied themselves that the coolies 
were spared needless hardships, and that they would be restored to their homes as 
early as possible. 

Discussion on the Irrigation Bill on this day first turned to an adjournment 
motion by Mr. Venkataxatnam whep some members wanted to have the Bill post- 
poned. After its defeat discussion related to sections dealing with exemption of 
certain water sources, from the definition of M irrigation works." The question whether 
water collected on the lands held by registered holders should be brought within the 
definition was diacumed at considerable length. An amendment seeking exemption 
was put to the vote end curried by a majority. 

Another amendment for All navigable riven from the definition gave 

rise to much discussion. The Law Member printed eat that the exclusion would 
deprive the State of Hs rights over such riven. The a mendmen t was rejected. 

Non-official resolutions were taken up in the next two days. 


On tin IftTH OCTOBER a very large number of supplementary questions 
on the Imperial Bank Case, arising from the answers given by the Government on the 1 8th. 
Hr. Ssfr y Sirthf then moved an adjournment motion in regard to the. action of 
the prosecution in the Imperial ltoklM Case, more eeperially (D ttogrounda 
m and dree— tanoee under which the poiiee (the mover had substituted 11 police 
tor '<Go*teMttt of Madras" which he had end in his informal notice given to 
the Law Member previously) decided to prosecute the accused in the 


(8) tbs 
prosecut 


of the 


to oonnscl for the Bank, 


which the 

a private party, 


in 


the 

to 
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tilia law officer* of the Grown, ani 1 Hfd him to draw remuneration fauna fa* 
Beak and the Government, and (h) the o on dn et of the police to the preparation 
and presentation of the oaee before the eoeurt 

After come dfeoemfcm toe Law Member suddenly inform e d the- Hence that he 
a—! to § meeeage from the Governor, measly that he ^ decid ed 

to disallow toe motion on toe ground that It ooaid not be made without 
detriment to the pablie interact. Tide anaoonoemeat took the Hoeee fey surprise 
and member after member rose and protested against toe trick played against the 
motion. The Law Member, it transpired, had heard from Mr. Batyamnrthi to an 
informal talk that he (Mr. Satyamartbi) was going to move the adjournment, and 
at onoe he wired to the Governor. His Excellency then wired hack disallowing the 
motion, if and when made ! After a good deal of angry talk the diaonsston olosed 
as the President had to aoeept the Governor's order. 

Mr. A. Cbidambara Nadar then introduced hie bill to amend the Tutioorfa Port 
Trust Aet 1 S*24 >s order to allow representation of the Indian Chamber of Commeroe 
on the Port Trost Board. Mr. -6. Venkataehalam Ohetty'e bill to amend the Madras 
City Municipal Act so as to give more water-supply for the poor and Mr. E. P. 
Thampan’s Tara wad Management Bill were next introduced. Resolutions were then 
taken up. 

Mr. C. Gopala Me non moved that Government do provide funds for relief work 
to the flood-affected areas. After a long debate on this and the following day the reso- 
lution was adopted ntmam with the addition that reclamation work be taken np 
and that the Government of India be approached for funds. 

On the 16TH OCTOBER, the Home Member made a lengthy announcement 
ragaiding the remission of fines and release of a number of Moplah prisoners 
from jail. The announcement was reoeived with great satisfaction by Moslem members 
and the Moplah representatives expressed their heart-felt gratitude to toe Govern- 
ment. Mr. Uppi Sahib, a Moplah member, therefore did not move his resolution 
urging the remission of fines imposed on Moplah*. 

The emigration of coolies to A ssa m from toe Telugu districts made too 
subject of further heated interpellations. Allegations were made that Govt, servants 
were helping* the Assam Tea Estates in exploiting cheap labour from the famine 
districts. 

Government them supplied information to the House that the soheme for the 
improvement and development of the harbour at Tutioorin, Cochin, Mangalore, and 
Coosnada ports was in progress. 

On the 17TH OCTOBER the Counoil discussed the demands for several supplemen- 
tary grants. The most important of these was for a sum of Re. 6,99,800 for repairs 
to damage caused by the reoent floods in the Aroot, Canvery, Triehinopoly, Coimbatore 
and West Coast divisions. Non-official members from the districts concerned asked 
the Irrigation Member for particulars regarding the proposals and made suggestions 
for the distribution of toe funds. The Irrigation Member replied and the Council 
paved the grant. The Council also voted a supplementary grant of R*. 96,000 for 
repairs of damage caused by the eyelone and monsoon last year to too Vimgapatam, 
Gan Jam and Tinnevelly divisions, a grant of Ra. 199,000 for the repair of the 
Kiatna flood banks, and a granted nearly Ra. 30,000 for the Canvery Meter project. 

A demand was made for a supplementary grant of Bs. 60,000 for the extension 
of medial relief in rural tracts. It was stated that there was a kuna soheme for 
opening about 3,000 dispensaries in toe next four or five years to carter for the 
needs of the village population throughout the Presidenoy, and it was to' be carried 
out without any serious addition to tbe expenditure at present incurred on medial 
relict Tbe Ida was to employ trained medical men who were at present without 
Wftplqyment a part-time officials, and to offer them consolidated subsidies to tedaoe 
them to settle down for medial practice as far as possible, in their native districts. 
It was expected that with the present gnat about 990 dispensaries would bo opened 
fa toe present year, each diapenmiy coating Ra. 1,000 per annum. The Council 
voted toe grant* 

Discussion was then resumed a tbs Irrigation Bill and 9 more etoaees "tore 
gamed. 

Ob Dm I8TH OCTOBXB tim m tm «a tbe Sad OHfUtil tbe Irriptfoa BUI *m 
taka, mp nd • mm ol.m. Mb paaed. 
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Os the *0TH OOTOBEB Mr. Satyalnurthi asked the Lew Member for information 
as to the exact position in the matter of the proposal to Inerene the number of 
Judges of the Madras High Court. The Law Member replied that the Government 
had to sanction the creation of two posts of temporary Judges from the SOth October 
dll' the commencement of the vacation for the midsummer holidays in 1926. 

The Council then passed several demands for minor supplementary grants. The 
Irrigation bill was then taken up and 6 more clauses passed. 

On libe^lST OCTOBER questions rotating to the exodus of oooliea from the Assam 
Tea Estates were again asked. Government said that they had under consideration 
the question of placing on the table all the papers relating to the exodus of these 
coolies. Questioned if Government had taken any. action on the adjournment m otion 
which was passed against Mr. Thorne, Govt, biuntly. replied that they would take 
no action. 

Questioned on the compulsory elementary education, the Minister of Education 
replied that a scheme of compulsory elementary education bad been introduced in 
15 Municipalities and that in all but one an education oess had been levied. He 
added that there was no extra cost to the Government on account of the introduc- 
tion of compulsion. The scheme had attained different degrees of success in different 
Municipalities, but in no Municipality had it proved a failure. The Government 
bed paid Be. 1,81,437 as contribution to these Municipalities under the Elementary 
Education Act, equivalent to the levy of the education tax. 

After interpellations certain amendments to the standing orders were proposed by 
several of tbe members, and these were referred to a Select Committee of the House. 

The debate on the Irrigation Bill was then resumed and three more clauses 
were passed. 

On the 22ND OCTOBEB the attendance was very thin, members leaving for 
their homes for the Dipavall* festival. There were no questions and only one more clause 
of the Irrigation Bill was passed. 

Next day, OCTOBER 23RD, the Council adjourned till the l2th November after 
passing a few more clauses of the Irrigation Bill. Further discussion on this bill 
was deferred to the November sitting. 


November Session* 

The Council met again on the 12TH NOVEMBER when a large number of clauses 
of the Irrigation bill was passed. A minor supplementary demand was granted and 
some amendment s to the Local Boards Act of 1920 were discussed. 


On the 13TH NOVEMBER great interest was evinced in a statement by the 
President regarding the representation made to the Press not to publish proceedings 
of seleet comm ittees which are in their natv e confidential All the local newspapers 
had in reply agreed not to publish them ir future except the “ MADRAS MAIL " 
which refused to accept the suggestion. Fl ther discussion then took place on the 
Irrigation Bill and some more clauses were passed on this and the following day. 

On tbe 17TH NOVEMBER interesting supplementary questions were put and 
answered in oonuection with the assignment of land to the depressed classes in 
Cuddapah. A eondolenoe resolution on the sudden death of the late Mr, Montagu 
was past ed and then the Irrigation Bill was further discussed. 

On the 18TH NOVEMBER a number of supplementary questions relating to the 
right of Adi-Dravidias to enter public streets in accordance with the resolution 
pass-tl by the Council in a previous semion evoked keen discussion Mr. Veerian*s 
.morion tor an adjournment of the House in connection with the recent disturbances 
in Palgbat was disallowed by the President. A supplementary grant of R*. 1,50,000 
tor repairs of trunk roads damaged by the floods was passed. The Irrigation Bin 
was then further discussed. 


On the 19TH NOVEMBER the Council had a brief sitting. Discussion on the I trigs- 
rian Bill was concluded. The Law Member moved formally that the Bill be, passed 
into law. The Leader of the Opposition opposed the motion and said that he and 
••vend others had a few more amendments of a formal character to move before 
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the Bill oeuld be flailly psssed. SGs wanted thus to dteeaiB then. The Lew Member 
i gw e d te (he portpOMnni ofthe third aiding tBl the fc* amriou. 

She Council ant procee d e d with the danhe of a lew non-official resolu- 
ttone, one of which wee moved fay Hr. J. A. Baldaaha icoouunendiDg the r e miss ion 
of lead teveaee la Sooth genera and Malabar in the one ot iandi which hid 
entered from the xeoent heavy aim The resolution alter a brief dlee—rfen wee 

Anther mnlotlna the irstmistlon el ctioeads which had been die * 

to cer tain tenSe i ^ nd ia ia who had taken part m the 
agitation wee otter diecumto withdrawn. The Council them adjourned till Deeemher. 


On the 8RD PICMBBB the Council met after the reoem. A huge Bomber 
el questions ead sujmlanentsry queetjeae mere asked end answered. A supplementary 
demMd^jtor ahete^ m^7^lehhs ter ^tte^vqpnr^f dsn ages hy ^ th e ^reoent deeds 

■On the 4TH DECEMBER the flense again prooeeded with the diecunrion cl the 
Irrigation Bill. The Hon. tfaetLaw Member mode a statement on the point of order 
raised fay him the day before iqgsndiqg the admissibility of amendments of a sofas- 
tanfcial character. He said them was a good deal to be said on both aides of the 
qaesttea. ead he therefore sited ter fanahekm not to prem hie point el order. 
There s ee me d to be a general desire than this Bill should have all its aspects con- 
sidered. Hie did not desire to have the dtenamion curtailed. He r eserve d to himself 
the right la object to a me nd ments which raised the am questions as had been 
debated open and disposed of already fay tfae House. It wee then agreed to taka 
Up all the amendments of which notices had been given. These worn discerned till 
a late 'hour. These being disposed cl, the Law Member’s motion that the Bill he 
pamed into tew was about to he pat to the vote when am members said that they 
wanted to speak* mi the motion, wfcaeh atenotteg as it did a vital m sso ur s , should 
not be hurried through at a late hoar. Aeeoamagly the matter was post pon ed till the 
neat day when member after member warmly eulogised the Law Member, lor having 
throughout displayed a desire to meet the wishes of all sections ead interests as 
ter as possible. The Bill was then pamed into tew. 


On the 5TH DECEMBER, the lmder of the Opposition moved a xeeolntion to 
diaw_ attention to “ an urgent mettur of^ pu blic jntefest, to wit, the withdrawal by 


the Government of the right of the 


Speeches strongly 
from the Opposition Benches. Several 
ead referred to irseguterities in the 

S the disorderly ooadact el 
prejudiees whieh am often 
The motion was ultimately tall 


Council ' of Diadigul to deot lie 
the action of the Government were made 
•poke defending the Minister's action, 
the factions dividing the Municipal 
members of the Municipal Council and 
into ptey in the proceedings of the 


On. the CTH DECEMBER, non-official business was taken ap. A resolution leoom- 
mendiag to the G ov ernm en t to suspend the i revenue payable on lands ndvemely 
aflsetod hy the foods ter a period of 80 yearn from the current MT was after 
two bourn' distention carried by m large majority. The second resolution seemnmtnded 
to the O te enmifiBt that it was neoessuy in the interests of tendhofaften, as well 

M Ikm*** * Amm A ° M b6,l0ppedU ™ ** ®* rWL 
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India in Parliament. 


Daring July— December 1924 /parliament was barely two months 
in snnsinn for there was a long recess in August— 'September, and bn 
Oetbber 9th Parliament was dissolved pending a General Eleotion Ion 
October 29th. The Labor Cabinet which had barely been 10 months 
in o ff"# was at last ousted by the Tory — Liberal combine and at the 
bead of a vast Tory majority Mr. Baldwin retnrned to Whitehall on 
November 4th, 1924- During this short period that Labor was in 
nfRnr, it not only did nothing towards redeeming the pledges to Lidia 
«*.»■ it bad «n»«da in season and out for the last few yean, but before 
laying down the reigns of power it bad actually sanctioned the outrageous 
Bengal Or dinanc e and acquiesced in the rehabilitation of that barbarous 
B. p.latmn ITT of 1818 which its leaden have always denounced. Such 
has been the sincerity of British politicians ! It cannot be said that 
the Labor Secretary of State was ignorant of the actual state of 
things in India, for it was well-known that he was in close corres- 
pondence with many Indian leaders. Further, a memorial submitted by 
some of the Bengal State prisonen bad been resting with the Labor 
Secretary ever since July 1924 and Lord Olivier never cared to verify 
the facts mentioned nor to test their accuracy. This memorial is given 
on p. 289. 

The Lords Debate on India. 


The proceedings of Parliament on Indian affairs are given in the 
following pages. The last great debate on India under the Labor Govt was 
raised in the House of Lords on July 21, 1924 by Lord Peel and 
was continued on the 31st (see p. 313). 

Lord Poel, the Tory ex-Secretary of State for India, in opening the 
debate ashed forthwith for adoption of the Lee proposals »'« tolo, secondly, he 
accused the Govt of leaving alone Mr. Das, the head of the party of 
violence in India, and thirdly, that there should be no attempt to 
modify the Reforms Act 

Lord Olivier in reply made a halting, poor and almos. apologetw 
speech. He first made an elaborate apologia on behalf of the British 
’^Services” whose emoluments would of oourse be /miltiplied with full 
“guarantees”, the Indian Assembly’s opinion notwithstanding. The most 
ludicrous part of his performance was when he referred to Mr R. 
patronising tones. SWd his Lordship: “Mr. Das appeared to be one 
of the many Indian publicists who were convinced that no advance 
could be aide in the attainment of self-Governraert i( except through 
organised force or secret methods aiming at cringe i . « »d « 
would not prosecute Mr. Das. Mr. Da* policy, the noble i fcwd msur 
ed with an air of pedantic superiority, was only 
political simplicity” , and so it “was unnecessary fa the BntishGover^ 
meat to assume an attitude of high moral condemnation of Mr. lias 
as a politician”!!! 
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Lord Canon's speed was chiefly an attack on the Secretary of 
State with reference to Mr. Das and his party in Bengal. He nomad 
Lord Olivier of supporting an appeal to organised force and urged 
the Government to adopt ‘ a policy of firmness He referred 

to the words used by the Secretary of State y Lord Olivier# which 
he * characterised as ‘ very ominous * 1 that if the Committee then 
sitting in India should find that there are certain defects in 
the working of the Government of India under the present Act# which 
apparently cannot be remedied by any amendment of rules# or by any 
amendments of the Act short of an alteration of the constitution# then 
a question would arise as to whether any further steps should be taken 
for dealing with the question as to whether any further constitutional 
advance could be contemplated. Lord Curzon thought that Lord Olivier 
was 4 hanging out a short of signal* to the advanced Nationalist party 
in India in saying# as he had said in his speech* that it was just 
possible that the result of the Committee’s enquiry might impose on His 
Majesty’s Govt the duty of coming to such a conclusion as to whether 
some steps should be taken to re-examine the constitutional position. 

Lord Harris expressed himself as satisfied that ‘the voices that we 
hear coming from India’ are not the true voices of India* but are ‘the 
voices of an uneducated small minority and not the voice of the mass 
of the Indian people . 1 The whole agitation was engineered, he ass ired 
the House, by the Brahmins of the Deccan and the Mahomedans had 
no voice in it. He asked when the Indians had ever shown any 
capacity for real self-government and volunteered the information that for 
centuries of their history there had been only strife and disturbance and 
incapacity to rule themselves. He claimed to be thiuking only of the interests 
of the ignorant masses. What we have to do, he said* is resolutely and 
courageously to tell the Indian people that they are incapable of self- 
government and incapable of self-protection either from the outside or 
inside. But the gem of his speech was to follow. We have introduced, 
he said, incautiously and too suddenly a system of Parliamentary 
government to which India was quite unsuited. His remedy was that 

the only thing to do now is to carry on with the system we have 
introduced# 'resolutely and courageously’ without making any further 
concession. He then referred to an address delivered by Mr. 

Bangachariar, M. L. A., Deputy President of the Legislative Assembly, 
some months ago to the Empire Parliamentary Assembly. He described 
it as an interesting speech delivered in the purest English of which 
he could understand every word. He 'came away from that meeting 
afcfplutely hopeless and because the speaker had indicated that he 

believed Indians were capable of self-government from the military as 
well as from the civil point of view. Lord Harris felt that he was 

justified in saying that the mental capacity of those Indians who were 
now supposed to be voicing the opinions of India was very small 
He therefore reiterated his advice to carry out courageously die reforms 
Sre bid so incautiously’ introduced. 

Lord Meston stated that the objective of every one interested in 
India was in the first place to advance the happiness and promote the 
reasonable progress of the Indian people* and in the second place to 
retain India within the British Empire. He went on to say f without 
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-jyuiciams* that they had very little experience of trade democracy 
In that country and it was a wholly exotic plant in Irdia. England , 
he Mid, had in spite of this given the principle and promise of 
democracy tQ India because she believed it was the greatest political 
gift in her power to bestow. He read the Government of India Act 
as saying that there was to be no optical alteration in the constitution 
for the first ten years— a reasonable * snoujh precaution, he thought, 
against tinkering with one of the most daring political experiments in 
modem history. He complained that the constitution had never been worked 
in any pretence of good* will by the vast majority of those for whom it was 
designed and by whose help it was intended to work- The great majority 
of Indian leaders, he said, had done nothing but use their influence, directly 
or indirectly to prevent the new constitution from working. Behind the semen 
of Moderate men ‘ who present us with impossible alternatives to our policy of 
1919/ said Lord Meston, is that deep and permanent irreconcilalle 
element which has always opposed all progress in India from the days 
of Gautama Buddha down to the present day, and will always do so. 

Lord Sydenham referred to Mr. Montagu’s ' disastrous tour 9 through - 
out India against which he had pleaded in vain. Ho thought the 
Government of India Act had been hustled through Parliament. It 
would soon be necessary, he said, that wo should decide whether we 
intended to govern or to leave India. 

Lord Ampthill followed in much the same strain. He also thought 
that 'we ought to make it clear that so long as we remain in India we 
intend to govern/ 

Lord Pentland pointed out that both the caste system and the 
Hindu'Moslem problem were known to us before the passing of the 1919 
Act. Diarchy was an experiment never tried elsewhere before. We 
chose, he said, to try it upon India end the responsibility was ours. 
We are bound by what we have done, he continued, and we must do 
our best loyally to help India on her way towards self-government. 
He felt that we must restore confidence in India by indicating our 
real intention of carrying out the ’pledges we had given. He suggested 
that the electorates should be examined to see whether it was not 
possible to alter them to be more truly representative of the opinion 
of India. He urged an immediate advance on the 1919 Act and asked 
the House to abandon the habit of raking objections 'which were out 
of date and which were misrepresented as showing reluctance on our 
part to carry out our pledges. 

Lord Chelmsford replied for the Government. They had been urged 
to take legal steps against Mr. C. R. Las, but the Governments 
position in this matter, he poiuted out, was to trust the ' man . on the spot . 
The Government’s policy, he concluded, was summed up in Mr. R a ms ay 
MacDonald’s letter of 6th January, a fortnight before he became Prime 
Minister. It was particularly the first two paragraphs that he empha- 
sised and the last part urging all the best friends of India to oomo 
nearer to us rather than to stand apart from us , to get at our reason 
end our good-will/ There were no better words, he felt, with which 
to express the policy . of His Majesty’s Government at tho present time 
with regard to the state of affairs in India. 
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after this debate Parliament was adjourned on August 7th. 
>^ 0 ^ 9 ,' m#i , again in October the prospect of a General 
^jpypn \xrm in me ‘air/' and the Liberals and Conservatives were 
r wn|jg^ .hands ariyc ;0u^. Labour from office owing to their pro- 

^ ^ ^polipy. OixTwiober 8th the Labour Government was defeated 

combined tSry— Liberal party and Mr. MacDonald at once 
ib appeal Jp d.the jpitfitry. Parliament was dissolved on October 
a General Ejection ’ was held on October 29th. Mr. MacDonald’s 
jiuccesslul foreign policy had given him a false sense of security* but 

• the Labour party suffered ‘terrible defeats at the polls. The Liberals 

il^^erged ^ into the Tories with the single purpose of 

. bd o|Xabouiv, and. the two together raised the bogey of communism 

* * r* The result was that the Tories were 

'with si majority. * Mt*. MacDonald resigned on November 
4$h b^d ,Mu tfelcTwi n became again the Premier. The Tory Cabinet 
V^ v ^consnifeted two days after and Lord Birkenhead was announced as 
the now Tory Secretary 6f State for India. 


si 


The Now Parliament. 


* The new Parliarttent was opened by tho King in state on December 9th. 
T here was of course no reference to India in tho King’s Speech, nor any in 
the speeches of the party leaders in the debate that followed, only the Labour 
Member Mr. Thurtle raised a question regarding India. He asked 
what the Government proposed to do to satisfy the legitimate aspira- 
tions of tho Indian people for Self-Government and what they proposed 
tp do with regard to the recent outrage on constitutional practice in 
, Ijidfa. .He referred to the recent arrests in Bengal under the Ordinance, 
•pf a particularly odious character from the democratic standpoint, 
and under which an Act going back as far as 1&18 was invoked. As 
far. as his information went, many of those men who had been arrested 
ijpjlcr this Ordinance had committed no kind of crime whatsoever and 
there appeared to bb not the least intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment* of .India to bring them to trial. Unfortunately people in India 
had' no Habeas Corpus Act and it was possible for the Government 
of, India to keep these people in confinement indefinitely without bringing 
ifiem to trial and tmbjg them ordinary elementary justice. 

Among the amendments to the address of which notice had 
l>ecn given was oiio by the well-known Partf commuuist M. P. Mr. 
•Saklatvala, alleging that Hih Majesty’s Ministers and representatives 
abroad were pursuing a policy of “ armed dictation and repression 
iigainst the subject peoples of the Empire” which violated the 
i^rihSipfe of self-detorrafrwtiort for them as well as the wholesome 
cbiistittrtional principle of- the control of the people over the administrators 
Wf.tuci? State, . aii# #sclarfng’ that this policy gravely menaced the peace 
/Tjf fee r w°r!d, find ’ hrging that “the policy of His Majesty’s Ministers 
r be "directed toWarde the immediate release of all political 
T^risoners in th# '-territories of the Empire, the withdrawal o 

;^®ri!es of c eupatiotf, ■fhe cessation ot interference in the interna 

Sffdirs of theft* and the granting to them of full rights o! 

f^ft-determimt in > • iirttediug the right of separation from tho Empire. 

Of cour-e id I thi* was a cry in the wilderness ! 
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The New Tory Premier on India. , 

The advent oi the Tory Government in Whitehall spells no doubt 
2 period of repression and reaction in India. A very early indication 
0 ! this was given by the Premier in the London Guildhall on NovemDft 
9th when referring to India Mr. Baldwin said : — 

“There were unmistakable signs in many parts oi India that tension 
between Hindus and Moslems was more acute than at any time for 
years past. The Extremists had accepted tactics designed to wreck ,the 
existing constitution, and in ^ Bengal organisations were at work which 
had necessitated the Viceroy’s issuing an Ordinance. 

"I desire to emphasise these words because the purpose of the 
Ordinance has already been wilfully misrepresented in India. It is not 
directed, nor by its terms can it be employed, against any persons or 
parties who pursue constitutional ends by constitutional means (cheers). 
It is directed solely against certain specified crimes all of which without 
exception are crimes of violence. His Majesty’s Government will support, 
with their full authority, the Government of India in suppressing 
crimes of that nature by whomsoever and upon whatsoever motive 
they are committed (cheers). 

“But it would be misleading to dwell only on the difficulties of 
the situation. I have no doubt that with steadfastness and insight 
a way can be found to preserve the welfare of the people of India 
and assist their peaceful progress in paths of economic aud constitutional 
development which the people of this country desire and have already 
done so much to foster. I cordially invite the co-operation in this 
task of all Indians who believe that the destinies of Great Britain and 
India are indissolubly bound together. (Cheers.) 

“One matter which will receive our earliest attention is the relief 
of the anxieties of financial difficulties of the Services in India, but 
for whose loyalty and unswerving service our task would be impossible 
of achievement here. Fortunately, they had the advice of the Lee 
commission and be hoped that Government would be in a position to 
make an announcement at a very early date. ” 

This announcement did not take long to come out. On December 
5th and again on December 16th it was announced in India that most 
of the Lee proposals had been accepted. This has heoen mentioned in 
the introduction (see p. 21). 

Then again during the groat auti-Labor electioneering campaign of 
October, the Tory die-hards raised a howl that the Labor party wAs 
going to give too much to Iudia so that that great dependency w.i$ 
going to be loet to England ! Mr. Baldwin himself during this campaign 
made a great speeoh at the Queen’s Hall Conservative demonstration on 
October 15th, and referring to his imperial policy regarding India Baid : — 

“I must speak first about a part of the Empire whicVl? 

causing us at present great anxiety, viz,, India.' The wrecking^ .tactac* 

of the extremists of that oountry had the effect of bringing* to a 

complete standstill in Bengal and the Central Provinces the system of 

Government aimed at under the great Reform Scheme. There is no 
attempt at oonoealment on the part of the extremists of their intentions 
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to render the present system of Government unworkable. Their claim 
to govern the country is based not on constructive but destructive 
principles and, I fear, they are proving their unfitness to aooept the great 
reppnsibility which lias been entrusted to them. We see India is seething 
with religious conflict between Hindus and Mahomedans, which has exposed 
the futility of that political alliance which was so triumphantly proclaimed 
not long ago by Mr. Gandhi. Were it not for the strong and protecting 
arm of Britain, which was never more urgently needed than it is today, 
large parts of India might revert to a state of chaos and bitter strife 
from which we had rescued it (Cheers.) I fear that to some extent 
the responsibility of this state of affairs must rest with the nerve-less 
and vacillating policy of the Secretary of State for India in the present 
Government. (Cheers.) 

“ The Labour party, before it came into office, had never failed to 
proclaim its sympathy with the extremists of India, who in their turn wore 
lost in amazement that the Labour party has not as yet in familiar parlance, 
" delivered the goods ”. In the eyes of our party the welfare of India 

constitutes one of the greatest and most sacred trusts with which the 

British Government is charged (cheers) — a trust which embraces the well-being 
of 300 millions of the human race, together with enormous industrial and 
agricultural interests, upon the prosperity and stability of which the 
very life of those millions rests. There can be no concession to any 
unwarrantable agitation and there can be no toleration for the destructive 
methods of the extremists, if the country is to be saved from the 

dangers at present besetting it. A firm and definite policy will alone 

restore order— a policy based on the letter and the spirit of the 

Reforms promised and guaranteed to India, (cheers) — that is tho policy 
we shall unhesitatingly pursue. 

“We shall do all in our power to promote happier relations, to 
unite the diverse races and creeds in bonds of common interest, and 
try to bring about better and more suitable conditions than those with 
which we are unfortunately faced today. The problem, I know, requires' 
courage, sympathy and resource, but I have a certain convictiou of 
the splendid loyalty of the va*£ masses of the people in India (Cheers.) 

I remember their whole-hearted response at the time of the War. 

(Cheers.) I remember the generosity and gallantry of their Princes, the 
lavish subscriptions of their businessmen, and perhaps more than all, the 
devotion of the rank and file of their armies — Mahrattas, Dogras, 
gunjabis, Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathaus, to mention only a few of them. I know 
the problem is soluble. But if we are to do our duty to the people 

of India, we must see to it that we do our duty to those serving u* 

there in times of great onxiety and difficulty, those splendid servants, 
the Indian Civil Servants, the Police and the Engineers. (Cheera.) All 
of them have suffered economic hardships and I am determined that 
due regard shall be given to their needs. (Cheers.) That is in every 
eountiry an essential thing, if administrative contentment, efficiency and 
integrity are to preserved. (Cheers.)” 
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The Bengal State Prisoner** Memorial 
To the Secretary of State for India 

The following memorial was seat on the 25th July 1924 by 
some State Prisoners detained at the time in n awnin Jail Bat me, 
to die Secretary of State for India, while Labour was in o/Bce : 

Through 

His Excellency 7hs Viceroy and Governor- General of India . 

To 

The Rl Hon . The Secretary of State for India m Council. 

BASSBIN JAIL, 25 JULY 1924 . 

Your Lordship, 

We, the undersigned btaie Prisoners at present detained in the oentral prison 
Bamein, Burma, have the honour most respectfully to lay before Your Lordship the 
following humble statement regarding our case with the full significance thereof as 
well as some unknown facts relating thereto, for Your Lordship's favourable considera- 
tion and decision on lines indicated in the body of the statement 

We have been kept in jail without trial for the last nine months on the 
initiative of the Government of Bengal under the Bengal Regulation III of 1818. 

During these nine months of incarceration, we have not approached any party 
with a representation of our case as the pride of injured innocence stood in the 
way, and it to-day we approach you let us hot be misunderstood. It Ib not personal 
freedom we beg at your doors. Rather, what we beg to point out to you is that 
there is no personal freedom in thiB land, though it is ruled over by a people who 
from their history and tradition are supposed to hold personal liberty to be the most 
sacred thing. Now when there is a talk of an examination into India's case for 
self-rule and the system of Government is proposed to be over-hauled, we feel it 
our duty, especially in view of the indecisive character of your party's policy 
towards India's aspiratious, to show herein through a somewhat minute analysis 

of our case, what dirty tactics are being followed by your countrymen m this 

land by rmhlessly checking the healthy growth of a nation and bystematioallj 
suppressing any hankering for liberty at this period of history and also how the 
high constitutional principles evolved in the history of your nation have been 
forsaken in the Indian administration. India entertains high hopes now that your 
party is in power and we feel it our duty at thiB moment to shake off all our 

pride and expose the hideous plot in the present admi ni st r ative policy in the 

country as personally experienced by us and, we hope, this will strengthen your 
hands in pulling down the system, which, if allowed to continue, will put England 
•ml your party to the blackest shame before the civilized world in the very near future. 

It was in September— October 1923, that we were arrested. It was a peace 
tune and there was absolutely no special circumstance in the country to justify 
the application of an extraordinary legislation. Authorities also admit there were 
hut a few petty outrages of a political nature and if measures like detention 
without trial have to be brought in to meet demands of such moments, then that 
is a very sad commentary on the eharaoter of the general a dmin is tra tion we have- 
got in the oountry. 

Even up to the present moment, we have been kept completely in the dark as 
to why we were arrested and detained without trial. On the day of our arres t we 
we taken before some high police officers and asked what we had to say even 
without being charged with any offence This was an extraordinary procedure sad 
we bad no other alternative than to say that we would explain all charges broug ht 
«g*in* os in any oourt of Law. but we were told that we were being fnoatonated. 
under Bengal Beg. Ill of 1818 and '«ould not be produced before any oourt. 

SI 
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Subsequently, we were shown by some police officers in private chambers some 
charges in the form of secret documents ; no one else was allowed to be pr es ent 
there. These obarges e nlight ened ns no more as to why we were lodged in jail, 
these being absolutely false, vague, meaningless and not substantiated by facta. 
It will net perhaps be out of place to cite some of the charges here as examples 
and to ^examine them briefly : — 

(i) The first of the charges against every one of us is ( M You were arrested in 

the year— ——and detained as State Prisoners and released under the Royal amnesty 
iii the year )** 

We cannot imagine how this can constitute a charge against a man. When in 
pursuance of, but long after the Royal Proclamation, we were released, we were distinctly 
told that our past political history whatever that might have been, could not be 
used in future to prejudice our case and in view of that the present charge, if it 
serves any purpose, serves, only to betray with what an amount of disrespect 
His Majesty *s name is used* by the Indian administrators and how it is dragged in 
simply to remove all administrative dirt and filth. 

(ii) “You were conspiring with (here certain names of persons known and 
unknown are given) to overthrow the British Government. 

If forming associations for the regeneration and uplift of the ignorant and the 
poor amounts to criminal conspiracy, we plead guilty to the charge and if to awaken 
the latent consciousness of the people about their political rights is considered 
tantamount to an attempt to overthrow the British Government, then this Government 
deserves to be overthrown and then the whole of educated India is implicated in 
the crime involved in such an attempt, 

(iii) “ Yon started and maintained ‘ Ashrams 1 which were centres of revolutionary 
recruitment.** 

It is difficult to answer charges like this either this way or that. Ashrams 
arc public institutions for the regeneration and reconstruction of village life. The 
dire poverty and ill-health of the land demand institutions like these in thousands 
all over the land and it is disgraceful that the Government should seek to deprive 
the poor and the helpless villagers of the aid of 'institutions like these. We 
enter our emphatic protest against the attempt the Government are making 
to discredit and throttle enterprises like these when they themselves are doing 
practically nothing on these lines to help the dying masses of Bengal. Further, 
we emphatically deny the mischievous alleged intention that these are centres of 
revolutionary recruitment for which such institutions from their very nature, 
histoiy, position and personnel ate unfit. Public institutions of these types invariably 
receive the attention of the Intelligence Department in this country and the 
institutions often invite and are sometimes named by known agents of the depart- 
ment. Thvs from the very nature of things, it is absurd that any body with a 
grain of sense in him will make these institutions a ground for secret recruitment 
even if he wished it. Any men having the slightest acquaintance with these 
Institutions will admit this, whatever interested parties with their agents paid or 
terrorised might allege. 

(iv) “You were directly or indirectly connected with the collection of Fire Arms. * 

The language of the charges speaks for itself. This piece of black lie is aimed 

at coupxqpiising at least the movements with which we were connected. 

04 44 You were c onn e c ted with the Indian agents of Bolshevik Manabendra Nath Boy.*' 


We ase net yet certain if this Manabendra Nath Boy is not the man ft cm the 
moon and we have even less knowledge about his Indian agents. We have always 
dlflered from the views appearing in the press of this so called Bolshevik. As for 
letter* end papers supposed to be coming from this man, if there is really a man 
of that deecrotien and if the whole thing is not the creation of some interested 
forty as in tbs esse of more serious things related hereafter in coons of this 
s tatement , that we earn say so much that this man has not perhaps spared a single 
nddnas he hesjMpe mnsb no* even the English Premier's exoepted, and no on* 
~ contest with an accidental addressee of eneh a 
unoonsoiously come Into sooh tool touch. This 

•Sed msitatts ** * *®rt °* * ***** 



(vi) 44 You were privy to the murder of Police offio me." 
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It it Matting that a oase of murder or it* abetment oould not be wife 

is n properly eonatitoted court of kw, but the fact it that during die poitf 
intervening between the time of our ideate in 1920 and amat for the second wm. 
in September— October 19S3 at leant we know of no ones of of any 

police officer, nor of any inch attempt. When charged face to faoe by one of m 
oven Hr. Bamford, the special Superintendent of Police, O.I.D. Bengal frankly 
admitted, 44 we know yon are not connected w% .any murder plot* 9 Yet tbit monatmw 
falaehood wm allowed to remain on that scrip of paper on the strength of wbieh 
all authorities, Judicial (not sitting in open courts, of com ae) and Executive, Justified 
our incarceration. 

It is, perhaps, ueeleea to multiply instanoee but it was beyond our comprehen- 
sion or imagination what the authors of these charges could produc: to the 
satisfaction of any human Igeing, not to speak of Judge*, or responsible heads of 
administration to prove charges like these. 


Some of our friends from outside openly questioned the grounds of out incar- 
ceration, immediately after the first instalments of arrests, in the vernacular Weekly, 
the “Sharatbi” in its issue of the first week of Ootober 1923; the Goverxuwmt 
took no heed of it. We ourselves challenged the authors of these charges to peeve 
them in court; they laughed. The Government announced they would have the 
charges examined by two unnamed Judges; we asked for permission to put in our 
appearance, that was not granted. We wanted to examine all evidence and parti* 
culars against us ; bad these at least been allowed we could have proved to the 
satisfaction of any man having no interest to support and uphold the action taken 
against us, that the charges were false and libellous. They told some of us that 
some of our correspondence had been intercepted. Without questioning the ethics of 
such interception of letters in the post office in peace time, we beg to assert, 
whatever correspondence there might have been in the possession of the police, provided 
they were genuine, could not but refer to our activities in connection with the 
Indian National Congress, the Swarajya party and some philanthropic, charitable and 
educational institutions with which, we admit, we were connected. Of course, we do 
not know whether we have been made responsible for the opinions not Bhared, or 
some times discountenanced by us, expressed in letters addressed to us that might 
have been in some instances received by us or in others intercepted by the police. 


In such cases, it is only honest and honourable that our opinions as expressed in 
all our letters and newspaper articles as well as orally given out, should have been 
produced side by side with these convenient letters from uncertain sources. Again 
some very responsible men in the administration declared that they have e xa min ed 
our papers personally, but it is unfortunate that the system here puts men at the 
heads of the administration who are not properly acquainted with the language of 
the place of which they are the responsible heads. Consequently, they have no 
other alternative than to rely on the interpretation of al! matters written in the 
vernacular as given by the subordinates, that is the Secret Service men or their 
agents paid or on terms of mutual help Their versions are accepted, even if they 
follow in their act of interpretation their Middie-European predecessors of the 1 9th 
century. ▲ present-day man cannot forbear a hearty laugh when he reads about the 
agents of Mottemich interpreting the expression “Beyond my sphere” as “beyond 
my bullet " (sphere ball-bullet). Similarly it is now notorious in Bengal that the 
vernacular word 44 Kaj ’* (work) in the vocabulary of the Secret Service gets the superb 
meaning 44 Secret Revolutionary Work. 99 Consequently any letter which refers to any 
earthly activity may ultimately lodge the writer or the addressee in a prison celt 
provided, of course, he has had the good fortune at any time to attract the atten- 
tion of the Intelligence Department. It is, perhaps needless, while representing these 
matters to yon, to lay any emphasis on the fact that sparing the usu al pr ceoims 
gone through in a Coart of Law is to give the Carts blench* to an irresponsible 
tnd not over-scrupuivus Secret Service to concoct evidence to their eonv«m-nee and 
perhaps this is not the method calculated to lay the foundations of the E mpire on 
a sound bads, especially now, when the world has witnemed the long struggle 
between the liar and his subjects coming to some sort of a conclusion. 

It baa been «»id that the evideaoe i* «och that it U not po^bte t. Walesa 
*■ the ettength of that before aa ordinary I aw Court and the artar. a f the 
«Meaee 4eee not Juetify ita production in » open eoart. Aytt toe 
that the principle of civilised JegWath* miltatee agtiatf each Mtom^ eneeeope 
»«*Pt it after the eoupiiaay trial at Alipoee aad Oawnpore. The «tiy cmtoSm 
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that one la prone to tom after these oases is that a legal prooess is consi- 
deredL to he extremely ineonvenient nay, impossible and that the Beg. Ill / is a 
ready-ma&e tool in the hands ot interested parties. Even it only intercepted letters 
oonstttute the whole ot the evidence against ns then also legal aotion oonld be 
taken in the Cawnpore Trial. But, instead ot that the Government appointed two 
Jndgesi possibly two miniature MoCardies whom the local authorities invariably 
display a keen sense-power to nose ont on oocaai‘ons like these. They were to sit 
in onssern and examine and sift all evidence against os. That our presence even 
before this sale Committee was considered undesirable is in itself a sufficient 
exposition ot the nature of the evidenoe and is a frank admission as to ths motive 
of the action. 

Now having briefly examined the possible and probable nature of the evidence, 
we shall proceed to phow the motive which impelled all the parties concerned to 
adopt this extra-judicial measure against ns. 

The three parties responsible for our arrest and detention are (I) the India 
Government, (II) the Bengal Government And (III) the Secret Service. It was on 
the suggestion of any one of these parties that we were incarcerated : of course, 
ultimately all acquiesced in the measure taken. We, having remained unconvinced 
as to any offence on oar part justifying detention, have given very serious thought 
to the motive of each of the parties and it is our deliberate opinion that all the 
parties were actuated by very unworthy - motives, unworthy at least in the 20th 
oentury and unworthy of any body professing the least faith in the history, 
constitution and law of the British Nation. We shall now lay before yon all our 
facts and data to enable yon to form your own opinion. We shall take the parties 
one by one. 

(I) The India Government. 

Daring the years 1921 -SB, the nation-wide organisation called the Indian National 
Congress was marching ahead with its programme of Non-co-operation. When we were 
released in 1920 we found a field where we could best render onr services to the 
country The India Government was watching keenly the march of events and saw 
that daring the movement we worked among the common people for their regenera- 
tion and uplift. We tried to arouse the political consciousness amongst the masses 
and gained popularity with them. The people of the country in general, marshalled 
under the striet discipline and high ethical standard set up by Mahatma Gandhi, 
were developing into a powerful force. Whpn the N-C-O. movement was on the 
wane due to a systematic course of repression, the Government anticipated that 
ont of its ashes was bound to arise a newer and mightier movement and it would 
not do to stand unbending like the Himalayas in auch an eventuality. Its power 
would be irresistible for any reactionary Government and in that case, at least, in 
Bengal, we should be the men who would supply the connecting link between the 
classes and masses, between the thought leaders and the common people and such 
a widely awakened nation would be a potent force worth reckoning even lor the 
mightiest of the Imperialist peoples with all their forces of destruction. The India 

Government could not *taka such a day as a day of jubilation for Great Britain 

and murdered the spirit of British history and constitution in India and frustrated 
the professed ideal of British administration by the retrograde step they took. 
Dark dungeons in remote prisons were the places they amigned to the passion 

for freedom and this neither in the Age of Inquisition nor in the reign of Tamer- 

lane bat some years after the world was made safe for Democracy, and even 
aftat* tba Labour Government came into being in England the policy of detention 
without trial -continned in India. 

(II) The Bengal Government 

Boring the latter part of the year 1922. Mr. C. B. Das launched a movement 
fer the Congress men to oapture the Legislatures of the country and almost all 
of as aaw d e ta in ed under the Regulation joined his party and helped the work. With 
the popularity we bad already gamed am o n g st the people, we hoped we should be 
ef great help in the autpalgn and Mr. Das too counted on ns. From the 
very b e gi nn i n g, tbs Banff* Government and the reactionary Anglo-Indian journals 
were in kM to tka p o werful papular opposition that was going to manifest itself 
in tie l e gi s lature Affrinot the responsible system of Government prevailing in tbe 
, , _ tbm It foster reason to believe Mmt onr arrests were a part of the 
fuiMfsuo <*mpa%m* tfeat was Munch e d to make Mr. C. B. Doe’s oouneil-entry pro- 
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preceded immediately the elections end succeeded 
n °* the National Congrms whiTnSr 

the Pro-Council and Anti-Council parties adopted a- 
to contest seats in the legislative bodtek tmme- 
ody. The victims carefully selected, only these o( 
time or other been imprisoned in connection with 
for detention. It would be 


*5 Jot.* ’*♦) 
vfttmaA* a failure i 
Immediately the Delhi special 
a prolonged straggle between 
resolution permitting ~ 
d lately we were taken to 
Mr. lias’s party who had 

any alleged revolutionary activity, befng^hoeen 

easy to give these persons a bad name and a colouring to the action very different 
from its motive. By this manouvre the Bengal Government sought to stifle what 
may properly be called “ His Majesty's Opposition in India” and withall to 
check the growth of party Government on the model of the English constitution. 
Moreover, it is too late in the day to take much pains to prove that to seek to 
deprive a people of its right of propaganda and organisation is anti-demooratie and 
had we not been removed and the workers for the political regeneration of the 
country thus terrorised then, the country could have given quite a different verdict 
on the system of Government. But the local authorities wished the tutelage a long 
lease of life and they wanted the demand for freedom, instead of manifesting itself 
before the men of the civilised world throngh the legislatures, to find its shelter 
cither in prison cells or in the dark corners of the country where it would be 
easier to hound it out and scourge it unblushingly before the advanced opinion of 
the contemporary world. 

The last remark is only a prelude to what we are going to describe about 
the most diabolical methods of the Indian Secret Service which has created and 
supplied the materials for the other parties to work upon. 

(Ill) The Secret Service 

As this is the moot interesting part in the whole episode, we beg to draw 
your attention to this somewhat lengthy history. Admitting there was a political 
motive behind the acts of violence committed in Bengal before and after onr arrest 
we are in a position to disclose something in connection with these cases, which, bad 
we been given the opportunity to lay it before the public or before an open court, 
would have shown the real forces behind and would have staggered humanity and 
would make the whole British people to hang their heads in shame. It would have 
demonstrated to the world at large how the English are keeping another unwilling 
nation in subjugation and what immoral and heinous forces have been let loose 
for the purpose. 

We must state the facts as they are. We do not deny, rather we are proud to 
declare that there is a wide-spread and deep-rooted demand for liberty and the 
thirst for liberty is very great amongst the yonth of the land. They would sacrifice 
anyth ing for freedom and would rise on the scaffold smiling. Again it iB not their 
fault that they have studied more of the history of England, America, France, 
Italy and Russia than that of their own country and they have learned and have 
been led to believe from the reactionary attitude of the authorities and the policy of 
ruthless and persistent repression of any and every method of demand for liberty 
that liberty can not come without bloodshed. Ill-timed and ill-conceived utterances 
of the w # responsible in the administration, who could say Swaraj (self-rule) could 
only by two means, either as a gift or by the sword, contributed no less to 
the formation of suoh conviction, especially when of the bestowal of that gift not 
even the slightest gesture was shown. 

When we were released from Jail in 1920 we began to meet daily these young 
men in large numbers. As we had been shut up in Jail on the alleged ground that 
we had been revolutionaries, such young men swarmed round us, but we were always 
trying to infuse in them a newer and broader outlook and we advised them to work 
lor toe uplift and education of the poor and ignorant masses which constitute saoh 
an overwhelming majority of onr people. In the meantime, Mah** 10 * 
moot came in. Taking advantage of this situation, we succeeded to a very great 
extent In p alm ing down many of these impatient idealistic young men who came into 
too* with uTYtt *11 thi time we were wetchtaf eaother op poeite c nmrrt 
running from aeite an unexpected quarter. A body wae formed in Calcutta called 
the Olttes Broteotien League consisti ng of some well-known* loyalists and financed by 
fflTT ■ al thtttn -is well as some Anglo-radian merchants. We were surprised, later on, 
when SeUrns to personal*? that this body had «« to“ c h with tht Iteagal 
llji League carried on vigorous propaganda against the N.C. O. move- 
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ment end flooded the country with anonym cm pamphlets disparaging the movement 9 
particularly its peeffiet aspect. We have personally known young men oetohlng the 
tone of smokery from these pamphlets about the Mahatma's doctrine of non-vioknoe, 
fie me prominent members of this body, Jeter .on, formed the Constitutionalist Party 
and left no stone untamed in making Mr. C. R. Daa*« council-entry programme a 
failure. A secret document circulated amongst the members of this body but subse- 
quently linking oat in the press daring the latter part of December 1923 shows 

dearly that they entered into a compact with tome very high officials of the Local 
Government to frostrate Mr. Dai's project 

We do not know if the Citisen Protection League found many workers and if 
it could cany on any practical work apart from the influential propaganda it 
carried on. Bat we shall now speak of a still more dangerous and active 

tgeocj. 

After our release, when we first joined the Indian National Congress and the 
N, r , 0 movement we found -mixing freely with the young men of the country, 
amongst others, a certain person whose name we are ready to disclose in case of a 
proper and impartial enquiry into this most serious affair. We have knowledge 
that while previously locked up in Jail as State Prisoner this man along with some 
others of his ilk was in touoh with and helping the Secret Service even from Jail. 
While the non-violent N. C. O. movement was at its full swing, he was trying to 
incite young men to form a party of violence. He tried to persuade even some of 
ns to take up the leadership of such a party as against the party of Non-violent 
N. C. O. which according to his preachings was doing immense harm to the country. 

Failing to instigate persons who knew something of men and things, be began to 

characterise those persons as having turned moderate and we know that with an 
amount of oratory and supported and financed by dark powers from behind he 
succeeded in getting together a batch of young men. We have very strong reasons to believe 
that whatever political violence has been committed in Bengal after the N. C. O. 
movement is the activity of this group consisting of the innocent dopes of this 
agent provocateur and was incited and engineered by him. As soon as we suspected 
that the acts of violence committed prior to our incarceration might be political, we 
tried by our written as well as oral propaganda and moral pressure to alienate young 
men from the- mischievous activities of this group, but very soon oar restraining 
influence was removed, we were thrown into prison and a free hand given to the 
powers of evil and these inspired outrages continued unabated resulting in lamentable 
loss of life and property and causing infinite harm to the national cause. 

This agent provocateur has been systematically screened from public eye, and 
unobserved this creature of the Secret Servioe has been made to do whatever his 
masters have been wanting of him. His name once leaked out in an identification 
parade in connection with the Alipore Conspiracy Case and it came ont in the court 
that his name had been penned through and that of an accused put instead. For 
obvious reasons, this point was not p r ess ed by the counsel for the Defence. 

The subsequent havoc brought about in the political life of Bengal by forces 
thus created is now notorious. Whoever baa his eyes open oould see that the whole 
thing was so manipulated as to suit the occasions and jeopardise the national 
interest at every stage. The events and their seqncnoes were apparently too diamatio 
to be genuine:— 


(i) The abnormally superfluous body of Secret Service men wanted to justify 
their existence before the Retrenchment Committee which was then in operation, as 
well as ^before public opinion which was dead sick of the intolerably expensive 
system of Government obtaining here over a mass of half-fed, ill-clad, ignorant, 
unhealthy and dying people. The people were determined to mend or end the system 
end this spirit was going to exert its influence through the legislative bodies. Not merely to 
oMUse the legislatures bat every legitimate weapon in the armoury of the nation 
far the a tta inment of freedom was the motto at this moment of the major portion 
of politically-minded Beng al. Act u ated with this motive, the Swarajya party under 
JJj* B, Dm thawed its anmndhln g d e termin a tion first to get into the Councils. 
▼W* ***** nwtneitto MS issue Ippt all workers for Freedom pre-oceupfed eome out* 
rages were omnmttted, ijfc of persona ware arrested and pulton trial under 


** ** '***k# m 

Gwaiajya Duty's propounds. 


tow* as the Alipore Cons 
and. observed the forces I 


of any motive afl to t it ig the 
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<ii) The Delhi Congress permitted the Congress men to enter the legislative 
bodies. The elections were at hand; that wee the time when the eensattokMd evi* 
denoes end confessions in the Alipore Conspiracy Trial were being daily published in 
the papers and the moment was chosen to arrest ns, persons on whom devolved 
practically the main part of the Swarajya Party's election campaign. ***** amongst 
whom were the editor of one and proprietor-Manager of another vernacular journal 
supporting the Council-entry programme from the very beginning an d the manager 
of the then proposed ••Forward” of %, C. R. Das, as well as the Secretaryand 
the two following Assistant Secretaries/ in charge of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee consisting at that moment hi an overwhelming pro council ma jority ; the 
arrests also included other workers in charge of districts in the election work. A 
more psychological moment could not be selected for arresting men who had been 
previously accused of revolutionary conspiracy. The manouvre was contrived to 
deceive the ignorant public into the belief that we, were arrested in connection with 
revolutionary activities and murder plots. In connection with our arrest, much has 
been made of the ill-fated Alipore Trial in the Tress, in *the Legislatures as well 

as in an informal meeting between the members of the Local Government and the 

Press representatives , this last being designed only to cajole the unwary public into 
silence in case of the premeditated measure being put into action, but the trial, 
after supplying the authorities such an important handle in clapping «• into Jail 
and in dealing a heavy blow to the Swarajya party's electioneering work, fell 
through. Yet the Begulation III was handy enough. 

(Ill) Then follows a series of events too numerous to be described here in 
full but a simple comparison of the dates and events will convince you, or for the 
matter of that anybody else, that they are not in the nature of ordinary political 
events which occur in every country. Curiously enough, whenever there has been a 
sitting of a legislature, or a demand has been tabled therein for responsible Govern- 
ment, or for the release of political prisoners or repeal of repressive Laws, there 

has been one or another outrage or a discovery of dangerous explosives. Even 

when the question of Self-Government for India was going to be discussed in the 
House of Commons, there waB a case of a bullet being iired at the Taxi of a 
JuTor, thus supplying occasions to the reactionary associations here to send cables 
to their friends and sympathisers and the Premier and ex-Premiers in England. 

The episode, tragic, mysterious, unthinkable, unbelievable, yet real, ends here. 
It. did all the mischief it could to the cause of Freedom for India and inspite of 
its dramatic perfection will ever remain as one of the darkest blots in the history 
of British administration in India as an inconceivable step taken to choke the 
struggle of a nation for freedom at the fag-end of the first quarter of the 20th 

century. The quarter, particulary the last decade, has witnessed events of centuries 

crowding into an incredibly brief expanse, and ideas have hail advance marches 
requiring ages in previous history and detention without trial, denial of the principle 
of justice recognised since the early days of the Magna Charts procedure of the 
Star Chamber Court, the creation of agents provocateur with a view to smother the 
rising aspirations of a nation and causing the destruction of life and property 
through the forces of darkness as a sort clap-trap against the public workers with 
also the motive to discredit public movements, deliberately attempting to destroy the 
non-violent atmosphere requisite for the growth of public life and public institutions 
by irresponsible utterances of the most responsible at the top *• pari passu ” with 
setting at work the meaner and viler forces and seeking to retard the cause of 
Freedom and Progress by inspired acts of violence, are methods which at this late 

period of history savour too much of barbarism anil any nation on the face of the 

earth to-day should be ashamed of them, and should we bring to your notice m the 
same breath that even after the Labour Party came to hold the reins of Govern- 
ment in England, such detentions and such procedure continued in India? 

Wbat the situation demanded was the total abolition and withdrawal of the 
irresponsible power and authority of “an alien army of occupation both of civilians 
and soldiers," from the direction and control of the machinery of Government in 
the land. The boastful utterence, “The World has been made ' 
cracy," sounds queer in the wide-awake ears of the people which find then ' own 
county made safe for exploitation, tutelage and autocracy by all mctbo. U cm bzai or 
otherwise. The moment demanded a stroke of bold and broad-miDded stat^am^p, 
but what was brought into play was indecent temerity and 

“ Self determination for nations,” the pious wish expressed in the moment of danger 
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u MtMllj bow being translated in the floating of the oountry’s modest and 
legitimate demand for a Hound Sable OonferenoOi After the pronouncement of August 
80th, 1917, Indian History is a history of pledges unredeemed, Justice denied and 
demand for liberty suppressed ruthlessly. Examples are too numerous and too 
gloomy. The pledge with which the Indian Government are bound by their aoeep- 
tanoe of the recommendations Of the Repressive Laws Committee (aocording to which 
the Bengal Beg. Ill of 1819 cesses to have any application in British India since 
8eptembef 19, 1981) and their subeequent action is only a minor point at issue. 

But^ though minor in comparison with the army actions in the Punjab and 
elsewhere, it is in one sense the gravest It is a blot and a stigma on the Indian 
people. It insulta the manhood of India whioh is yet oon«idered not only untit 
for Self-government bat also for Government by civilised methods of administration. 

The suspension of Habeas Corpus would be unconceivable in England in peace, 
time. It is only due to the temperamentally sober nature of the Indians that the appli- 
cation of this measure has not yet been followed by the consequences met with in 
English history. Yet there h a limit to the patience of a nation, and coaxing 
her too often with lawless laws and oontinually checkmating public propaganda 
and public organisation by the application of such measures may let loose 
forces which may get beyond the control of the authorities or of leaders ol 
public opinion, and the Asevs and their creators will be ami have always beeu 
elsewhere in the past of little avail to the authorities in such eventualities. These 
measures have invariably had effects ooutrary to wliat has been aimed at by the 
enemies of Freedom. In this connection we may tell you that all Indians irres- 
pective of party or creed have developed at least so much of political consciousm** 
as to lute these incarcerations without trial. 

What we have already put before you is perhaps enough to tell you how 
these rusty mearures and reactionary officials are instruments of oppressing worker* 
for the welfare, regeneration and Freedom of the country. But the punishment of 
patriotism does not end there. The families and dependents of those unconvicted 
detenues are being made to starve, only potty pittances being advanced in some 
cases in the name of family allowance and on others a flat refusal has be^u 
thrown out in spite of the express provision of the Jaw. Then again, as if the 
unjust and unjustifiable restraint put on personal liberty were not enough condemned, 
when those educated persons of respectable social status come to prison, they are 
subjected to the most unworthy and undignified treatment to the callous disregard 
of the considerations of their health and sense of self-respect. They are made to rot in 
dark and dungeon-like cells meant for the punishment of the worst class of criminals 
and unfit for hnmau habitation, inspite of the fact that confinement in cells during the 
wartime led to numerous cases of death from consumption as well as many cases ot 
lunacy and suicide amongst the Bengal Bute Prisoners. These deportees are even 
at the present moment being treated in Jails according to rules and circulars care- 
tesssly framed by Loctl Government directly ?n contravention of the ameliorative 
clauses as embodied in the body of the Bengal Bute Prisoners' Ucgulation, and their lives 
in Jail have been made most miserable by all sorts of irksome and worse than 
penal restrictions and arbitrary denials of right previously recognised and authori- 
ties* shameful and humiliating behaviour with them as if they are convicted crimi- 
nals or beggers craving for the crumbs of their favour. 

But these are only secondary considerations. The primary thing is the higher 
principle involved namely, why should a nation, having no mean history of glory, 
civilisation, culture and achievements in art, science, philosophy, and religion are 
ruled by^such archaic methods of administration f Will it be argued that the past 
is past and the present state of India warrants the application of such measures f Weil 
then, the present is a direct product of the years since 1857 and at least the 
British administrators in India have no right to put forward such an argument If 
they dot they only • commit themselves to the confession as to the sole interest they bsvc 
pursued in India, namely exploitation, to the utter neglect and jeopardy of all others, of 
the subject people during them one hundred and sixty -eeven years, and at the end of 
these long years the justification of all measures, be they dean or ugly, adopted with 
the absurd intention of shelving down the throat of a mighty and mlf-eonsciou* 
Union perpetual thraldom, betrays a mentality least sxpeeted in the party which 
yon represe n t. Even a former Liberal Secretary of State for India, the late Lord 
' .'then Sir John) Morky had condemned the application of the Bengal Beg* III of 
ISI8 in no uucertaia terms long before the world witnessed the rapid strides 
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towards Democracy daring the la* decode j and reprmsive « 
on the Statute Book leave the moat serious blot on the 
Lobov Government at least so tar ae India it ooneenedL 
Farther more we believe yoar party pate no faith in the 
n nation for which alone these primitive meaeares are required tc 
Statute Boob. 



Nation Wantp ffreedom 

Again, no matter how muoh the wire-pullers may labour and tarn day into 
night and make frantic efforts to check the free expression and open manifertntloa 
of the aspirations of a nation, the stern fact is there that the nation wants 
FREEDOM and shall not find rest till she has achieved it ; she has realised that to 
retire from the struggle is death for her and she shall have nothing hereafter but 
coward march on the path of salvation, and now it rests with Britain how she 
will faoe the situation whether the greatest of the modern powers will the 

most glorious of ancient nationalities her equal and ally or her dependency far 
sometime longer kept under subjugation by all sorts of shameful and exploded 
tactics, and then suffer her to sever all connections with herself and live in per- 
petual distrust and animosity. 


As Certain as the Bun Rises 

As certain as the Sun shall rise . to-morrow, India shall have Freedom and 
we Jherein may venture to express the hope that at this juncture you will br ing 
into play all the broad-minded policy that your party pro f ess es and give ber the 
fullest scope to mark out the line for her own future development without allow ing 
the atmosphere to gather any more dirt and soil. 

As long as oomplete responsible Government is not ushered in and as long as the 
authorities here continue to feel that their interests collide with the popular interest 
and with the growing consciousness, it will be impossible to check the oeurse of 
horrible crimes and heinous machinations and misdeeds committed by the guardiana 
of Law and Order. That these abnormal methods have to be followed only, proves 
that India is suffering an enormous injustice. The policy of administration followed 
here is running counter to the time-spirit and India's case for self-determination 
can no longer be postponed. 


India's Native Genius 

Permit us then to point out that India has a peculiar line of her own growth 
and that the total engrafting of the English political system will not be to her 
best interest and to try to impose it on her will be indirectly to perpetuate ail 
the wrongs and evils herein mentioned and it will be a short-sighted policy sowing 
seeds of very dangerous cataclysims. Her genius she alone is competent to discern 
and she alone can make out the line for her future evolution. So instead of 
having any extraneous body supposed to be consisting of men nurtured in culture, 
tradition and civilisation the most un-Indian, and consequently possessed with the 
least insight into India's inner lif«* and thought to determine her future constitution, 
it is only meet and prop’r that her own chosen representatives are allowed to- 
construct a system of Government for herself. 

The Principle of Self-determination 

It will bi leoognising in case of India the principle of self-determination of 
which, we believe, your party is a zealous adherent. Then with the ard nt prayer 
that India's legitimate demand for Round Table Conference shall not be deferred, 
we shall conclude this humble statciueut but not before we have urged on you the 
importance of a sifting and thorough enquiry into that aspect of the present system 
of ' administration which is represented in course of the delineation of our case in 
this statement. It will supply materials worth the most serious reflections to the 
conference, commission, or oomm’ttec going into the question of Freedom for India 
or the future relation between Great Britain aud India, aud being apprehensive that 
inspired Chauri Chauras may at every stage postpone the nation's BardoUee, we 
fhall feel it our duty if we are given the opportunity, to help an enquiry Uka this 
in all possible manner. 

38 
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Last ippi 

iMkljt we My hope that this eomewtat madid and oeupokea etetemoit will 
ht m wpied hi the mrlt hi which it tat ban drawn up and plated before 
Ttw Uvdtalp and will not tail to evoke your Lordship** generous condderition 
do the esas® wo have herein sought to represent 

We tave the honour to be, 

Your Lerdihip'i 
Moot Obedient Servant!, 

Sd /• Bhupendra Kumar Dutt 
Sd/* Jiban Lall Cbatterjee. 

cavr/wi jail. 
BASSm » BWWd. 



Piocasdhts df Parliament 

HOtm » COMtONS-JOm JUNE 1*2*. 

Mr. WAHDLAW MILNE (Conservative Member for Kidderminster) 
asbad the Under-Secretary of State wfether Mr. ML A. Jimiak only accepted 
dbi aea member of the OoaHaMee appointed by the Government of 
India to enquire Mo the working ofthe Act wider a epeewl nnder- 
■tending r ega rding the aoope of tiie ip«iary. He aaked what oonditioae 
Mr. Jlnnah laid down, and whether the conditions wore accepted. Mr. 
BICHABDS in reply stated he had no information indicating or suggaefe* 
ing that Mr. J lnn a h attached any conditions to his acceptance. 

Political Convicts (Sectoral Disabilities). 

Sir OHAWiWB TATE ^(Conservative Member for Melton) asked the 
Undersecretary of State if he waa aware that it waa the intention of 
the Swa rqftat Fluty that now oontrol the Legislative Council of the 
Central P ro vinces to introdnee a Bill in that Council to remove diaftMB- 
ties against the candidature of political convicts. Mr. E1GHABDS stated 
he waa not aware of any such intention, bat pointed oat that a Pro- 
vincial Conned had no power to override the Buies nude under the 
Government of India Act I believe this was one of the matt e rs 
oomadered by the Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of Parlor 
meat at their meeting this week. 

Professor Gidwani's Imprisonment. 

Mr. J. E. MILLS asked the Undersecretary of State if Prof. 
Gidwani was still in prison although his sentence of imprisonment 
had been cancelled by the Government of India. Mr. BICHABDS 
stated that Prof. Gidwani was serving a sentence of two and a half 
years’ imprisonment which has been passed on him in September, 1393, 
after trial at Nabha on charges of entering the State against the orders of 
the Administrator and of joining in an unlawful assembly. Mr. BICHABDS 
said the sentenoe had not been cancelled but suspended so long as Pro- 
fessor Gidwani absented himself from the Nabha State, which he was 
ordered to leave when the sentence was pronounced. As he had re- 
turned there in February last in company of the first Shahidi Jatha, 
he was re-arrested in Nabha territory and committed to prison to serve 
the original sentenoe. 

Professor ChatteijL 

Mr. MILLS asked the Undersecretary State if he had information as 
to the unrest in the educational centres in Amritsar, as a result of the 
dismissal of Professor Chatteiji from Khalsa College, and if he would 
ascertain the reason of such dismissal. Mr. RICHARDS replied that Khalsa 
College is not a Government institution, and that ho had no informa- 
tion beyond the press reports; from these it appeared that Professor 
Chatteiji waa dismissed by the responsible governing body. 

Gaol Administration, Assam. 

Mr. SCURR (Labour Member for Milo End) asked the Under- 
Secretaxy of State whether his attention had been drawn to the state- 
ments of Gol. E. H. Bensley, the Inspoctor-Goneral of Prisons in 
India, relating to Gaol Administration in Assam, as reported in Tht 
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Hmdu of 3rd June* to the elect that Indian Gaola were 'taming oat 
erininftb» and urging on ell those who had to deal with juvenile 
oases to explore every other alternative before awarding sentenoes 
of imprisonment, and what steps the Government of India had taken 
to remedy this state of affairs. Mr. RICHARDS referred Mr. Seurr 
to paragraphs 6 and 7 of the Assam Government's Resolution at the 
end of the Report, and stated that that Resolution desoribed further 
action taken by the Local Governments in 1923 to give effect to the 
Indian Gaols Committee. 

Jamshedpur Labor Conditions. 

Mr. J. E. MILLS (Labor Member for Hartford) referred to the housing 
conditions within the area of Jamshedpur and to the fact that only 
33% of the work-people were provided with accomodation, pointing out 
that there were three families living in rooms suitable for one family, 
and six persons living in one room l Oft. by 8ft. He also called 
attention to the conditions of employment in the Tata Steel and Iron 
Company, pointing out that this Company controlled the whole of the 
liquor licenses in Jamshedpur and were the owners of the whole of 
the lands and fields oovering an area of something like 25 square 
miles. Mr. RICHARDS stated that the Secretary of State had no in- 
formation on the points referred to, but was asking the Government 
of India for report on the matter. 

Distribution of Provincial Areas. 

Sir Charles YATE asked whether the Secretary of State would 
consider an amendment of the present composition of the Legislative 
Councils by adopting the proposal of Sir Prabhashankar Pattani to recast 
the Provincial Areas on a linguistic basis, the guiding principle as far 
as possible being, one language one Province. Mr. RICHARDS in reply 
referred Sir Charles Yate to para 246 of the Moutagu-Chelmsford Report 
where this matter is dealt with. He added that the Secretary 
of State did not propose to initiate the redistribution of Provin- 
cial Areas. 

Sit Charles Yate was not satisfied with this answer and pointed 
out that India was about the same size as Europe without Russia, 
with an equal population and similar divergencies oi races and language, 
and he asked if the Undersecretary of State did not think that these 
races and languages should have a chance of working out their own 
Self-Gegeniment instead of being all mixed up together as at present. 
Mr. Riohards gave no reply to this supplementary question, but be and 
other Labour Membors were- rather amusod with the idea of Sir Charles 
Yate being so pathetically interested in giving Indians a better chance 
than at present of working out their own Self-Government. So far, he 
had been one of the chief opponents of that course. 

Provincial & Subordinate Services. 

Mr. WALLHEAD asked the Undersecretary of State whether H. M. 
Government contemplated taking any steps to improve, within a reason- 
able period, the pay, prospects, and general ^conditions of the Provincial 
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sad Subordinate Senrioei in India on tinea similar to tboea mm*, 
mended by the Lee Commission for the Superior Civil Senrioei in India* 
Mr. RICHARDS pointed out that no decision would be taken on the Lee 
Commissions Report until after the September Session of the Legislative 
Assembly. The question of extending, any of the recommendations to 
Provincial Services would be dealt w|fc at the earliest practicable date 
in consultation with the looal authorities primarily concerned. 

8ir CHARLES TATE asked the Under Secretary of State the result 
of the correspondence with the Government of India regarding the 
position of British members of the All-India Servioes being treated on 
a different footing to British members of the Provincial Servioes in 
India in the matter of retirement on proportionate pensions under the 
Reform Scheme of 1919; and whether he would now give effect te 
the original proposals of the Government of India and the recommend- 
ation of the Joint Committee and withdraw the limit prescribed in 
1921. Mr. RICHARDS, in reply, stated that the question of the position 
of members of the Provincial Services is a large one, and consultation 
is necessary not only with the Government of India but also with the 
local Governments, whioh are the authorities primarily concerned. He 
further stated that this was being undertaken, and he oould not as 
yet make any statement nor promise one in the immediate future. 

Professor Gidwani’a Imprisonment 

In reply to Mr. J. E. MILLS, who asked the U nder-Seoretary of 
State if Prof. Gidwani was still in prison although his sentence of 

imprisonment had been cancelled by the Government of India, Mr. 

RICHARDS stated that Dr. Gidwani was serving a sentenoe of two and a> 
half years imprisonment which had been passed on him in September 
192S, after trial at Nabha on charges of entering the State against 

the orders of the Administrator and of joining in an unlawful assembly. 
Mr. Richards also said that the sentence had not been cancelled but suspended 
so long as Professor Gidwani absented himself from the Nabha State, 
whioh he was ordered to leave when the sentenoe was pronounced. 

As he had returned there in February last in company of the first 
Shahidi Jatha, he was re-arrested in Nabha territory and committed to 
prison to serve the original sentence. 

Passports Refusal. 

Mr. BENN TURNER (Labor Member for Batley and Morley) asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he was aware that the 
Government of the United Provinces refused, without giving any reasons, 
te grant passports to Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta and his wife to proeeed 
to Europe, in spite of the fact that Babu Shiva Praaad 'Gupta had bean 
advised to take his wife to Europe for medical advioe and treatment, 
and that she oould not go to Europe unless he accompanied her; and 
whether he would make enquiry into’ the eauses of that refusal. Mr. 
RICHARDS said he was aware of the refusal to grant a passport to the 
persons named, and that the Secretary of State had received a report 
tlfion the subject whioh had satisfied him. that it would not be right 
for him to interfere with the discretion of the Indian authorities in the 
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Mr. TURNER further asked Ike Under-Secretery of State whether ho 
woe tw are that the Government. of Rental had refuted a paaapart to 
Manlana Abol Eelam Aaad to prooeed to Europe for medioal treatment ; 
end whether he would enquire into the circumstances of the refoaaL Mr. 
RICHARDS* replying, admitted that he was aware that a paaaport had 
been recently refused to the Manlana. hot that the ground on whioh 
it waa applied for waa not that indicated in the question. He further 
stated that the Secretary of State waa not prepared to interfere with 
ihc discretion of the Bengal Government in the matter. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 7TH JULY 1024 
Qawnpur Disturbances 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Labor Member for Houghton-le-Spring) asked 
die Un der secretary of State whether he had received an official 
report on Ike shooting of strikers at the Cawnpur Cotton Mills on the 
4th April last, and whether he would lay it on Ike table of the House 
together with the evidence on which it was baaed. Mr. RICHARDS 
stated that he would place a oopy of the Report in Ike library of 
the Hoorn. He had not yet received a copy of the evidence from 
the Government of India and he was unable to comply with that 
put of Mr. Richardson's request 

Khilafat Committee Passports. 

Mr. W. M. ADAMSON (Labor Member for West Pile) asked the 
Under-Secretary of State the reasons for the refusal of passports to 
the Muhammadan Deputation appointed by the Khilafat Committee for 
the p u rpo s e of visiting Turkey. Mr. RICHARDS stated there was no 
refusal to grant passports to the Deputation as such, but as explained 
in the Legislative AesemUy in March, the Government of India were 
unable to grant passports to certain persons proposed as members of 
tbe Deputation because some of them bad been convicted of offences 
against State or inciting Government servants to disaffection, and otbexa 
were not of the Muhammadan religion. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE (Conservative Member for Stafford and lata 
Under-Secretary of State for tbe Colonies) asked if it were not the 
case that any Khilafat Committee would now be interfering with the 
internal affairs of Turkey. Mr. RICHARDS merely replied that that 
waa a different question from tbe one on the paper. 

Karachi Court-Martial. 

Mr. BAKER (Labor Member for Bristol) asked if the Undersecretary 
of State’s attention had been drawn to the Court-Martial held at 
Karachi on a member of Ike Royal Air Force charged with assaulting 
Mr. fiidhwa. and whether he was aware that though the Commander 
in-Ghief msetioned the proeeeution, the defendant was acquitted despite 
He eoafeasion of guilt and the testimony against him of a number of 
iritkomm, indedkg loir soldiers. Mr. SICB ARDS stated that he had no 
yormto with regard to the case, but would ask the Government of 
Indurior a report on the matter. 
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INTERPELLATIONS 

Indian Subjects, Fiji. 

Mr. SCIJRR asked the Under-Secretary of State whether the Report 
of the Deputation which the Government of India had sent to Ffli 
ever two years ago had jet been published* and if not* for the reason 
of the delay in publication. Mr. WCHABDS replied that the Report 
had not yet been published* anq^ added that the question of the 
conditions under whioh Indiana lire'll) Fjji had been referred by the 
Government of India to the Committee appointed by them to oonfer 
with the Secretary of State for the Colonies on questions concerning 
Indians in the Colonies* and in the oiroumstanoes it was thought desirable 
to postpone consideration of the question of publication. 

Government of India Act Enquiry. 

Sir CHARLES TATE (Conservative Member for Melton) asked 
the Under-Secretary of State whether, considering that the Government 
of India had now appointed a Committee to enquire into what amend* 
ments of the Government of India Act appeared to be necessary to 
rectify any administrative imperfections, the Secretary ol State would 
now authorise the Government of India to suspend the Legislative Assembly 
and the Legislative Councils until such time as the deliberations of the 
Committee had been completed. Mr. RICHARDS replied that the 
answer was in the negative. 

Mr. PETHICK LAWRENCE (Labor Member for West Leicester) 
asked if the Government of India would take into account the possibility 
of extending the scope of this Committee to deal with some questions 
that are causing unrest at the present time. The Under Secretary of 
State replied that nothing would be gained by referring again to the 
terms ol reference of this enquiry which had already been given in 
the House on more than one occasion. There is a strong feeling on 
the Labor benches that the result of this Committee's deliberations 
may show that Drastic amendments of the Act are necessary and that 
the whole system of diarchy should be abolished, as it seems to find 
no friends in any party here or in India. 

Municipal Public Services. 

a Sir Charles TATE asked the Undersecretary of State whether* 
considering that oertain Municipalities in India, in which full Self-Govern- 
ment had already been attained* were inefficient in the matter of public 
services such as wate^supply, roads* etc., aud thit the financial position 
of many, MunicipalitKes was causing concern* the Government of India 
would call upon the members of these Municipalities either to show their 
fitness for Local Self-Government or else to resign, and if not, he asked 
the Undersecretary of State what steps it w<is proposed to tike to 
enable Indians, to show their fitness for Self-Government. Mr. RICHARDS 
replied quite briefly that the Government of India had no logger control 
of Municipalities in Governors’ Provinces. 

Prisoners iu Gaols. 

Mr. HUDSON (Labor Member for Huddersfield) asked the Under- 
Secretary of State what facilities* were given to prisoners in India for 
appealing agaifis6 any decision of gad authorities oonoerning them. 
tM. RICHARDS replied stating that prisoners in gaols in India have no 
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right of appeal, but there is a system of frequent risks to gaols by duly 
appointed official and non-official . risitors to whom the Indian Gads 
Committee recommended that the power shonld be giren of inspeoting 
tike gaol reoords including the punishment book. They were entitled to 
•put any questions to prisoners out of the hearing of any gaol officer, 
and to communicate their observations to the Inspector-General. The 
Government of India has recommended this system to the Local Govern- 
ments, but was unable to say what precise arrangements were in foroe 
in each Province. 

Mr. HUDSON asked a further question as to whether prisoners in 
Indian gaols were permitted to see the written orders, rules, and 
provisions of the gaol oode, to which the Under-Secretary of State 
replied that Gaols in Ipdia were now a Provincial subject, and Manuals 
of Gaol Administration were published by various Provincial Councils, 
but he had no information as to the praotioe in the several Provinces 
with regard to the grant of permission to individual prisoners to oonsult 
the Manuals. 

Government of India (Leave of Absence) Bill. 

The mouey resolution in oonneotion with this Bill, authorising 
payment out of the revenues of India of any salaries, leave allowances, 
and travelling or other expenses whioh may become payable under this 
Act was reported to the House soon after 11 o clook on Monday night, 
7th July at the conclusion of the Debate on the Foreign Offioe Vote. 
The resolution was agreed to without any oomment. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS— 14TH JULY 1024 

A good many questions on India were asked on Monday, the 14th 
July. It was on this day that Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, 
said that he did not propose to appoint a representative Indian on 
the East African Committee whioh was soon to visit East Afrioa. 

The Akali Agitation 

The irrepressible Sir Charles YATE put more questions to the Under- 
secretary of State for India with reference to the Akali agitation. He asked 
Mr. Biohards whether his attention had been drawn to the misrepresentations 
and hatred of the Government displayed by the AkaU propaganda published in 
the extremist Sikh Press ; and considering that the organisation of the Akalis 
had refused the conference and the generous terms offered by the Gov- 
ernment thibugh the Birdwood Committee and the elected Sikh Members 
of the Punjab Legislative Council and by devoting itself to fanning 
the flame of anti-government hostility had now grown into formidable 
danger to the other communities in "the Punjab as well as to other 
sections of the Sikhs, would he state what special action was to be taken 
to m a in ta in law and order in the Pupjabf 

Mr. RICHABDS : I am aware of the extreme writings of a section of 
the Press in connection with the Akali agitation. As regards the last 
part of the question, the polioy of the Puttfab Government, winch has 
the full approval of the Government of India aud of my Noble 
Friend, is to maintain order and publio security by consistently applying 
the law ag ha s t all offenders, and at the same time to neglect no 
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Mans of arriving at a stable and equitable solution of natters la 
controversy, with doe regard to all the interests that are affected. 

Sir C. TATE: Is the hon. Gentleman aware that this Akali agitation 
hfis now beoome a purely political and revolutionary movement* without 
any religious features whatsoever, and will the Government ox India 
take steps to put down this revolutionary movement f 

Sir Henry Craik : Is it not ^jrell to leave this matter to the 
Governor of the Punjab and his assistants on the spotf 

Mr. Richards: With regard to the second supplementary question 
I think it is well. With regard to the first, it has always been partly 
religious. 

Sir C. Yate : Does not the hon. Gentlemen know that religion is- 
quite out of it now? Mr. Richards gave no further reply. 

Sedition Charges, Cawnpur 

Mr. LANSBURY (Labor Member for Bow and Bromley) asked whether 
copies of the evidence given at the recent trials for sedition at Cawnpur had yet 
arrived, and if he would lay copies on the table of the House. Mr. RICH- 
ARDS stated that the evidence referred to had not yet been received. Mr. 
Lansbury, in a further question, asked whether the Under-Seoretary of State 
was aware that nearly ISO persons had been arrested in the Cawnpur 
District charged with sedition, and he asked that the House should be 
told what was the actual nature of the charges preferred against these 
men. The Under-Secretary of State had no information, he said, of 

suoh. arrests having been made in the Cawnpur District. Commander 
Kenworthy asked if the Under-Seoretary of State was aware that these 
men were being arrested because they advocated the land for the 

people. Mr. Richards only added that he had no information on the 
matter. This did not satisfy Mr. Lansbury, who gave an unsolicited 
testimonial to Reuters— whether ironical or otherwise— by asking if the 
Under-Seoretary would make enquiries, seeing that the information was 
conveyed in a Reuters telegram, and that Reuters were “ notoriously 
accurate.’ 1 Mr. Richards promised to make enquiries on the matter. 

Fighting Services (Indianisation) 

Mr. BATEY (Labor Member for Spennymoor) asked whether 

any action had been taken on the resolution passed by the Legis- 

lative Assembly calling for the unrestricted admission of Indians to the 
Naval, Military and Air Foroes. Mr. RICHARDS stated that such action 
had been taken and the whole question of the admission of Indians to 
the various arms was carefully considered, along with other questions 
relating to the defence of India in 1922, by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, upon whose recommendations the existing policy of Indianisation 
was laid down by H. M. Government in 1929. (About the scope of 
this soheme see I. A. R. 1923). 

Cavalry Regiments (Reduction) 

In reply to a further question by Mr. BATEY, Mr. Richards stated 
that the decision on the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations for 
the reduction of military establishments in India were not taken by 
99 
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any one Department, bat by H. M. Government at a matter aRteliiig 

the dupoaition of the Imperial Forces at a whole The War Office, 
be tteted, did not contribute directly to the coat of the Cavalry Regi- 
ment which it wat decided to retain on the Indian establishment. They 
had agreed to pay £76,000 a year for two yeare to Indian Revenues 
in consideration of various factors connected with the general scheme 
of redaction. Sir Charles Yate asked if the Military Forces in India 
had not now been reduced below the margin of safety, and Mr. Richards 
replied that he was not aware of that. 

Sale of Gold 

Mr. W. M. ADAMSON (Labor Member for Cannock) asked the 
Undersecretary of State, if he would publish the correspondence between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State relating to the 

sale of £2,000,000 gold from the Currency Department. Mr. RICHARDS 

replied that the correspondence on the matter was very voluminous, 
and that the Secretary of State did not consider that any adequately 
useful purpose would be served by publishing it. 

Indians in India Office. 

Mr. MILLS asked how many Indians are on the advisory, technical, 
political and industrial staff of the India Office ; and, if none are employed, 
will he consider the appointment of such as are competent for offices 
which are or may fall vacant? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I am quite sure what are the appointments to which 
my Hon. Friend refers. Appointments to the establishment of the 
Secretary of Stato in Council are made as the result of open competi- 
tive examination, for which Indians are eligible. There are no Indians 
on the establishment. Ceitain appointments in the India Office requiring 
special qualifications are made by selection, and there are three Indians, 
so appointed, on the Council of India. One Indian is also employed 
in the Library. 

Indians in Government Department. 

Mr. ADAMSON further asked for the number of Indians 
holding posit iois of Secretaries to the Government of India in the 
various dcpaitmei.ts of the Cential Secretariat. Mr. RICHARDS replied 
that on 1st May, 1924, one peinwncLt appointment of Secretary 
to the Govenmoiit of India was aid still is held by an Indi n. 
There is also an Indian un-official adviser on Military Finance 
with tlio si at ; s of Secretary, aid Indian officers were officiating as 
Add it is i a! .Joint Secretary and Deputy Secietary in the Legislation and 
Education Depaitments. 

Elections— Army officers 

Mr. LAN* BURY asked the Utdei-Sei.etiiry of State whether he was 
•ware that a Brigade' Older was issued in Sialkoti in the recent election 
recumir.i ndit g irilitaiy officers to vote for ion-Swnijiji*t candidates as 
.tbe^ nost d«>ii rble pernors befote the electors, and whether this Order 
*but il»< HupV4i»val‘ of the G oven ment of India cr *he Cc inn M dei-in-Cbief* 
Mr. MCFAtT S lepfced that the Secretary of Elate bad ic inloimation tv* 
woiddsriikecnqUtrics. 
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HOUSE OP COMMONS— 21 ST JULY 1924 

Jol/ Slat was a reoord day for Indian questions io ffta Commons. 
This was primarily because of the great debase that was held oq that 
day In the Lords (see p» SIS). The following are some of the more 
important interpellations:— 

Tradi^ Unions* 

Mr. Walter BAKER (Labor Member for Bristol), Sir Charles TATE 
(Conservative Member for Melton) and Mr. John SCURR (Labor Member 
for MOe End) all had questions addressed to the Under-Secretary of 
State on this subject. Mr. RICHARDS stated it was not the intention of 
the Government of India to introduce amendments to the Trade Union* 
Act whereby any person not engaged in any particular industry would 
be prevented from taking part in the organisation and administration of 
Trade Unions. He pointed out that at present there was no Tirade 
Unions Art in India, but the Government of India contemplated intro* 
during legislation next year for the registration and protection of Trade 
Union* A copy of the Draft Bill was expected shortly, and would be 
placed in the Library when it arrived. 

Sir Charles YATE asked if the Secretary of State deliberately con- 
templated making Trade Unions in India above the law, to which Mr. 
Richards replied that that waB not the intention of the Government. 

Mr. W. THORNE (Labor Member for Plaistow) said that Trade 
Unions in India wanted the same rights as Trade Unions in that oountry 
have. That simply meant that such bodies, when registered, will be 
protected against civil or criminal proceedings when pursuing bona fide 
Trade Unions activities. 

Wages Payments — Bombay. 

In reply to Mr. CLARK (Labor Member for Midlothian and Peebles), 
Mr. Richards stated that the Secretary of State could not make Mater- 
nity Benefits or the dosing of Liquor shops on pay days and holidays 
oompulsory, since legislation in India would be required for that 
purpose. With regard to Maternity Benefits, he stated that the Govern- 
ment of India had reoently considered the question of taking action on 
the lines of the Washington Convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after child-birth, but had decided that, in the cir- 
cumstances existing in India, this was not feasible. He said that the 
Secretary of State could not interfere with' the regulation of liquor shops, 
as this was a Transferred Subject. 

Opium and Alcoholio Liquors. 

In reply to Mr. George LANSBCJRY (Labor Member for Bow and 
Bromley), the Uuder-Secretary of State said that figures showing the 
amount of revenue received by the Government of India from' the sale 
of opium and alcoholic liquors in British India for the past ten years 
were bring prepared and would be circulated in the Official Report as 
aoon as posable. India, he said, would be represented at the two 
Confereaoes on Opium-smoking and the Manufacture of Drugs to be held 
iii autsunn. In selecting representative*, the Secretary of $t*te would 
fallow the proeedure adopted in the case of the Indiau Delegation at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
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Prison Adaiflietastion (Press Attacks.) 

Sir Charles TATE asked the Undersecretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to the Report on the adminis- 
tration of the gaols in die Punjab for the year 1923, and the 
remarks of the Governor] n-Council on the attack in the public Press 
of Indirf upon the prison administration, which only ceased when the 
balk of the Akali prisoners were released and which the Governorin- 
Council concluded had been engineered for political reasons and were, 
when not totally false, at all events greatly exaggerated, and that his 
sympathies were with the officials who were defamed, and, placing 
on record his satisfaction with the efforts made to maintain prison 
discipline under the most difficult conditions ; whether he will state 
in how many cases proceedings were taken against the defamation of 
officials in the Indian Press and to protect the officials, both British 
and Indian, in their endeavours to do their duty! 

Mr. RICHARDS The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. 
I cannot give figures as to the second part. As regards the last 
part, I would refer to the answer which I gave to a similar question 
on the 19th May last. 

Sir C. YATE : Is it the case that most of these attacks were 
made in the paper called the “ Band© Mataram,” the Editor of which 
is Lala Lajpat Rai, and of which Harkishen Lai, a former Minister, 
is now the chief share-holder? 

Mr. Richards: I am not aware of the circumstance. 

Riots (Delhi & Nagpur). 

Mr. RHYS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India if he can 
give any information as to the recent rioting in Delhi, the cause of 
the outbreak, and the number of casualties? 

Lieut-Colonel Howard-Bury asked the Undersecretary of State for 
India whether he had any information with regard to the Hindu-Moslem 
riots in Delhi; and whether he will call for an official report? 

A similar question was asked by Mr. Simpson as to the number 
of religious riots. Earl Winterton wanted to know if these riots were 
not suppressed by the British Army, his insinuation being that without 
the British Army India would be deluged by these communal feuds. 

.Mr. RICHARDS: I will answer these questions by circulating in the 
official Report oopies of telegrams from the Government of India on the 
subject of the Delhi and Nagpur riots. 

Following are ih t copies of the Telegrams : 

"Copy of Telegram from the Viceroy, Home Department, to the 
Secretary of State for India. Dated 17th July 1924. 

"Acute tension between Hindus and Mohammedans, Delhi, has been 
prevalent for some time, resulting in somewhat serious disturbances. 
Alleged assault by Hindus on Mohammedan boy, and false rumour that 
% was killed, created mtwfe excitement in Mohammedan community* 
Military was called in and situation was under control by nightfall. 
Dispositions created by local authority were sufficient to prevent distur- 
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bailees on tbs following three days, and erttoaei fkm, llth 4m if# el 
Mohammedan Festival passed off quMr* Almidday m INk July, 
however, serious trouble began in Sndder Rawer* . Local inflations 
prohibit taking oows for slaughter in Delhi daring Id tjy certain motes 
leading through the Hindu quarters. Dispute arose whether a oow 
should be taken along prohibited route. State ensued mid police were 
eompelled to fire. Order was restated by about 4. p. m. by the asskr 
tanee of the military. Three Hind$} and one Mohammedan are be- 
Hared to hare been killed. Latest reports, state that the situation is 
satisfactory. 

" Copy of telegram from the Viceroy, Home Department, to the Sec- 
retary of State for India, dated 1 8th July 1924. 

“Following telegram reoeired from Chief Commissioner, Delhi : — Co mmunal 
tension between Hindus and Mussalmans has been greatly accentuated 
lately by several rumours of forcible conrersion to either faith. Special 
arrangements made for protection of the city during Id with the aid 
of the military. On the llth, 3 days before Id, insignificant unex- 
pected quarrel between Hindu and Mussalman youths occasioned slight 
riot iu the morning, easily suppressed, followed by serious Mussalman 
attack due to false rumour of death of this youth. Situation promptly 
dealt with by police, but military assistance invoked. Situation under 
control by night. Hospital oasulties : Hindus, dead 3, injured 40; 
Moslems, injured 25. Unknown number under treatment elsewhere. 
No trouble 12th to 14th. Local authorities morning of the 10th pro- 
claimed speoial dosing of additional route through Hindu quarter for 
oows destined for sacrifice. Orders resented by the Moslems, especially 

butchers. Serious riots at midday in the northern suburbs of the eity. 

Proclamation with difficulty enforced. Order restored within two hours 
with military assistance. Hospital casualties: Hindus, dead 8, injured 
44, Moslems, dead 1, injured 26 ; unknown number privately treated. 
Police opened fire with buokshot, causing two deaths. No trouble 
16th. Following night riot by Hindus oentre of city easily sup- 

pressed. To-day situation quiet, Moslem shops generally open, . Hindu 
shops mostly closed. Police control adequate with military assistance. 
There has been no looting. Situation grave owing to the unreasonable 
panio and possibility of individual acts of badmashi. 

“Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home Department to Secretary 
of State for India, dated 17th July, 1924. 

“Following has been received from the Central Provinces Govern- 
ment “ Trouble again rose in Nagpur City in connection with the 

Hindu prooession past the Mosque on 12th July and 13th July. Several 
isolated assaults and stone-throwing took place, and number of persons 
admitted to hospital on 13th, of whom two seriously injured. . Polioe 
have the situation well in hand and no serious trouble anticipated. 
District Magistrate has issued orders under Section 144, Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, prohibiting the carrying of stioks iu public places. 
No serious disturbances have been reported at any other place. We 
shall furnish any additional information that may be reoeived by 20th July/ 

“ Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home Department to Secretary 
of State for India, dated 19th July 1924. 
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“Bahid UrtnoH. Details maiding Delhi Nagpur already eons* 
■winy. Mo troope employed to aesist Hu civil power in dealing with 
riotetr" 

Birth and Death-Rates (Children) 

Mr. LANSBDB7 asked ths Under-Scoretary lor India the number of 
blithe in British India daring the past 10 yean ending 30th Jane; 
and the number ot deaths of ohildren under one. five and ten yean of age 
for the same period. 

Mr. RICHARDS : As the reply takes the form of a statistical table. 
I propose to circulate it' in the Official Report. 

Smmber tjf refills red births m Brituh India : 


Tear. 

1914 

Oos 

#00 

oao 

aao 

Number. 

9.447.300 

1915 

oee 

too 

aoo 

••e 

9,021,825 

1916 

oee 

aoo 

aoo 

oao 

8,856,183 

1917 

oee 


aoa 

aao 

9,379.349 

1918 

ees 

aoo 

aoo 

aao 

8,430,560 

1919 

!•' 

aoo 

oao 

oat 

7.212,115 

1920 

aoo 

aoo 

ooo 

aao 

7,864,232 

1921 

eeo 

aoo 

aoo 

oao 

7,322,639 

1922 

ess 

aoa 

aoo 

aao 

7,538,956 

1923 

ees 

ooo 

aoo 

aao 

7,909,097 


tiumbrr of deaths of children. 


Tear. 

Under 1. 

Under 6. 

Under 10. 

1914 

• •• 

aoo 

2,001,988 

1,264,006 

422,409 

1915 

• •• 

• •• 

1,821,732 

1,132,396 

442,878 

1916 


••• 

1,793,734 

1,196,972 

423,761 

1917 

• •• 

• •• 

1,929,491 

1,366,463 

423,761 

1918 

• •• 

• •• 

2,252,034 

2,062,979 

1,037,796 

1919 

• •• 


1,618,799 

1,351,739 

625,73d 

1920 

eoo 

• •• 

1,532,990 

1,148,567 

498.157 

1921* 

aoo 

aao 
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OOO 

oos 

1922* f 
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•aa 
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• 00 

aoo 

1923* 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

aao 

aoo 

aoo 


* No Agues for tide period aie available. 


Oawnpnr 8edition Trial. 

Earl WINTERTON (Conservative Member for Horsham) again Miked 
the CnderSeoretary of State if he would publish as a White Paper an 
aceoont of the pmesoMagS' and findings in the Cawnpor Conspiracy Case. 

Mr. RICHARDS replied that the Government of India had reoentiy 
reported that a oomplete record of the earn was being prepared for the 
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hearing of the Appeal in the High Court, and eopiee would be far* 
warded aa aoon ae poedhle. 

Mr. LAN8BURY alao preaaed that the whole of the evidence should 
be published without delay, and Mr. Richards stated' that he could -not 
give any further undertaking at present, as the Secretary of Stefa had 
net yet xeoeived it himself. :.* s 

Indian Franchise. 

Mr. JOHN SODBB asked whether the Committee enquiring 
into the' working of the Government of India Act had power to 
enquire into the effect of the limitation of the franchise and to 
make recommendations whereby the working and depressed classes mi g h t 
obtain direct representation in the Legislative Assembly and on the 
Provincial Councils. Mr. BICHABDS stated that he did not think the 
terms of reference would debar the Committee from enquiring into the 
present . franchise, but he doubted whether they would cover recom- 
mendations in the sense suggested in the question. 

Indian Constitution. 

Mr. MACKINDER (Labor Member for . Shipley) asked the Under- 
secretary of State if the Resolution of the Legislative Assembly of 
September 1921, to the effect that the progress made by India on the 
path of Responsible Government, warranted the re-examination and 
revision of the Constitution at an earlier date than 1929, which was 
supported by the Government of India, was transmitted to the Secretary 
of State, and whether this whs still the view of the Government of 
India,, and if not, whether ho could give the reason for the change. 
Mr. RICHARDS stated that the Resolution bad been transmitted t..> the 
Secretary of State and was answered by his predecessor i a publish 4 
despatch. He added that the Government of India did not express the 
view which Mr. Mackinder attributed to them. [This last statement; is 
rather surprising in view of the fact that when the Resolution whs 
moved in the Indian Legislative Assembly, the Debate was adj.i: ned 
on the proposal of Sir William Vincent, then Homo -Member of the 
Government of India, who on behalf of the Government moved an 
amendment which was adopted by the Assembly in the following 

words : “ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gc nor »l i:i Com nil 
that he should convey to the Secretary of State for India the view 
of this Assembly that the progress made by India on the path of 
Responsible Government warrants a re-exami nation and revision of the 
Constitution at an earlier date thau 1929.”] 

O’Dwyer vs. Nair. 

Sir Charles YATE (Conservative Member for Melton) . ask’d the 
Prime Minister whether he would grant time for' the •b •. ■‘.'•don of the 
Motion standing in his name, asking that His Majesty vo'i’d be ireioitsiy 
pleased to revoke the censure passed on General 1\.‘ r ’■* v 'ew < f 

the remarks of Mr. Justice McCurdic in the recent cas«\ '! ho PR IE 

MINISTER, however, in reply refused to g v ant any time for the dia- 

ousiion of such a Motion. 
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Maternity and Child. Welfare. 

In reply to Mr. JOHN SCURR (Labor Member for Mile End), the 
Under-Secretary of State for India said it was not the intention of the 
GoYornment of India to ratify the proposals of the International Labor 
Conventiqn of Washington concerning Maternity Benefits. The Washinton 
Conference of 1919, he said* had resolved that the Indian Government 
should be requested to make a study of the question of* the employ- 
ment of women before and after confinement* and of Maternity benefits, 
and to report on these matters. 

Indian Children Mortality. 

Mr. JOHN SCURR asked for a return of the mortality rate of 
children under one year and five years respectively in Bombay, for 
each of the years 1919-23 inclusive. Mr. RICHARDS stated that the 
figures for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923 were not yet available, 
but in 1919 the ratio of deaths per thousand of the population in the 
Bombay Presidency, under one year was 206*70 males and 196*7 females, 
the corresponding figures under five years being 56*48 males and 
55*32 females. In 1920, the figures were : under one year 191*42 males 
and 174*26 females, and under five years 45*60 males and 43*20 females. 

Mr. SCURR also called the Under-Secretary of State’s attention to 
the Report of the lady doctor appointed by the Bombay Government, 
to the effeot that 98 per cent, of the ohildren born in the industrial 
area in Bombay were drugged with opium. Mr. RICHARDS stated that 
he had seen the Report referred to, but he was not aware what 
aotion was being taken by the Government of Bombay. He promised 
to make enquiries on the matter. 

Provincial Administration 

Sir CHARLES YATE asked if, in view of the Viceroy having 
called a Conference of Provincial Governors at Simla at the end of this 
month to discuss the administration of the various Provinces, the ques- 
tion of the advisability of suspending the Legislative Assembly and all 
the Provincial Councils would be discussed. Mr. RICHADS stated that 
he had no knowledge of any general Conference for the purposes 
indicated, but in any event the Government of India Act did not 
provide for the suapenion of the Legislatures. 

Indian Currency. 

In answer to Sir Frederick WISE, (Conservative Member for Ilford) 
thp Undersecretary of State said he had not' received any communication 
from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the Currency situation, but 
he understood such a communication had been addressed to the 
Government of India who would doubtless give it careful consideration. 
The Secretary of State, he added, was in constant consultation with 
the Government of India on important questions that arise constantly 
in connection with Indian Currency and Exchange. 
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7KM/3S 0F LORDS— 2 1 ST JULY 1924. 

la the Boose of Lord* Lord PEEL ire* attention to the present situation 
in India and asked Lord Olivier, the Secretary of State for India, for 
a foil Statemen t of policy. In doing eo His Lordship paid a tribute to the 
Industry and despatch of the Lee Commission. Hi remarked that there was a great 
deal of opinion at present in India rather averse to making proper provision for 
the Services, partly owing to a tendency 4a believe that complete Indianisation 
of the Services might lead to their bein^ placed on a more inexpensive bails. 
Unfortunately some did not desire to improve' the position of the Services because 
they thought that by the faiiore of the Services there would be an unwillingness 
of the young men of Britain to enter them. The bond between Britain and India 
might thus definitely be weakened. 

•Those in the Servioee, said the speaker, were uncertain in regard to their future 
owing to diminished opportunities, constitutional changes and the Indianisation of the- 
Services. Nobody had ever challenged the complete loyalty of the Services to the 
Beforme and their determination to work most faithfully and most loyally under 
them, but the confidence of the Services must be restored if possible. 

The fullest responsibility for the protection of the Servioee rested with the Secre- 
tary of State. Lord Peel expressed the opinion that the Lee Commission had framed 
its advice from a very direct view of economy and the present financial situation 
in India. It might not be easy at present to find money for the Public Services 
in India, bnt the proper payment and support of the Civil Services in any country 
should be the first charge on the revenues of the oountry. He urged that Lord 
Olivier should declare his intention of bringing these propomls into operation. He 
also hoped that Lord Olivier would pay the moat sympathetic attention to the 
position of British and domiciled Europeans in the Provincial Servioee. Parliament 
could not divest itself of responsibility in that respect. The need for capable officials 
was not oertainly lessened by non-co-operation in the Province*. 

Lord Pe# emphasised that non-co-operators had entered the Connells to destroy thfr 
Government. He referred at length to the recent events in the Central Provinces 
and Bengal j with regard to the voting of money and he pointed ont that the action 
cf the non-co-operator* had oompelled the Governor of the Central Provinces to 
take over the working of the transferred subjects, thus destroying in a large measure 
the constitutional advance and freedom granted when the subjects had been handed 
over. Lordf Peel asked whether Lord Olivier contemplated that it might be necessary 
in the near future to make these transferred subjects reserved subjects and how 
Lord Oliver proposed to deal with the situation in Bengal and to support the 
Governments efforts to continue the good administration of the provinoe. 

The speaker drew attention to the 1 very remarkable statements * of Hr. C. B. Das 
in regard to the Day Murder and said that the icsointion praising the patriotism 
of the murderer of Mr. Day might have a very deplorable effect. He hoped that 
any proceedings that the Government might contemplate taking against Mr. Das 
should nojb be suspended merely because he was an important person and that 

J rapid not be taken only against humbler persons. Lord Peel said that 
' given in the House of Commons bn that point, namely, that Mr. Gandhi 
ed of the murder was very remarkable. He was unable to understand 
A; had to do with it nnless it suggested that Mr. Gandhi was the keeper 
fyvemment’B conscience and that his disapproval acquitted the Government 
stassity of any further action. 

ejgard to the Akali problem, Lord Peel asked whether one of the reasons- 
S^ilnre of £he Birdwood Committee to restore order was that it had been a 
j that the Maharaja of Nabha should be restored. 

Peel pointed ont that in the Government of India Act the so-called promise 
rernment Was hedged about by important conditions and qualifications and asked 
Ocular experience and defects bad led to an enquiry into the working of the Act, 
inly last year the Viceroy had accepted Lord Peel's suggestion that with 
o collecting a great volume of experience before the Commission went out 
the different provinces should report every year in regard to the working 
tanstitutfon. He did not know whether the results of the first reports 
tny serious defects, bnt it was rather rapid to establish snob an enquiry 
f three years. Under the rales a great dea\ could he done as regards alter- 
balance of the existing Constitution. Had the Indian politicians devoted to 
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■funyiag oat the Oo ns Hfution o ne tenth of the anacgy shorn la obstructing ft, hdh 
would now be hr more sinaoed oa the toad to constitatiopal reform. 
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would bo taken until after the 
Load Lao uttered a warning in regard to 
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la the Services at _ 
fu t ur e of the Serrioea. 


lively 

in regard to the position 
help feeling that there was considerable 
to act upon the unanimous declarations of the OoBwnfsrtoa without delay* 
The speaker pointed out that owing to the suspend and the tntotai 
eooditians of toe Services recruiting had praetleally dried np and i 
exodoe whs proceeding. A recruiting campaign was urgently needed 
He emphasised the danger of delay and aaid that the Government at 
a unique opportunity which might 





ha own 


Lord Oliviers* Reply. 

Laid OLIVIER amociated himself with all that Lord Lee had aid 
the Services* claims to consideration. Hie pointed out that while tb 
living of Europeans In India between 1914 mad 19ft wee at 
the avenge increase of pay of Be rri os mm— taking a man's pay 
period of service— was about 90 per eeat, and In the case of 1 
Service tb# increase was under ten per eeat. He 
to eervioe in India making the rise in the coot of living exceptionally 
to European and domiciled officers, e^edally too married ones. He aim 
the fall of the rupee. He mid that quite independently of any quehloo 
monte to the future locraitiug of the Services these Mbs seemed to Mi 
a claim for relief which no reasonable and just-minded man ooald, 
merits, repudiate and refuse. 

As regards the procedure in dealing with the 
Olivier mid that when the res er v a t ions were made in 

the Secretary of State's power to pam early orders on 

purport of the report was unknown to the Secretary of State or to the 
of India and it was a presumable con ti nge n cy that the report might contain 
mendations on which it would be expedient to take action snoosssMy In 
order of priority, as eras done in the earn of the Islington CommMon’o ie 
But when the Lee CommisBon submitted its report it became apparent that 
method of procedure would not be appropriate. 

Lord Olivier mid that he himeeif in Council and the Government of India 
accepted the Commission's view that its report must be treated a a a whole, 
oven apart from any qnurtiou of the claims or the position of the 
passing of urgent orders on any important recommendations could not bo 
on before the contents slJ implications of the Commisaian’s proposals as *a 
whole bad been fully considered. Lord Olivier emphasised the necessity for t 
examining the report and remarked that the fact that he had aooepted the view 
report must be treated as a whole could not in any way commit him In advanoe to 
aeceptinoe of every recommendation just as It stood. He must also 
recommendations would require priority of action when the time 
decisions. That task could not be carried out without does 
Government of India and, through the Government* of India, with* the 
Governments. The inves tig ation was being pushed on with " 
possible, but nobody knowing the magnitude of the 
that any Secretary of State who took tbs report at. all 
In a position to poos Anal orders on it as a whole within two 
might, therefore, be confid entl y said that no avoidable delay wouldhsue 
the orders were p ass ed within six msntho of the appearance of the rep 

promise of a discussion ja the A^cabbr. quite apart from Us great hay 

a constitutional point of vitw, would not be found to have afteotedthe Mo by 
which final ‘ 


bad 
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, The Commweion’s recommendations that their financial proposals should take 
effect from the beginning of the financial year 192a >25 should reassure all oonoernedthat 
they wonld not lose owing to the time necessarily allowed for a proper consideration of 
the report. Lord OiiTier emphasised that the India Office had lost no time before examin- 
ing the report and mentioned the special points on which attention had been concentrated. 
The first was in regard to recruiting for the Bervices. It had been dedided to 
suspend recruitment in England at present for the Educational, Agricultural and 
Yeterinary Services. The Government ofL India had stated their requirements as 
regards Engineers, the Forest Service and Ifche Geological Survey and selection 00 m- 
mittees had met or were meeting shortly to interview candidates. No difficulty was 
anticipated in obtaining them. There would be no suspension of the Indian Civil 
Service open competition in London, which would be held in August. The examination 
for the police had already been held. There was no reason to suppose that there 
would be any greater difficulty this year than last in securing the full number of 
recruits. In the second place it was necessary to explore thoroughly the legal 
•specks of the Commission** report so that the Secretary of State could satisfy himself 
that the recommendations and any corollary proposals to which they might lead 
could be carried out without the amendment of the Government of India 1 Act. 

Dealing with the situation in the Central Provinces and Bengal Lord Olivier said 
he understood that the Governor of Bengal proposed as soon as he could to reintro- 
duce the vote for the Minister's salaries and inspectorate, subject to the carrying 
out of the recommendations with regard to the retrenchment of the inspectorate and 
its transference to local bodies. The Viceroy and the Governors of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces were now considering whether the Governors should exercise their 
power to suspend or revoke the transfer of subjects. Lord Olivier was of opinion 
that it was a perfectly reasonable construction of the Government of India Act 
that a Governor might act in such a matter. In regard to the Punjab, Lord 
Olivier emphasised the Punjab Government's intention to maintain order while 
negleating no means of arriving at a speedy and equitable solution of controversial 
matters. 

Lord Olivier paid tribute to Mr. Das's character and said that Mr. Das appeared 
to be one of the many Indian publicists who were convinced that no advance could be made 
in the attainment of self-government except through organised force or secret methods 
aiming at outrage, in which connection they constantly pointed to the cases in 
Ireland and Ulster. 

Lord Cursoq (interrupting) asked whether Lord Olivier was giving his own opinions 
or the opinions o t someone else. 

Lord Olivier replied that he waB stating the invariable argument used by Indian 
politicians. 

Lord Cnrzon said that Lord Olivier was giving his own version of motives which he 
believed actuated a particular section of Indians witn a view to condoning Mr. Das's 
action. 

Lord Olivier denied that he was condoning the action of Mr. Das. 

Lord Curson said that he wanted Lord Olivier's own opinion, not his version on 
motives by which Indians were actuated. 

Lord Olivier suggested that Mr. Das believed it expedient that the British public 
should be a little frightened in regard to what might happen in India if his party's 
policy was not conceded. Mr. Gandhi and many of Mr. Das's own party had 
shown very lively indignation on the subject. It waB unnecessary for the British 
Government to assume au attitude of high moral condemnation of Mr. Das as a 
politician on this account. The operations of secret murder societies were detestable, 
but they were not in themselves a political force, nor did they ultimately strengthen 
•ny political party that dallied with them. The Labour 'Party had always 
condemned such forcible methods on ground of their foolishness and futility quite 
independently of their moral turpitude. Lord Olivier expressed the opinion that Mr. 
0. fi. Das and his associates had been under the delusion that Indian xevolutionariea 
eould have frightened the British Government out of their senses by bombing 
polioemen. They must already be beginning to recognise the political wisdom of 
the advice given by Mr. Bameay MacDonald, before he took office, to Indian 
politician! to stand aloof from such insane methods. The incident was only another 
ttmmple of. the political simplicity shown m Mr. Das's leadership in the Bengal 
Council. 
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.... Buying to Loid Mil Lord Olivier said he did not Intend to take any 
Da question was for the Government of India to decide. Lord Olivier emphasised 
the political fattiity of the methods of the Swarajist Party in the Bengal Legislative 
Connell and possibly elsewhere as a means of attaining their immediate ostensible 
■object. Referring to the inquiry into the working of the Reforms, Lord Olivier said that 
if the Committee found a defect which apparently could not be remedied by any 
amendment* of the Rules or of the Act, without an alteration of the constitution, then 
the question would arias as to whether any further steps should or ought to have 
been taken for dealing with the question whether any further constitutional advance 
would be contemplated. Then and then only would there arise the question as to in 
what way could each a question be dealt with. Referring to alternative suggestion* 
Lord Olivier said that His Majesty's Government had not reached any conclusion 
cn any of them. They recognised only the possibility that the result of the inquiry 
might impose on them the duty of coming to a conclusion with regard to whether er 
not steps should be taken to re-examine the constitutional position. That would 
be the position only if it was -proved to the satisfaction of the Qovernment of Xndia 
that there were certain defects or legitimate grounds for complaint in the operation 
of the Reforms which could not be redressed within the Act without some revision of its 
provisions. 


The House was at this stage adjourned and the debate was 
lesumed on the 31st July, when on the side of Government Lord 
Chelmsford who was the Labour Leader in the Lords made a long 
reply to the speech of Lord Curzon, the Leader of the Opposition. 
Chi the resumption of the debate — 


Lord HESTON expressed the opinion- that the new constitution had not so much 
failed or fallen short of reasonable expectation as that it had never been worked 
with any pretence to good-will by those for whom it was designed. There had been 
« growing belief in India that the latter no longer required England, and could 
be made self-supporting. There was a growing distrubt among some of our officials, 
which seemed due to the belief that Simla was giving too much time to small matters, 
and shutting its eyes on pressing and more important matters. The Government 
would best serve the interests of pe&ce and leal progress, if they made it abundantly 
dear that the policy adopted by Parliament would be pursued in* all essentials. It 
was our duty to heip the party of common-sense in India to the uttermost to their 
duty, to set themselves to carry out their duties, and to prove their fitness to 
undertake the responsibility that was offered to them. 


Lord INCHCAPE said that he bad not proposed to intervene in the debate, bnt 
Lord Lee in a speech last week had asked him whether as a purely business pro- 
position, split from any philanthropby, he had increased the emoluments of his various 
to India compared to those before the war. He now re) lied that young men 
now went out in their business on emoluments considerably higher than those before 
the war. The expenses of Em opes ns in India bad greatly increased during the last 
ten or fifteen years, both in the way of food, servants* wages, clothing and railway 
fores. He was free to admit that the passage rates of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company were higher than before the war owing to the great 
increase to the running costs. The conditions of life of his Euiopean employees to 
India, living mostly in presidency towns, were altogether different and for more 
agreeable than those of the bulk of men in the Civil Service. The latter were 

Often banished for long periods to' the jungle where the amenities of life were 

to a great extent absent with very little European society and sometimes none, where 
was no electric light and no electric fans and very limited areas to the 
of decent roads, where supplies of good quality were difficult to get When 

pplies could be obtained the cost wm far greater than in tbs trad tog centre* 

toir wivee bad to beer the hsTdsbipe of this banishment in a way which only 
British women did. They bad to suffer to health, loee their leaks, see their children 
pels and pining through the long hot weather, and they bad to tadure separations 
ten between love for their husbands and for their children. Those of us who had 
nent twenty or twenty-five years to the Plains with the thumometer at anything 
ms S5 to 100 during eight months of the year, know what it was to go through 
a long Indian day. He oould assure such people that a benevolent sympathy an 
the p art of commercial employers did exist. They were not tied by any htoe-bound 
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miglrt^venfcure to say r^Isw^ 

Aids those who ground out their aom. 



The committee over which he hid presided list jeer mode proposes for a re- 
duction of expenditure in India, but made no suggestion to rednoe the 
of Europeans in the virions hranohes of Government service. He believed , the m 
ductionstfaey did propose had been curried n^pmctteellj in their entirety and the 
ftDMBom of the ooontij were now on a sound Tiesis, and India, he was creditably 
Inf ffww i xi, was able to bahtooe her budget and lento something to the good. He said 
tfiiyf- fa the service of the Government of India were no men, to fur eg 
his experience went, who were more loyal, mom devoted, abler, more bard-workhm 
or who had a higher eense of duty than the Europeans in all hranohes of the 
Mrviee of the Government of India. They had accepted the stalled Reforms in 
the very best spirit It would be a fatal blunder, he mid, , if we fail to treat 
them with consideration. If we did that, we should not retain thm, We would 
not get the beet brains and the highest olaes of men to go to India— not only 
to the Civil Service proper, but to all other brandies. Ho entirely agreed with 
Lord Lee that the time had ooose to improve the emefaneense of lampoon Horn a 
menu of all classes if they were |p» wac abeolxtrij emeatialj'to retain and attmat 
the right type of men to -enable them to carry on the great and unselfish work 
with which they were entrusted of governing and adadniaterheg and developing the 
Indian Dependency. 

In his humble Judgment, it would be some time yet before India wood be 
able by herself to carry on the development of the country by mesas of roads, 
railways^ canals, irrigation, affsrestatioo, sanitation, water-mpply and the like for 
which at present the country was entirely indebted to the British. It would ho 
many long days before India would he able to govern herself to the advantage of 
her dumb millions, and hundred and one diversified races and creeds. If the 
authority of the Civil Services was undermined, then woe betide the country. (Cheers). 
Murder, riot and rapine weald be ranpant. end, as even the late Lord ilorley said 
some yean ago, remove the supremacy of the British Raj from India and tbs 
population would be at each other's throats. (Chews). 

Lord HARRIS said that the idea that the Hindus and the Ifahomedans were 
going to sit down like Ron and lamb was a complete delusion. They had to tell 
the Indians in plainest fc-rms that they were incapable of governing themselves and 
protecting themselves from extenal aggression and internal tumult. He was not 
thinking of the interests of merchants, but solely of the masses of Indians who 
would be subjected to discomfort, brutality and tumult if the Britiahere h es it ate d 
in their task. 


Lord AM PTHILL said that the only way to anticipate the dreadful necessity of 
using armed force that would otherwise before long inevitably arise in India was to 
make it elrer that we intended to govern, and support and uphold all those rightly 
exercising Imperial authority. The Imperial Government should clearly, explicitly and 
unequivocally declare its intention to a there to the letter of the Act of 1919, especially 
the most explicit conditions of Section 41. 


Lord PKNTLAND suggested that it should be carefully considered whether the 
electors for the different elected bodies were serving their purpose In truly r e pre sen t" 
ing the opinion of India. If the interests of the intelligentsia undaly outweighed 
agricultural and provincial interests in the Legislative Assembly, that might weu ha 
examined within the limits of the promt constitution. Also, while a. strong 
Central Government should be maintained, it was of great importance to do every- 
thing possible within these limits to stake Indiana feel it was their own Qomrnmen* 
that they were net shut off; and that we were acting aa guarantee* m a int a inin g 
tha Central Gover nme nt for orderly progrere towards full responsible government. 

A good deal had been heard about mkgoverament and the dlfkulty of g over n - 
Mt in the Central Provinces and Bengal, but nothing of the provinces to which 
the Reforms Ind been worked with credit and in which them sn eubrt auti a l 
of an honest and loyal retention to work the Reform* and a couhkmhte 
of sound sense sad political judgment had been shown. 


The whole of India was m 
r intellectual adv 


9 same level of 
and he asked 


too late to 
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ne cgals that. It the Government of India was to guide and none India to a 
fuller realisation of self-government, rarely it. was reasonable that the provinces 
wldoh worked the machine well should be given opportunities of an extension of 
the area of that work with proper safeguards. He concluded by saying that it 
was impossible to take other than a hopeful view of things iu India. 

Marquess CUBZON Said that he was glad to note that Lord Olivier considered 
Lord JLee's proposals regarding concessions to Civil Servants as moderate and reason- 
able. Lord Carson paid a warm tribute to the loyalty and the efficiency of the 
Servioe, and asked why, since Lord Olivier admitted that the matter was urgent 
he did not deal with it immediately. Lord Cur son did not gather from the debate 
that there was an accurate appreciation of the seriousness of the situation in India. He 
dwelt upon the oase of Bengal, and referred ironically to Lord Olivier's description of 
Mr. C. U, Das last week as a saintly man. He declared that the “noble ' ideals of Mr. Das 
consisted in leading a party whose avowed object was to reduoe the British Government 
to oontfcmpt, and render all foreign Governments in India impossible; and openly to 
condone the crime of political murder. He asserted that Lord Olivier's incautious language 
would encourage a repetition of acts of violence, and told that when there was a 
recrudescence of that trouble, as there might he shortly, then the speech of Lord Olivier 
would be pointed to as showing the only way these people could get what they desired. 
Lord Curson quoted a telegram to a London newspaper from India, stating it is unneces- 
sary to dot the “ I's ” of a communication sent by the Governor-General to the Tress on 
Friday, in which His Excellency denies that the Government of India was consulted 
about the suggestion that Mr. C. Das should visit England. 

Lord Olivier asked what was meant by dotting the “ I's " f 

Lord Cur son said it appeared that the Governor-General thought it necessary to send 
i communication to the Press. 

Lord Olivier replied that if Lord C arson wished to make anything of that, it was 
f him to say what was meant by dotting the M I’s," 

Lord Curson answered that it appeared, if the newspaper correspondent was correct, 
.hat tbe Government of India was rather alarmed at the suggestion of Mr. Das coming 
acre at present with a view to consulting the Secretary of State. 

Lord Olivier said there was no foundation for such a suggestion. 

Lord Curson : “ Then I am surprised that the Government of India has gone out of 
Its way to deny it." Turning to the situation in the Central Provinces and in Bengal, 
Cjbrd Curson said that Lord Olivier seemed to think that all that had to be done was 
lor the Government to deal with the matter by executive decree. But, if that action took 
place there, it would take place elsewhere, and the whole scheme of the Reforms 
broke down entirely. 11 We have given India," he said, “ a large and generous scheme of 
reforms. We cannot go back. We must endeavour to make it succeed not only in 
•he provinces where it has already partially succeeded, but in other provinces. He appealed 
x> the Government to stand firm and cay how far they were willing to go and not to 
re-cmbark on a policy of drift which was a policy net merely of despair, but of 
lestraction. 


Lord CHELMSFORD replied on behalf of the Government. He began by expressing 
his intention of telling the plain unvarnished tale regarding the Various issues and of 
jiving the House information regarding the attitude of Government on four points; 
Tint, the Lee report ; second, the working of the reformed constitution ; third, the 
ustivities of the revolutionaries; and fourth, the situation in the Punjab. Lord 
Jhelnrfctd enumerated a series of misfortunes which had dogged all attempts to deal 
with the problem of the Services, notably, the outbreak of the War and the delay 
9wing to his mistake regarding the treatment of the examination of the Islington Report 
»t a time when he (Lord Chelmsford) had only lalely arrived in India. He pointed out, 
aowever, that he had profited by his experience later in connection with the Holland report, 
ind Immediately directly canvassed the Provincial Governments had after that despatched 
Sovenuoent office at Home to get the Secretary of State's sanction to what the Government 
A India had determined. Lord Chelmsford said that he urged Lord Olivier to 
mdeavour to get a similar expeditious form used • regarding tbe Lee Report. 


sport as so 
. owned to c 
ilaied that, 


incidentally that Lord Peel did not pretend to regard the Lee 
that we must accept it in every jot and tittle, Lord Chelmsford 
of the slowness of working of tu Government of India and no- 
ma compared the staffing of. a great department- in India with a 
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pert departmutt te Whitehall cue wontoed how any work ooold really be got through. 
One wee amaafri rt the s toisucy of the work done by the 'greet deportment* 
to ladle. 

Xrted Chelmsford than traced the evolution of the Reforms, which were the logical 
o ateome of Lord Macaulay's famous Minute nearly a century ego leading in the 
pwtorin a q r Magee to the Voriey-Minto Reforms, which merely created a body of 
powerlew critics, subsequently iwcessvtsring sip introduction of responsibility — -since it 
wee obviously tepmatUe to go straight from^the Morley-Minto into full Self-govern- 
men*. Responsibility was the basis of the gredt announcement of August, 1917, after 
which diarchy had become absolutely inevitable. 

Lord Chelmsford was prepared to argue Lord Corson's contention that the 
system had broken down. 

He declared that they did not bear anything of the working of the constitution 
in other provinces than the Central Provinces and Bengal of which they had heard 
so much that afternoon, because, whatever difficulties arose in those other provinces, 
they were inseparable from introduction of responsibility. The whole object of offering 
responsibility was also to afford an opportunity of making mistakes ; so he might 
say that, with the exception of the Central Provinces and Bengal, on the whole the 
constitution was working. 

Even in the case of the Central Provinces the constitution embodied in an 
Act of Parliament was working. Lord Chelmsford regretted the operation of safeguards 
in the Central Provinces, but safeguards were intended to see the administration 
carried on, even though the constitutipn in its wider form was not carried on. 

He declared that not a dissimilar position characterised the situation in Bengal. 
As regards the question whether the position in Bengal was only legal, under the 
theory of emergency, Lord Chelmsford reminded their Lordships of what Lord 
Olivier said the other day, because the matter could not be left where it stood and 
Government must explore how far it was possible to meet the situation, even if it 
continued. Lord Chelmsford endorsed the passage in Lord Peel’s speech last week 
to the effect that if Indian politicians had diverted one tenth of "the energies they 
had shown in obstructing the constitution, India would now be far more advanced 
on the road of constitutional reform. 

Dealing with the activities of the Revolutionaries Lord Chelmsford said that it 
was the policy of the British Government to leave full discretion to the Government 
on the spot to enfoce the law ; and the British Government would support them in 
action they felt it necessary to take in quelling the revolutionary movement. The 
policy of Government at the present time as regards India could not be better 
expressed than in the first two paragraphs of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's letter of 
January 6, published on January 26. otflj MS — ffbj M 
fffi^Lord Chelmsford added that he wished it was sufficiently realised here how 
difficult it was at this distance from India to form a Bound judgment on some 
problems like those raised by the ntterance of Mr. C. R. Das, which bad been so 
often quoted in that House. Viscount Peel might form an inference from facts 
before him, and Lord Olivier might from another from what was before him. But 
the truth was that, when it came to policy, the only people capable of forming a 
correct inference were the people on the spot with all the facts before them. As 
regards the criticism of the early days of Non-co-operation that Government took 
no step to deal with it, Lord Chelmsford said they had got clear advice that there 
was no sound ground for a prosecution, and the Government could not afford to 
foil if it instituted proceedings. He pointed cut the impossibility of publishing the 
nature of the ad vice they had received. They therefore felt it wise to leave the 
matter to the full discretion of the Government of India. 

On the subject of the Punjab, Lord Chelmsford read the reply Lord Olivier 
desired to make to Lord Peel’s question whether one of the reasons for the failure 
of the Birdwood Committee was that the Sikhs made it a condition of assenting to 
the proposals that the Maharaja of Nabha should be restored to his State. Lord 
Olivier desired to say that it was trne that in an early stage of negotiations some 
difficulty was expsrienoed about the Shrine Committee’s public abandonement of the 
Nabha agitation, but it did not appear that that was the desired factor in the final 
stages* Laid Chelmsfor d dwelt upon the utmost consideration which Government 
kad paid to the Sikhs’ religious susceptibilities and anxiety to avoid anything 
touching die religi o n s aspect, but the Government of the Punjab and the Government 
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of India were determined to enforce order and peaceful security. He deeland that 
it would be hard to expect Sir Malcolm Hailey at peeent to lannoh out in any 
direction which should be widely different from that pursued by hie predeoeseor 
until he had held the mine tor a longer time, but the policy remained to maintain 
order and peaceful security by consistent application of the law, while neglecting 
no means of reaching an equitable solution. 

Lord Chelmsford concluded by reading the first two paragraphs of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald's famous letter to the M Hindu '* and stated that the whole letter, 
although written before Mr. M ao Don a i d came into office, embodies the whole 
substance of the policy of the British Government. 

Lord FEEL wound up the debate. He declared that L ord Olivier's statement had 
disturbed the Government of India from the fact that he took the unusual course 
of issuing a communique through the Press regarding consultation with Mr. C. R. 
Das. He pointed out that it was not necessary for the whole of the Lee Report 
to be carried out at the same time, and he urged Lord Olivier to deal with 
some pledges immediately* without waiting until tbe whole reforms were carried out. 
That would have an admirable effect on the Services themselves, as an earnest 
that reforms were to be carried out as a whole. 

He concluded by saying that he was unable honestly to say that the reply 
was satisfactory on may points, but he did not propose to press for papers. 

The motion was thereupon withdrawn. 
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Soon after this hlstorio debate Parliament was adjourned for the* 
sommer recess. On July 28th only a few questions were asked, hot 
an important announcement was made regarding the East Africa Parlia- 
mentary Commission. 

East Africa Parlfixnentary Commission. 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. H. THOMAS, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Rhys intimated that the Parliamentary Commission to visit East 
Africa would consist of : 

Major the Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, Conservative M. P. for Stafford 
and late Undersecretary for the Colonies ; Major A. G. Church, D. 
S. O.f LaW Member for Leayton, and Mr. F. C. Linfield, Liberal 
Member few Bedford. 

The Members of the Commission were to embark at Southampton 
on the 15th August, and visit Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Kenya in the order named. The terms of reference were : 

“ To visit Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Kenya with a view to obtaining as much information as possible in 
the time available on all subjects covered by the terms of reference to 
the East Africa Committee, and to report to the Secretary of State on 
any facts which they may consider have a bearing on the above 
matters” 

The Colonies Committee 

On August 4th another important statement was made by Mr. 
Thomas. By the end of July the members of the Government of Indiu 
Colonies Committee had concluded their labours and submitted their 
recommendations to the Cabinet. The final decision of the Cabinet on 
the recommendations of this Committee was announced by Mr. Thomas 
as follows : — 

Mr. MILLS asked whether the Secretary of State for Colonies was . 
in a position to make a statement with regard to the representationa 
recently made to him on oertain matters affecting Indians in Kenya by 
the Indian Colonies Committee. 

Mr. THOMAS replying said : I will take the subjects in the order 
raised by the Committee. 

(1) Immigration : My position is that if the danger ever arises of 
such an influx of immigrants of whatever class, race, nationality, or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the economic interests of the 
natives, I hold myself entirely free to take any action which may be 
neoessary. The conflicting statistics, which had been laid before me, 
have not enabled me to reach a definite conclusion as regards the 
extent of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps will be taken to- 
create a statistical department to obtain accurate information with regard 
to the persons of all races arriving in or departing from Kenya. 
Meanwhile, the Kenya Immigration Ordinance would not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise : I have given oareful consideration to the representations 
in favour of a common roll, but I am not prepared to resist the 
conclusion arrived at in the Command Paper (I) 1922 and of July 1923 
that "in the special oiroumstanoes of Kenya with four diverse communities, 
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each of which will ultimately require electoral repi esentation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure fair representation of eaoh 
and all of these communities/* 

(3) Highlands: I consider the Secretary of State for Colonies has 
no alternative but to continue the pledges, expressed or implied, which 
had been given in the past, and I can hold out no hope of the policy in 
the Highlands being reconsidered. 

(4) Lowlands : It was proposed to reserve the area in the Lowlands 

for agricultural immigrants from India. The Committee made it plain 
that it is averse from any reservation of land for any immigrant race. 

Subject to. that it is suggested that before the applications for land in 

the Lowland areas are invited, an opportunity should be taken of 
sending an officer experienced in the Indian settlement and agricultural 
methods to report on the areas. At present any consideration of the 
matter is in suspense ponding the receipt from the Colony of the 

reports from the native and agricultural points of view on the areas 

in question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS- OCTOBER 1924 . 

Parliament was then adiourned for the long summer recess on 
August 7th till the 30th September. In October the House had only 
a few days of sensational sitting during which the Labour Government wjb 
defeated by the Conservative-Liberal combination and Mr. MacDonald 
at once decided to appeal to the country. Parliament was accordingly 
dissolved on October 9th pending the General Election on the 29th. 
The following questions were asked and answered in the House of 
Commons immediately before the dissolution of Parliament : 

On October 6th, Sir Charles YATE asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention bad been drawn to an article headed 
“ Working Women murdered by Imperialism, British Rule in India/* 
which appeared in the Communist organ, the “Workers Weekly/’ on 
September 12, 1924 ; and whether be had instructed the Direotor of 
Public Prosecutions to institute proceedings against this journal. 

Mr. DAVIS: The article referred to had not previously been 
brought to my notice but I urn making inquiries. 

Sir C. YATE : Has the Hon. Gentleman realised that British rule 
in Indito has nothing whatever to do with this case, and that the article 
in question is simply an incentive to people in this country! 

Mr. DAVIS: I hope the Hon. and Gallant Member will allow me 
to see the article in the first place. 

Salaries of Bengal Ministers. 

Sir Charles YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
if he was able to make an official statement as to the. position at 
present, obtaining in the Bengal Legislative Council ox the vote for the 
salaries of the Ministers and of the consequent resignation of such 
Ministers. 
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Mr. RICHARDS : The position is that the Governor is himself 
temporarily administering the Transferred Snlpeots noder the provisions 
of "the Transferred Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rales framed. 
qp4er Section 53 (3) of the Government of India Act 

Mr. THURTLE then asked him whether his attention had been drawn 
to letters recently published purportin gpp be facsimiles of letters written 
by Ministers of the Bengal Conneili match letters indicated the existence 
of oorraption and jobbery in connexion with the afftirs of the Bengal 
Connoil and whether he proposed to take any action in the matter. 

Mr. RICHARDS : I have seen an Indian newspaper containing what 
apparently purports to be a oopy of a letter from an ex-Minister of 
the Bengal Government. Mr. Fuzlul Huq, to whom the authorship of 
the alleged letter is imputed has; according tc Press reports, stated in 
the Bengal Council that he never wrote any such letter, that the letter 
is not genuine, and that it purports to be addressed to a gentleman 
who does not exist. 

Lee Recommendations. 

Sir Charles YATE asked if it is now proposed to bring the re* 
commendations of the Lee Commission into operation without further 
delay; and whether these recommendations wiU be adopted in full 
including those relating to the Medical Service. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not yet in a position to make any state* 
ment on this subject. My noble friend the Secretary of State is still 
in correspondence with the Government of India on oertain points, and 
both he and that Government are desirous that orders on the Report 
should be issued with the least possible delay. 

British Garrison in India. 

Sir C. YATE drawing attention to the fact that the Distriot Magistrate 
of Shahjahanpur was compelled to apply for British troops to quell the 
Hindu’Muslim disturbances, contended that the reduction of British troops 
was below the pre-war figure and it prevented their meeting all demands 
for assistance to quell internal disturbances. Therefore he asked for a 
reconsideration of the question of reductions in the strength of the 
British Garrison in India by the Defence Committee and the authori- 
ties concerned. 

Mr. RICHARDS did not accept as a fact the suggestion that the 
British troops in Iudia were inadequate and said that this was not supported 
by the information in his possession. He answered the question of 
reoonsideration of reductions in the negative. 

Depressed Classes and Swaraj. 

Ou October 9th, replying to Sir C. Yate, Mr. RICHARDS said that he 
was aware that there had been resolutions aud addresses by representatives of 
the Depressed classes in India drawing attention to the incessant demand 
for Swand by the higher castes, pointing out the danger that if Swaraj 
was unduly accelorated the last hopes of throwing off the burden of oast# 
domination would be extinguished, and urging an investigation of the 
oonditions of the submerged classes. Mr.' Riohards added that he was not 
aware whether the committee then in India enquiring into the 
working of the Government of India Act regarded the consideration of 
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mA iffiili sdKn Mi ioofi. Ho said that the question would bo 
luiarmd to item. 

Sir CL TATS drew attention to the addreos to the Vioeroy by the 
AB-India YliraVanuan liberal Federation praying for its representation., 
in the /Lo—a nMy uni the' Councils, and naked what waa being done in 
tint c o nn ect i on. 

Mr. RICHARDS replied woukl be premature to make a rtatement 
on that sulgeot pending tt# enquiry then proceeding into the working 
•of the preeent constitution. 

On the aamo day Sir Phillip RICHARDSON drew attention to the fact 
that Indian aervioe ofioera enjoyed a smaller increase of pensions in respect 
•of the increased coat of living than British offioers compared with 1919, and 
asked whether both the services would be placed on the same footing in 
that respect. Mr. RICHARDS replied that Lord Olivier in considering the re- 
duction of the Indian service military pensions was taking into account 
the fact that the inoreaoo in 1919 on account of the oost of living was 
not uniformly the same in both the servioes. 


The New Parliament-^ Conservative Government. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— DECEMBER 1024 
The Labour Government came to an end in Novembr 1924. In 
ihe General Election held on the 29th October the Conservatives 
were returned in a vast majority; 398 Conservatives against 151 
Labour and only 40 Liberals. The new Tory Government with 
Mr. Baldwin at the head came into office in November 1924. Lord Birken- 
head became the new Secretary of State for India, and Lord Winter- 
ton again came baok after a year as the Indian Undersecretary. 

Parliament opened on December 2nd. The sittings of the new Par 
liament before the Christmas vacation were very brief and were mainly 
•occupied with the debate on the King’s Address, the policy of the new 
Government, and the Egyptian tangle which had then come to a crisis. 
Indian questions were asked on the 15th December and were mainly 
directed on the Lee recommendations and the Bengal arrests. 

On Dec. 11th, Mr. GATES called attention to the grievances of the 
Indian recruited European officers of the Engineering Service and wanted to 
know what they were going to get in the way of overseas pay, leave conditions 
and all the rest of it. Will the Government adopt paragraph 50 of 
the Riport to give effect to these suggestions! Lord WINTERTON 
said that memorials from the offioers concerned were already under 
consideration at the India Office. Moreover, he said members of the 
Indian service of Engineers were having their salaries raised by Rs. 75 per 
mensem, as reoommended by the Commission. 

On the 10th Colonel FREMANTLE inquired about the Medical Services 
end the share they were hoping to get Mr. Wardlaw MILNE backed 
him up, and toget her they i nsisted on the urgency of this part of 
the case. Lord WIHTEKTON did his best to reassure them on the 
point. No decision had yet been reaohed, he said, but he hinted 
that a favourable outcome may be expected from the consideration which 
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was being given to this aspect of the matter. Bat this did not 
satisfy the hon. members who represent the Services. They wanted the 
Government to fix the earliest possible dote for the introduction of the 
legislation which was necessary to carry out the various recommendations 
of the Commission, and they urged that an official announcement tfkmld 
be made about the medical branches to enable these to be inchded in 
the Bill. Lord WINTERTON told taam that a derision would be reached 
early in the ooming year, an announcement would he made when 
Parliament re-assembled after the Christmas holidays, and the legislation 
required would be introduced early in the sesrion. 

Col. WEDGWOOD then asked : How much will it all cost ? 
“About £700,000 a year/’ answered the Under-Secretary in his most 
nonchalant manner. Of course, he added, the estimate was a rough 
one. It may be more and it may be less. It depends on the rate 
of exchange. The Colonel also urged that full opportunity should be 
given for discussion. 

Debate on the Bengal Ordinance 

Questions on the Bengal arrests under the new Ordinance were 
first asked on the 1 5th December. Messrs Scurr and Thurtie, Labor 
M.Ps., asked the Undersecretary if people detained under the new 
Ordinance would be given a public trial. Earl Winterton replied that 
Government had no intention of trying them. Mr. Lansbury asked if 
there was any limit to the time a man might be detained without 
trial. Earl Winterton replied that there was no limit under the regulation 1 

On December 17th, replying to Sir Frank Nelson who tried to 
raise the bogey of European murders in India, Earl Winterton detailed 
the number of suoh murders as being 16, and mere attacks on Euro- 
peans 22 since Jauuary 1st, 1923. These figures included 8 killed and 
3 attacked on the N.W. Frontier in attacks on officers in duty etc, as 
well as political offences. Inspite of this however there was a large 
volume of Labour opinion in the House against the lawlessness of the 
Bengal Ordinance though it was the Labour Government which was 
responsible for the new policy in India. 

On December 19th. Mr. SCURR moved for the adjournment of the 
House to draw attention to the Bengal Ordinance. He said that special 
legislation of this kind had not really achieved the ' object which the 
Government had desired. He did not wish to say a word to encourage 
assas sin ation or terrorism but he expressed the opinion that Government's 
action would encourage both. He understood that the only charge against 
the Chief Executive Offioer of the Calcutta Corporation was that he 
had attended a meeting at whioh there was talk of criminal conspiracy. 
Mr. Das had also attended the meeting but was not arrested. Surely 
attendance at a meeting did not prove that anyone had anything 
to do with conspiracy. The whole effect of the regulations at present was 
to stir up every considerable anti-British feeling in India. 

He urged the Secretary of State for India to bring his influence 
to bear on the Government of India to alter their . policy and take a 
wiser course as outlined by one of the most distinguished Governors, 
Lord WilUngdon, in his speech at the Colonial Institute on 9th Deoember 
which dcaexvcd a most serious consideration. Such advance as outlined 
in that speeoh would lead to cessation of these ideas of terrorism and 
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anarchy* Ha did not want the tragedy of treand to arise in India. 
India wa» at presen t at cross roads. The policy followed should be one 
which would make our name great throughout centuries, but the policy of 
repression meant that India would go from us and would be our enemy. 

Earl "WINTERTON in hie reply agreed that the question had graat 
importance. Mr. Seurr was Tory oour&geous in raising this matter ae he 
had done in view of the responsibility of the late Government in this 
matter. Mr Scurrs view wae wholly mistaken. Evidently. Mr. Seurr 
had not sufficiently realised the gravity of the situation confronting the 
Government of India when the Ordinance was promulgated* Mr. Seurr 
would be the last person in the House to sympathise with the real 
motives and methods of persons against whom the Ordinance was directed. 
Mr. Scurfs kindness and humanity strikingly contrasted with the dark and 
sinister influences which existed for some time past in certain quarters 
in Bengal against which this exceptional weapon was directed. 

The policy, he continued, which was decided by the Govt, of India and 
the Government of Bengal had been fully accepted by Lord Olivier. He 
expressed the opinion that Mr. Seurr would not accuse Lord Olivier 
of undue pricipitaucy. The charge that the Ordinance had encouraged 
terrorism was vory serious and should not be made against either 
the late or the present Secretary of State of India. It was utterly 
false and might have far-reaching effects in India and might lead 
people of slender intelligence there to believe that there was a 
responsible body of opinion in England which believed that the Govern- 
ment should not take obvious steps to deal with terrorism and 
intimidation with which if they had not dealt they would gravely fail 
in their duty. He hoped that Mr. Seurr would consider the propriety 
oi withdrawing his charge. Earl Winterton said that Lord Brikenhead 
had accept od Lord Olivier’s decision after most careful consideration 
and pointed out that ljord Willi ngi Ion’s speech h .d nothing to do with the 
Ordinance but he mo roly made general remarks on the Government of India. 

Mr. .Seurr interposed and said that if the policy outlined by 
Lord Willingdori was adopted, it would make ordinances unnecessary. 

Earl Winterton, dealing further with the ordinances, pointed out that 
where there was reasonable . certainty that the witnesses would come 
Cor ward with a sense of security and that conviction would follow, 
then prosecutions could bo held under the ordinary law, but where 
there was strong presumption that the witnesses would be intimidated 
and murdered, there could be no recourse to trial in the ordinary 
courts. Earl' Winterton gave examples of ceses of treatment of 
witnesses which, he said, were certainly uot going to recur if the 
Government of India and the Imperial Government could prevent it. 
He cited inhr ali the Aliporo Conspiracy a'd Calcutta Bomb Gases in 
which there was murder of witnesses. Earl Winterton repeated that Lord 
Olivier was just as much responsible as Lord Birkenhead. He was 
not prepared to shirk responsibility. 

The statement tbit repression never solved any problem ( was 
u eaningless. He -agreed that raoro repression seldom if ever alloyed 
onKtrary political imitation, ♦•veu when it took the extremist form, but 
as the Viceroy hvl clearly shown, these exceptional weapons were not 
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being need against inch agitation; but the Government would fail in 
its duty if it did not rigorously repress methods of murder and 
terrorism with bombs and revolvers. He paid a tribute to the servants 
of the King Emperor, both Indian and European in Bengal, especially 
the police, for oarrying out their duties splendidly despite difficulties. 

Col WEDGWOOD said he hath| coercion, but he hated terrorism 
more. He thought his friends of the Home Rule movement in India 
must realise that the cause he and they had at heart was being plaoed 
in perilous jeopardy. He knew that the Swarajist Party was not 
connected with the physical force of the fanatics but if the former had 
influence over the latter, they should make it clear to them that the 
cause of Indian democracy depended on the absence of terrorist crime 
in Bengal. 

The discussion was then wound up by Mr. THURTLE, who . flatly 
oharged the Government of India with using Regulation III and the 
new Ordinance for the purpose of crippling the legitimate activity of the 
Swarajist Party, citing the fact that most of the office-bearers and other 
prominent leaden arrested had been taken under Regulation III which 
provided for no trial at all, as evidence supporting this view. Much 
to the annoyanoe of Lord Winterton, he likened the arrests under 
Regulation III to the Bastille imprisonments which took place in France 
in pre-Revolution days under the system of “ lettres de cachet. 11 

This closes Parliamentary proceedings on India up to the end 
of 1924. 
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The Labour Party fit tbe Bengal Ordinance. 

The adjournment motion in the House oi Common* no doubt fell 
through, hot a speoial meeting o! the British Committee on Indian aflaira 
was held at the House of Commons on the 17th December lor the purpose 
of considering a resolution on the Bengal Ordinance o! which Mr. Ernst 
Thurtle, M. P., had given notion. Mr. George Lansbury, M. P., Resided 
over a large attendance, whioh included Lord Olivier and a number of 
members of Parliament, chiefly drawn from the Labour Party. 

Mr. Thurtle’s original resolution was a simple but a strong protest 
against the . Ordinance in question, supplemented by a demand that' the 
persons arrested should be brought to trial without delay according to 
the ordinary process of the- law. 

It was felt by most of those present, however, after hearing the 
views of Lord Olivier, that a more reasoned statement oi the 
Committee’s objections to the new repressive policy should ho plaoed 
on record. In course' of the discussion, the late S e cretar y oi 
State defended the Ordinance as necessary. He draw a difei not io n, 
however, between this measure and Regulation HI of 1818, whisk he 
agreed was out of place in any civilised country. Ho wee also disposed 
to admit that the Ordinance ifeelf was objectionable on general grounds, 
though ho asked them- to remember that the need for it arose out of 
cfeonmataneM which were she very objectionable. Evidently the whole 
business woe very distasteful to him, and he only gene hie consent 
rohwtsntly on the advice of the Viceroy end Lord Lytton who wore 
both men, he said, of a liberal outlook, who would never recommend 
repression without substantial cause. The situation, ho said, which led 
to the Ordinance waa abnormal ; they were left with no alternative hot 
the expedient to which they had resorted. Lord Olivier deeply regretted 
that such a necessity should have arisen, But he felt that the duty of 
assenting to the Ordinance was forced upon them by eirefeuatanoas 
Beyond their control. 

Withdrawal Demanded. 

The meeting gave full weight to the case advanced by Lord Olivier 
and discussed it pro and eon for about an hour and a half. Ultimately, 
after various amendments had been considered, a radotue in the 
feBowwg terms waa, oa the motion of Mr. Thurtle, adopted * nem eon — 
"That this Committee, whilst firmly of opinion that organisation* advo- 
cating physical force can never secure Swaraj for the people of 
India, and whQe disapproving and condemning sash orgsnisotiw, 
fe aoverthelese of opinion that sock a dangerous and extraordinary 
me a sur e as the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance of 1984, whioh 
in volve * a direct invasion upon individual liberty, should not him 
been enacted without tbe sanction of the Indian Legislator*. Hie 
Coasaattee t he r e for e urges the immediate, withdrawal of the OnH- 
sum mid dm trial, if neoeanry, and in aecordanoe with the 
ord in ary law, of dm persons detained under ft. 

“This Committee farther urges that Regulation III of 1818, which givas the 
Govt, powers of arresting and confining persons ene p oc t o d of pnhHo 
erimeo without w ar r a nts , srithout trials, and without atatonmnt of nor 
sons for such arrest and '■or lament, shouts be forthw i th withdrawn/ 



Indians in the Dominions & Colonies. 

This subject has bean pretty exhaustively dealt with in the laet 
two issues ol the hegisUr (1923 Vd. J|I. pp. 328-463 & 1924 Vol. I. 
pp. 297—372). Nothing very important Or momentous has ooourred sinoe 
then exeept the passage of the oft-related Natal Boroughs Ordinance 
and the extinction, albiet for the time being, of the Kenya Immi g ration Bill. 

The Colonies Committee 

This last uhievement stands to the credit of the Indian Colonies 
Committee. This Committee, it will be remembered, was appointed by the 
Government of India early in 1924 to confer with the Colonial Office, 
London, in the matter of the polioy laid down in the famous White 
Paphr on Kenya issued in July 1923 (see I. A.. R. 1923 Vol. II, 
p. 863). It was presided over by Mr. Hope Simpson, M. P., and the 
members were Messrs. Bangachariar and K. C. Roy- of the Assembly 
and H. H. Aga KbaD, Sir Benjamin Robertson, Sir K. G. Gupta 
and others. As originally settled at the Imperial Conference (ibid, 
p. 384). by Dr. Sapru, in agreement with (he other represen- 
tatives except South Africa, the Committee was to have visited 
Kenya and other places and discussed the matter personally with the 
men on the spot in case of disagreement. But what actually took 
place was that the Committee left India in March 1924 and began 
work in England sometime in April. It held thirty meetings and had 
three conferences with Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, and one 
with the Colonial office at which the Indian viewpoint waa presented 
and problems to be solved were diaoossed. Them work, the nature of 
which was kept a secret, waa completed on July 14 and the Indian 
members left England a few days after. The visit to Kenya 
had to be abandoned, for the Kenya administration plainly told the 
Colonial office that they would not let the Committee touch the 
soil of Kenya, come what may. The extraordinary speech of Governor 
Coryndon in opening the Kenya Legislative Council in Jaly 1924 waa a clear 
incitement of the White population to defend at any cast (be Devo nshi re 
policy adumbrated in the White Paper of 1923. Governor Coryndon in 
fact asked the Whitea "to be prepared” for any contingency. He 
misrepresented the Colonial Secretary as having eonf rated tbe decisions 
of the White Paper when in reality Mr. Thomas had said that the 
‘ polioy of the uplift of the African which xaa£Ukp the White Paper 
was one to whioh he paid the greatest importance’. Bat, of course, 
however tactfully Mr. Thomas may eonoh hie statement under the 
oucumstaneu, the Colonials . knew for certain which way the' Labor 
Secretary would bend if matters wen brought to a head. The fiual 
decision of the Colonial Offios on the Kenya poRey was, however, 
announced by Mr. Secretary Thomas on August 7th in the Home of 
Commons (see p. 321). The net result of On labours of the Colonies 
Committee Wae undoubtedly to kill the Immigration BOl (sea Vol. I. 
P> 306), but in other respects the Indian grisnnese remained unheeded . 

The question -of just and adequate iwpnaeaMsou of Indiana in the 
Keuya Counoil remained however where it wa* but two Committees and a 
41(a) 
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Commission were appointed by Mr. Thomas to sit over East Afrioan affairs 
mainly ooneerning economio questions, and no Indian was appointed 
on these bodies. The East Afrioan Committee was setup in June 1924 
to enquire into the method of applying the principle of native trustee- 
ship to Kenya Colony and other portions of East Africa. From the 
personEfol of this large Committee a small Commission of three M. Ps. 
was sent over to Kenya for local investigation of oertain questions. 
This Commission was presided over by Mr. Ormaby-Gore and was 
received in a spirit of great hostility by the Kenya Whites. A represen- 
tation by the Mombasa Indians to this roving Commission is given on p. 333. 

In the Counoil of State 

In the "Council of State, Simla, on September 8 questions were asked 
about the papers submitted by the Colonies Committee to the Govt, of India. 
The Bight Hon. Mr. Sastri wanted to know if the Government of India 
would obtain the consent of all parties concerned to the publication 
of the correspondence on the subject. 

Sir Narasimha Sarroa in reply said that Kenya was still a live issue and 
it would therefore not be possible to obtain such a consent at that moment. 

But, Mr. Sastri thought, that as Committees and Commissions were 
to be appointed in respect of affairs in East Africa and other terri- 
tories, the Government of India should be wide awake and see that 
die interests of India and her nationals were not given the go by. 

Sir Nanudmha informed the Council that the Government of 
India would not keep quiet in the matter. They had achieved one 
notable result in that the Immigration Bill had been scotched. In other 
matters they could not achieve the results which they had hoped. But 
franchise was a live issue and it was open to the Government of India 
either to accept oommunal franchise or make a fresh representation. 
Communal franchise^ It appeared, had come to stay and with such a 
clamour for communal franchise by the Mahomedans and Non-Brahmans 
within India, it is perhaps difficult to resist a similar demand over- 
seas. But it was not die communal franchise so much as adequate and 
just representation of the Indian majority in Kenya that mattered. The 
offer of five eeats was too small and an equitable adjustment of the 
case could be secured only with consistent and persistent pressure. 

As regards the Highlands, it was insuperably connected with native 
development, and native development according to Labor view was then 
under examination by the Ormsby-Gore Commission. 

Mr. Thomas in South Africa. 

Immediately after the August reeess of the House of Commons 
Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Seoretary, left England for a tour in South 
Africa. While there he is reported to have attempted to bring about 
o non-party non-Asiatic policy. He urged the South African leaders not 
to treat the Indian question as a local matter but as one involving 
Imperial interests and he asked for a Bound Table Conference to which 
the , Imperial and the Indian Councils should have aooeas, so that they 
aught place the Indian point of view effectively before the party leaders 
in South Africa. The Natal Indian Congress submitted to him the 
history of their ease as given in the following pages. But nothing came out 
of his proposal for the Labor party was ousted from office very soon after. 
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Representation to the Colonial Secretary 

Tho following it tho tUlomtnt submitted bt tho Natal Indian Coagtoas to 
tho Rt Hon. J.U Thomos, P. C, Socratasy of Stefa lor tho CoKoniat. 

Sir,— We, tha undersigned, for the Natal I n d i an Congress at representing tha 
British Indian population of the Natal Province, venture hereby respectfully to lay 
before yon a s t a t ement of grievances undt* which that population labours at tho 
present day. * ;■ 

Indian Labor Beornitmenfe. 

It wonld be well-nigh impossible to understand the Indian situation presently 
obtaining within this Province unless the past in a measure be understood. We 
would therefore crave leave to briefly trace the history of Indian settlement in this- 
outpost of the Empire. More than sixty-four years ago, Sir George Grey, the then 
Governor of the Cape, paid his first official visit to Natal. The Corporation of 
Durban presented the distinguished visitor with an Address of Welcome, and if that 
historic document could now be resurrected from the Municipal archives, it would 
be found to oontiin this memorable request : M Independently of measures for develop- 
ing the labor of our Natives, we believe your Excellency will And oooastioa to 
sanction the introduction of a limited number of coolies or other laborers from the 
East in aid of the new enterprises in the Coast lands, to the snooess of which 
sufficient and reliable labor is absolutely essential ; for, the fact cannot be too strongly 
borne in mind that on the success or failure of these rising enterprises depends the 
advancement of the Colony or its certain and rapid decline. Experimental cultiva- 
tion has abundantly demonstrated that the issue depends solely on a constant supply 
of labor. 

In response to the .fervent prayer, Indian laborers landed in the infant Colony 
on the 16th day of November, I860, and in view of the centenary, recently cele- 
brated, of European settlement in Natal, it may be observed incidentally that a few 
years pasting, the Indians themselves wonld celebrate their own “ centenary” in 
South Africa. 

Indians' Invaluable Services. 


As stated, British Indians landed on the shores of Natal so far back as' in the 
year I860; and what that advent has meant to N&tnl, let one of her own illus- 
trious sons speak. Speaking in the old Natal Legislative Assembly in July, 1068, 
Sir Liege Hulett thus delivered himself : “ The condition of the Colony before the 
importation of Indian labor was one of gloom; it was one that then and there 
threatened to extinguish the vitality of the- country; and it was only by the Gov- 
ernment assisting the importation of labor that the country began at onoe to thrive. 
The Coast had been turned to one of the most prosperous parts of South Africa. 
They could not find in the whole of the .Cape and the Transvaal what oould be 
found in the Coast of Natal— 10,000 acres of land in plot and in crop — and that 
was entirely due to the importation of Indiana. Durban was absolutely built np on 
the Indian population." Testimony respecting the worth and valne of Indian 
introduction into this Provinoe migut be quoted ad fyudtum. It is incontrovertible 
that but for the introduction of Indian labor, Natal wonld hardly ever have 
experienced her undoubted prosperity and progress of the present day. Her name 
of the “ Garden Colony" and the “ Brighton of South Africa" have been gained for 
this Provinoe and this town by the Indians and the Indians alone. But tim es have 
changed and men and manners have changed, and the man who has, by the sweat 
of his brow, supplied the essential life-blood for the redemption of a primeval 
wilderness to civilisation stands to-day bereft of the very character of a British 

We would crave your attention to a study of this transformation— how the 
pioneer Indians, from being subjects of His Majesty the Hing, with capacity to 
attain in thia part of his realms the fullest statue of oitisenship, to-day stand 
deprived of their capacity 

• It will be within the knowledge of the present Imperi.1 Secretory for the 
Colonise, ae »leo the member* of the Empire Parliamentary Delegation, how at the 
Imperial Cooferenoe of Premier, held in London in tho jmt Its I, t raMl.tton 
according equal citisenahip to Brltieh Indiana in the Dominion! waa nnaniaaonaly 
accepted Booth Africa alone diaaenting, her rejection of the resolution beta* ex- 
w a rned *bjr no law an authority than tha Union ex-Piemter, the Bt. Ban J, 0. 
manta. 
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. Lon of Indiana* Imperial Status 

It now remains for as to analyse briefly bow one particular r ep rea ea tative of 
this Gonaonwealth ef the Empire has been able, as with one stroke of the pen. 
to deaade the Indian population of this Dominion of the my character and 
capacity, of British subjects. The developments leading to this loss of status by 
the Sooth African Indians are deeply interesting. South African Indians have for 
Jong now existed as independent subjeots of the Sooth African Union, not from 
their own choioe, however, but by compulsion. In handing over this sub-ocmtinant 
to Sooth Africans on the consnmation of the Union, Great Britain simultAneoualy 
passed over her qoandam Indian subjects, body and soul, into the keeping of the 

newly fledged Dominion. The local Indians had no lot part or parcel in the 

tmnaeotion, they being thrown in as a M free gift 11 with the passage of the South 
Africa Act. They had no determining voice in their transition from Imperial subjects 
to subjects of South Africa, .their change of status being effected without reference 
to them or their Government The stroke of the pen thac sanctioned the South 
Africa Act was also the stroke of the pen that denuded them of their Imperial 
character. Indians landed in this sub-continent as Imperial subjects in the year 
I860, and for 60 years preserved their Imperial character, that is, to the date of 

the Union. That status should have been considered and set at rest aa to the 

future during the passage of the South Africa Act. The agents engineering the Act 
through the Imperial Parliament either lost sight of that special community of 
Indians permanently settled in South Africa, or conveniently avoided the fact of 
their existence. 

Thus it is seen that the British Indians in South Africa, without their voice 
or view being heard, have been reduced to a condition in an ontpost of the Empire 
wholly without Imperial status by which they were once characterised. And that 
condition has been further aggravated by the fact that the Indians' own Gov- 
ernment, f.#., the Government of India itself, is constitutionally powerless to advocate 
any measure of protection for the South African Indians. The truth thus brought 
out applies, of course, to the entire Indian population of South Africa, of which 
population, the bulk is presently settled in the Province of Natal. 

Having thus briefly set out the general Indian status throughout the Union, we 
would now beg leave to an enumeration of the specific grievances and wrongs labored 
under by that larger population, the Indian settlers of Natal. 

Deprivation of the Franchise 

Prior to the year 1896, the Indian population of this Province suffered no 
special disabilities based upon racial considerations. That fateful year, however, 
marks the turning point in the history of Indian political progress and advance- 
ment in Natal. In that year was introduced the Act No. 8 of 1896 entitled 41 To 
amend the Laws relating to franchise," whereby persons not being of European 
origin or ' Natives or descendants in the male line of Natives of countries which 
have not hitherto possessed elective representative institutions founded on the 
Parliamentary franchise, were prohibited from being placed upon the Parliamentary 
Boll. 

The Indian community even in those early days, sensing untold difficulties to 
flow in the future by Imperial sanction of a measure so sweeping, presented their 
united, protest both to the local and Home authorities. 

l&er measure, all prayers, petitions and protests notwithstanding, thereafter received 
the Imperial sanction and was duly promulgated as Law. 

The Natal Colony having, by this measure, planted its first poisoned dart into 
the very vitals of Indian political life, the re*t of the Colony's action towards deci- 
mating Indian rights and privileges was a matter of the utmost ease. The community 
having thus swiftly been deprived of its vote and voice, was all too feeble to Assert 
itself in the succeeding assaults launched against it from day to day. 

Restrictions on Trade. 

The first of each measures wag directed against the commercial and economio 
p r o gress of the Indian community. An act entitled “ To amend the Law relating to 
licenses to wholesale s** retail dealer* ** was passed in the year 189/ as Act No. 18 
ef that year. Though ostensibly of general application, this measure was adminis- 
tratively exploited to the utter detriment of the Indian community. By *ts 
relentless working fa relation to- Indian traders, that particular aeotSoa of 
the Indian community was reduced to a position precarious, commercially. 
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feyoad all rochon faag . Financially, the Law m its ooorw involved the oomni- 
A la the lorn of thn am nif a of pounds sterling in the oo mwimit y*s all too note 
Mitt to wi th s tand the destraotive effects and remits of its oparthe. It to 
bat stating mildly to saj that since this Law found its place open the testate 
Hook, the commercial motion of our community has known neither sate nor pm 

Wild Cry of •* Indian Menaoe” 


The wild my of the Indian vote swamjhng the European, which woe pmto» 
Hit in the year 1090 of the Franchise Law mfecting Indians adversely, woo sated 
*n later yean in an even more exaggerated form when the cry went forth that 
Jie Colony was in danger of being swamped by Indian immigration. All the tala 
and figures proving the contrary notwithstanding, the Natal Legislature embarked 
upon an Immigration Restriction Law which, again, ostensibly of general appitatieo, 
vas employed exclusively to largely restrict lawful Indian immigration into the 
Colaw. It is not too mueh to say that the present total exclusion of Indians from 
the Union finds Its fms M origo in the un-British Natal Act. Aa the Imperial 
authorities are only too well aware, Indian immigration to this outpost' of the 
2ing-Smpen>r*s realms has oeased in fact and in truth, constituting a strings 
commentary upon the load principle of equal freedom and liberty for nil people 
within the Empire. 

Indian immigration having thus been definitely excluded, one would have thooght 
that the Indians might count upon a period of rest and respite. But the fates 
would apear to have ordered otherwise. It was now decreed, that .as the numbers 
of the Indian population had been settled, their program as a people should be 
circumscribed, with this obvious intention, various measures, all having for their 
objeot the ultimate emasculation of the Indian community were from time to time 
promulgated. Reference must now once again be made to the subject of immigra- 
tion under the general law, by virtue whereof subsidiary enactments and ministerial 
pronouncements have been made. One result of the general law has been the 
jreventkm of mter-provtoeial migration, which facility had always bxn assured to 
Indians previous to the Union Immigration Law. This restriction of largo numbers 
of Indians to their respective Provinces has, aB can be readily seen, brought with 
it its own train of evils, the chief of which, it may be mentioned, was the 
appeamnoe of the increase of the Indian population in the Natal Province, which 
congestion would never have resulted, had the Indian community been afforded the 
futility for natural expansion and internal migration. It would thus be seen that 
the cry of European Natal, and indeed of the Union generally, as regards the 
congestion of Indians, is that of the wolf and the lamb drinking at the stream, 
(t is a result of the conscious action of Europjans that Indians have beoome eon- 
ested in the Natal Province; and yet the unreasoning cry is that the Indian 
lopolatKm in Natal is increasing in measure and volume to the danger point of 
wamplng the white community. Thus instances could be multiplied of the Europ e a ns 
~aving flint created u grave problem and thereafter laying the charge at the door 
of the Indian community. 


“ Indians Unsoited to the Union " 


We have mid a moment ago that grave enactments and declarations have 
flowed from the general Immigration Law. One such Ministerial declaration in 
the extraordinary one that all Indians are unsoited on economic grounds to 
the requirements of the Union, which declaration, if words have a uy mmnftm, can 
n&ly be inte rpre te d to mean that the 850 millions of India, constituting thre e fourths 
f ta lmptrtfa population are devoid of the moral and social virtues wherefo re 
jemeop otter than Indiana have been aocepted as members of the social fabric of 
State Africa. (Tide Ministerial Order, «4. (1)" reading, “Any such poraen aa in 
foeorited tn mj paragraph of the sub-section who enters or is found within tea 
Union, or wbou though lawfully resident in one Province^ enters or is found in. 
motter Piwvhms in which he is not lawfully resident, shall be n prehSUtoA 
mndgmnt in ssvpcct of the Union or of that otter province (as the earn may bah 
cat is to ma r— M any pamon or etas of persons rimmod by tee Mfntoir on 
connate grannie or fin m no an fc of standard or babita of Urn to be mental to 
m reqatosmnte of tee Uhlan or any. particular Province thereof.*) 

Deatmotta of Indian righto 

fig tttatretive of tea policy of doetraotta of Indian temarato by tee rating 
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authority might now be adduced the “Durban Land Alienation Ordinance, IMA" 
pareed by the Natal Provincial Council. This measure carries one step further 
the avowed European policy of circumscribing Indian rights. The measure 
unreservedly places in the hands of the Town Councils the power to dispose of 
Borough lands at the whim and fancy of such Councils to Xuropeaa% Indiana 
and Natives, whether in freehold or leasehold. Practical working of auoh discre- 
tionary powers have sufficiently testified in the past that Indian rights invariably 
softer if, as a fact, such rights are not even sacrificed in the intereeta of Europeans. 
It need hardly be observed that under the powers aanared to Town Ctraneila 
by this law, it would be competent for the authorities to declare categorically that 
no land was available for Indian occupation within a Municipal Borough. Tbs 
deliberate announcement made by a Committee appointed in Durban a while ago to 
inquire into this and germane matters, was that within the whole spaciouq area of; 
the Durban Borough, about one and a half acres were available for Indian occupation i 
Evidence of the employment of discretionary powers to the utter detriment ef Indian 
rights could hardly be more conclusive. 

An Un-Christian and Un-British Measure. 

We would now come to what is without doubt the most unconscionable departure 
on the pan of the authorities for the annihilation of Indian claims and dues, nay, 
for the destruction of their very self-respect. The Boroughs Ordinance, No. 18 of 
1924, passed by the Natal Provincial Council and now awaiting the sanction of the 
Qovemer General-in-Counci) is, it is stated with every sense of responsibility, the last 
word in un-British legislation. It is difficult to conceive bow representatives of the 
British race, with their instinctive traditions for fair and even dealing as between 
man and man, could so far forget themselves and all that their race stands for as 
to associate themselves with a measure at once so un-Christian and so un-British. 
A detailed analysis of this measure has Been prepared for the information of the 
Union Government, bnt we wonld content ourselves here by alluding to just one or 
two of its deplorable features. Indians within the Municipal Boroughs, possessing 
the required qualifications, might, before this Law, claim to be placed, in common 
with other sections, upon the Burgess Boll. This right had accrued to, and was 
claimable by Indians from the very beginning of municipal life within the Borough 
of Durban. The Ordinance now demands that no further Indians be placed on the 
Burgess Boll as and from the first day of July, 1924, the naked truth of which 
provision being that a right which existed for the Indian community decades past 
is denied to them by this Ordinance as with a stroke of the pen. Thus, the declared 
policy of the authorities would appear to be one not only for the denial of future 
rights, but the even more grievous wrong of taking away the existing rights. It 
would be difficult to discover in all the pages of British Colonial expansion an act 
of spoliation more deliberate and unconscionable. 

A second feature of this same Ordinance is the plenary discretion which it 
confers upon trade licensing authorities. We have declared already how discretionary 
powers vested in the authorities have invariably been employed to the undermining 
of Indian interests. And it is but labouring an obvious truth to say, the Bill 
becoming Law, such discretionary powers would be used relentlesdy against the 
Indian community. 

It may here be introduced incidentally that a short while previously to the 
introduction of the Boroughs Ordinance, a measure less unjust, having for its object 
the elimination of Indian franchise rights in the various Townships was thrioe 
introduced into the Provincial Council and as often rejected by the Governor- 
In-Council. 

We have observed in this connection that a detailed analysis of the Boroughs 
Ordinanoe had been prepared for consideration of the Governor-General and we., fssl 
that we cannot do better than append hereto that communication in extenao lor 
your own enlightenment and information. 

Public Health Ordinance. 

Our next reference! would be to the Public Health Ordinanoe passed by the 
Natal Provincial Council and now duly promulgated as law. Under Jthe proviaioas 
of the Publie Health Act of the Union, Provincial Administrators nave had 
conferred upon them powers for administrating Ike requirements of that AoL Bat 
the local Ordinance, although a child of the Parent Act, oanfers npon tb* 
Administrators powers whereby three officiate appoint Committees to cany out pew* 
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Virions, Since the p e r ec m nel of thede Committee* ie to be reornfted from the body 
of tlm Pnrliameatary voters. end sinoe Indian residents do not exercise such rights, 
At letter perforce eannot and their way to enoh Committees. The inevitable remit 
tree) 4 be that a Committee of interested Sdropeans would bare within the palm of 
Aeir bands the fate and destiny of the entire Indian community. 

Imperial Government's M Betrayal." 

We do not desire to increase the length 4f this statement by ennmeration of oar 
numerous other wrongs and grievances. The above list would sufficiently lay bare' 
the e xisting situation as affecting the Indian community and the dark dangers loom- 
ing before them for the near future Sufficient has been said, however, to show that 
the South African Indians exist to-day wholly without a protecting arm. Nothing 
more pathetic and hopeless oonld be discovered in all the history of British Colonial 
expansion than the abandonment of th9 South African Indians by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, a betrayal of a sacred trust at the behest of white settlers. The abandon* 
ment is a weak . concession to the clamor of the white Colonists, nay it is more 
it is by way of saorifieing the very birth-right of those not of your own flesh and 
blood for tho happiness of your own kith and kin; for it need hardly be empha- 
sised that if the South African Indian community had been a white community 
instead, that community would labor under no such grievances as above, but being 
a people without vote or voice in Imperial affairs, that incapacity has provided the 
way, as it were, for the Imperial Authorities to abandon us to our fate in this 
land with such consummate ease. Such Imperial conduct appears as strange fulfil- 
ment of the great Indian Magna Charta * the Indian Proclamation of 1885 issued by 
its* truly Imperial Sovereign, Queen Victoria of blessed memory : “ We hold oar- 
aeives bound to the native! of our Indian territories by the same obligation of duty 
that bind ua to all our othar subjects and ibose obligations, by the blesssing of God, 
weshall faithfully and c nscientiously fulfil.*' 

It ahould not be difficult to see in the light of this Indian situation in South 
Afrioa how one of the greatest Charters granted by Great Britain has been reduced 
to something less than the proverbial 'scrap of paper. 1 We would say that the 
Indian peoples of this Empire are ruled not by the sword bnt by their own faith, 
hope and trust, and it speaks volumes for the sincerity of those virtues when, 
in the faoe of the greatest betrayal which the Indian Empire has ever known, 
Indians ail the world over oan yet look to their King-Emperor with respect and 
veneration. 


Duty of the Imperial Government 

In conclusion, we venture to request that you, sir, may be pleased to convey 
these, our sentiments, to the members of the Imperial Cabinet and to place before 
that august body, particulars as embodied in the present statement. Wo are only 
too painfully aware that the British Ministry is wholly powerless to rally to our 
rescue by any direot action. But a few years ago, the Imperial Government could 
give us any and every protection. To-day they are powerless to raise a finger in the 
interests of their onoe Indian charges in South Afrioa. While, as a result of this 
complete helplessness of Great Britain, Booth African Indians stand on the brink of 
their death and destruction, the Imperial authorities must endeavour to justify their 
unenviable position. What the future of the Indian oommunity is to be, no one 
oan tell, hot if the past and the present serve as a guide to. the future, then years 
need not elapse before a large and important oommunity, settled well over half a- 
esotery in this sub-continent, is faced with total annihilation, or what remains of 
that oommunity is reduoed to a race* of despised and dejected ohildren of political 
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Hie Mombum Indian Association Deport a tion, 

Ik Mbnm iHk Marndn rabaiitted fay the M—fa.s ImUu Aw. 
Tlithf to Ikt But Africa Mamatui Coounimon la Dutoba 1914. 

Srir-On behalf of the Indian Community of Mombasa we, the 
updcragped, bavc the honour to put before you the following subjects 
lor the consideration of the Commission. 

Hie first and the most important subject to our mind is the 
subject of EDUCATION. It will be useful to know what the Looal Govern- 
ment had alloted for the education of the Kenya children, and we, 
the r efo r e, take this opportunity to show the educational vote which is 
as under: — 

Community. Population. Govt Vote. 100 *^^^ 

European ••• 9,000 £34,000 £266,666 

Indians - 32,822 £11,676 £ 50,760 

Natives ... 30,00,000 £37,000 £ 1,233 


This will show you dearly how the education of our community 
is practically ignored by the Looal Government. There are about 700 
school-going-age Indian children in the whole country, but many of them 
•cannot get any education for want of schools only. At the same 
time the Looal Government has not made any provision for the poorer 
^fosses of Indian children, who are being denied the benefits of 
education amply by the pretence of lack of funds. The sohool fees 
sis so high as to make it impossible for the ordinary parents to send 
their children to school although the parents and the children are very 
anxious for the eduction. There is no provision at all for the higher 
and technical education and we beg to emphasise the fact that technical 
education is very essential for the economic interests of this country. 
It is advisable both economically and socially to have one central school 
in Mombasa and one in Nairobi for the higher education of school- 
going boys of different communities (i. e, for Europeans, Indians 
and Natives) residing in this country. The Looal Government has not 
at all provided for education of Indian Girls ; of course there are three 
gills’ schools in Momfaaa getting very small and insufficient Government 
grants. Bat in oar Opinion it is absolutely necessary that one Govern- 
meat Girls’ school with properly qualified female staff should immediately 
he provided lor. Lastly we beg to state that the School Committees, as 
at present eoosti toted, should be given wider powers in the manage* 
mdV‘ and advancement of the Iudian education. 

Then an areas in the Town known as the Kibokoni and the 
Boadmi, which areas get flooded in the monsoon as there is no drainage 
gpfime to eany sway the rainy water. Thus the huge mautA of 
attpmafc and collected water does an incalculable amount of injury to 
tho bnfldhigs situated in these areas and the roads of the said areas 
haaome impeaaahls; and during these s eas o n these ana*— whieh amount 
fa many aorta with a vary thick population, are full of moegnito breed- 
iag pools, isndarififi tha arid areas perfectly insanitary. Every time 
' drainage has hee* aorta* e& p a s sed and bodgettsd hut Urn Local Gov- 
ommant has aot aanetfrtad same under one pretent or fas otter. In 
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order to makethis island sanitary we oonaider that the whole area should 
be properly guttered and steps should immediately be taken lor the purpose. 

For this growing township, whioh is the gate-way of Kenya* Uganda 
and a portion of the Tanganyika Territory there is an immediate neoessity 
of a Municipality m order to effectually and efficiently look after, manage* 
and superintend the local needs. Road*, drains, lightings, recreation 
grounds and the difficulties of congested, areas in the town cannot be 
adequately dealt with unless the interest* of the various tax* paying 
communities are properly and effectively represented on suoh a body as 
the Municipality. The proposed Town Planning Soheme and the opening 
of Dooks. and improved trade conditions of this country as a whole 
make it imperative to have this island properly administered in regard 
to the local needs. 

The Town Planning Soheme for a part of this island is being 
discussed at present and is being supported by the Local Government. 
While we sympathise with the principles of the Town Planning Soheme 
and realise the necessity of the development of the open part for cheap, 
sanitary areas for the growing requirements, we feel that in details it 
seriously affects the landholders of the island. Firstly they have got a 
genuine grievance in regard to the twenty-five per ceut of their land 
being taken away by the government without giving any compensation. 
It is to be noted that on the island the value of the land is potential 
than real, and every inch of land is valuable whether there is a Town 
Plan or not, in conjunction with the prosperity of the whole country. 
Secondly, they have to pay taxation in the form of Unimproved Site 
Tax towards the payment of interest of the intended loan. Thirdly, 
there is no committee or counoil representing adequately and effectively 
the various interests in this land. 

We strongly support the native production in this country and 
particularly the cotton growing in the areas most suitable for the said 
crop. The native production and the native economio prosperity only 
will materially increase the trade and commerce of this country, ultimately 
resulting in the swifter development of this growing country and its 
economic advancement. Cotton growing in Uganda has materially Improved 
the trade of this country and the comparison of the export and import 
figures from the Customs Report will support this contention. The Cotton 
production in Uganda had proportionately, increased the consumption of 
m a n u f a ctured artioles from outside and has brought home x the natives, in 
our opinion, the facilities and enlightenments of the twentieth century. 
The question of the native getting indolent, eto., is a cry of these 
persons who have desire to keep them in subjection and in the same 
uncivilised condition, wishing them (the natives) to work as labourers 
and menials only. The mental attitude of the natives in this connec- 
tion can be greatly improved by imparting them good education. The 
effect of cotton growing will be very great ou the oommeroe of this 
oountry and we strongly support the cotton growing by the natives, 
who should at the same time be enoouraged to produce other crops. 
From our experience we can emphatically say that if the labourers 
are well treated and properly looked after they will oome out of their 
reserves to work for others in sufficient numbers. 

As stated above you will be pleased to see that the Educational 
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vote lor the natives is not only inadequate but absolutely poor. Out 
of this vote a substantial amount is being given to the various 
missions even where the natives have the absolutely rare ehanoes of 
getting any good education 2 the non-ohristian natives have still rarer 
opportimites of getting benefits of eduoation. 

The Native Hut and Poll Tax is a very heavy tax upon the 
natives of the country and in our opinion the removing of this direot 
taxation will not only improve the economic conditions of the natives 
but wiU also result in the moral prosperity of this country. We 
also beg to express our opinion that the natives do not get propor- 
tionate benefits out of the taxes paid by them. 

The provisions of the Natives Registration Ordinance and Mastors 
and Servants Ordinance are very strict and at every step the natives 
are under the fear of criminal punishment and fine. The Collective 
Punishment Ordinance 1U09-10, the Masters and Servants Ordinance 
and the I^tives Registration Ordinance require immediate repealing, as 
they affect, in our opinion, injuriously upon the natives. 

In conclusion, we hope that you will be pleased to recommend the 
redress of the grievances above referred to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ormsby-Gores Reply 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ormsby-Oore, Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Commission, in replying stated that the Government was then not in a 
position to give higher education, and the respective communities should 
help in the eduoation of the boys of their own race. Mr. Gore wai 
iu favour of granting scholarships but the shortage of funds came in the way 
As regards technical eduoation, Mr. Gore stated that no other 00 m 
munities but the natives were given technical eduoation and he was no 
inclined to take the Indians up in the technical education. 

As regards the question of commerce, Mr. Gore agreed with practicall; 
all that was stated and said that steps will be takeu. He also stated tha 
it will be very difficult for the colonists to get sufficient labour. He agreec 
to build roads and communications between various parts on the coast 
He questioned the Indian Deputations why the Indian Community wa 
not taking up the low-landB where, he contended, that the olimate wa 
best suited to the Indians only as Europeans could not put up there. 

Mr. Gore was not in favour of Native Registration Ordinance anc 
he stated that although they had come there they had to carry thei 
passports in their pockets ! ! As regards the Masters and Servanti 
Ordinance, Mr. Gore opined that there was an absolute necessity of the 
Ordinapoe and the neighbouring countries were adopting similar legislations 
This Ordinance was desirable, Mr. Gore stated, as the natives coulc 
not be wrongfully arrested for offenoes under the Criminal Law as then 
was no better way of identification, The Kipande (Registration Certi 
floats) was the real protection for the natives. Of oourse he agreec 
that there was difference of opinion as regards the humanitarian poin* 
of view which stated that this was slavery. Registration, he said, hac 
two sides and both were equally right, but in view of the oireumstance 
he could not see his way to recommend abolishing the Ordinance bu 
was in favour of granting exemptions in oases which needed them. 
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Indians in South Africa 

The position of Indians in the Union of South Africa has been 
fully discussed in the Register 1923 Vol. II. pp. 443— 62 and in the first 
number of the Quarterly 1924 pp. 337—362. In the beginning of the 
year the Class Areas Bill was the great theme of agitation but with 
the fall of Genl. Smuts, this bill was scotched. Early in August however 
news reached India that the Natal Boroughs Ordinance disenfranchising 
Indians in Natal Municipalities had been passed by the Provincial Council. 
This* it will be remembered* is an old measure that had been suspended 
during the period of discussion of the Class Areas Bill, but when that Bill was 
scrapped owing to the fall of General Smuts’ Govt, (since officially with* 
drawn by the Hertzog Government) it was revived about the beginning of May 
last. It was the same as the Huelett Ordinance which sought to amend die 
local township law with the object of enacting that 11 no male person shall 
be placed on the Town Roll who is not entitled to be placed on the 
Parliamentary Voters’ Roll.” The Provincial Council passed this ordinance 
now for the fourth time, it having been vetoed by the Governor- 
General on each of the previous three occasions. The consideration of 
the ordinance on the last occasion was suspended only on the earnest 
advice of the Chairman. 

It was a great blow to the Indians in Natal, for it sought to deprive 
them of their municipal franchise. The Indians had been guaranteed 
the permanence of the Municipal franchise when they were deprived 
of parliamentary franchise, in 1896 and the present ordinance laid down 
that no person should hold the Municipal franchise who was not entitled to 
exercise the parliamentary franchise. The' Natal Indians therefore had to 
give up a right which they had long exercised. It implied not merely 
a political and civic degradation, but also a great danger to the trading 
rights the Indians/' then possessed. The exercise of the Municipal 
franchise had in great part been a help to them in defending their 
trading rights from the encroachments of White selfishness and jealousy. 
Now that this safeguard has been pulled down, it is only a question 
of time for the other rights and we may before long expect to see 
the Natal Indians being squeezed into practical slavery or extinction. 
That is the grave position which the passing of the Huelett Ordinance 
implies. 

Final sanction to the ordinance was given by the Governor-General- 
in-Counoil of the Union of South Afrioa in the middle of December 1924. 
Instant opposition was however made by the Indians and the South 
African Indian Congress representing the Cape-Natal and the Transvaal 
Indians passed a resolution strongly protesting against the Ordinance and 
endorsing the Durban Indians’ action in declaring that, failing successful 
appeal to the Privy Council, Indians in South Afrioa will have no option 
but to embark on passive resistance. 

In the Union Parliament 

The matter was also carried to the Union Parliament. *01n August 
1924 the Indian question was raised in the South Afriean House of 
Assembly by Mr. Marwick, a Natal Member, who introduced a resolution 
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requesting the Government to bring forward legislation against the Asiatics. 
Him notion was in the following terms:— 

“ That this House requests the Government to take into considera- 
tion the desirability of introducing, during the next ensuing session of 
Parliament, legislation to provide for— 

(1) The setting apart of distinct and separate urban areas in the 
Natal and Transvaal Provinces for the exclusive occupation of Asiatios 
for trading or residential purposes, and the prohibition of the residence 
or trading of Asiatics in any portion of an urban area. 

(2) The exercise of the right by land-owners in any magisterial 
district of the Natal Provinoe to determine, after a publio meeting 
called ty the magistrate, at whioh two-thirds of the landowners shall 
have voted in support of a resolution opposing land tenure by Asiatics 
in such districts, that all land titles registered in favour of Europeans 
in such districts shall from henceforth bear an endorsement prohibit- 
ing any Asiatic from acquiring or leasing any of the land so registered 
in such districts at any date. 

(3) The prohibition, under severe penalty, of the employment of 
European women by Asiatios. 

(4) The prohibition, under severe penalty, of the employment by 
Europeans of Asiatics in positions in which European men or women 
are employed under the orders of Asiatios, and 

(5) The enabling of the Natal and Transvaal Provincial Councils 
to pass legislation that no further trading licences shall be issued to 
Asiatics, excepting for an Asiatic trading area, and that no transfer of 
existing trading licences shall be permitted from one Asiatic to another, 
or from a European to an Asiatic, excepting in prescribed Asiatio 
trading areas, and that no Asiatic shall be allowed to trade under the 
name or style or firm of a European, and that the trading lioenoe of 
any Asiatic who becomes insolvent or compounds with his creditors 
shall be cancelled. 1 ’ 

To this motion the Labourite, Mr. Rayburn, moved an amendment 
which ran as follows : 

“This House, recognising that the unequal competition of low-paid 
Asiatio workers is steadily ousting the European wages and salary 
earners in Natal and elsewhere in the Union, and that the like 
competition is now acutely felt by the working and other classes of 
the Union, requests the Government to oonsider the advisability of 
introducing legislation enabling the Provincial Councils to make provi- 
sion for the working and residential separation of the Asiatios, the 
estabUdwent of a minimum wages baaed on European standards, and 
the Ooeerva&oe by the Asiatics of such standards, as well as to prevent 
unfair competition with the Europeans, and to make the necessary 
InaneM provision whioh will ensure the greater emigration of Asiatics." 

The debate was adjourned after the House listened to the speeoh 
of the Minister of the . Interior, Dr, Malan. He did not oritiqise the 
proposals of the movers of the resolution and the amendment On the 
otter hand, he said that with regard to the Asiatio question there was 
H only one poasible standpoint," evidently the European standpoint; 
but the Gover nment wont ed a free hand in investigating the problem. 
He fdt that the whole Asiatic question was assuming e more aoute 
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form every day and so the Government would introduce /legislation a 
soon as it was expedient to do so. His speech showed that he jras 
substantially in accord with the previous speakers. The Minister o 
Interior announced that, with a view to speeding up “ voluntary 9 
repatriation, he was increasing the inducements offered to emigrating 
Indians and their families and getting recruiting officers to try to induce 
them to return to India. Dr. Malle's speech did not give any idea as 
to the trend of the Government’s views on the other points suggested. 
He only made it clear that it was in sympathy with those who were 
of opinion that the Asiatic “ menace to the white civilisation in South 
Africa” should be rigorously checked, and was contemplating the intro- 
duction of considered measures at an early date. With that view the 
Government had “reserved” the Boroughs Ordinance unanimously carried 
by tbe Natal Provincial Council. The only other point made by tbe 
Minister was that such legislation affecting Asiatics should not be passed 
by the Provincial Councils, but by the Union Legislature as it affected 
“our international relations”. 

The adjournment of the debate, however, did not mean any post- 
ponement of the measure passed in the Natal Provincial Council, which, 
as mentioned before, received the assent of the Governor-GeneraHri 
Council in December 1924. 


The Tanganyika Ordinance 

Mention has been made in the Register 1923 Vol. II (p. 340) 
of tbe ordinances passed in the Tanganyika territory affecting the trading 
interests of Indians. Representations made to the Colonial Secretary 
in 1923 did not bear any fruit. On the Labor party coming into 
power further representations were made to Mr. Secretary Thomas, especially 
by tbe Indian Colonies Committee. In response to this tbe following memo- 
randum on the subject was issued by the Colonial Office in 1924 

The Memorandum. 

"The requirement that 'sufficient books of account 1 should be kept 
in English or in Swahili in English characters was exhaustively examined 

at the time of the visit of the Indian delegation last year, and the 

delegation were informed in a letter sent to them by the direction of 
the I)uke of Devonshire on June 16th, 1923, of the decision of the 
Secretary of State. The decision was as follows:— 

“The Secretary of State has ascertained that as regards the large 
Indian firms in the territory no hardship will be^ involved in the 

obligation to keep ' sufficient books of account’ in English or in 
Swahili and as regards the small traders it appears that a large pro- 
portion of them already make out their bills in intelligible (if aoouxate) 
En gftsh i and that the great majority are similar with Swahili. His 
Grace has, however, come to the conclusion that it is desirable to 
introduce an amendment into the Trades Licensing Ordinanoe which 

will have the effect of relieving the small traders from the language 
obligation. The suggestion that the difficulty might be overcome by 
allowing the accounts to be submitted in Gqjerati and that the Gov- 
ernment should engage one or two persons fa m ili a r with the l a ng ua g e 
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to examine them, has been considered, bat this is not regarded as 
practicable solution because die traders are scattered all over the 
Territory thus Tendering it impossible, without the engagement of a very 
large number of interpreters, to ensure the proper examination of the 
books. The Secretary of State has, therefore, deoided that the small 
traders should be altogether exempted from the language requirements 
of the ordinance, and for this purpose a ‘small trader 1 may be taken 
to mean one whose profits are estimated not to exceed 2,000 shillings 
in the year oovered by the lioenoe. As a further concession in this 
direction the delay of one year now provided before die language 
provision comes into force 'will be extended to three years.’ 1 < 

“It is therefore evident that the deputation were fully aware of 
the extent to which the -‘language requirements’ provisions would be 
amended. As a matter of fact, the definition of a small traders (and 
exemption from the language requirement) has been extended to anyone 
whose profits have not ' exceeded 3,000 (instead of 2,000) shillings in 
the year ; a very considerable concession beyond what was contemplated 
when the deputation was in England. The operation of the ‘language 
requirements’ has also been delayed for three yean (instead of one) 
as promised in the passage quoted above. French has been added to 
English and Swahili as a language in which accounts may be rendered 
for the purposes of the Trades Licensing Ordinance. 

“The possible grievances of pedlan (which were dwelt upon by the 
deputation, although there are very few Indian pedlars in Tanganyika 
Territory) have been removed by the exemption of all -pedlars from 
liability to profit tax. The representations of the deputation have also 
been met in several other respects : — 

*1. All ‘professions’ and not only certain specified professions have 
been exempted from the profits tax and Trades Licensing Ordinances. 

‘2. All small traders (persons whose profits do not exceed 3,000 
shillings in the year) are exempted from profits tax. 

‘3. The provisions providing for relief in respect of United Kingdom 
inoome tax have been omitted in order to obviate any appearance of 
preferential treatment to any class of the community. 

‘4. Provisions empowering tike polioe to inspect pedlars’ packs and 
to arrest pedlars refusing to allow such inspection have been removed 
from the Pedlars 1 and Live Stook Dealers’ Ordinance. 

‘5. A provision empowering the Governor to prohibit trading in 
specified areas has been removed from the Trades Licensing Ordinances. 

“It is submitted that the amendments effected in the legislation 
represent substantial improvements from the point of view of the Indian 
traders, and carry out all the undertakings given to the deputation in 
June last As regards the ‘language requirement’ it has been shown 
that the definition of a ‘small trader’ has been extended beyond what 
Was first advised in the letter quoted above. The requirement will not 
come into force until April 1st 1926, and it should be noted that 
there is nothing to prevent traders keeping their ordinary acoounts in 
any language they please.” 
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Indiana in Fiji. 

The position oi Indians in othsr parts of the Empire haTo boon 
thoroughly explained in earlier issues of the Register and nothing 
new has happened in the course of the year 1924. In Fiji there 
axe about 60,000 natives of Fiji* and 60,000 Indians, and there 
are a very few White settlers. The natives of the Colony are 
in the main small landholders. They do not engage very much in 
manual labour outside of the lands that they own. They are not 
very enterprising and certainly there is no economic pressure - upon 
them to go and find labor outside their own lands. The White settlers 
have gone there and have taken up large plots of land which they 
are developing for sugar cultivation. They have not been able 
to do that work without the employment of non* White labor. Hot 
being able to get that labor locally they have been in the habit* until 
quite recently, of indenting upon India for eheap labor. The result has 
been that large numbers of Indians have gone there from time to tame. 
Some of the European planters have organised themselves into great 
industrial corporations of which the Colonial Sugar Refineries with its 
headquarters in Australia is the greatest and the most powerful. But 
the economic condition of the Indian laborers has not advanced pro* 
portionately with the industrial strength of these great White Corpora* 
tions. The result has been great distress and trouble to the Indian 
population. Some time ago there were great strikes throughout 
tiie island, because the people felt that they were not getting 
living wages and because attempts were made to oblige them 
to live on wages which did not give them an opportunity of living 
as self-respecting and decent people. When representations were made, 
some slight improvements were effected, but nothing satisfactory. When 
Dr. S. K. Datta, a Member of the Legislative Assembly, went there 
sometime ago, he found the economic and social position of the Indians 
very unsatisfactory. There had previously gone there in 1922 an official 
delegation consisting of one official and three non-official Indians. This 
delegation made a report which has never yet been published here* 
and when Dr. Datta went there, he found that the position had not 
substantially improved from the time that the delegation left the Colony. 
The position was also indicated by the fact that the only Indian who 
was a Member of the Legislative Council of Fiji — he. was a nominated 
Member — had resigned his position as Member oi the Counoil as a 
protest against the Poll Tax that had been imposed nominally upon 
the entire alien population of Fiji, but really intended to bring economio 
pressure upon Indians so as to compel them to contribute more largely 
to the taxation of the Colony. That is openly admitted by the official 
spokesman on behalf of the Poll Tax Bill. There was great deal of 
fresh distress as a consequence of this measure. The latest news is 
that so far as representation in the Legislature is oonoernted, there is 
etill doubt as to whether it is to be on the bams of a common 
franchise 6r upon the basis of a communal f r an chi se. The European 
settlers do not want a common franchise ; for the time being, the 
question has been decided against Indiana. 

Readers of the Register would remember the hu mili at ions to which 
43(a) 
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I«Htm in Fgi were subjected during the Martial Law days in Fiji, 
when more than two hundred Indiana, men and women, were imprisoned. 
Jour Indians including Mr. and Mrs. Manila! were deported and one 
was killed and many were wounded. This was in the beginning of the 
year 1$20. The Government of India was asked to send a commission 
of enquiry to investigate into the causes of these disturbances, but they 
refused to do so. They did not even press the India Offioe for an 
independent enquiry. Sir George Barnes then said definitely that the Govt, 
of India did not think that they would be justified in pressing for an 
independent enquiry. Nearly three years ago the Govt, of India sent a Com- 
mission to Fiji Islands to enquire into the condition of Indiana resideut there 
and to ascertain the onuses of discontent among them. The Commission 
visited the Islands in the beginning of the year 1922 and submitted a 
report of their enquiry to the Indian Government in September 1922. 
In the last session of the Legislative Assembly, Mr. Gaya Prasad Sinba 
asked the Government of India some questions about this report. 
Mr. J. W. Shore replying on behalf of the Government said that 
the question of publication was still under consideration and he requested 
Mr. Sinha not to press for an answer. The fact is that the Colonial 
Offioe has stood in the way of the Govt, of India from publishing 
the report of its own Commission. For, is not the Govt, of India 
only a 41 subordinate branch ” of the British Imperial administration ! 


In New Zealand & Australia. 

In New Zealand there are virtually no disabilities imposed upon the 
resident Indian population. There is no disability of permanent emigration. 
There Indians have the common franchise. In Australia, Indians have the 
franehise in several of the Provinces except in one or two of them, 
and In those States where Indians have franchise they have the 
Commonwealth franchise. There are one or two small measures — 
statutory matters— in which Indians are placed at a disadvantage. These 
matters were brought to the notice of the Australian Government by 
Mr. Sostri when he went out there, and are still under consideration. 
Borne of them have been remedied. The whole of them have not yet 
beeto remedied, and as Mr. Sastri pointed out at the timfe, until those 
disabilities were removed we will have to be constantly pressing the 
matter *upon the attention of the State Councils and the Commonwealth 
Cotu&ils in Australia. Very much the same applies to Canada, where 
in eight of the nine Provinces Indians have the Provincial franchise 
and also the Dominion franchise. But in the 9th Province, British 
Columbia, Indians have not the Provincial franchise and, therefore, have 
not the Dominion franchise. Them is a little greater difficulty in 
Canada than in Australia, for wholly local reasons. 

: a Gmmn. 

Wo had reosMiy here # dsfcjrtfon from British Guiana, as mentioned 
Hi Tel I p. J*J, eoneistinf ol a gentleman who oeoupies the office 
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of Attorney-General (Sir Joseph Nunan) of that Colony and of an Indian 
gentleman (Mr. Ia chho o) who ia a King** Counsel 0! that Colouy and who has 
for long been very eloady associated with the Attorney-General. This dele- 
gation name here in order to propagate a Colonisation Scheme as given in Vol. 
L 'When the Govt, of India delegation goaded by Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava 
FiBai went there and made investigitmnsi it sent baok two reports> one 
was signed hy Mr. Kesava Pillai and Mr. Tiwari of the Servants 
of India Sooiety, and the minority report was signed by Mr. Keatinge 
who was formerly an offieial of the Bombay Presidency* The proposal 
of the Colonisation Scheme was really a labor scheme in disguise. What 
was really wanted was the emigration of large numbers of laborers irom 
Iudia. The but was temptingly held out that whereas you have to-day 
in British Guiana 40 per oent Indian population and 60 per cent 
non-Indian populations i! you tend 20,000 Indians you will concert 
this 40 per oent into a majority and you will have an Indian Colony! 
The propaganda however was timely checked and the tactics fully 
exposed mainly through the efforts of Messrs Pillai and Tewari. 


Indians in Malaya. 

There remains now only three minor places where there is 
any considerable number of Indian emigrants. There are something 
like 360,000 Indians in Malaya including the Strait settlements. 
Mr. Andrews who had been there in July 1924 says that since 
his last visit the position of the Indian population has been very 
much improved, the treatment is better and the outlook is better. 
There is left however still room for improvement, particularly on the 
question of wages. A minimum wages is being, advocated by Mr. Andrews, 
and also in the direction of better steamship accommodation. Mr Andrews 
who may safely be regarded as expressing an expert opinion on this 
subject strongly feels that the time has come already — if not now, in 
the near future it will come — that if Malaya is to have labor from 
India, it would get only by improving still further the local conditions 
so effectively that Indians will feel that Malaya was simply another 
part of India, so far as actual social and other conditions art* concerned, 
and that the expenditure of energy and enterprise and the sacrifice 
of home-life will be compensated by the added advantages that they 
may have there. There seems to be no great political disability 
amongst the emigrants. 


In Ceylon. 

In Ceylon there is a very large Indian labor population. For some 
hundreds of years there has been emigration from India to Covlon of 
a general type. There is an old established domiciled Indian population 
who are recruited * to the tea, * rubber and other estates in Ceylon. 
Labor legislation for Ceylon and Malay is now on the anvil of the Govt, 
of India. 
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b Mauritius. 

In Mauritius there is au Indian population of about 40.000. On 
whole the Indians there are prosperous and well-to-do. Unfortunately 
are completely lacking in publio spirit, and the result is that so tea 
Indian has submitted hunaelf for election to the Legislative Council 
no Indian has in fact been elected. There are two Indians who 
nominated members of tbe Legislative Counoil. 


Sisff 
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League of Nations Assembly. 

FIFTH SESSION— SEPTEMBER 1924. 

India v an original member of the League of Nations, so ereated 
by the British Government in order that Great Britain may have an 
additional voting strength in the Assembly of the League. But she has 
no voice of her own. She merely repeats what Britain bids her to say. 
India stands third in the soale of contribution but she has an unique 
system of representation. Every year three “ representatives' 1 of India are 
nominated by the British Cabinet and the Government of India to 
“represent,” as they say, India in the annual sessions of the Assembly at 
Geneva. In 1924 the three Indian “ representatives” so ohosen were : 
Lord Hardings, the ex-Vioeroy, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
and Sir Mohammad Bafique of the Punjab. 

The 1924 session of the Assembly of the League of Nations was 
a memorable session, as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the Labour Premier, was 
making a great effort to bring peaoe to Europe by a proposal of reduction 
of armaments and inclusion of Germany and Russia into the League. 
This, if successful, would have proved a great achievement of the Labour 
party. Subsequent events however proved the futility of his ideals as 
Britain was not in a mood to reduce her armaments, and his plans were 
frustrated by the Conservative Government in England whioh soon after 
brought down his downfall. 

The session of the League commenced on the 1st September 1924 on 
whioh day the elections to the various offices took place : President, Vice- 
Presidents, Chairmen of Commissions and so on. Next day began the 
long interminable debate on the report of the Council for the previous 
year. But the great event of the session came on the 4th September 
when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald opened discussion on disarmament and 
security. Be was given a thunderous ovation. The House was packed 
to suffocation, and the historic debate was then started by the British 
Premier. 


The British Premier's Speech. 

Mr. MacDonald was given an ovation for five minutes. Then there 
was complete silence when be rose to speak. His speech was frequently 
punctuated by applause especially when he said, * We are here to lay 
the foundation of peace.* 

He emphasised that the delegations of which he was the chief: 
were determined to see all their ideas in a common pool. Britain did 
not subscribe to the Pact of Mutual Assistance, then mooted by the League* 
not because die was indifferent to public security but because they felt 
that they had . not yet a proper soil in Britain. She wished to carry 
out the Vefy letter of her obligation but she would not sign an indefinite- 
monl which if she tried to carry out public opinion would probably 
ttft« M impossible. But the last wor$ had not been said in the 
1. Ws must have, he said, the whole world with ns. 

•’■44 ■ 
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Hr. MacDonald declared that they could not afford to allow 
Germany to remain outside the League. The Loudon Conference had 
created a new relation and they should bring Germany into the 
Aeeembty. (Cheers.) The matter ehould be taken up by this Assembly. 
Mr. MacDonald said that Russia believed in revolution and therefore 
did not favour the League. But Russia bad changed and the Anglo- 
Russian agreement was paving the way for Russia entering the League. 
Ha. then outlined ids plan in detail* 

Next day, September fi, the Prendi Premier M. Harriot spoke on 
the proposition, generally supporting Mr. MacDonald but making certain 
racer rations. On Saturday, the fifh, the discussion came to an and and 
on tide day the Maharaja of Bikaner, on behalf of India, made a apseoh 
which did not surely voioe the seutamenla of the Indian people, who groan 
under an unparalleled Military burden, but that of the British War Office 
and of the Government of India. The following is an aooonnt of this 
day’s proceedings. — 

The Assembly unanimously passed amid prolonged cheering the 
disarmament resolution which Mr. MacDdaad and M. Heniot had pre- 
viously discussed at great length. 

The Resolution. 

M. MOTT A. the President, read the resolution to the Assembly In tbs 
names of Great Britain and France: — 

• f The Assembly while noting the declarations of the Governments 
represented remarks with satisfaction that they contain a basis of 
understanding tending to establish and secure peace and decides: 

" Firstly, with a view to reconciling in the new proposals the diver- 
gences of certain view points and when an agreement has been reached 
with a view to enabling the convocation at the earliest possible moment 
of an International Armaments Conference by the League, the (bird 
committee is requested to consider material for dealing with the ques- 
tion of security and reduction of armaments, particularly the observa- 
tions of the Governments on the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance in 
pursuance of resolution 14 of the Thirds Assembly and other plans 
prepared and presented to the secretariat since tbe publication of the 
draft treaty and to examine the obligations contained in the covenant 
of tbe League in relation to guarantees and security that a resort to 
arbitration and reduction of armaments may requ re. 

11 Secondly, the first committee is requested, firstly, to consider with 
a view to possible amendments the articles of the covenant relating to 
tile question of settlement of disputes, fecoodly, to examine within what 
limits the terms of article 36. paragraph 11 of the statute establishing 
an international court, might be rendered more precise and thereby fa- 
cilitate a more general acceptance of the clause and thus strengthen 
tbe solidarity and security ot the nations of the world by settling by 
pacific means all disputes which may arise between states.*' 

The resolution was unanimously adopted amid loud and prolonged 
cheering after tbe speeches of Mr. MacDonald and / M. Harriot. 

Tbe Mfcharajb of Bilraner voiced the ardent interest which the 
Princes of India took in securing peace and justice. ' He said that 
they associated themselves with arbitration. He entirely concurred with 
Mr. MacDonald’* rejection of the draft of the Treaty of Mutual Arris* 
t an c s . He raid that It was imprudent io reduce armaments unless 
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wcaritjr had deen pnriomlf uaarod. Reierring to tho exceptional pool, 
tloa of India and its complex problem of the frostier he aaid the- 
eediietkm of ita garriaoa would weaken the security of India. 

Hk Highneea' apeeeh i« given in fall below* 

It ehoald be noted here that the question of a world pe&ae after 
the great world war had been engaging the League of Nations ever 
einoo its inoepfcion, but a definite pore was made in its third session 
in 1922. For two years the Various Committees of the League 
laboured, and their final result was embodied by a draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, i.e., armed assistance by the great Powers in support 
of the League's judgment on any question of international dispute. 
This draft was circulated to the powers and both Britain and France 
turned it down! Suoh is the way the League works. And now a- 
new idea waa set rolling. 

The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 

After this memorable decision whioh formed the foundation of the 
hiatorie “ Geneva Protocol" since recently broken up by tho Conservative 
Cabinet aa ill-suiting their imperialistic interests, aU interest in the 
Assembly’s proceedings flagged. Six Commissions, each composed of one 
delegate from eaoh nation, and thus constituting about one-third tho 
sise of tho main Assembly, were then engaged in threshing out problems 
of security, disarmament, arbitration, international law, sanitation and so 
on. About the end of September interest was again enlivened on the 
diaoussion of the question of intellectual cooperation. It was hero that 
Sir M. Rafique made an important speech reproduced below (p. 390). 

What this Committee of Intelleotual Co-operation did, as a matter of 
faot, achieve it is not dear, but a resolution was duly passed and in 
support of it Sir M. Rafique spoke on behalf of India. 


Report of the Indian Delegate*, 

The report of the Indian delegates was issued in December 19*4. 
It was signed by Lord Hardinge, The Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir 
Muhammad Rafiq. They say that, as far as the principal question 
before the Assembly, namely, that of the reduction of armaments, 
security and arbitration was concerned, the position of India, Uke that 
of the Dominions, was necessarily one of subordinate co-operation with 
the British delegation. 

Such objections as the delegation thought fit to urge against 
certain provisions in the draft under consideration were found more 
convenient to express in an informal meeting of the Empire Delegations than 
in open Committees or in the Assembly of the League. They acknowledge 
the value of the legal assistance afforded by Sir Muhammad Rafique in this 
respect. Many of the matters discussed at the Assembly, especially 
projects emanating from certain of the technical and social organizations 
of the League, were primarily of interest to the State members of the 
League in Europe. But the Indian delegation, the report says, could not 
oon rider itself wholly disinterested in such matters, if only for the reason 
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that the finan c ial provisions which they thight involve required careful 
oourideration in the Fourth Committee in connexion with the budget 
el the League. 

A more intimate knowledge of the previous history of some of 
these proposals, which goes back over several sessions of the League, 
would have been required to enable the delegations to debate them 
effectively. "This, in our opinion, is an important ground for securing 
some further continuity in . the composition of the delegation to the 
League Assembly from > year v to year/ a matter to which we observe 
that nor predecessors have also drawn attention." 

Magnitude of Problems, 

They express their appreciation of the honour of having represented 
India at a session of such great importance for the future of the 
League. While the Indian delegation could only play a small part 
in tike discussions, they consider that the presence of the delegation 
was a useful reminder to the European States' members of the mag- 
nitude of problems in which they were involved. 

The delegates, in concluding write : “ We wish to record our warm 
appreciation of the valuable services rendeied by the other members 
attached to the Indian delegation in Geneva. We are fortunate in 
again having temporarily at our disposal the services of Mr. Campbell, 
whose experience and knowledge of the most important questions at 
issue, were of great value. We have also to congratulate ourselve9 on 
the fact that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir was accompanied 
l>y Sir Stanley Reed, whose knowledge of Indian affairs, and whose 
tact and courtesy made him a very welcome addition to the delega- 
tion who have every reason to be appreciative of his services as a 
substitute in tbe Second and Third Committees. We desire at the 
same time to pay a tribute to the ability and untiring zeal of Mr. 
Patrick, whose services as secretary of the delegation were invaluable. 
Mr. Patrick's intimate acquaintance with the work cf the India Office, 
cqupled with experience gained locally in India, and a thorough know- 
ledge of tbe French language, made in him a combination that it 
would be difficult to reproduce. He was a very useful substitute in 
tbe Fouith Committee." 


HL H. Maharaja of Bikaner's Speech. 

The following interesting speech was delivered by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner at the fifth Assembly of the League of 
Nations held at Geneva on Saturday. September 6th. During the 
general debate on reduction of armaments initiated by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and M. Harriot. His Highness said. — 


'May I preface by stating that I deem it a high privilege to take part 
in the deliberations of the Assembly of tbe League of Nations. Although 
tills is tbe first occasion on which it has been my good fortune to attend 
this Assembly, l do not come as a total stranger, for my association with 
the League of Nations, at least indirectly, goes back to the Peace Con- 
ference when it fell to my lot to conduct negotiations for tbe indoaion of 
India hi tbe the League. It is therefore a matter of special 

gratification to me to be present on this occasion and on behalf of the 
Princes of India whose interests I have the honour to represent. I would 
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alto late the opportunity of expressing their high regard for this aseoda - 
tloa of the people of the world add their ardent interest in its great work 
to techie permanently a reign of peace and justice. On behalf of India 
I desire to express oar entire concurrence with the letter of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain on the subject of the proposed treaty os 
mutual assistance and bis powerful advocacy of the principle of 
arbitration. Soldiers, I submit, are*f£ie best judges of the horrors of 
war. Fire-eaters are not always found in the ranks of soldiers who 
bear the burden of fight, but sometimes in those of civilians who 
stand and wait# I have seen much of war in three continents 
1 would give my right hand in support of any elective scheme tc 
reduce both the danger of war and armed peace which is the precursor 
of war, but we have to be jealous, lest in our anxi ety to reduce 
the pressure of armaments without effective guarantees for security, 
we produce amongst the nations that sense of uneasy fear which, 
is a bed of war# Whilst, therefore, we associate ourselves with the 
ideals of those who framed the proposed tr aty of mutual assistance, 
wrc associate ourselves no less with the Government of the British 
Empire in rejecting it, because we feel that guarantees are so illusory 
that effective disarmament would leave a sense of insecurity which 
might revive the spirit of aggression. To the general arguments ad* 
vanced in the letter of the Prime Minister to which we subscribe, 
there are to b» added special forces arising from the geographical position 
of India. I state them now because they must govern our attitude 
not only towards the proposed treaty but to any amended proposal 
for disarmament which may come before this assembly. In India 
we have a frontier problem of exceptional difficulty and complexity. 
Our border line stretches from the Indian Ocean near Karachi 
to the confines of China and Siam. Much of that frontier is peopled 
by hardy and turbulent tribes owning no law but blood feud, and 
having no higher ambition than to raid the peaceful dwellers on the 
plains. These tribes are saturated with arms and ammunition im- 
ported from Europe and despite costly punitive measures ibis illicit 
traffic has, as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald told u«, not yet been brought 
fully under control. They contain within their clans some of the 
finest fighting quality in the world. Other sections of the frontier 
consist of dense and almost pathless jungle occupied by restless tribes. 
Nor in our time can the serious menace to security of India contained 
in the frontier position be mitigated by use of economic sanctions or 
spread of the principle of arbitration. Wc are bound to take account 
of it in fixing our standard of military strength at minimum point 
which will ensure the safety of India. There is a further considera- 
tion to which I most invite the attention of the Assembly. Whilst 
we hope that the present cordial relations with our neighbours may 
long continue, yet the fact remains that all are not members of the 
League of Nations and all are not consequently susceptbie to moral 
aid economic pressure which the League may be m a position to exer- 
cise. Nations of Asia who are members of t e League are so situated 
geographically that even if they accepted the responsibility proposed 
under the draft treaty they had not the means to give India assistance 
and had the will promptly tc< use them. They are not in a position to 
render to India that immediate effective assistance which would be 
essential to her security with a reduced military establishment, imme- 
diate fact oi a reduction of armaments in India would therefore be to 
weaken guarantees for the security oi Jbe lntiiao people. On these 
general add spedfife grounds, therefor*, we have been driw to follow 
the action of the Government of the British Empire in rejecting the pro- 
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posed treaty of mutual assistance; but because we do so. I .meld 
not have this Assembly or say member of this Assembly co ncl ude 
that we are behind aay nation in the world in oar desise for p e a ce . 
We harbour aggressive designs towards none. . We dartre nothing mom 
than to 'be allowed to work oat oar destipy undisturbed by the shock 
of war or the threat of war. By instinct and tradition we in l 
peaceful people. I have stated oar position frankly bemoan of my 
conviction that if we ignore facts we shall net ensue pence bat 
rather induce the. feeling of insecurity which may lead .to war, bat 
subject to the recognition of conditions which I have sketched— a 
recognition essential to the disoharge of oar responsibilities for the 
security of three hundred and nineteen millions of people, or one-ftfth 
of the entire human race. We aeaodate ourselves whole-heartedly 
with the principle of arbitration and with any measures which thin 
Assembly may take for the reduction of armaments, for the esta blish * 
ment of the rule of law and for guaranteeing to the nations of the. 
world die untold blessings of n secured peace,” 


Committee on Intellectual Cooper a tion, 

The following speech was delivered by the Hon. Sir Mahomed 
Rafique on the 22nd of September, 1924, at the League of Nations, 
in support of the resolution on intellectual co-operation : — 

u Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

•‘When the distinguished scholar whose report we are now considering pre- 
sented it to the Second Commission, it was specially welcomed as sounding 
a note of useful criticism. 1 have no note of criticism to offer now, bat a few 
suggestions, which 1 trust will receive the attention of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Co-operation. We have a definite proposal before us, and we 
cannot be blind to the fact that it aroused differences of opinion in the 
Assembly. On the question at issue I offer no opinion ; on the principle which 
lies behind It may 1 say this ? The work most go on. if therefore It is 
decided, in order to maintain the essentially internal character of oar intel 
iectual co-operation, that it should continue to centre in Geneva, then on ua 
liee the plain duty of seeing that it is sufficiently provided with lands. 
None of us can lightly regard the words of the ‘ Rapporter* that this 
work ie in danger of falling for lack of fnnde. If therefore we 1 are 
onable to accept the financial help offered to as, we most provide the 
necessary funds from our own resources. 1 speak strongly, because In my 
country .learning has always been revered for its own sake. The Rishis, 
the wist men, were the most honoured figures in onr heroic age. The tie 
which binds the public with his guru, or teacher, is one of tee strongest 
we know and is severed only by death. Learning is the one force 
which knows no nationality, no territorial boundaries ; it ie international 
In the fullest sense of the term. A better understanding of each other's 
intellectual thought, co-operation in stimulating each other's intellectual 
thought, is therefore the life blood of the League of Nations; unless, 
therefore, we maintain this movement in full vigour we cannot advauoo 
surely towards our goal, the brotherhood of man. 

"On behalf of India, then, 1 beg to express my cordial agreement 
with the principles underlying the idea of intellectual co-operation* It 
Is obvious that there wifi be differences of opinion as regards cpffab 
details but what really matters is the appreciation of the main prop osa l 
of promoting contact between different peoples of all co unt r i es and. .of 
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educating the younger generation in the ideala of world peace and 
solidarity* 1 venture to think that without some such scheme the work 
of the Leaghe itself would have remained incomplete. When one 
visualises the future, one can well imagine the large and important part 
which the young people, trained in the early impressionable periods of 
their lives to respect and admire what is best in every culture and 

civilisation, arc bound to play in the recognition of international 

co-operation as the only right and satisfactory method of conducting 
the world affairs. Much of our present trouble would never have come 
into existence, if we. while young, had been thoroughly schooled in 
the principles of tolerance and universal brotherhood produced by 
common understanding and sympathy. As an Indian, 1 feel happy 
and proud to think that the culture of my country, unfortunately not 
so well understood in the West as it ought to be, will once again in 
the future, as by common consent it did in the past, contribute its 
own share to the attainment of the ideals on which the League is 

established. I have not the slightest doubt that by the efforts of the 

committee the culture of India will be more widely appreciated and 
spread than it is today, 1 am one of those who maintain that the 
peace and progress of humanity depend on the mutual understanding 
and co-operation of the East and the West. In the distant past ti. 
East kept burning the torch which imparted the light of learning to 
far-off corners of the world. Had 1 the time, 1 would enumerate the 
services of the Ea9t in the various domains of human thought and 
activity. And. 1 am happy to say, and 1 may say with confidence, 
that India's capacities and resources are not exhausted ; she is still a 
living intellectual force, ready and eager to place her services at the 
disposal of the world, if only she is given a chance of doing so. 
The East, and specially my country, I may be permitted to remark, 
has many valuable thoughts to offer for the enrichment of the world's 
literature, science and philosophy, if only her sciences and institutions 
are properly understood and studied. Take for example Hindu culture — 
the proud inheritance of the vast majority of my countrymen — and 
you will find that before the dawn of history in the West it taught 
the lessons of universal brotherhood and universal peace for the 
acceptance of which this illustrious gathering is working today. The 
achievements of my countrymen in the past are beyond dispute; 
their achievements today are worthy of serious notice. The work of 
this committee will gain in strength and value if it is kept in vivid 
contact with our numerous universities, not only with the older seats 


of learning, modelled on western institutions but with the great 
Hindu and Muslim Universities brought into being by the combined 
efforts of the Government, of the Princes, and the people of India, 
where a great renaissance of Indian culture is bursting into vigorous 
life. In India we have our learned societies some of them over a 
century old, and cultural organisations depending on the devotion and 
s If- sacrifice of learned men, some known to fame and others content 
to labour in obscurity which, I have every hope, will be able to 
render valuable assistance to the work we are considering at the 
moment. And, Mr. President, knowing the young men of my .country 
as I do, I make bold to prophecy that, given adequate facility and 
encouragement, they will, true to their own culture and i iviiisatioa, 
prove excellent pioneers and propagandists of the principles which we 
all desire universally to be recognised and acted upon in tire world. 

"With yoor permission, Sir, I wish to express my gratifiMtion at 
the cmdobm made by nuoy countries to the appeal for boohs sna 
ob H.H.H of the library of tbs University of Tokio. 
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Tbit is fti it should be. Oar aim will only be realised when institn- 

tions in all the civilised coon trite, members of the League, are treated 
in tibia m well os In all other matters alike. 

"I. am here to acknowledge the debt we owe to the European 

•events who opened the storehouse of eastern learning to the West 

sod <at the same time stimulated our own interest in our rich culture. 
I am here to proclaim the contribution which India is able and ready 
to moke to the world's stock of knowledge from her own treasures, 
which are increasing every day through the labours of her devoted 
sons. I am here to declare the message which India has to give to 
the West drawn from her deep and diffused spirituality, from her 
respect for ascetic ideals, from her rare capacity for sacrifice and ser- 
vice divorced entirely from material considerations. And finally I am 
here to proclaim my confidence that the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation is th ■ instrument for this fusion of eastern and western 
culture, to the nfinite advantage of both. 

Not through eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light. 

In front the sun cfimbs slow, how slowly ; 

But westward look, the land is bright. 



Anti-Indian Propaganda in America 

As ft sfttnple of the anti-Indian propaganda started by the Sydenham- 
O'Dwyer die-hards in America, we quote below %a article by Lord 
Sydenham which appeared m Sept. 1924 n the New York “Current History 
Magazine*’ under the glaring caption : "The threat to British Rale 
hi India." Lord Sydenham was at this time touring in America lor 
this particular propaganda against India and his article was widely 
circularised to enlist American support to British Imperialism in India. 
Lord Sydenham writes. — 

Lord Sydenham’s Article 

The grave situation which has arisen in India may primarily concern 
the British Empire ; but it suggests possibilities which would directly 
and indirectly afiect the civilised world. Since the assumption of 
authority by the Crown in 1858 following the great mutiny, the advance 
of India had been extraordinary. That an eastern sub-continent with 
a population exceeding 300,000,000. should, until recent yean, have been 
order y and progressive was an international factor of extreme import- 
ance, and if it were now to disappear, there would be repercussions 
certain to be felt far and wide. 

To Americans, faced by Pacific problems of which no one can 
foresee the issue, the stabilising influence which India under British rnla 
has hitherto exercised, has been* an advantage perhaps insufficiently 
recognized. While the British people 'were engaged in the tremendous 
task of rescuing India from the blood-stained anarchy which followed 
the fail of the Mogul Empire, in arresting the devastating activities of 
Marathas, Rohillas and Pindavris, in abolishing the enormities of Suttee 
and Thagi, and in gradually building up a pure administration capable 
of giving peace and equal justice to the minions of India, Americans 
were too much pre-occupied to realize the vast magnitude of an under- 
taking unparalleled in history. If the great structure which we have 
created at a sacrifice of innumerable British lives and with infinite 
effort were now to collapse, there would be a reversion to the anarchy 
of eighteenth century India, which could not be confined to her borders 
and would react upon the Western nations. 

Since President Roosevelt paid his notable and generous tribute to 
the most wonderful civilizing work ever accomplished, there have b.e» 
persistent and organized efforts in the United States to vilify British 
rule in India. The wildest falsehoods have obtained circulation, so thaf 
it is difficult for Americans to ascertain the truth. American missionaries 
whose excellent work I had opportunities of judging, are beat able td 
appreciate the benefits of mildest Government that Eastern peoples ever 
p o ssessed, and it is significant that daring the dangerous rebellion of 
1919 in Northern India, the staff and pupils of the Forman College at 
Lahore ranged themselves on the side of that Government and weed 
helpful to the authorities at a time of terrible strata. 

India comprises an area of 1,800,000 square miles of which a littld 
Use than two-fifths, with due-quarter of a total population of 3*0.000! 
°°nrist of 700 self-governing Native States, la extent, therefore, lodtsj 

... « . ; 
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equals all Europe with the exception of Russia. The climate shown 
immense difSeiences and the rainfall varies from three to 400 inches. 
There are 130 dialects deriving from six different ropt languages and 
nine religions, of which two, Hinduism and Islam, are dominant and 
perennially in conflict for reasons inefiaceably traced in the pages of 
history. The former embraces more than 1800 castes and sub-castes 
carving deep lines of cleavage throughout the whole community, while 
the latter is divided into several sections, mutually hostile upon occasion. 
The " untouchables" number nearly 50,000,000, and in Southern India 
are regarded as capable of polluting a high-caste man at a range of 
sixty-four feet. Seven millions still live in tribal conditions. Some tribes 
who are professional criminals by caste, the Government, with the valued 
assistance of the Salvation Army, is seeking gradually to redeem* 

An Agricultural People. 

The Census classes 90 per cent, of the Indian peoples as rural 
{which compares with 20 per cent, in England and Wales), while at 
least 72 per cent, are dependant entirely on agriculture. The taxation 
after the war was about 4s. 9|d. (about % ri6) per bead including 
land revenue. The spinning, weaving and other industries were introduced 
by British pioneers, but are now almost wholly in Indian hands, except 
in the case of the jute industry of Bengal. Capitalists in India are 
thus mainly Indians who have risen to wealth owing to the security 
afforded by British rule. The stories of heart-less exploitation which 
have been circulated in America are deli bet ate falsehoods. India is 
only at the beginning of industrialization, and for many reasons it is 
desirable that the pace should not be quickened. The British Govern- 
ment in India not only carries on all the work which Western Gov- 
ernment* perform but, in the words of Lord Ronaldshay, former Gover- 
nor of Bengal, his book: "India: A Bird's Eye View.": — 

"It constructs and runs railways ; it undertakes huge irrigation 
works ; organizes famine relief ; it fights pestilence and plague ; it 
doctors and it sanitates ; it undertakes the exploitation and scientific 
treatment of the immense forests scattered over the land ; it mono- 
polises the manufacture of salt ; it runs schools and colleges ; it makes 
its influence felt, in other words, in every department of the people's 
life. " 

The inspiration and the driving power which initiated and have 
carried cn all this work and more are supplied by only 5000 British 
officials while the major administration rests upon the Indian Civil 
Service of a little over 900, of whom, owing to climate snd strain not 
mote than 800 are noimally at their posts. As pointed out by Lord 
Ronaldshay, it has happened to a single Englishman to be responsible 
for order and good government over an area larger than that of New 
Zealand and a population of 47,000,000. Tourists travelling by well- 
managed railways and visiting the great towns of India can form no 
idea of the real conditions of a mainly rural population, or of the work 
carried oo m remote districts by little groups of British officials in 
smoothing down internecine fends and in administering impartial justice 
to all castes and creeds. Ail such work depends entirely on character 
and non the confidence whack it has won in the past. Left to them- 
selves,] Indians will fcmsiaUy seek the adjudication ot a Briton, Just as 
they will travel 101% distances «e obtain the aid of a British doctor. 1 
earnestly beg Amettena to consider the few facts 1 have mentioned 
and to re member that more than 93 per cent, of Indians are wholly 
illiterate and that perhaps 1,000,000 have command 0! English, which 
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Is the language of the political organisations now labouring to destroy 
our role. If further they will reflect that the masses of India are* 
credulous to the last degree, while many elements are inteisely fanatical 
they will understand the difficulties of the task we have undertaken and 
the dange s of the present situations - 

The huge population of India has been pledged together and hat 
made amazing progress only by reason of British rule backed by 
militny force relatively insignificant. Prestige the most potent factor in 
the East sufficed for many years to enable force to be dispensed with 
except on rare occasion. Tne vi ible sisjns of p~o;re<<s must strike every 
visitor to India, but may naturally induce oblivion of the explosive 
forces apparently dormant, but ready to assert themselves directly the 
controlling authority shows symptoms of weakening. The Mogul 1 at 
the zenith of their power never created machinery of government com- 
parable to that which in Lord Ronald9hay's words ''makes its influence* 
felt in every department of the people's life," but anarchy followed 
their decline and fall. Deeper and darker would be the calamity which 
would afflict the millions of India if British authority were to lapse 
and could not be replaced by another power able to carry on our task 
with the acquiescence and the trust of the complex medley of jarring 
races, creeds, languages and caste 9 which constitutes the population of 
India. There is not and there cannot be for many years anything re- 
sembling an Indian nation. What i9 called for political purposes "Indian 
opinion" represents the views of an infinitesimal minority in temporary 
agreement only with the object of destroying British rule, but sharply 
divided as to methods and policy. 

Towards Self-Government. 

For some years at least it has been the British aim to lead India 
gradually towards self-government. In my five and a halt years* of 
office in . Bombay this aim was never absent from my mind. Indians are 
eligible for and may occupy every post in India except that of 
Viceroy and Provincial Governor. The experiment of appointing a very 
able Bengali lawyer as Governor of Bihar and Orissa was lately tried and 
failed, leading to his resignation after a few months. Indians dominate 
the whole subordinate judiciary, supervised by the high courts in which 
British influence is now declining. They havj provided valuable officials 
in all capacities alter being trained in Western methods of administra- 
tion. To a great extent they control education in all its branches. 
All local government is in their hands, with results which in some 
cases have been disastrous. (For example, I was forced to suspend 
two municipalities for shocking proceedings, and no resentment was 
forthcoming. The Bombay Municipality, now converted into a political 
body, has boycotted all Bri'ish goods.) In the legislative sphere* the 
reforms of Lord Morley and Lord Min to in 1909 conferred large powers, 
making it possible for Indian views to have the fullest expression. 
So far as Bombay is concerned, i can testify that no legislation was 
passed without the concurrence of a council in which Indians held a large 
majority. The liberality of the reforms was regarded at the time 
with astonishment by Indian politicians. They worked well in srite 
of certain defects which could easily have been remedied, and thty 
provided a basis for iurther progress in the direction of sell-government; 
They were swept away before the opportunities they afforded were 
understood or realised, and in 1919 India was suddenly presented with 
a crazy Constitution which is already proving harmful to the vital 
interests of the Indian peoples. 
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America— si of the facts, of how the poMtftoei 

wmwimmt woo e^gheend daring the great war, io which Indian troops 
tarred gallantly In every theatre of operations while the Indian Princes 
and Chiefs were lavish in contributions of men and treasure to the 
name .of the Empire, The war threw a heavy strain on the whole 
Indian administration® which die “ political-minded ” group turned to 
foil account. It obstructed the Government so far as it was able and 
eengh to bargain for its support. It strengthened and spread its 
organisation and established close connections with the politicians in 
England who were known to favour Home Rule. It stimulated the 
secret societies in Bengal and the Punjab, some of which had ramifica- 
tions id America, where, as in England and other countries, an active 
propaganda was developed- When the war ended the talking men demanded 
power for themselves because the fighting men, who held them in 
oontempt, had contributed to victory. 

The cbessboad was already partly set when Mr. E. S. Montagu 
was appointed Secretary of State for India and took upon himself the 
task of setting up Western democracy in India which he himself 
acknowledged to be a “very dangerous experiment/* He proceeded to 
India, visited a few great cities, was deeply impressed and perhaps 
alarmed by the representations of the little group of English-speaking 
intelligentsia, omitted to consult the classes on which the life of India 
depends and produced a report in which he stated his intention of 
* deliberately disturbing the placid, pathetic contentment*' of the people. 
This report is an interesting study in ; contradictions. Parts of it 
evidently describe conditions and violently conflict with the political 
proposals supplied by theorists and doctrinaires. The report was 
embodied in a bill which went further in weakening the authority of 
the Government. A joint committee of both Houses of Parliament was 
set up to take evidence lrom the numerous political organizations whose 
delegates had hastened to London, and the Secretary and the under- 
secretary of State appointed themselves judges of their own case. 
No non -English speaking Indians out of more than 318,000,000, nor 
any representative of the martial c asses was heard, and the bill 
emerged with more concessions (especially in the direction of weaken- 
ing the Central Government) to the delegations engaged in working up 
support in England. (This aspect of the proceedings is admirably pre- 
sented in “The Lost Dominion.)** 

The Act of 1919. 

The bill was then rushed through Parliament yvith the aid of the 
“kangaroo closure,'* and as the Coalition Government was in power 
tiiere was no opposition except from the small number of members of 
bom Houses who knew and loved India. In normal times tbere would 
have been strong opposition and adequate discussion would at least have 
been insisted upon. ' Public opinion confused and distracted, fcythe war 
uad its after-math was not in a position to form c alm lodgments and was 
Minced that the passing of the bill would bring .aprW India where 
the^ astute _ politicians were alreedy organiriug tb create trouble. In 
each c ond i tions mm of .the most momentous meMures that ever issued 
ham Westminster was l aun ched on its dangerous career. The broad 
provfefon* of the set of 2919 were as follows : 

- (r) Eight stog i e-c ham ber triemslai Parliaments, mainly Indian, were 
** * ^d r^ e fby ber Parliament above them in certain 

atoutest of democrats, declared that 
he wuald never tempt. (One 08 them stogie-chamber Paritoasents was 
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Buna, whteh mam in Inter. The Burmese differ more from Indians 
than Italians from Finns, and except that both countries are tropicals 
$eir conditions have little in common). ^ 

(a) The electorates were eo restricted that the agricnltnral population— 
the main-stay of India —received nothing that could be called re- 
presentation. Separate electorates had to be created for Muslims. Sikhs, and 
soft* other communities. The gtiad political effect of all this was to 
give preponderating power to the urban population in a country whom 
90 per cent, of the people are classed as rural The power fell mainly 
into the hands of town-dwelling political lawyers, money-lenders, doctors. 
Brahmins and others who belong to the small section which is fluent 
in English and has always sought to oppress the people. 

(3) In the Executive Councils a preposterous system, known a* 
•• diarchy/’ was introduced. The Executive was supposed to operate In 
two compartments, one responsible to the Government and the other, 
with power over important services, to the Legislative Council, in 
practice, the “ diarchy ” has disappeared ; but it led to confusion in the 
administration and to some amazing incidents as when Councils 
refused to vote the salary of their “ Ministers.'* The obstructive powers 
conferred on all these Parliaments are enormous ; but the Viceroy and 
the Provincial Governors can resort, in some circumstance, to vetoes 
and certifications, and have already been forced to do so. It is plain!} 
impossible to govern by these expedients. 

This complicated, exotic Constitution, which is understood only by an 
insignificant fraction of Western-educated Indians, was set up by the 
loyal efforts of British civil servants, and otherwise could never have 
materialized. Its vicious features are the disastrous weakening of 
authority throughout India and the heartless neglect of the interests 
of the masses who have never shown the smallest desire for political 
change. It is maintained in being only by British bayonets in the 
b&ckgrourd, and it would dissolve like *• the baseless fabric of 
a vision** if that support were withdrawn. The results anticipated by 
all who knew India have been ominpus. From the time when it was 
realised by the Indian politicians that Mr. Montagu could be intimidated, 
organized disturbances began to take acute form. In the spring of 
1919. before the passing of the bill, a better planned and more wider 
ranging rebellion than the mutiny of 1857 broke out. end was intended 
to coincide with an Afghan invasion. If, as was contemplated, the 
Indian rebels had been able to ent the railways in the Punjab behind 
the troops on the frontier, the situation might have become desperate; 
Either the rebellion was premature or the Afghans were too late,* and 
tbs prompt action taken by tbs Government of the Punjab enabl ed 
the belated invasion to be defeated. The position was most critical 
until the stern action of General Dyer at Amritsar restored order* 
The shooting at Jallianwalla Bagh has been described in Ame rica a nd 
elsewhere as a massacre. At another great town, not in the Punjab, 
the losses were at least as great, but this fact is not known. 

Amritsar Shooting a necessity. 

The simple facts are that Amritsar was in the hands of the rebsls, 
who were preparing to loot the city, end scattered over the Punjab 
there were isolated groups of Europeans, pen and wanes, who emrid 
not be directly protected. After three warnings a large *mob assembled, 
under orders from t be leaders of the rebellion, and was dispersed by 
the Are el fifty Indian soldiers. The losses were deplorable because 
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ttcf toll wpm ignore at people incited to rebellion by politicians, who 
Ureas eateffel to keep out o! danger* Bat this sharp lesson* which had 
paiallels in Ameri can history* saved tens of thousands of lives. The 
ottoens of Amritsar came in crowds to thank General Dyer* and the 
Sikhs bestowed a special honour upon him. If an inquiry had taken 
place £t once, Indians would have flocked to give evidence proving 
the urgent necessity for bis action from the Indian point of view. 
When* many months later* the Hunter Commission began its irregular 
proceedings, there had been time for the political leaders to create 
an atmosphere in England and India, and witnesses, .Indian and 
Brittoh, who told the tenth, were subjected to persecution. It was left 
to an English. Judge, who '* for the first time received sworn evidence*' 
as. to these occurences, to pronounce this year a verdict which the 
impartial historian will be compelled to endorse. 

The next serious risiag was that of the Moplas in the difficult and 
dense country of Ma lab a r . This was due entirely to the freedom 
granted to political agitators to stir up the well-known fanaticism of a 
backward Moslem population. Thousands of Hindus were killed and 
outrages of all kinds were perpetrated before this rebellion could be 
pot down by our military forces. The long tale of subsequent rioting 
osnnot here be told. There is scarely a large town in India which 
has not known murderous outbreaks, the deliberately organized dis- 
turbances in Bombay on the arrival of the Prince of Wales being espe- 
cially significant. These disturbances lasted two days and Parsees as well 
as Europeans were objects of attack. Mobs in Calcutta have recently been 
murdering Sikhs and subsequently Gurkhas. Never before has the mutual 
hostility of Moslems and Hindus assumed such violent form as at Multan, 
Lahore and Delhi, requiring British troops to prevent wholesale des- 
truction. The total loss of life since Mr. Montagu took office exceeds 
that . in all the previous years since the great mutiny. While the 
rival communities were engaged in killing each other, their self-appointed 
leaders have been amicably conspiring against British rule. All this 
naturally and inevitably follows manifestations of weakness in any 
eastern government. The outstanding results of Mr. Montagu's series 
of ineffectual concessions" has been to promote Indian race-hatreds 
on the one hand and colour prejudice on the other, the latter being 
formerly unknown or negligible. 

Americans will not fail to recognize a similarity between their 
difficulties in the Philiphines and ours in India, allowing for the 
differences of area and population. The Filipino illustrados have many 
points in common with the Indian intelligentsia, and both have sought 
political support in the Government countries. President Wilson, like 
onr Mr. Montago, decided on an experiment in " self-determination "—a 
term .which Mr. Lansing most wisely described as "loaded with dynamite." 
Thu American experiment resulted in administrative chaos and m 
undoing the fine work of the Americans which Governor-General 
Leonard Wood is valiantly endeavouring to restore. In America as in 
England, a political party is willing to . abandon the task of giving 
good Government to an eastern people. The future of both India and 
tile Philippines is now in the melting pot of domestic politics. 

Unworkable Constitution, 

Onr Socialist Government is already violating the spirit, if not the 
letter* of rim Gm*ri$ntioit* which was to last until 1929 and then to 
be riie eubject of inquiry by a commission to be sent out for the 
purpose. A commisrion has been set up in India and is proceeding 
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to take the machine topiecea, alleging quite correctly, bat from a 
point of view differing from mine, that it is unworkable. The demand 
§• now for complete Home Rule (Swaraj). We are to remain in India 
until inch time as the politicians have created armies for their protection, 
and while keeping them in power, we are to look on unmoved at the- 
destruction of our work of a century and a half. Already corruption is 
asserting itself in ugly forms ; already courts are beginning to be distiusted 
where religious differences exist ; alrfgdy it is. dawning upon Moslems that 
under the operation of democratic institutions, they must be politically swam- 
ped by the huge preponderance of Hindus. We in the West accomodate 
ourselves as best we may to majority rate— the first principle of 
democracy. Warlike people in the East will never so easily resign 
themselves to the vagaries of the ballot box. The 70,000.000 Moslems 
in British India contain some of the most virile elements in the 
population, cherishing the traditions of a ruling race, and now dated 
by the successes oi the Turks. Beyond the iron tier are 200,000 Well- 
armed fighting tribesmen, and in the background the shifty monarch 
of Afghanistan, who might at need respond to their call. Such is one 
of the possibilities of the future, history repeating itself in the form of 
another Mohammedan conquest of India. 


Meanwhile, in the great native States the authority of the Chief's 
has been maintained and non-British India has been tranquil except 
where as in Patiala, Nabha and Kashmir troubles have been imported. 
The position of the great Chiefs is, however, threatened and many 
become extremely difficult. If the efforts of the politicians prevail with 
the Socialist government in Great Britain, and if Swaraj supervenes, 
guardianship which British rule has afforded to the Nauve States will 
be withdrawn and they will be face to * face with the lorces of sub- 
version which they would certainly resist by force. Some of them have 
military- forces which they would U9e to carve out larger territories 
from the welter which would follow a lapse of authority in British 
India. Such extensions have been already planned. Here is possibilities 
which no one who does not know India can grasp. 


So far as 1 am able to judge, we approach the time at which a 
decision to govern or go " will have to be taken. The respous.bility 
for the defence of an immense country, always threatened ou its northern 
and north-western frontiers cannot be separated from that of govern- 
ment. This principle will also be found to apply to the case of the 
PiUphines. Unless we retain complete control oi the armed forces of 
India, there will be nothing to prevent the Nepalese from occupying 
Calcutta or the Pathans from attacking Delhi. Compromise with the Indian 
politicians on this point is impossible. They may and they do seek to raise 
a revolt among our native troops and in this respect the situation resembles 
that be fore mutiny in 1857. But some sections of th* Indian army would 
never follow their lead and there is no large localized force corresponding to 
the Bengal Army of 1857 which they could manipulate. Military con- 
siderations which 1 cannot here discus , are of supreme importance 
and on the prevailing atmosphere of pacifism, which belongs realities 
in the East and elsewhere these questions may be ignored. 


A gallant Indian soldier has pertinently asked: "What is to be 
expected of a Government from which its friends have nothing to hope 
and its enemies nothing to fear" ? In these words our policy since 
Mr. Montagu's accession to office is not unjustly described. Clearly, 
such a policy cannot endure; but it has had most serious effects upon 
the greet public services now crumbling. The Indian Civil Service. 
Correctly described by Mr. Lloyd George as "the steel-frame" which 
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supported the whole Administration, is failing apart. Economic stress 
has told heavily upon this splendid body. The conditions of its tervioe 
have changed so greatly as to cense wholesale resignations of experi- 
enced men and the almost complete failure of recruiting. For years 
British civil servants have" worked under Indians trained in Western 
methods, but they have now fallen under the sway of amateur Indian 
politicians and have lost the protection they formerly enjoyed. They 
are always liable to periodical attacks in the Councils, and the Govern- 
ment does not defend them. They do hot forget that the men who 
helped to save Northern India in 1919 wete censured and penalised. 
They see. paid agitators allowed to poison the minds of the people 
who trusted them. Their wives and families in many districts are de- 
prived of the services of , Br tish doctors and even their tenure of office 
and their pensions are not explicitly guaranteed by the Home Government. 

Services Deteriorating. 

In these circumstances it is natural that the Indian Civil Service 
should loose heart, and other services are in the same position. The 
Indian Medical Service, which has done tfce work for health and sanita- 
tion, has almost disappeared. A commission has recently investigated 
these matten, and has made proposals for improving the financial 
position of our public services and thus fulfilling pledges made 
to them. These proposals are being held up for discussion in the hostile 
Indian Assembly, and may have to be passed in certification. The 
grave question arises as to whether, in the present state of the public 
services, it is any longer in a position to govern. 

I have tried to compress within a short space the outstading 
features of the situation in India as it exists today; but much has 
necessarily been omitted. 1 cannot deal adequately with the complexity 
of causes which are leading to a crisis. A faulty system of education, 
based upon Macaulay's misconception, turned out in large numbers young 
Indians for whom no useful work could be found and who naturally 
turned against the Government. The defeat of Russia by Japan deeply 
impressed all the Eastern peoples. Before the World War German 
intrigues were at work which afiected Moslems especially and produced 
the Khilafat leaders who proclaimed that the British were attacking 
the Caliphate, since destroyed by their Turkish allies. Secret societies 
and latterly Bolshevist money and emissaries, whose objects differed 
radically from those of the Indian revolutionaries, but agreed in creating 
a ferment against British rule, have played a not unimportant part. 
It is, however, to our own policy of making successive concessions 
indicating fear which is a fatal attitude in the East that I attribute 
the main source of our present acute difficulties. By setting up an 
exotfci Western Constitution for which India is at present totally 
unfitted, and which was therefore unworkable, we invited the demand 
lor foil self-Government. The little class oligarchy which we placed in 
power in the sacred name of democracy cannot rule, and its leaden 
do not even trust each other, the Hindus apparently agree only in 
deshdng to break away from Western culture and methods and to bring 
back a golden Age which never existed, li left to themselves, they 
would wx*$k any democratic Constitution. 

We axe and we remain solely responsible for the welfare and the 
gradual uplifting of the vast masses of Indian peoples to whom our 
authority alone can give law, order and equal justice* The alternative 
is written ifi letters of blood on the psges of Indian history. 
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Like the Europeans the Anglo-Indian ft the Domiciled European 
communities of India have lately begun to join their forces to form 
a single organised body. The recent movement of the Europeans and 
the British Services to safeguard their vested interests t and especially 
the Lee Report, have disillusioned the Anglo-Indians of their position 
in Indian polity and have stimulated them to put forth their own 
communal claims. With this end in view Messrs Stark and Burton, 
two prominent leaders of Anglo-Indians went to England in 1903 and 
formed there the London Anglo-Indian Association, and in August 1924 
Col. Gidney, another eminent Anglo-Indian leader, made a move to 
have all the Anglo-Indian Associations of India amalgamated into a 
single All-India body. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Associations of India was held on the 6th October 1924 
at 28 Theatre Road, Calcutta, Col. Gidney presiding. The meeting was 
attended by delegates from most of the different provincial branches 
and the proceedings were marked by great enthusiasm and liveliness. 
Col. Gidney briefly opened the proceedings, after which the acceptance 
of the annual report and balance sheet and other formal business were 
transacted. The Rev. P. E. Curtis was elected senior vice-president 
and Mr. Staney junior vice-president. 

The Question of Amalgamation. 

The question of amalgamation of all Anglo-Indian organizations in 
the country into one united body was then taken up. In urging 
the acceptance of the resolution on the subject to the meeting. 
Col. GIDNEY said that the panorama they saw around them in India 
now-a-days was one showing the various peoples playing a game of 
political chess, each one controlling its respective pawns. The King 
and Queen pieces were being controlled by the two leading communi- 
ties, namely, the Hindus and Mahomedans. Those pawns were moved to a 
definite end and object, reflexive of the respective interests of the 
players. They were being moved with one main object and that was 
the betterment of their respective communities. But what did they see 
on this chess-board so far as one communal pawn was concerned ? There 

r one little space on this board which was occupied by the shadow 
g pawn and that was the shadowy efforts of the Anglo-Indian 
community. 

' The community”, Col. Gidney went on, “ Had at last awakened to the 
realities of the situation. For the last few months they had tried 
with a forceful hand to move the pawn and move it. to the. best 
advantage of the community as a whole. Their desire was to use all 
the -force and vitality, which was apparent in some of them and lay 
dormant in most of them, to resuscitate their oommunity and to enable 
lt «o take an active part in the political game which was being played, 
in India today". 

♦6 
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la conclusion Gol. Gidney Mid: 41 1! we. do not Paten to the odl 
for unity which is apparent all over India to-day hot are led away 
by onr petty jealousies, we most sink at no distant future lower and 
lower, till we be counted amongst the depressed dames. What eveqr 
community in India is realizing to-day is that unity is strength and 
Hie only community which has not realized thie is the Anglo-Indian 
community”. 

Mr. H. BARTON remarked that instead of only agreeing to the 
principle of unity, they should at that very meeting bring the proposed 
body into b^ing. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed : 

“Resolved that this Association do amalgamate with the proposed 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association, All-India and Burma* 
now known as Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association (Bengali* 
after the Draft Rules have been considered by all the Branches ana* 
thereafter, by the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee is 
hereby authorized to take such steps as they may consider necessary 
to achieve the desired object.” 

Racial Distinctions. 

The meeting then went on to discuss the position created for 
tile Anglo-Indians by the passing of the Racial Distinctions Bill, and 
the following resolution was adopted on the subject : — 

“ Resolved and passed unanimously that the General Meeting of 
the A. I. and D. E. Association (India), with which the Bengal Asso- 
ciation associates itself, records its sense of deep concern at the 
anomalous and unsatisfactory position occupied by the Anglo-Indian 
community under the Indian Penal Code in so far as it touches trial 
by jury and earnestly requests the Government of India to give tills 
matter their urgent and sympathetic consideration with a view to 
removing this anomaly.” 

Representation in the Army. 

The meeting passed the following resolution with regard to the 
claim of the community for representation in the Army : — 

“ The Anglo-Indian Community views with much surprise and dis- 
appointment the attitude of the Government in respect of the claims 
of the Community in the formation of an Anglo-Indian Unit and 
requests that early steps be taken to raise such a Regiment in 
deference to the unanimous wishes of the community.” 

Co-operation with Indians. 

On the 7TH OCTOBER the most important subject discussed at 
tiie melting of the Association was in regard to the policy which the 
community should adopt in future in relation to the other communities 
in In dia . The consensus of opioion was that the Anglo-Indians, while 
maintaining their separate identity, should, as far as possible, co-operate 
with Indians in promoting the progress of the country as a. whole. 

S peaking on the subject, CoL GIDNEY said : 44 The minds of 
many of our thinking members seem to-day to be surcharged with 
the one question What is the best policy for tbe Domiciled Com- 
munity to pursue in the India of to-day? Divergent views, we know* 
are held, as dtritint as are the two poles. But all admit that 
some immediate action is necessary. This hesitancy will not leadVus 
anywhere, nor will it materially improve our present status in India. 
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It Is* therefore* imperative, that we should at once have a Round 
Table Conference of our leaders and thinkers and settle what is to be 
our future policy. If our own uncertainty does not demand sock a 
conference* the parlous and black future of our own generations to 
come certainly do; and we opine that if we defer such a conference 
any longer and continue to pursue this drifting policy* like a ship 
without a compass and a fixed coarse, we are performing a criminal 
dls-service to our children. 

“We submit that the time is most opportune to summon a 
Round Table Conference of our leaders from the North, South, East, 
and * West of India to come to a final and definite decision as to 
what will be the best course and policy for Anglo- India to pursue : 
and* having once made this decision, to follow it out fearlessly to 
the end* helping each other in its accomplishment. In consequence 
of the present day No-Policy attitude — our sitting on the fence game— 
we are ignored* despised and •• not-wanted " by either the European 
or the Indian : and our voice in the Government of India is next 
door to useless. Let us, therefore, gather together, decide on a joint 
plan and policy* and, if necessary* make out Pacts with other minority 
communities* e.g.* the Mahomedans, who are to-day suffering similarly. 
Let us at once stop this policy of indecision. We would suggest a 
Round Table Conference of all our leaders and thinkers in Calcutta 
during the coming Christmas time." 

After a good deal of discussion* the following resolution was passed : 

•'This meeting of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association 
(India), recognizing that India is the Motherland oi the community* 
and the unique opportunity of the community for interpreting the 
West to East and East to West, affirms its sincere desire to live on 
terms of complete amity and friendliness with all loyal fellow Indian 
subjects, and calls upon every individual member of the community 
to foster and further, in their efforts for the general welfare of the 
country, the cultivation of good citizenship and sincere friendship with 
all the communities in India." 

Indianisation of the Services. 

The meeting then went on to discuss the question of Indianization 
of the Services on which interesting views were elicited. 

Mr. H. BARTON* in the course of bis remarks* referred to the 
hostility of the Indian members of the Legislative Assembly and said 
that if the Association was going to be of any us.*, it had got to 
prepare the necessary machinery to crumple up that hostility. He 
thought that as a community they could by themselves fight this 
opposition. What was needed was organization. They had the Services 
organisations, including the Telegraph Association* and side by side they 
most strengthen their communal organisations. They must have a 
definite decision arrived at by the Government* and get them to 
circularize the various administrative departments that Indianization meant 
not only pure Indians but every one who was born and bred in India. 

A delegate suggested that Anglo-Indians were not strong enough 
by themselves to enforce their demands and would do well to look for 
allies. The Indians were getting stronger every day and be would like 
some method to be devised by which they (the Anglo-Indians) would 
be able to enlist the sympathy and co-opjration of Indians in getting 
their rights* He would like the meeting to send one or two watching 
delegates to the forth-coming meeting of tho Indian National Congress. 
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Mr. MAGUIRE thought that the attitude of the Anglo-Indians towards 
Indians had been rather unfortunate. They might not have been actuated 
by hostility but their attitude had certainly been one of suspicion. 
He did not think that show of force would avail them in securing 
their rights. They might paralyse the country for a week or so but 
in the long run they must get paralysed themselves. It would be a 
good thing for them to try and get the leaders of Indian thought to 
recognize them as a minority community entitled to their legitimate 
share in the services of the country. What was wanted was to make 
out a strong case for themselves and put it both to Government and 
to the Indian leaders. 

Combrenting on the aloofness of the community, the speaker asked 
those present to point to a single instance m which Anglo-Indians 
at their meetings or coherences had passed a resolution touching the 
interests of the country as a whole. They had always confined 
themselves only to the interests of their own community. 

Mr. HILLER said that their attitude with regard to the other 
communities should not be one of scramble for jobs and positions but 
they should find some interest in common with the other communities. 

The Rev. P. E. CURTIS said that as a missionary he could not 
adequately express bow delighted be felt at the sentiments expressed 
by the three previous speakers. He had felt that they had been labouring 
under a wrong conception all the time when they had imagined that 
the Indian was more or less a beast to be treated as they thought 
best. Now they were realizing that that was a wrong attitude. In 
fact, he thought that the time had come when they must admit that 
as a community their interests were mainly Indian. He supported the 
suggestion put forward by a member that they should appoint delegates 
to the Indian National Congress to discuss things with the Indian leaders. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

11 This meeting resolves that it views with grave apprehension and 
concern the crushing and destructive economic effect that Indianization 
of the Services is to-day having on the Domiciled Community, so much 
so that its future stability and existence is in India seriously imperilled 
and it respectfully requests the Government to keep inviolate the sacred 
trust imposed on it by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, page 217. 
para 346 and to give practical proof and assurance so as to assuage 
this growing fear which is unanimously felt by the community." 


Auxiliary Force. 


(1) This meeting, whilst very much regretting the letter sent by 
the Anglo-Indian Association. London, to the Secretary. Government 
of lndj§* Army Department, Simla, and notwithstanding any opinion 
expresiil or likely to be expressed by any Anglo-Indian body outside 
India* resolves that the Government accept the opinion of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association (India) as truly reflecting 
the unanimous opinion of the community regarding the entrance of 
Anglo-Indians via Dehra Dun into the commissioned ranks of the 


Indian Army and all other matters concerning the community. in India." 

(a) “ Resolved that the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European As- 
sociation. India* would view with grave concern any attempt to alter 
the racial composition of , the Auxiliary Territorial Force and it hereby 
records its unajimousund*. considered opinion that none bat genuine Anglo- 
Indians and DomicBM Europeans be in future admitted into its tanks," 



The European Associations of India 

The activity of the European Associations during the second hall* 
year of 1924 was mainly concerning the agitation that they started 
against Indianisation and in support of the Lee Report on one 
band and the repressive policy of the Government on the other. The 
paid agent of the Association to carry on this agitation was Col. 
Crawford. He undertook in October 1924 last, after the close of the 
September session of the Assembly where he represents the European 
interest, an alMndia tour to rally the scattered European population 
in India in support of the view of the Central European Association. 

At Cawnpore. 

On OCTOBER 10th, Col. CRAWFORD addressed the Europeans of Cawn* 
pore and gave expression to the views of his Associations as follows - 
That with the coming of the reforms official India counted for very little. 
The British army would remain, but the burden was now laid on 
non-official Europeans to maintain the British standards. The prestige of 
European non-officials had never stood so high, and would increase, but it 
was imperative that the community should organise itself politically. He 
emphasised the value of the work the European Association was doing in this 
direction, but pointed out that political organisations needed financial 
support. He appealed for this to all Europeans in India, and suggested 
the eventual possibility of securing full-time political representatives 
in each province. He urged that all Europeans should join the Associa- 
tion, and indicated the success that bad been attained in the Dooars 
and in Calcutta where voluntary contributions were freely given, 
supplementing the small subscription to the Association. He stated that 
the complete answer to the common question as to v/hat the European 
Association was doing was found in the first of the objects of the 
Association as stated in the rules. 

Colonel Crawford also gave an interesting account of his impressions of 
the Legislative Assembly, and indicated that there was need for better 
organisation there of European interests. He gave his views on the 
policy Europeans should pursue in regard to the Reforms, and main- 
tained that their scope should not be widened until India bad shown 
that she was prepared to work the Reforms already granted. 

CALCUTTA EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION. 

On OCTOBER 16 th a meeting of the European Association 
was held at the Grand Hotel, Calcutta. Col. Crawford made a lengthy 
statement of the position of the party in the Assembly, and a general 
discussion was held on the policy of the Association. 

In the course of his speech he said that with the recent happenings 
at Calcutta still vivid in his memory, with the shudder of horror that went 
through Bengal at the encouragement given to anarchy by the notorious 
Serajganj Resolution, he felt that he was voicing not only their views, 
but the views of a large proportion of Bengal itself when he said that 
they desired to see the Government armed with the necessary powers 
to deal with a state of affairs that was once again a menace to the 
political life and peace of Bengal. (Applause.) 

Colonel Crawford viewed with considerable apprehension the proposal! 
for increased ledianisation, but they accepted the Lee Repost m lie 
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entirety, subject always to minor adjustments of detail on the grounds 
that it was the best solution of the existing difficulties. 

He then made a roving reference to the various subjects discussed 
In the Assembly in which the Indian members had defeated Govern- 
ment and finally said that be was convinced that the military had 
no. intention of leaving the country ; that the prestige of the official 
authorities was very low, while that of the non*official Europeans 
bad never stood higher. At the same time, it was very necessary to 
consider the question of intense organisation. 

In conclusion, he said that it was up to every Britisher to 
preserve the traditions set by the Civil Services in the country and to 
see : e that India was made safer for all those whose duty called them 
to the country. 

Formation of European Party in the Assembly 

Sir WILLOUGHBY CAREY in advocating the formation of a 
European party in the Assembly said that it was the non-official Europeans 
who in the next few years would have to make and see carried out a 
policy, not only for themselves, but for the protection of the whole 
country. There was a large number of educated Indians with whom 
they had got to reckon : clever men, clever speakers and clear thinkers. 
To get to know these men was the first act in formulating and 
carrying out a policy to meet both their views and the Europeans*. 

As regards policy and organisation, they had in Simla and Delhi 
representatives of every big European centre in the country, and he 
felt it absolutely necessary that there should be a definite organisation 
which could assist them in working together with or without a definite 
leader. 

Referring to the political situation in Great Britain, Sir Willoughby 
said that whatever party got into power, the policy of Europeans in 
India would be stable government, the necessity of efficient working 
in the interest of British and Indian trade and those of the country 
in general, of all parties and of the railways and civil service. If 
they combined on that policy he did no*; think they could go far 
wrong. 

Mr. W. J. S. Wilson, M. L. A., said that the real strength of 
non official Europeans lay in their, independence, and independence 
counted. For the most part they were practically though not absolutely 
an openly united concrete party. 

THE BANGALORE CAMPAIGN 

Colonel CRAWFORD next went to the Madras Presidency and on 
the 22nd October bad an excellent reception at the PLANTERS' 
CONFERENCE, and a considerable revival of interest in the European 
Association was the result. He addressed the delegates from 12 Planters* 
Associations from all over Southern India and secured immediate support 
not only from, their representatives present, but an assurance that all 
the. District Associations would be approached for more general recruit- 
ment. The points touched on by Colonel Crawford were more or less 
similar to those dealt with at the Calcutta meeting, namely, the urgent 
need of European interest in Indian politics, the difficulties to be overcome 
by tire organisation of a policy in view of their position in the Legislative 
Assembly, the commercial and industrial interests involved, the Lee 
Cofnmiesloo re p ort, the genets! trend of legislation, labour legislation, 
and party fund ^equiresaents. 
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The outstanding points in Colonel Crawford's address were that the 
European Association had not been viewed with particular friendliness 
among the planters of Southern India. The reason for that was largely 
due to the 4 1 die-hard" attitude adopted by the Europeans of Bengal 
some two years ago. The position had now very materially changed. 
"But," he said, "you who live in the mofiusil among people who are 
very largely peaceful will not forget that* the European whose life* tie 
spent in Bengal lives in a political atmosphere that is absolutely rotten. 
He is occasionally astounded by the murder of one of his community 
and he i* constantly faced with the knowledge that underneath there 
is an anarchical movement encouraged by extremist politicians. If the 
European in Bengal is not quite liberal in his views of what is good 
for India, you may be sure there is a certain amount of reason for 
it. While we desire to see the present instalment of Reforms 
go through their full period of xo years, we are not asking anything 
that is 'die-hard.' Just as we believe xo years is a short period in 
the life of a nation in which to review the working of reforms from 
the point of view of a further advance, so too we believe it is too 
short a period to say earlier than that that those reforms have failed. 

"Our demand is that no change in the present Constitution shall 
be made that may put India outside the Empire, that may lower the 
present standard of administrative efficiency or leave unprotected the 
British and other minorities. Every single member of the European 
community in India must be a member of the European Association, 
because, to take an active part in politics, it is essential that yon 
should have a party fund. If the 70,000 non-official Europeans in 
India were all members of the Association, the funds at our disposal 
would amount to Rs. 7 lakhs. Mr. Congreve (the planting member of 
tbe Council for Madras) criticised the Central Administration, stating 
that it is crippling the Madras Branch by taking too great a part of 
the funds for the work of the Central Administration. That is a subject 
which will come up for discussion at the annual conference. 

"The Association view with apprehension the proposal for incr e a s e d 
Indianisation. not because Swaraj is given but on principle, because 
it implies that a man shall get his appointment because of his race 
and not because of merit. If we are prepared to accept indianisation 
as framed, it is equally right that Mahomedans and other comm unities 
should have their share, and merit will not count in the least." 

In regard to labour legislation. Colonel Crawford said that he 
believed that the West were pressing on the East standards of labour 
which were unsuited to the East and if they were to conform to the 
standards of the West they were going to find themselves cut ont in 
competition with the West. All modern employers were convinced that 
it was profitable to treat their labour well, but that did not mean that 
all the conditions which pertained to the West must be introduced in India, 

COLONEL CRAWFORD IN MADRAS. 

Colonel Crawford had a successful tour in Southern India and* 
addressed large and enthusiastic meetings at Bangalore and.Tr ichinopoly. 
He addressed three meetings in Madras in the last, week of October. 
One meeting was being organised at the request of an influential section 
of the Indian business communities, and at 'this Colonel Crawford bad 
an opportunity, of speaking to a large body of Indians interested ,in the 
constitutional advancement of the country and who valued the on opens ' 
tion of European interests. ^ . ... ^ '2 

At an <( at Home" given to meet Colonel Crawford by the Madras 
Branch of the European Association, Colonel Crawford pointed oat that 
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the European Association was in no way anti-Indian. It stood with 
a policy foremost for India, and not for any selfish motive. Before 
dosing Colonel Crawford observed that communal organisations, though 
often declaimed, were necessary to a certain extent, and he was of opinion 
that in the transitional stage of reforms, India would be properly 
served by communal organisations. 

BOMBAY EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Bombay Branch of the European Association held their annual 
meeting on the 16th December, Mr. J. Addyman, M.L.C. presiding. 

Sir ARTHUR FROOM spoke on the present situation in India and 
hqw Europeans can affect it. In the course of his speech, he said 
that, excluding those who believed in violence, revolution and political 
obstruction, the political outlook at present did not greatly alarm him. 
The change which had been introduced as the result of the Reforms 
was inevitable and the aspirations of Indians for a greater share in the 
administration of their country wa3 natural ; but the question was I 
how those aspirations might best be given effect to. His opinion was ! 
that the advance must be by stages, and there was no. doubt that 
the present Constitution was a great advance upon what had obtained 
previously. 

Referring to the recommendations of the Lee Commission, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that they went as far as possible at present with 
due regard to the efficiency of the Services. He did not wish to 
disparage the. brains and efficiency of Indians compered with Europeans, 
but the Civil Service had great traditions which must continue, and 
the chief feature of those traditions was character, which must be 
maintained at all costs. Many Indians, he knew, maintained that tradi- 
tion of character, but they were assisted by the British element, and 
he deprecated a decrease of that assistance until Indians generally had 
the advantage of training similarly to that of the European members 
of the Service; 

Sir Arthnr emphasised the necessity of Europeans working side by 
aide with Indians for the good of the country and said that while 
ensuring the preservation of British rights, they should make it clear 
that they were not antagonistic to India's interests and aspirations, but 
demanded good government for all, irrespective of caste or creed. 

Major I. A. S. COOKE, Assistant General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, after explaining that hit mission in Bombay was to stimulate 
the activities of the branch, and emphasising that the Association was 
an All-India body, referred to the position in Bengal and said that 
during the last nine months people in Calcutta had been living on ; 
the edge of a volcano and possibly the situation had been brought . 
home fl^pse strongly to the people there than in Bombay. Anarchy, like ( 
disease, sometimes spread very quickly^ It had possibly not affected 
Bombay, but one never knew how it would spread and for that 
leaeon to be fore-warned was to be fore-armed. Lord Lytton had said 
that a revolutionary organisation existed. The Viceroy bad said that 
a revolutionary society not only existed, hot was known to the 
authorities, Mr* C. XL Das had stated that revolution was prevalent 
Is Bengal, and Bandit Motttal Nehru had said that it existed, and the 
natural eonduatai was that all parties were of opinion that revolu- 
tioeaty society did exist* That bring so, it v behoved aU Europeans to 
Mesg to an ofgsataptteB toe primary object of which was the protec- 
tton f Eoropean^ ant wMdb i aimed at the good government of India. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 

The European Associations of India 

CALCUTTA— It DKCSMBBR 19*4 

The Second Joint Annual Conference of the Central Adminis* 
tration and Branches of the European Association was held at 17’ 
Stephens Court, Park Street, Calcutta, on Friday, December 12th» 
1924 with Mr. H. W. Carr as the Chairman. Delegates from 
different branches of the Association attended. 

Mr. H: W. CAKE in the oourse of his Presidential address 
mentioned two pointB of special importance. One was the question of 
communal representation about which they had some of the highest 
authorities saying that they detested communal organisation. To his 
mind it was perfectly obvious that in this oountry today no form of 
Government which neglected to take into consideration the question of 
communal differences had any chance of success, and so far as the 
European Association was concerned he thought and hoped that every- 
one would agree with him that they should stand firm to the communal 
nature of their organisation. What was wanted certainly in India 
to-day was for Indians to have the oourage of their opinions and 
rally to stand for the constitutional side of Government. 

The other point was with regard to their position in the political 
eoonomy in India. When he said their position, he did nob mean that 
of the Association only, but of Europeans as a whole. There were two ways 
in which they could utilise their weight. One party UFged that they 
should go forth and try to build up a party in favour of oonstutional 
development out here, and naturally they had a great deal on their 
side. They point out that Europeans were the natural leaders of the 
country and that it was essential that they should form a party and 
help Indians to follow them and lead them into the promised land. 
The other side urged, and this was the attitude he personally 
strongly advocated, that they should stand on their own as a distinct 

body and allow Indians to come to them. In this oountry there would 

always be two parties, at least of Indians. Both those parties . would 
want to secure the support of the Europeans at some time or 
other, because there was no doubt that their weight was far 
greater than their numbers indicated, and he felt that they would 
have greater and better European influence in the Councils, local 
bodiefc and elsewhere, by holding firmly to their own principles. 
Be was ready to shake hands with, any one who agreed with 

those principles but the first advance . must come from them. Let 

them oocupy the place whioh the Irish oooupied in the House of 
C om mons for many yean. Both these aspects were really in line with 
tiie policy of the Association, but he brought them up at the moment 
because conditions had partly changed in both these respects and 
mwidesatioo of them was desirable. 

* 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. Carr then mam d the following resolution 1 This oonferenee 
reaffirms the policy ef tito Association, as enunciated in the “Quarterly 
Review/ that whilst findy adhering to the policy that no extension 
of die Government of India Act should take place prior to the appoint- 
ment* of the Statutory Commission of revision in 1929, this Conference 
considers that it is desirable that the Council, in oonsulation with the 
branches, should examine at an early date the evidence available of the 
working of the Reform scheme with a view to the preparation of a 
further memorandum on the subject/' \ 

Mr. Villiera, seconding, said that the European Association stood first 
and last as a definitely communal European body and while it would 
work with others, it Absolutely declined even to consider for a moment 
amalgamation with any body. He referred to the question of support 
and stimulation of the Government in dealing firmly with individual and 
collective forces threatening the social and economic life of the oommunity 
and said that it was a matter for congratulation that the authorities had 
at last given up talking and had taken action to deal with the situ- 
ation* in the only way in which it oould be dealt with. 

As regards the maintenance of the British oharaoter of the present 
British sohools in India, Mr. Villiers said that speaking from his own 
experience in the local Couucil, he found that many Indians were against 
the expenditure of money on European schools and against maintaining 
the British character of those schools, yet those who opposed the expen- 
diture were sufficiently illogical to do so and at the same time to accuse 
Europeans of being birds of passage and having no desire to settle in 
this country, and further to deny Europeans the right of educating their 
children in this country as they wished. 

The resolution was carried. 

Relationship with Indians. 

Mr. A. M. Maodougal (Madras branch) moved : — 

“ This Conference recommends to the Council the desirability of 
giving practical effect to onr policy of the fostering of a relationship of 
oordiality and co-operation with those Indians who are working construct- 
ively for the good of India. 11 

He said that in Madras he thought that some measure of suooess 
had been adiieved through the Reforms, whioh, he would remind the 
Gonfexenoe, had definitely come to stay. The attitude of the British 
Government was not to keep India in subjection but to move forward 
andteaoh Indians to acquire self-government Though Europeans iu. India 
were small in numbers, they had. traditions of self-government and of 
government by the people and were therefore best fitted to lead India 
towards the goal offered by the Reform scheme. 

Mr. MeEwan (Kankinarrah) in seoondfcg the resolution felt that 
'tbo Association eould do mneh to help Indians. He said that in so 
far as- personnel and influence were oonoerned, no other organisation 
bad ever oome vttb measurable distance of their Association, and that 
being so they bid nothing to fear from working in obnjnnotion with 
Indians, go fang as mA work was in aoeordsnoo. with their "policy and 
alma. Heme dtsms s fan arose so to the method whereby more pmotioal 
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effect oould bo given to the policy of the Association in this direction. 
Mr Maodougal accepted an amendment to substitute the words " imfivi- 
dual members" for “the Counoil.” 

The resolution as amended was passed unanimously. 

Party Organisation. 

Mr. H. E. Watson moved the /following resolution : —"This Con* 
ferenoe recommends to the European representatives in the Legislatures 
and on Corporations and Municipalities the desirability of strengthen* 
ing by party organisation their influence in these bodies / 1 He said 
that Europeans in Bengal had increased their influence in the Legis* 
lative Council and Corporation by organisation. The reason for the 
resolution was to suggest to Europeans in other public bodies through- 
out the oouiitry the benefits that might aoorue from similar notion on 
their part Mr. T. J. Phelps, member for the Trades Association, seconded 
the resolution as- giving a lead to Europeans throughout India. The 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Increase of Organising Staff. 

On the motion of Mr. C. B. Chartres (Western Bengal) a resolu- 
tion to the effect that: "(a) This Conference approves the inorease of 
the organising staff as funds become available with a view to extend- 
ing the present activities of the Association, and recommends that the 
Council call for additional funds for this purpose ; (b) this Con- 

ference views with satisfaction the . action being taken by non-offioial 
European bodies in Southern India to obtain a full-time organiser for 
political work, and expresses its hope that the organisation of indivi- 
dual Europeans will receive his special attention / 1 was adopted unanimously. 

Recognition in England. 

An amended resolution to the following effect .was passed : 

(a) This Conference approves of the action of the Council in 

taking steps to ensure adequate recognition of the Association in 

political oircles in England, but deprecates any commitment to a political 
party in England. 

(b) This Conference recommends that the Council arrange a bureau 

of information in England for the use of members ,in the interest Of 

the Association. 

Efficiency of Military Forces 

Colonel Crawford then moved the following resolution standing in 
his name “ This Conference recognises the necessity for the maintenanoa 
of an efficient military force in India for external and internal security, 
and is prepared to support the military policy of the Government of 
India, provided the military authorities can satisfy the Council on the 
subject of expenditure^ With this view this Conference recommends the 
formulation of the Association’s views and that the same be oommunioated 
to our representatives in the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly.” 

Colonel Crawford drew the attention of the Conference to the fact 
that the military were one of the dominant factory in the future of 
India. Indianisation of the Services was, he thought, likely to be rapid 
and would result in a considerable weakening in the administration and 
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consequently in internal peace and seeurifcy, which would call for more 
frequent employment of military forces in support of the civil authorities. 
Military efficiency must be maintained and he was convinced that the 
iron-official community was against any reduction in strength or efficiency. 
Difference of opinion did arise, however, over the question of expenditure 
and # he was concerned with obtaining the satisfaction of non-offioial 
European opinion on this point, so that their representatives might give 
their whole-hearted support to the military polioy and expenditure of 
the Government of India. 

Mr. W. C. Currie, in seconding the resolution, said that from the 
taxpayer's point of view economy loomed large. By eoonomy he did 
not mean retrenchment, which had been fully dealt with by Lord 
Inohcape. They wanted a sufficiency of troops and efficiency with 

eoonomy. They wanted to be assured that loopholes for unnecessary 

expenditure were stopped up and would ask the military authorities to. 
take them into their confidence and show by facts and figures that all 
possible steps towards economy were being attended to. 

Mr. Villiers said that he desired more than an assurance from the 
military authorities. The military budget of India was a colossal one 
and, whilst they did not grudge the expenditure, they wanted to be 
sure they were getting their moneys worth. They were aware of many 
instances of wasted expenditure whioh must be prevented. 

Mr. Carr said he welcomed the resolution as an instruction to the 
Council to use their best endeavours to put before the Association 

such facts and figures as would satisfy them and thus enable them to 

give their support to the military authorities. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Co-Operation with Anglo-Indians 

Mr. Watson (Calcutta Branch) moved the following resolution:— 
“ This Conference recommends to the Council the formation of a Joint 
Committee of the European and Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Associations of India and Bengal, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the interests of both communities are covered by the activities of the 
Associations named/* He said that the resolution arose out of sugges- 
tions made to the Association that the' activities of the European 
Association and the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association 
were overlapping, many who should be members of the latter being 
recruited by the former. He thought a Joint Committee to discuss the 
question would be benefioial. 

Mr. Barton in seconding said that the two Associations had co- 
operated on many occasions. He thought the wording of the resolution 
might be improved as he felt it might be read to mean that the 
Apglo-Indiah and Domiciled European Association had not been, in the 
opinion of the European Association, doing its duty. After discussion an 
amendment was accepted substituting the words "all sections of the 
three communities, 1 * for the words "of both communities.” The reso- 
lution thus amended was carried unanimously. 
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H. E. the Viceroys Speech 

An imMitsnft speech on the political situation in India, with 
particular reference to the peculiar position existing in Bengal, 
ares made by His Excellency the Viceroy at die annual dinner 
of the European Association held at the Saturday Club on Dec. 
10, Calcutta. *; • 

Speaking on the New Bengal Ordinance for the first time 
since its promulgation, His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the 
European Association said : “ I did not make use of the special 
powers vested in me as Governor-General to issue an Ordinance 
until every other avenue for dealing with terrorist activities had 
been thoroughly explored, tried, and found wanting. 9 ’ 

Replying to the toast : 94 the Viceroy and the Governor-General,* 9 
proposed by Mr. H. W. Carr, H. E. the Viceroy after thanking 
them first referred to the Services and the Lee Commission. He 
said: — 

The European Services. 

I believe that India in the future, even in the new circumstances 
now prevailing, will need in numerous directions assistance of the same 
character in development as that received by her from the Services 

in the past and I am confident that, given fair rates of emoluments 

and conditions of service whioh the orders of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the Lee Commission now secure, the work to bo done in 

India in the future will make a no less strong appeal to the young 

men of Great Britain than it has in the past. I earnestly trust 
that in the immediate future the young men from the Universities and 
elsewhere will follow in the footsteps of their predecessors and carry 
on in the same fine spirit their great work for India and the Empire, 

The Bengal Ordinanoe 

As you may imagine, my thoughts have often during the past 
twelve months been directed towards Bengal and Calcutta. Lord 
Lyttou and his Government have kept me in dose touoh with the 
situation in Bengal and I have been able to appreciate to the full the 
many difficulties and problems that have confronted His Exoellenoy the 
Governor of Bengal in an unusual degree. Lord Lyttou has explained 
very lucidly the situation which has arisen relating to the working 
of the Reformed constitution in Bengal and the Ministry, and the 
reasons for the action he has taken. I shall not dwell to-night on 
these questions, save to draw attention to certain salient features. 

Bengal has a Governor in Lord Lytton who has been animated through- 
out by a whole-hearted desire to give the fullest scope for the working 
of representative institutions in Bengal in the manner intended by the 
Imperial Parliament, and affording every opportunity for the operation 
and development of the sense of responsibility. The response in some 
quarters ^ at times |)66n depressing. Patienoe has often been sorely 
tried. There have been on oooasions profound disappointments in the 
degree of co-operation received and the extent to whioh confidence can 
be reposed in the growth of the true sense of responsibility. These 
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lotty maifwtotiona bm not bees watirtly oodfa»d to Btogab 
they hi?6 also k»rid she wbu. 

Nemthelau, in Moordanofr with th« policy of His Hearty’. Govern* 
amt. Hb M^oaty i .errant. in India* I and the Government Of India* 
Lord lytton and the Government of Bengal* and Governors and Govern* 
meats .elsewhere in India* will not permit ourselves to be deflected 
from 0121 course. We shell not abate our efforts to develop self-govern- 
ing institutions* but shall oantinue along the road prescribed with a 
view to the progressive realisation ol responsible self-government in 
British India as an integral part of the British Empire. In the 
critioism that may be passed now or hereafter on me or my Govern- 
ment there shall be no place for the oharge or even a shadow of 
suggestion of lukewarmness on our part in the cause of the reforms. We 
remain whole-hearted in our endeavours inspite of oheoks and obstruc- 
tions* and I know that Lord Lytton and his Government are of the 
same mind. 

Anarchioal Organisations. 

If from one direction there have been obstacles to the smooth 
working of the reformed constitution in Bengal, from another source 
unfortunately a menace has appeared aiming at bringing the machinery 
itself to a. standstill and at completely wreoking its power of motion. 

I need not dwell at length on the recent history of the organisation 
for violent and anarchical crime in Bengal or the deplorable loss of 
life and property they have caused in whioh Indians and Europeans* 
officials and private individuals were alike the victims. You have 
already been made familiar with the facts through the statements 
published by me at the time of the promulgation by me of the Bengal 
Ordinance and subsequently by the Governor of Bengal. Lord Lytton 
in his recent speeches has stated the case with remarkable clearness 
and force. The existence of these activities is now generally admitted 
and the objective of their aims is beyond controversy. They are direct- 
ed towards bringing orderly Government to a standstill by a series of 
oriminal outrages upon Government officials and at terrorising the public 
by a succession of violent crimes. It is indisputable that a primary 
function of Government in any oountry is to proteot its officers in the 
execution of . their lawful duties and to safeguard the lives, homes and 
property of its citizens. But while there is unanimity on these points 
and while condemnation of those criminal activities has been outspoken 
and almost universal, there has been criticism of the methods which I 
and my Government and the Government of Bengal have been forced 
to adopt in order to carry out one of the chief and most important 
of the responsibilities of Government. 

I shall refer tonight to some aspects only of these critioism. There 
has been much public condemnation of these organisations for violent 
erimes and of their deeds but, at the same time, my action in issuing 
the ordinance has been condemned. Yet I have been unable to find 
in the public statements of those who condemned both, any concrete 
suggestion of utility as to how the activities of these violent organisa- 
tions* admittedly directed against orderly government and the lives and 
property of citizens, are to be cheoked and punished and what effective 
steps* other than the action taken by me and for whioh I accept the 
Ml responsibility* could have been adopted. We cannot shut our eyes 
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to foots. Wo oannot stand by and merely wail and wring our hands 
while law and order founder in the flood. Condemnation of violation 
of the oode of civilisation is not of itself sufficient If civilisation is to 
live* its oode must bo upheld and its sanctity must be vindicated. It is true 
that the suggestion has been made that if a political panacea acceptable to a 
particular political party was adopted * violent crime would instantlv cease. 
First it may be questioned whether there is any solid grouud for this sugges- 
tion. According to my information the aims and methods of those wedded to 
crime and violence are essentially different from those of political parties 
generally in India. I credit the latter with constructive aspirations, although 
I may not always agree with them. According to their declarations pf policy 
they desire in different ways to follow methods of whioh humanity and 
civilisation will not disapprove. But the terrorists have never concealed 
an essentially different and sinister objective, the desire to destroy society 
and government and to produce chaos by the desperates methods of 
crime, murder and anarchy. It is idle to suppose that any political 
remedy will stay the progress of this malignant malady, if it prooeeds 
unchecked. It is bound in its course to involve and destroy even 
political parties themselves as now understood and constituted. It is 
difficult to conceive the effect those responsible for those oriminal or- 
ganisations oan hope to achieve. Further I am unable to follow the 
minds of those who suggest that the Government should give way to 
terrorism by making concessions of a drastio character notwithstanding 
that political agitation and argument have failed to convince the respon- 
sible authorities of their wisdom or justice. It is, I hope, unnecessary 
to emphasise that in no circumstances would we permit ourselves to 
be influenced in the faintest degree by methods of this character to 
a policy whioh had not our approval upon its merits. 

My whole life and training have tended to imbue me with extreme 
reluctance to resort to special legislation or arming the executive 
authority with emergency or summary powers over and above those 
vested in them by the ordinary law,, exoept in the face of sheer neces- 
sity. You may be assured that I did not make use of the special 
powers vested in me as Governor-General of issuing an ordinance, until 
every other avenue for dealing with these activities as dangerous not 
only to Bengal but to the whole of India had been thoroughly explored, 
tried and found ineffective. Under the constitution of India the respon- 
sibility of promulgating exceptional measures to meet exceptional dangers 
rests upon tbe Governor-General. He must not in my judgment act 
merely upon the request or information or advice of another Govern- 
ment or of a Governor, however high the value the Governor-General 
sets upon their opinions. He must satisfy himself by every means in 
his power of the emergency and of the necessity for use of his special 
powers, but when once he is convinced it is his duty to take action. The 
ordinance , was only issued when I was satisfied of the magnitude and 
urgency ,of the orisis and of the widespread character of the organisa- 
tion and when it was clear that all the other ' methods which my 
0 pvemment and the Government of Bengal had ' tried for some time 
pist had not succeeded in checking their activities. 

I have seen it suggested that the issue of the ordinance was kept 
beak until the Indian Legislature had been prorogued. There is no 
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foundation for this suggestion. When the season ended in September 
lash the oese was not oomplete for the issue of an ordinance. The 
situation was still under examination. The greatest ears was being 
exercised to ascertain all the facts and their significance and to diaouss 
all possible administrative measures for the prevention of violent crime. 
When at the end of Ootober, I was satisfied that the ordinary law was 
inadequate and in some aspects impotent to meet the altogether exceptional 
crisis* I promulgated the ordinance. In case of misapprehension let me 
add what must be self-evident. Once the existence of the emergency 
had been established, it became imperative to take action without inform- 
ing malefactors of the intended step by publio statement and discussion. 
I made clear in my published statement that my action was immediately 
necessary but It provided merely a temporary remedy to meet the 
requirements of the moment As you have been made aware by Lord 
Lytton, the Bengal Legislature will shortly be summoned to consider 
the more permanent steps needed to control and prevent violent orime 
in Begjgal and the necessary legislative measures are already under 
consideration of the Government of Bengal. The representatives of the 
people of Bengal Vill accordingly have the opportunity of considering 
the measures required io eradicate this menace from their province. I 
trust that hi their deliberations they will fully bear in mind the 
supreme necessity for the maintenance of law and order and the safe- 
guarding of life and home and property in the Presidency and the 
responsibility towards their fellowmen which lies upon them. 

The Swaraj Party. 

It has also been alleged that the ordinance is a measure directed 
against the Swaraj Party and specially devised for their destruction. 
Those who have made this charge must be under some misapprehension. 
They oannot have devoted any study to the measure, and have given 
expression to a wholly inacurate statement. There is not tthe slightest 
foundation for it. On the contraiy, the greatest care has been directed 
to confine the operation of the Ordinance to the prevention of violent 
orime and to dealing only with individuals and organisations engaged 
in preparations and plana for violent criminal outrages. Peaoeful oitisene 
and those who hold aloof from suoh connections have nothing to 
apprehend from the measure. They may pursue their avocations without 
fear. Political parties cannot in any way fall within its scope, if, as I 
assume, they refrain from association with criminal oonspiraoy with the 
object of terrorism. I am confident that any political party in India 
whidh has the welfare of India at heart and knows the facts as I know 
them, and as they are. generally known to those who have studied them, 
will disclaim any oommon ground of sympathy or any oommon ground of 
activity for the terrrorist movement. 

Concluding Us speech the Vioeroy said : — 

Here I must leave the subject which has already formed the theme 
of several notable speeches by Lord Lytton, who has dealt with all 
its phases and with oomplete understanding of the situation. From the 
position I occupy as Governor General I am bound to survey the 
ground with a wider horison than that of Bengal Highly important 
as the Presidency is, the reactions upon India generally have been 
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towwghfl ot input to* v *rii 4 . No idmtt faster ha* to my know* 
Wg» baao Wt to of PHriMbt, My catohnisaa hare been formsd 
■tow to hate* to tol ton* vision. I tuaiai a onrf aa a d that 
totiou was freperstively required ted I treat that ft will prerail over 
the forces of. violate arias* and terrorism. I know tote my Govern- 
ment and the Government of Btegal eaa oount to too fuflete degree 
00 the Europana oc tanra nity for tofort to this and in all meiaarea 
dimeter! to preserve toe stability of le Govemmete and the tranquil* 
Vtf of the country. Yoor Association has to the dearest terms expressed 
ft* views and I am g rat e f ul for its support. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee. 

Referring next to the Reforms Enquiry Committee His Excellency 
■aid : — 

I mute ate attempt to fbreoert toe raoommendatione which we easy 
make to Bis Majesty’s Government. Let me, however; draw attention 
to an important aspect of toe situation which should always be home 
to mind. His Majesty's Gov e rnment in 1919 laid down and annouooed 
a policy as regards India whieh had bean agreed to by, all political 
parties to England. There has been no change in Ate policy. ' Perhaps 
the bate testimony is that during the period of my office of over three 
and o half yearn I have steed with five different Governments of He 
Majesty — with Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Boner Law, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and again Mr. Baldwin, respectively — and the funda- 
mental policy of the Reforms to India has throughout remained 
unaltered. My Government and the Provincial Governments are entrusted 
with too responsibility of carrying that policy into execution. If anything 
operates to interfere with its p r oe ernes or obstructs its working smoothly, 
my Government would deem it right to inquire into the matter. It 
was with this cod in view and with the approval of Hie Majesty’s 
Government, as then constituted, that we took action Mid appointed a 
Co mm ittee to investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing 
remedies for any difficulties or defects found to exist ss a result 
of the inquiry. It was not our purpose to propose a new policy to 
His Majesty’s Government but to indioate with reference to the work* 
tog of too Reforms any remedies required, consistent with the structure, 
fiiejr and purpose of the Act Steps travelling further belong to a 
different category. The time and manner of taking any such stops 
are matters which can only bo determined by the British Parliament. 
The faoton which will guide Parliament have bean tested in the 
preamble of the Ate and they include the consideration of those 
vary points on which your Asaotiatiou in the letter I have mentioned 
appears to ho under some apprehension. You may, therefore, rate assured 
Ate whan the tone oomes they will be vary fully examined. 

It is profoundly to be regretted that many Indian poUtioians and 
laadem of thought seem to rttaeh little or no importance to toe ntesr 
toy of afltodiag to Britain of tote co-operation and goodwill 

aBndad to by you and too abeenoe of which you deplore. I la m ent 
to* fmfc but unfortunately I eannut altogether rotate your ohwrytehMto 
It b ditosult to too purpose of thoae who, Mwratof to 

tlto teto too advanoaarat 0 I India and yte Mate to 
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•often to mol in attacking the British people and imputing erfl mim 
to them to rotation to ImSa. I am wd aware that thaw nttlriiiii— 
do not truly represent Indian opinion, tor my experience to India ton 
taught ma toot there to a weal th oi red loyalty and traat to too 
Britiah G overnment which animatea east number* of the pood* of India. 
Bat *yet by the reiteration of toaaa utterance*, attention to attract ad 
to them oat of proportion to their juet value ; they make an oahaypy 
impreaaion and an frequently followed by what I ooooeive to ba unwise 
nation. They tend to cheek and counteract toe efforts of all thoaa 
thinking men to India and Britain whose pnrpoee it to to help India to 
greater daatiuiaa and to her nltiaBate god. For yearn it haa been the 
aim of the British G o rer nm ent to spread education, to widen too' 
hounds oi naderstonding and eeK-roepeet, to improve the material con- 
dition of toe people of India, to enlarge capacity and to foster toe 
cense of responsibility and pride to stable gorernment. ft torn been 
the hope of toe British people tint by stage* India might adranes to 
the realisation of responsible self-gov e rnm e nt within toe Empire. Nor, 
if I have read India’s aspirations aright, haa she any other aim. ft 
is earnestly to be hoped that bettor oounsels may yet prevail and that 
there may he greater unity of effort in India to bring the Indian and 
Britiah people* into closer and more harmonious relations to the end 
tint India may reap the advantage of Britain's sympathetic efforts for 
India’s welfare and happiness and tint Britain and India may much 
toward, hand in hand, to toe consummation of their ideal of a 
prosperous and contented India with responsible self-government, taking 
her stand proudly and determinedly among the great commonwealth of 
nations called the Britiah Empire. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 

CALCUTTA— 16TH ‘DECEMBER 1994 

On Deo. 15th the Viceroy opened the Annual Session of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce. The Governor of Bengal* Sir Charles 
Innas* Sir Basil Blackett* Mr. A. C. Chatteijee and several other dis- 
tinguished visitors attended. Excepting the Ceylon* Northern India and 
TeOioherry Chambers of Commerce* all the other Chambers were 
represented at the Conference. 

The following delegates attended:— 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce.— Mr. William C. Carrie M.L.C., President, Mr. 
Kenneth Campbell, Mr. R. N. Band M.L.C., Sir Willoughby Carey M.L.C., Messrs. 
J. B. Crichton, H. C. Edmondson, B. E. G. Eddis M.L.C., Colonel G. R. Hearn 
D.8.0, Mr. F. Y. Rushforth, Messrs. S. A. Skinner M.L.C., J. A. Tassie and 
I*. S. Taylor. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce.— Messrs. L. S. Hudson M.L.C , and Mr. C. B. 
Bayer. 

Burma Chamber ot Commerce.— Mr. D. E. G. Eddis M L.C. 

Calicut Chamber of Commerce. — Sir James Simpson M.L.C. 

Chittagong Chamber of Commerce.— Mr. A. R. Leishman Y. D., Rai Upendra 
Lai Roy Bahadur. 

Cocanada Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. C. Hoddlng. 

Cochin Chamber or Commerce.— Sir James Simpson M.L.C. 

Coimbator Chamber of Commerce.— Mr. G. W. Chambers. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce.— Mr H. G. Houghton. 

Madras Chamber of Commerce. — Sir James Simpson M.L.C., Mr. G. W. Chambers. 

Naraingunge Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. J. A. Delisle M.L.C. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce.— Mr. P. Mukherjse. 

Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. J. J. Flockhart. 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce.— Mr. 8. H. Taylor, Sir Thomas Smith, 
M.L.C., Mr. J. G. Ryan. 

H. E. Lord Reading, in opening the Conference* said : — 

It is a great pleasure to me* as I know it is also to Lord Lytton, 
to be present at your annual meeting to day. I know that the mem- 
bers of my Government also greatly appreciate the opportunities given 
by this annual gathering of the representatives of the various Chambers 
and discussing with them those interests whioh are alike of snob import- 
ance to the members of the Chambers and to the commercial prosperity 
of India. Two years have passed since I last had the pleasure of 
meeting the members of the Associated Chambers of Commerce and of 
addressing you at your annual meeting. Last year in Deoember, . whan 
your annual * meeting was being held in Bombay* I was touring in 
Southern India. Nevertheless I was not entirely shut off from questions 
of oonoern to you as the Madras Chamber of Commerce presented mo 
with an address pn commercial subjects to which I had the. pleasure 
of replying a little later. I concluded that tour with a visit to Burma* 
4Pd I gained some first-hand experienoe of its great wealth of natural 
"products and resources. I. also had the opportunity of seeing Rangoon, 
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which has grown up and developed within the memory of the present 
.generation in a marvellously short space of time to rank among the 
important ports and oommercial centres of the Empire. 

Trade Prospects. 

When I last addressed you I made some observations regarding the 
economic situation and trade prospects. Tou no doubt felt at the time 
that my remarks were, generally speaking, not of a very cheering 
nature, and were only occasionally enlivened by a very strictly guarded 
vein of optimism. The shadow of the upheaval of the Great War was 
then* still lying over India. Trade was dull and the future appeared 
uncertain. Nevertheless, I discussed at the time some satisfactory features 
in the situation which emboldened me to entertain hopes for the future, 
and I was able to perceive some rays of light from the coming dawn 
beginning to illuminate the general darkness and obsourity of the outlook. 
I am glad that these anticipations have been more than realized. Since then 
there has been steady progress towards a return to normal conditions. 
The steady revival of trade has been a source of great gratification 
to me. 

In the first six months of 1922, India’s imports were Rs. Ill crores 
and her exports Rs. 142 crores, making a total of Rs. 253 crores. The 
figures for the corresponding period in the present year are Rs. 123, 
Rs. 169 and Rs. 292 crores respectively. The total sea-borne trade of 
India is greater for the first six months of the present year by Rs. 18 
crores than it was for the same period last year and exceeds the 
figure for* this period in 1922 by Rs. 39 crores. This is eminently 
aatisfactory. 

Turning to internal trade, I find the same signs of prosperity* 
The increase of Rs. 4} crores in our gross railway receipts as compared 
with last year indicates a general revival of activity and prosperity. 
The general improvement is reflected in the fact that my Government 
were able to present a balanced Budget last year. It is too early to 
forecast the ooming Budget, but without undue optimism, I may observe 
that crop prospects at the moment are generally good and that the 
omens are favourable. 

As I am speaking in Calcutta, let me dwell for a moment upon 
the industries of special interest to Calcutta. Though jute mills are 
still working short time, I understand the industry is passing through 
a period of quite exceptional prosperity. Tea has made a dramatic 
recovery. In 1920 the tea trade touched the depths of a period of 
deep depression. It has, however, risen again to the surface and is 
now basking in the sunshine of abundant prosperity. I cannot too 
highly oommend the grit and courage of those connected with the 
fetdnitry who have brought it through the bad timet to the good. 
Cool is not for the moment, unfortunately, in as flourishing a condition. 
The dHBoahy is no longer one of inadequate transport facilities, but is 
connected wftfc a sleekness of demand for the supply. It is hoped that 
the Coal Co mmit t ee which is now investigating this question, among 
other* wiD be able to suggest a method by which the e xpo rt coal 
markets may ha recovered. During my stay in Calcutta on this occasion 
1 am glad to my that I have been able to pay a visit to tbs ooal- 
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fields* end I ms greatly interested in ell I saw end impressed wHh the 
progress in . organisation and development achieved. I am now fii e 
better position to visualise the problems oonneoted with an industry 
which will always command my attention and sympathy. 

Exchange and Currency 

On the subject o! exchange %nd currency I know you will not 
expect me to say muoh. There hrs hopeful signs in Europe today ol 
economic convalescence, and the time seems at last to be drawing near 
when the more stable currencies of the world will once again bear a 
fixed relation to gold, and when India, too, may hope to see an end 
of the period of wide fluctuations in exchange. But that time has not 
yet arrived, and until we can say with oonfidenoe that the time for 
action has come, it is, 1 think, desirable that India’s currency poliqy 
should remain a policy of watchfulness, and that no final commitments 
should be entered into. I am watching the movements of the money 
markets and exchanges of the world closely, in order that the right 
moment may not be missed by India. Meanwhile, in India itself I am 
endeavouring so to manage our currency situation during the period of 
transition, with the able assistance of my Finance Member, that we may 
avoid, on the one hand, all risks of relapse in the direction of inflation, 
and, on the other hand, meet all reasonable demands for currency during 
the busy season. I have reason to feel hopeful that we may be able 
to win through the winter and spring of 1924*25, under conditions of 
somewhat less acute stringency in the money market than prevailed a 
year ago. Apart from the special provisions for the issue of emergency 
currency which were provided by the Paper Currency Act of 1923, the 
Government of India are ready to use to the full their powers to issue 
additional currenoy against sterling securities purchased for the Paper 
Currency Reserve, so long as exchigige shows resonable strength. We 
have already issued Rs. 3 cxores of additional currenoy under those 
powers during the past two months. Further, the Government intend 
to propose legislation next session in Delhi to extend those powers in 
order that there may be no doubt of their ability to meet all legitimate 
demands, should the season be a specially busy one and the demand 
for circulation in India particularly active. 1 am happy to see in the 
increased oonfidenoe which is manifesting itself in business and commer- 
cial circles a proof that they appreciate the action which the Government 
have taken, and are taking, in this difficult sphere. 

Steel Protection Act 

Your Chambers naturally take a direct interest in fiscal questions. 
The most important measure of this kind which has been passed sines 
I last addressed you is the Steel Industry (Protection) Act. . It was 
based on the very careful and able investigation into the conditions of 
the industry conducted by the Tarff Board. Its effeot was to impose 
heavy protective duties, but the protection which the Act was destined 
to afford has subsequently proved ineffective, mainly owing to the rapid 
and marked fall in the prices of. Continental steel* The Tariff Board 
in eonsequenoe have made further investigations, and# as you are aware, 

• H, I, The Viceroy paid only the week before a flying visit to the e o a b fl el d s of 
the Dfaanbad District. 
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my Government has now accepted their finding that a further measure 
of protection is required. My Government has published a resolution 
setting forth its conclusions and proposals. The latter take the form of 
bounties in lieu of additional duties, and will be placed before the 
Legislative Assembly next month. I earnestly hope that the liberal 
measure of assistance we propose will ensure the prosperous progress of 
the steel industry in future. 

A 8 regards Protection generally, let me remove any doubts which 
may exist* as regards the position. My Government steadfastly adhere 
to the policy we adopted and announced when we accepted the main 
recommendation of the Fiscal Commission Report. There is no question 
of a wholesale adoption of indiscriminate Protection. Every industry that 
demands protection is required to prove its case in public before an 
impartial board. So far, * the rosults of this polioy have been gratifying. 
The applications for protection have not been unduly numerous, and 
there are signs that the careful and reasoned examination of each case 
by the Board is having a real educative effect. Protection is no longer 
loosely regarded in India as an abstract proposition, easy of application 
to every case and as a panacea for all kinds of economic difficulties, 
and the thinking public in India have begun to look at it in the right 
light, to treat it as a strictly practical question, and to realise that its 
application in any case can only be justified by the strict merits of the 
case itself. 

Separation of Railway Finanoe. 

Another important change of interest to your Chambers relates to 
the separation of railway finance. I have little to add to the observa- 
tions I made on the subject to the Railway Conference at Simla. I 
believe the decision arrived at represented a fair solution, and I am 
confident that it will result in benefit both to the railways and those 
who use them. It is not easy to hold the balanoe evenly between the 
olaim of the general taxpayer and railway interests, but there is no 
doubt that under the previous system, where railway earnings went into 
the general exchequer and money for railways was voted each year, 
the railways were crippled in development and there was little incen- 
tive for initiative, improvement or economy in working. It was dear 
that communications were undnly taxed to swell reoeipts from general 
revenues. I am satisfied that under the new system sufficient control 
is maintained, and the State will continue to receive a fair and stable 
return on the money invested in railways, while at the same time the 
railways have real incentive to work on eoonomie, efficient and com- 
mercial lines. 

8 Visagapatam Harbour Soheme. 

A perusal of your agenda tempts me to wander oil into many 
interesting subjects, but time will not permit of these digressions and 
I shell content myself with a brief referenoe to one or two points on 
whioh I may be able to add to the information available upon some 
of the topics before disoussion takes place. My Government regards the 
Visafspatam harbour scheme as a soheme of first Importance. At present 
there is no harbour for ooeen-going steamers on the 900 miles of the 
east ooast of Lidia which separates Calcutta from Madras. There has 
been delay in eomplethtg the examination of the soheme, beeanae it was 
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inextrioably bound up with the question of a new lino of railway from 
Raipur to Vinanagram. The port eouki be of little use unless the 
railway was built, and the railway would not pay its way without the 
port. The examination of these oonnecting problems hays, however, 
now been completed, and proposals have been formulated which will 
shortly be referred to the Secretary of State. 

Trades Union /legislation. 

Two items on the agenda refer td legislation regarding trades union 
and trades dispute. As regards the former Bill, the position is that 
after consultation with local Governments, my Government have reached 
provisional conclusions which have been embodied in a Bill. The Bill 
has been published and circulated with an explanatory letter, and it is 
intended to introduce it with such modifications as may appear desirable 
in the light of criticism received, in the ensuing Delhi session of the 
Legislative Assembly. The Bill provides for taking simple steps to 
reoognise the right of association among workers, and to give associa- 
tion of this character a definite legal status. The Bill may be considered 
in some quarters as premature, but there is obviously something to be 
said for taking preliminary measures at the outset to deal with the 
trades union movement in India on sound lines. The movement can 
hardly fail to assume importance in the future. Tour Associated Chambers 
were in favour of Government taking up the question of preventing 
trade disputes simultaneously with any legislation relating to trades unions. 
The provisional conclusions of my Government as regards trade disputes 
have also been embodied in a Bill which has been published and cir- 
culated with an explanatory letter to invite critioism. From the opinions 
reoeived up to now, it appears that the provisions of the Trades Union 
Bill have received a considerable measure of approval, but some criti- 
cisms have been direoted against several of the clauses of the Trades 
Disputes Bill, particularly those in relation to strikes in the utility 
services. Let me make it dear that the views of my Government as 
expressed in those Bills are tentative only, and my Government will 
welcome criticisms and suggestions for improvement and are prepared to 
make such changes in these Bills as may appear desirable in the light 
of the comments reoeived. 

Stores Purchase. + 

As regards stores purchase, let me assure you that my Government 
have not dismissed from consideration the resolutions which the Asso- 
ciated Chambers and the Legislative Assembly passed on the subject, 
but are carefully examining at the present moment the changes m the 
directions advocated by the resolutions which they would be justified in 
oommending to the Secretary of State. You are aware that it is parti- 
cularly necessary in this case to be sure of the ground before shaagei 
can be proposed. Sinoe these resolutions were passed the new Stoves 
Purchase Rules have been promulgated. You will have observed that 
these rules to some extent liberalise the system of store* purchase, 
more particularly by enabling the purchase, of plant and m a chiner y ton 
branches and teohnioal agents in .India of approved mnrfaotoripg firms mr 
where. In the matter of policy, this is a stop in the direction to whisk 
the resolutions pointed. I have been somewhat dimppointod as togsiflt 
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tte delay In the revision of the insurance lew in Indie. The draft 
BD thieh wee intended to regukbe all forme N of insurance in Indie 
hie been reedj for eome time* hat my Government, efter its preperetion, 
received information that the Boeid of Trade bed appointed au expert 
eomznittee in England to consider die English Assuranoe Act on \whioh 
cor lew Iq Indie « based, end to report what alterations ere required 
to bring it into eooord with modern requirements. It is obvious that 
wf Government must await the results of the expert examinations now 
being oonduoted in England before proceeding with our Bill. 

If in this direction I must be content to mark time, I am glad 
to be able to inform you that the Civil Justioe Committee, whioh 
was appointed in February last as a result of oertain observations 
made by me at your annual meeting two years ago, have completed 
their enquiry* Mid Mr. Justioe Banken hopes to be able to present 
their report, which will deal in particular with the machinery for 
commercial suits, .before die end of the year. I cannot too highly 
commend the care and expedition whioh have marked the labours of 
this Committee. 

Revision of Shipping Laws. 

I 'know that your Chambers consider the question of ports shipping 
to be of first importance* You will have observed that my Govern- 
ment has recently held a conference on the subjeot. There has been 
some misooitoeption as to the soope of that conference. Let me make 
it dear that the conference was only a preliminary conference regarding 
this very difficult and important subject. My Government is engaged 
on overhauling the merchant shipping law in India muoh of whioh 
dates to a* period anterior to 1817 and is in some respects, as you are 
aware, out of date and sadly in need of amendment. There is, in 
addition, she question of the connection of the Central Government 
with, the direct administration of navigation ports, shipping and port 
trusts, and the method by which thaie matters can be controlled and 
administered. Future development and improvement must largely depend 
for its success on the establishment of dear and well-defined system 
of administration and recognition of spheres of responsibility before 
constructive changes oonki be devised. It was necessary to explore 
these difficult subjects to dear up misunderstandings and to arrive, at 
some provisional oondusfons in discussion with provincial representatives. 
$y this means alone ooold the useful work of revision of our shipping 
laws proceed. The remit of the preliminary conference, I am glad to 
■ay. hu barn mtiifaotory, and several miaoonoeptiona have been removed 
mod • dear.; vision of the mein principle involved 1 ms been obtained. My 
Gcveramm* Is now in a position to be able to begin to formulate oonorete 
proposals. I need eearoely add flu, when proposals have been formnlated, 
the local Government, and eo mm ew M mmmnnttu. will be' given the folleat 
O pp ortunity for immfwflon, eriflsiun and momflon. 

Bofifle.1 Situation. 

I do not propose to dwell on the poUfloel aitufldn in India to-day 
m I haw- already spoksn oa flu urifss,. at length toot my arrival i, 
Gslootto a wosl? age. To what I have mid I nmd only add that Iain 
o owM ert that in to. nds dirt too Gowram«nt have in view. tLcy 
have the firm undi d to. — iisswlll mm— nfflm in India. Oo mmw e. 
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M thrives under conditions where there k external end internal pesos, 
where there is reaped; for law and order, where the Government receives 
support from its eitisens in the discharge of its primary duties “d 
functions where there is steady normal and material prog r e ss among the 
people, where the nation grows in unity and self-respect and where, in 
consequence, the good name of a country stands high in the estimation 
of its neighbours. Anything that* may occur to give a set back to the 
establishment and maintenance of these conditions threatens the very life 
'of commerce, and destroys the delioate fabrio of credit and trust with' 
which all commerce is interwoven. 

I have spoken to-day of a trade revival. I have dwelt on the hopee 
for a period of commercial activity to whioh the •commercial co mm un i ties, 
the Government and the country alike eagerly look forward. I earnestly 
trust that the oloud of unrest may arise to obsoure that horison towards 
which we have turned our eyes, and that all classes in the country will 
unite to strive for peaceful and constitutional progress in India, and 
for the development of those great natural resources with whioh 
India, among the countries o! the Empire, has been so abundantly 
endowed. 


RESOLUTION S. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce after the Viceroy’s Address. 

1. On Currency Policy. 

One of the resolutions moved by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
considered the present arrangement for the supply of currency in India 
inadequate and urged the Government of India to take steps to provide 
for such permanent increase as might be n c oce sa ry to meet the require- 
ments of the qpuntry. 

In moving the resolution Mr. F. V. Rushforth said:— The question 
remains: What can be done with regard to currency under existing 
conditions t Currency can be obtained only in exchange for gold at 
Currency Offices, an obviously ineffective source of supply, or by Gov- 
ernment issuing rupees against their own or sterling seouritiee. These 
are, of oourse, apart from the provision of emergency ourrenoy with 
whioh we have nothing to 'say at the present time. Unless, therefore. 
Government choose to issue rupees the country oan only obtain them by 
taking them from the Imperial Bank, whioh has actually been happening 
and which, il the process continues, may have disastrous oonsequenoes. 
It has recently been stated in the Press that the Government are eon* 
te mp l at in g the issue of a Currency BUI. It is olSar that the initiative 
lor the creation of currency must oome from Government and the Bengal 

S ber do not wish to make any definite suggestions as to methods, 
may bays to be varied from time to time to suit changing condi- 
We are aware that an unscrupulous Government might abuse 

r p ostal s to create mdney and that a mere increase of ourrenoy, whioh ■ 
mu Justified by conditions generally, would only result in a depmMioa 
et taw currency. 
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2 . The Stores Purchase Sy stem* 

Mr* S. A. Skinner moved:— 

“That the present system under which stores are purchased lor 
Government requirements in India by the Indian Stores Department and 
other purchasing authorities and in the United Kingdom by the Director* 
General of Stores is not in the best interest of the country; that for 
it there should be substituted a system of rupee tender in India for 
delivery in India with the publication of the results in every case; and 
that this system should be administered exclusively by the Indian Stores 
Department and other purchasing authorities in India, where arrange- 
ments should be made for the requisite test and inspection of the goods 
purchased and payment therefor.” 

TJiis was the same resolution as that adopted last year by the As* 
sociation at Bombay. 

3. Coal Committee's Inquiry. 

Sir Thomas Smith moved : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Association the terms of reference to 
the Coal Committee now sitting are inadequate in their scope and thai 
they ignore the interests of coal users in India. This Association there- 
fore strongly urges on Government the necessity for supplementing the 
present inquiry by a direction that the Coal Committee shall consider 
the steps to he taken to Becure an adequate supply of coal for the 
needs of the industries established in the country, including the possi- 
bility of reducing railway freights in respect of long-distanoe industrial 
centres.*’ 

4. Negotiable Instruments Act 

Mr. L. S. Hudson moved : — 

“That having regard to the decision delivered on August 18, 1924* 
by the Appeal Bench of the Bombay High Court, this Association requests 
the Government of India to take immediate steps to get the Negotiable 
Instruments Act 1881 amended by the Legislature in such a manner 
that it will give effect to the ordinary commercial practice of treating 
bearer drafts, hundies and cheques as negotiable by delivery in all 
circumstances, irrespective of any endorsements that may be made 
thereon.” 

5 . Customs Duty on Government Stores. 

Mr* 8. H* Taylor moved:— 

M (a) That in the opinion of this Association the notification issued by 
Government on July 10, 1924, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 4? 3 of the Sea Customs Aot f and exempting from import duly 
certain articles of military use, tends to defeat the purposes of the 
undertaking given by Government to this Association, and to the pubU* 
that Government stores would be tressed for Customs purposes like any 
other imports, (b) That in the opinion of this Association the exeidee 
of powers under section 23 of the Sea Customs Act should, in future 
bs severely curtailed and in practice be strictly limited to artUes sMh 
as military arms andammunition, the production and supply of which 
art the monopoly of Government ” 
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“ TWt tti> Jmociakiea views with concern the lack 0 t pragma i n 
®" conrtroetion ol the Harbour at Vizagepat&m and the 

interdependent Bailway connection to Baipur and urges that Govern- 
Bent will nave the work ol obstruction commenced without further 
May or a statement issued explaining the cause of delay. *’ 

7. Indian Inoome Tax Act 


Mr. Kenneth Campbell moved :— M That a representation be forthwith 
made by this Association to the Government of India with the object 
of bringing about such an amendment of the law as may be necessary 
in order to admit of appeals to the Privy Counoil against the decisions 
of the Indian High Courts on matters referred to them under seotion 66 
of the Indian Inoome Tax Act, 1922. ” ' 


8. The Telegraph Service. 

Mr. H. G. Houghton moved : — “ That this Association desires to bring 
to the notice of Government that (a) the inland telegraphs have not 
yet re-attained their pre-war reliability and rapidity, much less made 
the improvement in transmission and delivery that the public might 
reasonably expect to-day ; (b) that in view of the high cost of messages 
(express messages alone performing true telegraphic functions) improve- 
ments in all respects should be financially possible; (c) and that special 
measures should be immediately taken for such purpose." 


9. Customs Administrate . 

Mr. Kenneth Campbell moved : — “ ThiB Association recommends that in 
view of the heavy import duties which now prevail, an immediate in- 
vestigation should be made into the Customs Department with a view 
to the employment of a more highly qualified staff.” 


10. Postage Bates. 

Sir James Simpson moved : — “ This Association invites the attention of 
Government to the high rates of postage now current in India. Should 
it not be possible to reduce inland ratqs, having regard to the fact that 
postage from England to India is three half pence as against 2 annas 
from India to England, it is strongly urged that the Indian rates be 
brought into line. It is further pointed out that the minimum foreign 
postage rate from India has been increased from 2| annas to 3 annas 
whioh is excessive. ” 


11. Construction of Feeder Lines. 

Mr. H. G. Houghton moved: — 11 This Association views with concern 
the position of uncertainty which exists in regard to the attitude of 
Government towards the construction of feeder lines of railway by private 
enterprise and urges - that a definite decision be arrived at as ^ soon ^ as 
possible. In this connection, this Association places on record its opinion 
that the development of the country should be the first consideration 
and that if private enterprise puts forward sound schemes whioh 
Government do not propose to undertake without delay, private enterprise 
ihould be allowed to carry them out and be given* every possible 
facility and inducement to do so. 91 
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IS* Fonp Gables. 

Mr* J. A. Tsana moved: — “Thai in the opinion of this Association 
the system whereby foreign urgent sables ere eherged at triple rates 
imposes a serious disability on the commercial community ; that this is 
a disability whieh ought* in the interests of trade and oomnene, to be 
TemoTed at the earliest possible moment; and that this Association 
accordingly resolves strongly to urge the Government of India to press 
for the immediate and universal abolition of the system.’ 1 

The meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce resumed its 
■itting on the 16th. December. Mr. W. C. Currie* President of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce* preshied. 

15, Workmen’s Compensation. 

Sir Willoughby Carey on behalf of the Bengal Chamber moved: 
"That this Association accepts the principle of development on sound 
and healthy lines of trade unionism in Indie* and that with this end 
In view it supports the legislative proposals * of the Government of 
India, subject to the following qualifications* namely* that registration 
should be compulsorily enforced in respect of every trade union* that 
political purposes should be definitely excluded from the scope of the 
activities of every union, that picketing should be declared to be illegal 
and that no immunity should be afforded to unions to relieve them of 
collective responsibility fur acts committed by their members as contem- 
plated in Sub-Section II of Section 17 of the draft Bill.” 

He said that genuine combinations of workers* formed with the object of 
advancing the prosperity of the workers and not with the object of creating 
disoord, would be welcomed by most employers of labour. Unless regis- 
tration was made compulsory very few unions would register, and the 
existing state of affairs would continue and so the main object of the 
Bill would not be attained. Unregistered trade unions in this country 
might easily resolve themselves into nothing short of organisations of 
agitators for political ends. 

Mr. A. C. Chstteriee said the Government had invited the opinions 
of public bodies and would proceed very soon to consider them. As 
usual the Government would attach very high importance to the 
opinions expressed by commercial bodies and industrial associations* and 
particularly by that association. 

5. Workmen’s Compensation- 

Sir Willoughby Carey on behalf of the Bengal Chamber moved 

"Having regard to tbe item on the agenda for the International 
Lahttlr Conference to be held at Geneva in 1926 with reference to 
workmen’s compensation, insurance* and the questionnaire issued by the 
International Labour Board to Governments throughout the world which 
indicates an intention to attempt to standardise the general principles 
and fundamental provisions of legislation relative to. workmen’s compen- 
sation, this Association resolves to take steps to give expression to its 
opinion to at, so tar as India is concerned, the proposed standardisation 
would be premature and inappropriate. Premature because legislation 
awarding compenmtioo lor injuries from industrial accidents was first 
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introduced into India in July 1924 and is now in a probationary stage 
only, end inappropriate because the industrial and sooial conditions of 
the Indian workmen are of necessity, and in the interests of their wel- 
fare# different in relevant and important respects from those of persona 
similarly engaged in other countries. 19 

15. Administrate of Indian Ports. 

Sir Willoughby Carey on beijhjtf of the Bengal Chamber moved 
u That this Association acoepts the principle of centralising the ad- 
ministration of Indian ports# in so far as regards the broad questions of 
policy, but that it disapproves of any attempt being made by the oentral 
authority to interfere with the details of port administration, for the 
reason that such would be certain to lead # to inefficiency in port work- 
ing and to delays in the despatch of ordinary business, and that it Is 
strongly of opinion that oentral control of ports should be vested in 
an adequately^organisod Marine Department of the Government of India. 9 * 

16. Railway Freight on Coal. 

Mr. P. Mookerjee of the Punjab Chamber moved : — 

“ That in view of the fact that the present high rate of railway 
freight on coal prejudicially affects the maintenance and development of 
industrial concerns in Northern India and those situated at a great dis- 
tance from the Bengal and Bihar coal-fields, this Association strongly 
urges the Government of India to take immediate action substantially 
to reduoe the railway freight on coal carried over long distances. 9 * 

17. Reference to Government. 

Sir James Simpson on behalf of the Madras Chamber moved: — 

“ That this Association invites the attention of the Government to the 
very inadequate time allowed to the Chambers of Commerce and other 
public bodies for an expression of opinion on questions of great public 
importance referred to them. In several recent instances the time 
allowed for submission of replies has been insufficient to enable the 
considered opinion of members to be taken or subjects discussed in 
the meeting. 

The Hon. Sir Charles I ones said that the wishes of the Associa- 
tion# as set out in the resolution, would be met as far as practicable. 

When the Conference reassembled after lunch, Sir Frederick Whyte 
communicated on behalf of the Viceroy, an appeal to deal with the 
problem of leprosy in India. 

The Conference passed resolutions disapproving of the revised packing 
conditions on Indian railways, and urging that representations be made 
by the Government of India to the Colonial Office, whereby the present 
regulations necessitating the purchase of public requirements for His 
Mqjesty 9 s Crown Colonies through Crown Agents in London be so modified 
that the Colonies would be free to purchase tbeir requirements either 
in their local market or abroad as was the case until the year 1905. 
v The Conference then dissolved. 

Proposed Trades Disputes Legislation. 

Sir Willoughby Carey on behalf of the Bengal Chamber moved the 
following resolution, but it was subsequently withdrawn at the request 
of the Hon. Mr. A. C. Chatteijee. 

49 
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“That In view oi the present undeveloped state of trade unionism 
In India* and of the consequent difficulty of enforcing awards in trade 
disputes, it is, in the opinion of this Association r premature for the 
Government of India to undertake legislation on the lines of their 
proposed Trade Disputes Bill.” 

Mr. L. S. Hudson and Sir Thomas Smith supported the resolution 
on behalf of the Bombay and Upper India Chambers respectively. 

The Hon. Mr. A. C. Chatteijee said that when be saw this 
resolution he thought it unkind of the Associated Chambers to take 
Government to task for doing what the Associated Chambers insisted 
on their doing. The Bill might be a bad Bill but the .Government 
had done their very best to comply with the request of the Associated 
Chambers, and in preparing it the Government were quite open to 
argument with tegsird to the provisions of the Bill. 



CONGRESS & CONFERENCES 

1924 




The Indian National Congress 

BBL G A UM-r-DBC BMBBK 1924. 

The THIRTY-NINTH SESSION of the INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS was held at Belgatxm on the 26TH DECEMBER 1914 with 
Mahatma Gandhi as the President. It was “ par excellance ” a Unity 
Congress which; coming after the Delhi and Bombay Unity Conferences, 
sought to bring together the larger unity between ail the political 
parties In the country. Invitations were sent to all the other parties, 
besides the Congress party* suggesting that for the sake of this unity 
they all should hold their annual Conferences at Belgaum. To . this 
Dr. Besant and the- Non-Brahmans agreed, but the Liberals had already 
made arrangements complete at Lucknow. 

Before the actual sitting of the Congress on the 26th., preliminary 
meetings of the different parties in the Congress were called. Informal 
Conferences were held amongst the No-Changers and Swarajists even Sq 
early as from the 20th December. On that day M. Gandhi met the 
No-changers and gauzed their feeling on the Calcutta Pact which was 
going to be the one great subject at the forthcoming Congress. 

This consultation with the No-Changers helped M. Gandhi to ascer- 
tain the strength of his following in respect of the Khaddar programme. 
Indeed throughout the conversations he placed the Cbarka in the fore- 
front as an answer both to his critics and sceptics But it was on the 
spinning franchise instead of the four anna franchise that the discus- 
sions 'mostly centred. Indeed, this was the point which M. Gandhi claimed 
as a set-off against his readiness to suspend the Non-co-operation 
movement and the recognition of the Swarajists as Congressmen who 
could work in the Councils on behalf of the Congress. M. Gandhi was 
reported to have declared before the No-changers that the Spinning 
Franchise was his minimum demand and if this was not agreed to by all 
Congressmen, whether Swarajists or Non-Swarajists* pro-Changevs or 
No-Changers, then he would not lead the Congress. He believed that the 
Swarajists would themselves willingly spin at least 2,000 yards yarn each. 
Several delegates questioned him on the language of the terms of his 
agreement with Messrs. Das and Nehru over this question. But M. Gandhi 
explained his interpretation of the language and hoped that the words 
“ unwillingness and inability 0 (in the case of exemptions) would not 
be taken advantage of to secure membership of the Congress. On the 
whole, the Mahatma put in a vigorous defence of his position in respect of 
the franchise part of the Calcutta Agreement and was able to secure 
support of nearly all those present at the discussion. When voting 
was taken there were only about twelve dissentients aiqong 200 
No-Changers to the franchise part of the Calcutta Pact. 

Similar was the voting in respect of the other parts of the agree- 
ment, namely, whether the Non-co-operation programme should be 
suspended and whether the Swarajists should be an integral part of the 
Congress organisation. M. Gandhi justified the necessity for these two 
conditions. Suspension of the movement started by him was necessary* 
he said, in order to concentrate people’s attention on the Spinning 
Programme, which was the only programme that would appeal to the 
masses. He personally was a thorough -going Non-co-operator but 

BO 
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it wu with a view not only to rivet people's attention but ate 
to bring about unity between the Swarajists and non-Swarajists that 
be considered suspension of several forms of boycott contained in the 
Non-co-operation programme necessary. If any one could bring forward 
a better programme, then he would gladly support it* But. at present 
unity was essential, and this could best be achieved by suspending 
Nc%co-operation. The boycott movement had done a lot of good and 
he did not consider that it had failed. But, he was sorry, success was not 
so great as he expected. Non-co-operation as a programme had not 
been abandoned; it was only to be s os pended as a policy. He, 
therefore, asked the No-Changers to support this part of the agreement 
as well, which they did. 

Qo the question of the Swarajists acting in the Councils and 
•peaking on behalf of the Congress, several delegates raised an objec- 
tion. M. Gandhi while agreeing to the argument that the language 
in ibe Pact was somewhat vague, urged that it need not deter them 
from accepting the terms. The Swarajists might be in the Councils 
•peaking on behalf of the Congress, but they could not claim the 
consent of the No-chaogers in their actions. He appealed to all those 
present not to divide the Congress on this question. Towards the 
close of the meeting M. Gandhi obtained signatures of practically all 
those present pledging that they would themselves spin. 


The A. I. C. C. Meeting. 

The newly constituted All-India Congress Committee met on the 
•aid December in the Subjects Committee P&ndal, Maulana Mahomed 
AU, the outgoing President, presiding. There were about 150 member! 
present and a large number of visitors were also permitted to be present 
and watch the proceedings of the Committee. The report of the work done 
by the Committee during the last year was presented by the Secretaries 
and adopted. On the motion of Maulana Mahomed All Mahatma Gandhi 
took the presidential seat. Mr. Konda Venkata ppaya proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the outgoing President which was further duly seconded 
and carried. Before proceeding Mahatma Gandhi ascertained by show 
of hands for his confirmation that there were present about 57 or 
50 Swarajists and 65 pefi-Swarajists and then proceeded to address the 
Committee. He said : — 

The Mahatma on the Pact. 

«I have ho desire to divide the house on any matters of vital differ- 
ence between Swarajists and non-Swarajists, but there are some matters 
on "'which a division may be inevitable. You have all seen the 
agreement that has been come to between Deshabandhu . Das and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of the Swaraj ya Party and myself. 
That agreement has been accepted by the old All- India Congress 
Commi ttee* We have now to take the third step, namely, to secure 
the endo rs ement of this bouse and then it has to go to the Congress, 
ffetnrally, during the . time that has elapsed between the meeting of 
the old fcmmijtim and the new, I have followed what has appeared 
In the press off this agreement* More than that, I have gained 
information al to what has been said in the press and what has 
been talked about" the agreement. My friend Mr. Vithalbhai Patti bar 
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keeping me informed of the feeling In the obontry in 

with tkie agreement; the vital point of it, namely, Ike fevofaSasairv 
changes 1 have eoggeeted with reference to the CongMeanmS[ 
Mr, BeteT told me last night while I wae silent. He pressed t h o aame 
upon me today, as is always his wont, humourously,— hot the ‘nrtonsasss 
behind the humour was unmistakable— that I was taking a vital step 
and that X would repent of my folly inside two months and that, if 
not 99 at least 90 per cent, cp * Congressmen were against the proposed 
change. He told also that, so far as he knew, there was mudlya 
Swarajist who favoured change in the franchise and that there was a 
large body of opinion even among the No-Changers against its 
introduction. I combated that view and I still do so, bat he- has bees 
fortified by opinion of others. Many have informed me that the press 
that counts is violently opposing the proposed introduction. I have 
seen the resolution passed by the Berar Provincial Congress Committee 
against the proposed change in the franchise. A similar resolution of 
the P. C. C/s, Sindh and C. P. Maharatta I have seen. My friend 
Raj end re Babu informed me the other day that the Bihar Conference 
was against the change. I cannot possibly Ignore these indications and 
therefore I would urge you to reject this proposed introduction of 
spinning in the franchise if it really does not commend itself to yon. 

“ I know what appears in the press does not often reflect the real 
opinion of the Subjects Committee or even of Congressmen and 
therefore it it for you to consider and come to a decision. Whilst 1 
attach some importance to the resolution of the Provincial Congress 
Committees and Conferences, 1 do not want to over-valne their 
testimony against the introduction of the new franchise. That -being so, 
I must warn you against accepting this change because it came from 
me. 1 must be ruled out of consideration. I most appreciate your 
desire to retain me as President of the Congress and Chairman for the 
coming year of the A. 1. C. C. a but 1 would urge you to dismim me 
out of your consideration. However valuable my services may be, your 
own opinion must be more valuable because it arises from your own 
conscience and 1 want to allow you to express your opinion. One's own 
opinion when it is formed must be more valuable than any single man's 
opinion, however highly placed be may be. 

The Swarajist Position. 

* jJesabandhu Das and Pandit Motilai Nehru will tell the Swarajists 
what their duty in the matter is. 1 wrote to Pundit Nehru when I wae 
going to the Punjab a brief note saying that I was feeling somewhat 
disturbed and that I would like to meet the Pro-Changers at Belgaum 
on the. vist, because, I wanted to ascertain their opinion in connection 
with this. He confirmed what he wrote to me in Bombay on the day 
1 left for Bdgaum. He said that, so far as Swarajists wore concerned, 
with the exception of Mr. Patel, the Swarajists everywhere were all 
subject to discipline and what was once passed by the majority of the 
party was binding on every single member of the Swarajist organisation 
and that they would wily carry out whatever was accepted by the 
Swarajya Party. I felt considerable relief. At the same time I should 
tealiy ask yon to relieve the Swarajists who were not present at the time 
of the Fact from any obligation. If the agreement does not c o mm e n d, 
itself to yon, yon should reject it. I do not ask you to accept this 
agreement or the alteration in the franchise simply because tbatsit 
*nay appear on paper or that it may influence . others, but which does 
a°t inflnsQcs yourself* The acceptance means sustained work lor jhs 
Best ta months, zealous submission to very rigorous disc ip line . Ym 
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wohM lie expected to send a ,000 yard® o! yarn every month regularly, 
by p ref er ence, of your own spinning and, if you are are really unwilling 
.to spin them, spun yam by other people. You are expected to find 
some one who would be doing your duty under your supervision and 
who would be spinning yam that is good. You should understand 
the implications of. it. 1 have embodied them in a series of resolutions 
1 have framed. It is not a trifle, i want you to accept it as a vital 
thiaife which I ask you to carry out for the next 12 months. I would 
urge you. Swarajists or non-Swarajists, Pro-Changers or No-Changers, 
to reject it if you are not in agreement with it. 

If the Pact is Accepted. 

"There is one more thing which 1 want to say before 1 take the 
sense of this house on the agreement, after Deaabandhu Das has 
spoken. If you are of opinion that the agreement is to be accepted, 
then I would make another proposal as to how we should proceed. 
There was a meeting betweeen the No-Changers and myself here and 1 am 
g hd to be able to. say it was a very interesting meeting. It was 
a heart to heart conversation and ths No-Changers gave me their 
confidence. They had no hesitation in telling me . what they felt. I 
do not propose to describe the whole proceedings. One preliminary 
objection was raised by one of the audience. It was this. He asked 
whether the Swarajya Party could have a different franchise from the 
Congress franchise. I must confess 1 had rot studied the Swarajya 
Party constitution. 1 have studied it now. This constitution was given 
to me by' Dr. Mohmed the day before yesterday in the midst of the 
meeting. Then 1 told him that the Swarajya Party would have the 
name franchise ae the Congress and it could not become an integral 
part of the Congress organisation and have a different franchise. Then 
I was told that it was different. Now I see there is a difference. I 
understood subsequently that immediately after the agreement was 
accepted, it was proposed by the Swarajya Party to alter the consti- 
tution to bring it in a line with that of the Congress. If that is 
eo. there is nothing to be said. Subject to the assumption, therefore, 
that the Swarajya Party franchise and creed would be the same as 
that of the Congress, the No-Changers by an overwhelming majority — 
there were only 4 or 5 dissentients — accepted or decided to accept 
this agreement.* I would like you to express your sentiment on this 
agreement after yon have heard what Mr. Das or Mr. Nehru or both 
01 them have to tell you/* 

Mr. C. R. Das 

After Mahatma Gandhi .had concluded hiB speech, Mr. C, R. Das 
explained that whin hie Party was started nobody could become 
member of it unless he accepted Councils and was a member of the 
Congreea. Last year, they accepted some who accepted the creed of 
ttft Congress but were not members of the Congress. But now the 
was changed and they would have to bring the same franchise 
ae in 'Congress, otherwise they would not belong to the Congress and 
would be left ont of it. 

* A short by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya whether every member of the 
Tlnaiajiu Party was also a member of the Congress, Mr. Dae said 
that non who were members of the Swarajya Party but were not 
nianbins of tkaCangrem were called the ‘Coimcfi Section 'of the Swarajya 
SSSy; Theywac* a section of the Swarajya Party who were with 
tfiam at ftpafrta Councils, but ware not in agreement with them as 
.auntie other wodt Ttte cleared the position of the Swarajists a good 
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deal but tile doubt* o t the No-changers were not wholly Mt IM i. 
by The etaKieity of the whole thing btJ&W 

tiwm butjhey finally accepted the position seeing no 'way out of the 
*' impasse. 

The Pact Accepted, 

The Pact was tten put to vote and carried, only 28 voting against 
it, including Mr. Vlthalbhai Patel, Moul. Hasrat Mohani and Mr. »>■«««« « 
Naicker. Less than half a-dozen jbtmbers remained neutral. 


On the suggestion of the Mahatma a Committee consisting o! M. G andhi . 
Mr. Das, Mr. Rajagopalacbariar. Pandit Nehru, Lala Laipatrai, Mr V. 
Ramadas. Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. Babu 
Raj end ra Prasad. Dr. Paranjpye, Moul. Hasrat Mohani. Mr. Konda Ven- 
katappayya. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. A. Rangasami Iyengar, 
Mr. Kelkar and Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu was appointed to examine the 
draft resolution framed to give effect to the Pact. Mr. Vithalbhai Patel 
declined to serve on the Committee as he was opposed to the change 
in the franchise. The meeting then adjourned til) the next day. 


Debate on the Revised Resolutions 

The A. I. C. C. met on the 24th December when the resolution in 
connection with the Gandhi-Das Pact embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Sub-Committee was proposed by Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Aiyengar and seconded by Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta wanted to put a time-limit to the operation of the Spinning 
Franchise till December ist. 1925 ; but his amendment failed. Mr. V. J. 
Patel led a strenuous opposition against the new franchise. Suspicion was 
raised as to the real attitude of the Swarajist towards the Pact. But 
Pandit Nehru, explaining the constitutional position of the Swaraj ya 
Party, declared that it was a compact disciplined body. Discipline 
was first os well as the last word in its constitution. The Swarajya 
Party members could express here their individual views but they must 
abide by what the General Council would later decide as to its work in 
connection with the Congress work, but the Pact had been confirmed 
by the Party Itself. He did not ridicule the Pact, although he had a 
definite suspicion that the Franchise could not work properly. But he 
maintained that Mr. Das and himself had put their signatures to the 
Pact and it was unjustifiable to doubt the intentions of the Party. 

Mr. C. R. Das also made a fighting speech, in which he refuted 
the charges of hypocrisy and inconsistency thrown at the Swarajya Party. 
At tile Ahmedabad meeting they fought for the right to refuse to spin and 
that right had been restored in the Pact. The Swarajists only rebelled against 
tile obligation to spin in order to remain members of the Congress. 
The No-changers were only themselves confining to the Constructive 
Work, bnt the Swarajists were not only helping the Constructive work 
bat doing other work as well. The Swarajists had never been opposed 
to spinning and Khaddar work, but they could not accept the pro- 
pod don that a representative In the Congress Committee who had been 
elected by voters, would cease to be representative unless he person- 
ally span. 'I confess, my belief in spinning is not so robust as that 
ci Gandhiji, bnt a conviction steals upon me that it will be a great 
moeoa. I cannot spin but Gandhiji says that it is easy to spin. I 
*olI make on attempt*. 

Lola Lajpat Rai supported Mr. Patel He considered that the 
Pact consisted of a bundle of inconsistencies. Use of Khaddar only 
on ceremonial mef < i wa would make .the people lenab at the Congress, 
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The dean da it wmdmtg «i Bdht only an c ere mo ni a l ■«— 
w faemniateaft iriith the spirit flS Oe ftro a . Hen aft be ao 
totattoa fa faandfiae. He odd Be iMlonged to no forty, aBfaongh Be 
hod ’walked tor the Swsrajya Rsity. 

After epeechee from Moul. Mahomed Ali end * tow othere the mao- 
H rttan e wen adopted by a targe majority by toe ALC.C. 


The All-India Congram Committee r et u rned lt« rttttoge again in toe 
af te rnoon at 6 vm- Htoftn Gandhi presiding. Bandit Medan 
Mohan hfalaviys who arrived on toe day watadao ps ese n t. Resdlotion* recom- 
mended fay the Working Committee were taken op drat and Mr. C. Bajago- 
palachart moved them on behalf of the Working Committee. 

. The first resolution related to Indians Overaeaa. The neat reso- 
lution moved expressed regret at the deaths of Bi Amman, Sr 
Aahutoeh Mukerjl, - Mr. Bbupendranath Ban, Dr. Sobramania Aiyer 
and Mr. Dal Bahadur Girt in India and of Mr. Rnetomji Jivanji 
Ghorkodu in South Africa. On the suggestion of some members the 
names -of Sir Asbntosfa Cbandbari and Mr. T. V. Gapalaswamy Modeller 
were added and the resolution wee adopted. 

Changes in Canatitutian. 

Mr. C. Rsjagopslt chart moved a resolution to add n new Article to 
the rules by which the Working Committee would have power to 
dlseolve any Committee of the Congrees organisation that had failed to 
enforce toe new franchise in n satisfactory manner end arrange for electing 
n new Committee to carry on the work. 

Mr. Satyamurti enquired the reason for introducing tola article. 
Mr. C. R. Das and Bandit Motllal did not consider tola article 
necessary. Mahatma Gandhi said where there were differences of opinion 
on vital matters between Swarajists and No-Changers, he would not pram 
for any resolution. The resolution was accordingly withdrawn. 

Number of Delegatee to Congrees 

Mr. Rsjagopalacbari also moved toot in the third pain of article 8 
1,00,600 be read for 50,000, tons reducing toe number of delegates 
fixed for the Congrees by ona half of the present number. 

The President explained that not mote than 4,500 delegatee attended 
at Ahmedabad which had a record attendance end subsequently toe number 
wae lam and toe matter was brought up before toe Subjects Committee 
in previous years, bnt was not considered. Experience had drawn 
that 6,000 .was also too many and suggested 5,000. 

Baba Slvu Prasad Gupta wished toe delegates should be b a s ed on 
membership of toe Congrees instand of a population basis ..and Mr. 
Chatterjee suggested that there abould he delegates for ovary ijoo 
instead of 3,000 of tbs population. Swnmt -Govindanhnd co mp la in ed 
tout toe population basis worked bard on toe smaller provinces 
Hke Staff and Guserat, 

The asasndmants wars all loot wad toe boose was <aot in favour 
of radnetag the number of delegatee. 

Amendment to Art. 19 

Mr. C. Rajagopaiachari moved aabtoer resolution fa substitute 
'January far November in Artlda 19 Bun (6) and a transitory p eevish* 
nocnitag fs«m sofa n change being adopted lor 1915. 
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Tl» H«ne did not tarn to Approve the suggestion and the President 
promptly withdrew it. 

Congress Office and Funds 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru moved that in Article 23 after the word 
«« Congress •• in line 3 the following be added (See p. 433 for the 
Amended Article XX III). 

The A. 1. C.C. met again ft. 11-30 a. m. on the 23th DECEMBER. 
The first resolution on untahchability recommended by the Working 
Committee was carried*. 

National Education. 

Discussion next centred round the resolution about' edu- 

cational institutions. Mahatma Gandhi said he had been accused by 
aome for leaving out the mention of these institutions in the Wet 
-with the Swarajists and he wanted to emphasise that he did not 
for that reason attach lesser importance to the subject. A number 
of amendments were moved. Dr. Moonjee, the Swarajist loader from 
the C. P.» declared that to maintain these national institutions was m 
waste of time and energy and that in any case responsibility for their 
maintenance should hereafter be borne by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in place of Provincial Congress Committees. This proposal of 
bis was* however, rejected by a majority. The resolution as finally passed 
is given on p. 435. 

The next resolution a9ked Congressmen not to hesitate to accept 
remuneration for doing National Service. 

Egyptian Crisis. 

A good deal of interest was aroused when the resolution over the 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack in Egypt was taken np on the sugges- 
tion of the Working Committee but M. Gandhi himself withdrew the 
resolution. 

Kohat. 

The resolution about Kohat was next taken up (see p. 434). 

Moulana Zafar Ali moved deletion of the reference to the Gulbarga 
and in his comment grew hot aud said : Then you must include 
Kashmir and Bharatpur as well. You have no right to interfere in 
the affairs of an Indian State. Mahatma Gandhi ruled that the Con- 
gress had perfect right to pass resolutions about Indian States. Moulana 
Zafar Ali said he wanted to know whether this was a Congress of 
Hindus or of Mussalmans. Mahatma Gandhi remarked that the speak- 
er was speaking in a wrong way. The Congress did not belong to 
any body and the addition about Gulbarga was really very inno- 
cent. It should not give offence to any soul in the world and did 
not condemn the Nizam's administration. Mahatma Gandhi asked 
Moulana Zafar Ali to read the resolution. On reading, Moulana Zafar 
Ali agreed, amidst laughter that it was not objectionable. As for 
Moulana Zafar Ali's suggestion to condemn the desecration of some 
MnftUm sanctuary in Kashmir, M. Gandhi said, if h : (Moulana Zafar Ali) 
would bring forward any proposition it would be considered on its 
merits. The resolution was then declared carried unanimously* 

The Independence Resolution. 

After some minor points had been disposed of Mr, Has rat Mohani’s 
Independence resolution was considered. Mr. Mobaui withdrew the first 
part of the resolution, viz., -the object of the Indian National Congress 
is the Attainment of Swaraj i.e., Complete Independence by the people 
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of India by all legitimate and peaceful means/* necessarily ln cln dl ng 
non violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience. 

He > next moved the second part, . or the alternative resolution, 
namely, “ the object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swaraj or Sell-Government within the Empire by all constitutional 
means/* The object of his resolution/ he said, was to make the Congress 
creed clear. The Committee having suspended Non-Co-operation, Civil 
Disojtedience, and non-Payment of Tax, he could not take up the first 
resolution, but only the second. There was a large number of amend- 
ments which the President ruled out of order. After some discussion, 
Hr Mohani’s resolution was put to the meeting and lost. 

The Subjects Committee held its final sittings on the 26th December. 
Hr. Satyamurti moved the resolution of which he bad given notice, 
urging the need to organise a publicity bureau In 1925. He said, 
Congress after Congress was in favour of foreign propaganda, but the 
last resolution was adjourned at Gaya where unfortunately* they had 
no time but to quarrel among themselves. The time had now arrived 
when they could usefully start a publicity campaign. A large amount was 
being spent, by the Government, both in America and Great Britain, 
where a campaign of maligning the Mahatma and the Swarajists was being 
carried on. Egypt spent millions every year in Europe and America to 
create international opinion. Ireland and Russia did likewise. He assured 
Hahatmaji that foreign propaganda would greatly strengthen his hand. 

It was finally settled to have the matter in the hands of the 
Swarajists and not to bring it before the Congress. 

The next resolution called upon all Congressmen to offer themselves 
for election to local boards and Municipalities with a view to effectively 
carry on the constructive programme of the Cong res 3. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru opposed it saying that his experience as 
Chairman of the Allahabad Municipality did not convince him of the 
wisdom of capturing the local bodies, and the United Provinces P.C.C. 
had also, passed a resolution condemning such entry. 

After a good deal of discussion the original motion was carried, 
72 voting for and 50 against, but after some consultation it was agreed 
that the matter need not be taken up at the open session of the 
Congress, but that the All-India Congress Committee might deal with it. 

There were a few morel resolutions, all of which were referred to 
the All-India Committee. 

The Open Seman at the Congress. 

The Congress opened on th$ 26 th December ab 3 p.m. in the 
specially constructed Pandal at Vijayanagaram, Belgaum. Proceedings 
commenced with the singing of National songs after which Mr. Gangadhar 
Rao Deshpande, the Chairman <r the Reception Committee read out 
his %eicome address in Marathi. 

The Welcome Address 

After referring to the past history of Karnatak, Mr. Deshpande 
dealt upon commu n al and oaste problems, upon the question of Brah- 
mins and non-Brahmins, Hindus and Moslems, etc, which, however, were 
not so acute in his province as elsewhere in India. In Khadder work, 
Karnataka, he said, was one of th^ leading provinces. Turnibg to other 
problems before the country, he said 
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Grids in Ooootrj 

The unfortunate differences in the Congress fold hiT6 thrown tbs 
whole country into dismay and oonfusion. Bat it oannot, ooikft not» 
to 00 on for long. Oar foroes are disunited and to some extent 
■battered but certainly they are not destroyed. If we do not go 
mad and systematically destroy everything that we achieved daring 
these recent years, I am sufw oar solid work will survive all dir* 
appointments and misgivings. We have simply to pall together the 
loosened strings to make a united India once again. Oar difficulties 
are not external, they are of the heart Not negotiations therefore, 
but purification of the heart is what is needed. 

The task is not easy, I admit, but neither is it impossible. The 
strong family-tie for which and by whioh India has always stood will 
stand us in good stead and the spirit of brotherhood, let us hope, 
will overcome the spirit of hatred or mistrust. The unmitigated 
tyranny of our rulers too is a great unifying faotor. 

When I think of the circumstances created by the Bengal Govern- 
ment by its recent issue of a monstrous Ordinance, I am tempted to 
regard it as a blessing in disguise. Bengal has onoe again heroically 
stood against the oppression of an unscrupulous bureauoracy in a way 
that has commanded the admiration of all, and her sufferings have 
not been endured in vain since they have helped to draw oloser all 
parts of the country in sympathy. 

Friends, our country is passing through a critical stage. Mighty 
potentialities for good and for evil are before us. Our opportunities are 
unique but our pitfalls are also deep, numerous and deceptive. To-day 
with us,' it is the best of times, it is the worst of times, it iB the 
age of wisdom, it is the epoch of belief, it is the epoch of scepticism. 

Conclusion 

I do not propose to give my opinion on the great political pro- 
blems of the day that are clamouring for solution at your hands. I 
have ever held that it is not the scientific precision of a programme 
but the will behind it that really counts. I want our masses to rise 
to the consciousness of the potentiality and thus develop a will to 
Swaraj. Whatever programme secures this has my support. I have 
worked in that spirit under the flag of the Lokmanya and am now 
trying to do the same under Mahatmaji who has been holding aloft 
that flag since, I can only say that without unity among ourselves 
and a leader commanding the confidence and affection of all, masses as 
well as olasses, our further progress is impossible. Fortunately for us, 
we have amongst us to-day Mahatmaji who visibly embodies in himself 
such leadership, and with him at the helm of our national affairs, I 
am confident, we shall not only be able to recover pur lost ground 
but soon again be in sight of our oherished goal. In electing him as 
President, the Reception Committee have, I am sure, only fulfilled the 
demand of the time. It is with feelings, whioh I find lack of words 
to desoribe, that I request Mahatmaji to take the ohair. 
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The Presidential Address 

By Mr. M. K. Gandhi 

Mends, 

u was alter musk misgiving that I aooepted the borden of the 
honour you hays done me to-day. The unique honour for this year 
should hare been b e st ow e d upon Srimati Sarqjini Naidu who did such 
wonderful work both in Kenya and South Africa. But it was not to 
be. The developments both internal and external hare necessitated my 
acceptance of the burden. I know that I shall have your support in 
my attempt to do justioe to the high offioe to which you have (Milled me. 

At the outset, let me note with respectful feelings the deaths during 
the year of Bi Amman, Sir Asutosh Mookheiji, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, 
Dr. Subrahmaniam Iyer and Mr. Dal Bahadur Girl at home, and of 
Messrs. Bustomjee and P. K. Naidu in South Afrioa. I tender in your 
name my respectful condolences to the bereaved families. 

Retrospective. 

From the September of 1920 the Congress has been principally 
an institution for developing strength from within. It has ceased to 
function by means of resolutions addressed to the Government for redress 
of grievances. It did so because it ceased to believe in the beneficial character 
of the existing system of Government. The breach of faith with the 
Musalmans of India was the first rude shock to the people’s faith in 
the Government. The Rowlatt Act and O'Dwyerism culminating in the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre, opened the eyes of the people to the 
true nature of the system. At the same time it was realised that 
the existence of the system depended upon the co-operation, whether 
oonsoious or unconscious, and whether voluntary or forced, of the 
people. With the view therefore of mending or ending the system it 
was decided to try to begin withdrawing voluntary co-operation irom 
die top. At the Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta in 1920 
the boyoott of Government titles, law-courts, educational institutions, 
legislative bodies and foreign cloth was resolved upon. All the boyootts 
were more or less taken up by the parties concerned. Those who 
could not, or would not, retired from the Congress. 1 do not propose 
to trace the chequered career of the non-co-operation movement 
Though not a single boycott was anywhere near completion, every one 
of them had undoubtedly the effect of diminishing the prestige of the 
partiiular institution boycotted. 

The most important boycott was the boyoott of violence. Whilst 
it appeared at one time to be entirely successful, ft was soon dis- 
covered that the non-violence was only skin-deep. It was the passive 
non-violence of hdplessness, not the enlightened non-violence of re- 
sourcefulness. The result was an eruption of intolerance against those 
who did not nonWoperate. This was violenoe of a subtler type. In- 
spite, however, of this grave defect I make bold to say that the 
propaganda of nomridanee checked the outbreak of physioal violence 
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wkfch would certainly hams broken out had not non-violsct ao o w r 
operation come into being. It ia my deliberate oonvietion tote nor 
aidant non-oo-operation haa given to the people a oonaoioaanieaa di th#Ir 
strength. It haa brought to the surfaee the hidden power* in die 
people of reaiatanoe through suffering. It haa oauaed an awakening sihoog 
the maaaea which perhaps no ether method oould have. 

Though, therefore, non-violent non-oo-operation haa not brought na 
Swantf, it hae brought about oertein deplorable results, and though the 
institutions that were sought to be boycotted are still flourishing, in 
my humble opinion, non-violent non-co-operation as a means of attain- 
ing political freedom has oome to stay and that even its partial 
success has brought us nearer Swaraj. There is no mistaking the fact 
that the capacity for suffering for the sake of a oause must advance it 

A Halt 

But we are face to lace with a situation that compels us to cry hah. 
For whilst individuals hold firmly to their belief in non-oo-operation, 
the majority of those who are immediately concerned have practically lost 
faith in it, with the exception of boycott of foreign doth. Scores of lawyers 
have rasumed practice. Some even regret having ever given it up. Many 
who had given up Counoils have returned to them and the number of 
those who believe in Council entry is on the inorease. Hundreds of 
boys and girls who gave up Government schools and colleges have 
repented of their action and have returned to them. I hear that Gov 
eminent schools and colleges oan hardly cope with the demand for 
admission. In these circumstances these boycotts oannot be worked as 
part of the National programme, unless the Congress is prepared to do 
without the desses directly affected. But I hold it to be just as 
impracticable to keep these olasses out of the Congress as it would be 
now to keep the non-oo-operators out. They must both re m ai n in the 
Congress, without either party interfering with or hostflely criticising toe 
other. What is applicable to Hindu-Mushm iraity is, I fed, applicable 
to toe unity t among different political group* Wo must tolerate each 
other and trust to time to oonvert the one or the other to the opposite 
belief. We must go further. We must plead with the liberals and 
others who have seceded to rejoin the Congress. If non-ocroperataon is 
suspended, there is no reason why they should keep out. The advaaoe 
must be from us Congressmen. We must cenBsBy invite them and 
gul. it easy for them to oome in. 

Yon are perhaps now able to tee why I Mitered into the egren* 
ment with the Swarajist*. 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 

Yon will .observe that, one boycott has been retain ed. Ou t of i yri 
lor the eentiment of on English friend the word Boycott*, h- be« 
changed in the- agreement into retinal to nee foreign doth- ~T nere le . 
no doubt a hod odour about the word BoTOutt Ituiu^ly “JP®* 
hatred. So far aa I am oonoerned, I have not miewted th e wwd ^to 
bear any such meaning The boycott haa reference not to 
to foreign doth. . That boycott is not needy * rig** 1 "* * 
aa nuadi. a doty aa boycott of foreign water* would ue 8 »W *** 
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ltd flie wa ton of the Indian riven. This, however* 


What I wanted to my wee that the agreement eaves and empha- 
tine the boyoott of . foreign doth. For me it is an eflhotive substitute 
for violent methods. Jot as oertain sots, each as personal abase, irrita- 
Nng. oonduot, lying, oausing hurt and murder are symbols of violence, 
gfaaflariy courtesy, inoffensive oondoet. truthfulness eto, are symbols of 

non-vfolenee. And so to me is boyoott of foreign doth a symbol of 

non-videnoe. Revolutionary crime is intended to . exert pressure. But 
it is the insane pressure of anger and ill*wQl. I oontend that non- 
violent nets exert pressure far more effective than violent aots. for 
that -.pressure oomes from good-will and gentleness. Boyoott of foreign 
sfofh exerts snob pressure. We import the largest amount of foreign 
doth from Lanoashire. It is also by far the largest of all onr imports, 
sogar being next Britain’s ohief interest oentres round the Lanoashire 
trade with India. It is the one thing more than any other that has 

rained the Indian peasant and imposed partial idleness upon him by 

hjnviig him of the one .supplementary occupation he had. Boyoott of 
Amiga ol oth is therefore a nece ssity ii he is to live. The plan, therefore, 
Is not merely to induoe the peasant to refuse to buy the cheap and nice- 
looking foreign fabric but alao by teaching him to utilise hie spare bourn 
In curding end spinning cotton and getting • it. woven by the village 
weevera. to drum himaatf in khaddar so woven, and thus to aave him 
Iks- coat of having fo reign. and for that matter even Indian mill-made 
sloth. Thus boycott of foreign doth by means of band-spinning and hand-weav 
fogi U. khaddarnot only saves the passant’* money but it enables ns workers 
to reader mat sarvioe of a first claas. order. It brings us into direct touch 
with- the villagers. It enables us to give them real political education and teach 
them to heaom e —If sustained and self-reliant. Organisation of khaddar is thus 
b ffMy better than co-operative societies or any other form of village 
organisation. It is fraught with the highest political consequence, because 
Ik tensor— the greatest immoral temptation from Britain’a way. I call 
the Laasaahim trade immoral because it wee raised and is sustained 
oa the ruin of millions of India’s peasants. And aa one immorality 
Jaadfc to another, the many proved immoral aots o I Britain are trace- 
able to fHe one immoral traffic. Ii therefore thia one great tempta- 
tion k removed from Britain’a path by India’s voluntary effort, it would 
bo good for India, good for Britain, and, as Britain is to-day the pro- 
ds— fount world-power, good even for hnmanity. 


I do not endorse the proposition that supply follows demand. On 
the contrary, demand is often artificially created by unscrupulous veh- 
doto. And ii a nation is bound, as I hold it is, like individuals to 
comply with a code of moral oonduot, then it must consider the 
wrimra of those whose wants it seeks to supply. It is wrong and 
htimmal for a nation to supply, for instance, intoxicating liquor to those 
who are addicted to drink. What is true of intoxicants is ' true oi 
grain or doth, if tbs discontinuance of their cultivation or manufacture 
m the coonfoy to which foreign grain or doth are exported results in 
e nf orted i d le ness or penury- These latter hurt a man’s soul and body 
Just as. maeh as intoxioation Depression is but excitement upside down 
sad henoe oquaBy dissatroua in its results and often more so because 
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we tare not yet learnt to regard as immoral or sinful the depression 
of Idleness or penury. 


Britain’s Duty 

It is then I hold the duty of Great Britain to regulate her 
exports with due regard to fee welfare of India, as it is India’s to 
regulate her imports with due regard to her own welfare. That 
eoonomy is unnatural which ignores or disregards moral values. The 
extension of the law of nonviolence in the domain of economics means 
nothing less than the introduction of moral values as a factor to be 
considered in regulating international commerce. And I must confess 
that my ambition is nothing less than to see international relatione 
placed on a moral basis through India’s efforts. I do not despair of 
cultivation of limited mass non-violence. I refuse to believe that the 
tendency of human nature is always downward. / 

The fruition of the boycott of foreign cloth through hand-spinning 
and khaddar is calculated not only to bring about a political result of 
the first magnitude, it is calculated also to make the poorest of India* 
whether men or women, conscious of their strength and make them 
partakers in the struggle for India’s freedom. 

Foreign versus British 

It is hardly necessary now to demonstrate the futility, not to say 
the violent nature, of boycott of British cloth or better still, British 
goods, as so many patriots have suggested. I am considering the boycott 
purely from the point of view of India’s good. All British goods do 
not harm us. Some goods such as English books we need for our 
intellectual or spiritual benefit. As regards cloth, it is not merely 
British cloth that harms us, but all foreign cloth, and for that matter, 
to a lesser extent* even mill-made cloth injures us. Boycott brought 
about anyhow of British cloth cannot yield the same results as suoh 
boycott brought about by hand-spinning and khaddar. This necessitates 
exclusion at least of all foreign cloth. The exclusion is not intended 
as a punishment. It is a necessity of national existence. 

Objections Uonsidered 

But, say the critics, the spinning wheel has not taken, it is not 
exciting enough, it is an occupation only for women, it means a 
return to the middle ages, it is a vain effort against the mgjestie 
march of . scientific knowledge for which machinery stands. In my 
humble opinion, India’s need is not excitement but solid work. For 
the millions, solid work itself is excitement and tonic at the same 
time. The fact is that we have not given the spinning wheel enough 
trial. I am sorry to have to say that many of us have not given it 
serious thought. Even the members of the All-India Congress Committee 
have failed to carry out the series of resolutions on hand-spining which 
they themselves have passed from time to time. The majority of us 

^ e simply not believed in it. In the circumstances, it is hardly 
to say spinning has failed , for want of excitement about it. 
To say ft fs merely an oW worrian’e peculation m to ignore fW»- 
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Spinning mills am * multiplication of spbariaf wheals. They art 
managed by men. It is time that we got out of this superatitipn that 
some oooapations are beneath the dignity of men. Under normal eon* 
ditions# no doubt, spinning will be the occ u p at i o n of the gentldr sex. 
But the State of the future will always hare to keep some men at 
the • spinning wheel so as to make improvements in it within the 
limitations which as a oottage industry it must have. I must Inform 
you that the progress the mechanism of the wheel has made would 
have been impossible, if some of us men had not worked at it* and 
had not thought about it day and night. 

Machinery 

I wish, too, you would dismiss from your minds the views attri- 
buted to me about machinery* In the first instance, I am no mom 
trying to present for national acceptance all my views on machinery 
than I am presenting the whole of my belief in non*violenoe. The 
spinning wheel is itself an exquisite piece of machinery. My head 
daily bows in reverenoe to its unknown inventor. What I do resent 
is tiie wanton and wicked destruction oi the one cottage industry of 
India that kept the wolf from the doors of thousands of homes scattered 
over a surface 1900 miles long and 1500 miles broad. 

Spinning Franchise 

Tou will not now wonder at my passion for the spinning wheel, 
nor will you wonder why I have ventured to present it for introduc- 
tion in the franchise, and why Pandit Motikri Nehru and Deshbandhu 
Das have accepted it on behalf of the Swaraj Party. If I had my 
way, them would be no one on the Congress register who is unwilling 
to spin or who would not wear khad^sr on all occasions. I am 
however thankful lor what the Swaraj Party has accepted. The modi- 
fication is a concession to weakness or want of faith. But it must 
serve as a spur to greater effort on the part of those who have full 
faith in the wheel and khaddar. 

No Other Message 

I have thus dilated upon the spinning wheel beoause I have no 
belter or other message for the Nation. I kqow no other effective 
method for the attainment of Swaraj if it is to be 9 peaceful and 
legitimate means*. As I have already remarked, it is the only substitute 
for violence that can be accepted by the whole nation. 'I swear by 
Civil Disobedienoe. But Civil Disobedience fbr the attainment of Swamf 
is an impossibility unless and until we have attained the power of 
achieving boycott of foreign cloth. You will now easily perdeve why 
I should be a useless guide for the Congress if my views about the 
spinning wheel be not acceptable to you. * Indeed# you would be justified 
in regarding me, as some friends do, as . a hinderanoe to national 
progress, if you oonrider me to be wrong in my egpontiod oi the 
doctrine underiyfai the spinning wheel If it does not appeal' to your 
heads as weD as to your hearts, you will be wanting In your fluty in 
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no* ttjaoti ng my lead. Let it no longer be said, m Lord WiHlingdon 
eeiy properly once said of us, that we had not the strength and 
oourage to aay ‘No '. Indeed your rejection of my proposal, if you do 
not believe in it, will be a step towards Swaraj. 

Hindu^uslim Unity 

Hindu-Muslim unity is not less important than the spinning wheel. 
It is the breath of our life. I do not need to occupy much of your 
time on this question, because the necessity of it for Swaraj is almost 
universally accepted. I say 'almost' because I know some Hindus and 
some Musalmans who prefer the present condition of dependence on 
Great Britain * if they cannot have either wholly Hindu or wholly 
Musalman India. Happily their number is small. 

I share Maulana Shaukat Ali’s robust optimism that the present 
tension is a mere temporary distemper. The Khilafat agitation, in 
which Hindus made common cause with tbeir Musalman brethren and 
the non-co-operation that followed it, caused an awakening among the 
hitherto slumbering masses. It has given a now consciousness to the 
classes as well as to the masses. Interested persons, who were disappointed 
during the palmy days of non-co-operation, now that it has lost the 
charm of novelty, have found their opportunity and arc trading upon 
the religious bigotry or the selfishness of both the communities. The 
result is written in the history of the feuds of the past two years. 
Religion has been travestied. Trifles have been dignified by the name 
of religious tenets which, tho fanatics claim, must bo observed at any 
cost. Economic and political causes have been brought into play for 
the sake of fomenting trouble. Tho culminating point was reached in 
Kohat. The tragedy was aggravated by the callous indifference of the 
local authority. I must not tarry to examine the causes or to distribute 
the blame. I have not tho material for the task oven if I was 
minded for it. Suffice it to say that the Hindu refugees fled for fear 
of their lives. There is in Kohat an overwhelming Musalman majority. 
They have, in so far as is possible under a foreign domination, effective 
political coutrol. It is up to them, therefore, to show that the Hindus 
are as safe in the midst of their majority as they would bo if the 
whole population of Kohat was Hindu. The Musalmans of Kohat may 

not rest satisfied till they have brought back to Kohat every one of the 

refugees. I hope that Hindus would not fall in tho trap laid for 
them by the Government and would resolutely refuso to go back 
till the Musalmans of Kohat have given them full assurances as to 
their lives and property. 

The Hindus can live in the midst of an overwhelming Musalman 

majority only if the latter are willing to receive and treat thorn as 

friends and equals, just as Musalmans, if in a minority, must depend 
for honourable existence in the midst of a Hindu majority on the 
latter's friendliness. A Government can give protection against thieves 
and robbers, but not even a Swaraj Government will be able to protect 
People against a wholesale boycott by one community of another. Govern- 
ments can deal with abnormal situations. When quarrels become a 
normal thing of Hfe, it is called* civil war, and parties must fight it 
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Ml ihmlm The present Government being foreign, in reality a 
veiled mS ftaiy role, has resources at its oommand for its protastion 
against any combination we oan make, and has, therefore, the power. 
If it has the will, to deal with oar class leads. Bat no Swaxqj 
Government with any pretension to being a popular Government can 
possibly be organised and maintained on a war footing. A Swany 
Government is established by the free joint will of Hindus, Musalmans 
and others. Hindus and Musalmans, if they desire Swaraj, have perforce 
to settle their differences amicably. 

The Unity Conference at Delhi has paved the way for a settle- 
ment of religious differences. The Committee of the Ail-Parties’ Con- 
ference is, among other things, expected to find a workable and just 
solution of the political differences not only between Hindus and 
Musalmans but between all classes, and all oastes, sects or denomina- 
tions. Our goal must be removal, at the earliest possible moment, of 
communal or sectional representation. A common electorate must impartially 
elect its representatives on the sole ground of merit. Our services 
must be likewise impartially manned by the most qualified men and 
women. But till that time comes and communal jealousies or preferences 
beoome a thing of the past, minorities who suspect the motives of 
majorities must be alloved their way. The majorities must set the 
example of self-sacrifice. 

Untouchability 

Untouchability is another hinderance to Swaraj. Its removal is just 
as essential for Swaraj as the attainment of Hindu-Muslim unity. This 
is an essentially Hindu question arid Hindus cannot claim or take Swaraj 
till they have restored the liberty of the suppressed classes. They have 
sunk with the latter s suppression. Historians tell us that the Aryan 
invaders treated the original inhabitants of Hindustan precisely as the 
English invaders treat us, if not much worse. If so, our helotry is 
a just retribution for our having created an untouchable class. The 
sooner we remove the blot the better it is for us Hindus. But the 
priests tell us that untouchability is a divine appointment. I claim to 
know something of Hinduism. I am certain that the priests are 
wrong. It is a blasphemy to say that God set apart any protion of 
humanity as untouchable. And Hindus who are Congressmen have to 
see to it that they break down the barrier at the earliest possible 
moment. The Vaikom Satyagr&his are showing us the way. They are 
oprying on their battle with gentleness and firmness. They have 
patience, courage and faith. Any movement in which these qualities 
are exhibited becomes irresistible. 

I would, however, warn the Hindu brethren against the tendency 
which one sees now-a-days of exploiting the suppressed classes for a 
political end. To remove untouchability is a penance that caste Hindus 
owe to Hinduism and to themselves. The purification required is not 
of untouchables but of the so-called superior castes. Thore is no vice 
tint is special to the untouchables, not even dirt and insanitation. It 
Is our arrogance which blinds us 'superior’ Hindus to our own blemishes 
and which magnifies those of our down-trodden brethren whom we have sup- 
pressed and whom we keep under suppression. Religions like nations are being 
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weighed in the balance. God’s grace and revelation are the monopoly of 
no race or nation. They descend equally upon all who wait upon God. 
That religion and that nation will be blotted out of the bee of the earth 
which pins its faith to injustice, untruth or violence. God is Light, 
not darkness. God is Love, not bate. God is Truth, not untruth. 
God alone is Great. We His creatures are but dust. Let us be humble 
and recognise the place of the lowliest of His creatures. Krishna 
honoured Sudama in his rags as he honoured no one else. Love is the 
root of religion or sacrifice, and this perishable body is the root of self 
or irreligion, says Tulsidas. Whether we win Swaraj or not, the Hindus 
have to purify themselves before they can hope to revive the Vedic 
philosophy and make it a living reality. 

Swaraj Scheme. 

But the spinning wheel, Hindu* Muslim unity, and removal of untouch* 
ability are only means to an end. The end we do not know. For me 
it is enough to know the means. Means and end are convertible terms in 
my philosophy of life. But I have long professed my conversion to the 
view pressed upon the public by Babu Bhagvan Das that the public 
must know the end, not vaguely but precisely. They must know the full 
definition of Swaraj, i. e. the scheme of Swaraj which all India wants and 
must fight for. Happily the Committee appointed by the All Parties 9 
Conference is charged with that mission and lot us hope that the Committee 
will be able to produce a scheme that will be acceptable to all parties. 
May I suggest for its consideration the following points 1 

1. The qualification for the franchise should be neither property 
nor position but manual work, such, for example, as suggested for the 
Congress franchise. Literary or property test has proved to be elusive. 
Manual work gives an opportunity to all who wish to take part in the 
government and the well-being of the State. 

2. The ruinous military expenditure should be curtailed to the 
proportion necessary for protection of life and property in normal times. 

3. Administration of justice should be cheapened and with that 
end in view the final court of appeal should be not in London but in Delhi. 
Parties to civil suits must be compelled in the majority of cases to refer 
their disputes to arbitration, the decisions of the Panchayats to be final 
except in cases of corruption or obvious misapplication of law. Multiplicity 
of intermediate courts should be avoided. Case law should be abolished and 
general procedure should be simplified. We have slavishly followed 
the cumbrous and worn-out English procedure. The tendency in the 
Colonies is to simplify the procedure so as to make it easy for litigants 
to plead their own cases. 

4. Revenues from intoxicating liquors and drugs should be abolished. 

5. Salaries of the Civil and Military Service should be brought 
down to a level compatible with the general condition of the country. 

6. There should be re-distribution of provinces on a linguistic 
kesis with as complete autonomy as possible for every province for its 
internal administration and growth. 

?• Appointment of a commission to examine all the monopolies 
52 
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I trust you will not laugh at what may appear to you to be 
extravegaaoe of thought in the foregoing sketch of some of the 
requirements of Swang as I would have it We may not have the 
power today to take or reoeive or do the things I have mentioned. 
Have we the will f Let us at least cultivate the desire. Before I leave 
this highly attractive, because speculative, theme let me assure the 
Committee in charge of the drafting of a Swaraj scheme that 1 claim 
for my suggestion no more attention than it would give to any single 
individual’s. I have incorporated them in my address only to gain 
greater currency for them than they would perhaps otherwise receive. 

Independence 

The above sketch presupposes the retention of the British connec- 
tion on perfectly honourable and absolutely equal terms. But I know 
that there is a section among Congressmen who want under every 
conceivable circumstances complete independence of Britain. They will 
not have even an equal partnership. In my opinion if the British 
Government mean what they say and honestly help us to equality, it 
would be a greater triumph than a complete severance of the British 
connection. I would therefore strive for Swaraj within the Empire but 
would not hesitate to sever all connection, if severance became a 
necessity through Britain's own fault I would thus throw the burden 
of separation on the British people. The better mind of the world 
desires today not absolutely independent States warring one against 
aigther but a federation oi friendly interdependent States. The con- 
summation of that event may be far off. I want to make no grand 
claim for our oountry. But I see nothing grand or impossible about 
our expressing our readiness for universal interdependence rather than 
independence. It should rest with Britain to say that she will have 
no real allignoe with India. I desire the ability to be totally inde- 
pendent without asserting the independence. Any scheme that I would 

frame, while Britain declares her goali about India to be complete 

equality within ithe Empire, would be that of alliance and not oi 

independence Without allianoe. I would urge every Congressman not to be 
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insistent on independence in each and every ease, not because tber& ia 
anything impossible about it, but because it is wholly unneoeseary tbl 
it has become perfectly manifest that Britain really means subjugation 
inspite of her declaration to the contrary. 

The Swaraj Party 

So far, then, I have considered the oontents of the agreement and 
the general questions arising from it. Not much need be said about 
the status of equality given to the Swaraj Party. I wish I could 
have avoided it, not because the Party * is not worthy, but beoause I 
do not share its views about Council-entry. But if I must remain in 
the Congress and even lead it, I must recognise facts as they are. 
It was easy enough for me to go out of the Congress or to decline 
the honour of presiding. But it was not, so I thought and still think, 
in the interest of the country for me to take that step. The Swarqj 
Party represents, if not a majority, at least a strong and growing minority 
in the Congress. If I was not to divide the Congress on the issue 
of its status, I was bound to agree to its conditions so long as they 
were not in conflict with my conscience. They are not, in my opinion* 
unreasonable. The Swarajists want to use the name of the Congress 
for their policy. A formula had to be found for their doing so 

without their pledging or binding the No-changers to their policy. One 
of the ways of doing it was to give it the authority and the respon- 
sibility, both financial and executive, with regard to the framing and the 
prosecution of their policy. The Congress as a whole could not guide 
that policy without sharing the responsibility. And as I could not take 
the responsibility, and bb I apprehend no No-changer can, I could not 
be party to shaping the policy, nor could I shape it without my heart 

in it. And heart can only go where belief is. I know that the sole 

authority to the Swaraj Party to use the name of the Congress in 

regard to the Council programme makes somewhat awkward the position 
of the other parties wishing to join the Congress. But I fear it is 
inevitable. The Swaraj Party cannot be expected to surrender the 
advantage it possesses. After all it wants the advantage not for itself 
but for the service of the country. All parties have or oan have that 

ambition or no other. I hope therefore that the others will join the 

Congress and work from within to affect the course of the country’* 
politics. Dr. Besant has led the way in that direction. I know that 
she would have many things done otherwise, but she is content to 
come in hoping to bring round the electorate to her view by ^ working 
within the Congress. The No-changers, can, in my humble opinion, • vote 
for the agreement with a clear conscience. The only national programme 
jointly to be worked by all the parties is kheddar, Hindu-Muslim unity 

end, for the Hindus, removal of untouchability. Ia not this after ell 

what they want I i 

Purely Social Reform f 

It baa been suggested that this programme turns the Congress into 
• purely sooial reform' organisation. I beg to differ from that rww. 
Everything that is absolutely essential for Swartf h more than merely 
•oeial work and must be taken up by the Congress. It is net snr 
foeted that the Congress' should oonflne its activity for aB time to tUa 
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work only. Safe it is suggested that the Congms should, far the 
coming year, oonoentrate the whole of its energy on the work of 
construction or, as 1 have otherwise described it, the work of internal 
growth. 

* Nor does the agieement exhaust the list of constructive items that 
the Congress must handle. Those I am about to mention are of the 
highest importance, but they, being non-oontentious. and not absolutely 
essential for Swaraj as the foregoing three items, find no mention in 
the agreement. 

National Schools 

One such is the maintenance of national education^ institutions. 
Probably the pubKo do not know that next to khaddar the running 
of national educational institutions has been the most successful. These 
can not be given up so long as even a few pupils are left. It must 
be a point of honour with the respective provinces to keep up their 
colleges and schools. Suspension of non-co-operation should not have any 
injurious effect on these institutions. On the contrary greater effort 

than ever before should be made to maintain and strengthen them. 

Most provinces have their national schools and colleges. Gujarat alone 
has a national university maintained at an annual oost of Rs. 1,00,000, 

and having control of 3 Colleges and 70 Schools with 9,000 pupils. 

It has acquired its own ground at Ahmedabad and has already spent 
Rs. 2,05,323, in buildings. Throughout the oountry, finest and silent 
work has been done by the non-co-operating students. Thein; is a 
great and noble sacrifice. From a worldly standpoint they have perhaps 
lost the prospect of brilliant careers. I suggest to them however that 
from the national stand-point they have gained more than they have 
lost They left their schools or colleges because it was through them 
that the youth of the nation were insulted and humiliated in the 
Punjab. The first link in the chain of our bondage is forged in 
these institutions. The corresponding national institutions, however ineffi- 
ciently managed they may be, are the factories where the first instruments 
of our freedom are forged. After all, the hope of the future oentres round 
the boys and girls studying in these national institutions. I therefore regard 
the upkeep of these institutions as a first charge on provincial funds. But 
these institutions to be truly national must be clubs for promot- 
ing real Hindu-Muslim unity. They must be also nurseries for train- 
ing Hindu boys and girls to regard untouohability as a blot upon 
Hinduism and a crime against humanity. They should be training 
wmhools for expert spinners and weavers. If the Congress retains its 
belief in the potency of the spinning wheel and khaddar, one has a right 
to expect these institutions to supply the soienoe of the spinning wheel. 
They should be also factories for khaddar production. This is not to 
say that the boys and the girls are not to have any literary training. 
But I do maintain that the training of the hand and the heart must 
go hand-in-hand with that of the head. The quality and the usefulness 
of a national school or oollege will be measured not by the brillianoe 
of the literary attainments of its scholars but* by the strength of the 
national character, and deftness in handling the carding bow, the spinning 
wheel and the loom. Whilst I am most anxious that no national achool 
or oollege should be dosed, I should have not the slightest hesitation 
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in dosing down a aohool or college that is indifferent to the 
of non-Hindu boys or that shuts its door against the entry of untouehables 
or that has n6t carding and spinning as an indispensable part of the 
training. Time is past when we oan be satisfied with the word 'national 9 
on the sign-board of the school and the knowledge that it is not 
affiliated to any Government university or is not otherwise controlled 
by the Government I must also not omit to point out that the 
tendency in many national institutions still is to neglect t he ver na culars 
and Hindustani. Many teachers have not realised the necessity of im- 
parting instruction through the vernaculars or Hindustani. I rejoice to 
observe that Sjt. Gangadhar Rao has arranged a meeting of 
educationalists to exchange experiences on the several points mentioned 
by me and to evolve, if possible, a general plan of education 
action. 

Unemployed Non-Co-Operators. 

This is perhaps the proper place to mention those lawyers who 
have given up practice, and school-masters and other government em- 
ployees who have given up Government service at the call of the 
nation. I know that there are many such men who find it hard to 
make the two ends meet They deserve national support The Khadi 
Board and the national schools and colleges are the two services that 
can take in almost an unlimited number of honest and industrious men 
who are willing to learn and labour and are satisfied with a modest 
allowance. I observe a tendency not to accept any remuneration for 

national service. The desire to serve without remuneration is praise- 
worthy, but all can not satisfy it. Every labourer is worthy of his 

hire. No country oan produce thousands of unpaid whole-time workers. 
We must therefore develop an atmosphere in which a patriot would 
consider it an honour to serve the country and accept an allowance 
for such service. 

Intoxicants. 

Another item of national importance is the liquor and the opium 
traffic. Had the wave of enthusiasm that swept across the country in 
1921 in the cause of temperance remained non-violent, we would to-day 
have witnessed a progressive improvement. But unfortunately our picket- 
ting degenerated into violence, veiled, when it was not open. Pioketting 
had, therefore, to be abandoned and the liquor shops and opium dens 

began to flourish as before. But you will be pleased to hear that the 

temperance work has not died out altogether. Many workers are still 
continuing their quiet and selfless service in the cause of temperanoe. 
We must, however, realise that we would not be able to eradicate 
the evil till we have Swaraj. It is no matter of pride to us that 
our children are being educated out of the revenue derived from this 
unmoral source. I would almost forgive the Counoil-entry by Congress- 
men if they would boldly sweep out this revenue even though educa- 
tion may have to be starved. Nothing of the kind . should happen if 
they wjll insist on a corresponding reduction in the military expenditure. 

Bengal Repression. 

Too will observe that in the foregoing paragraphs I have confined 
■ursdf to the internal developments. 
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But the external biroumstances, end among them ohiefly tike ads of 
onr rulers, are affecting our destiny no less surely (though it may 
be adversely) than the internal development We may turn them to 
advantage ii we will, or we may succumb to them to our .disadvantage. 
The latest act of the rulers is the repression oommeneed in 1HK 
The All-Parties’ Conference condemned it in no uncertain terms. The 
Conference had hesitation in saying that the blow was aimed at the 
Bengal Swaraj Party. But I have none. I have been to Calcutta and 
had the opportunity of meeting men representing a variety of opinion 
and I came to the conclusion that the blow was aimed at the Swan} 
Party. The opinion is confirmed by the speeches nnoe delivered by 
Lords Lytton and Reading. The defenoe they have offered is wholly 
unconvincing. Such . a defenoe is possible only in a place like India 
where publio opinion oounts for little or nothing. Lord Lytton’s conditions 
of release are an insult to our intelligence. Their Excellencies beg the 
question when they tell us that the situation warranted the Ordinance 
and the action under Regulation III of 1818. The national contention is 

1. That the situation they describe has not been proved to ; 

2. That assuming that the situation does exist, the remedy is worse 
than the disease; 

3. That the ordinary law contains enough powen for dealing with 
the situation ; and lastly 

4. That even if extraordinary powers were neoessary, they should 
have been taken from the legislature which is of their own oreation. 

The speeohes of their Excellencies evade these issues altogether. 
The nation which has had considerable experience of unsupported 
statements of the Government will not accept them as gospel truth. 
Their Excellencies know that we cannot and will not believe their 
statements, not because they are wilfully uutruthful, but because the 
sources of their information have often been discovered to be tainted. Their 
assurances are therefore a mockery of the people. The speeohes are 
almost a challenge to us to do our worst. But we must not be irritated 
or be impatient. Repression, if it does not cow us down, if it does not 
deter us from our purpose, can but hasten the advent of Swaraj ; for it 
puts us on our mettle and evokes the spirit of self-sacrifice and courage 
in tiie face of danger. Repression does for a true man or a nation what 
fire does for gold. In 1921 we answered repression with Civil Disobedience 
and invited the Government to do its worst But today we are obliged 
to eat the humble pie. We are not ready for Civil Disobedience. We 
oangbut prepare for it Preparation for oivil disobedience means discipline^ 
self-restraint, a non-violent but resisting spirit, cohesion and above all 
scrupulous and willing obedience to the known laws of God and such laws 
of T"** as are in furtherance of God’s laws. But unfortunately we have 
neither dfiscapline nor self-restraint enough for our purpose, we are either 
violent or Our non-violence is unresisting, we have not enough cohesion 
and the lawa that we obey, whether of God or man, we obe y oom pabeffly* 
As between Hindus and Mnssbnans we witness a daily deftssT breaeh of 
tews, both of God aid teas. TUs Is no atmosphere for Civil Disobedience— 
the one matsUasi tied invincible weapon at the disposal of the o p p re sse d 
The alternative isondouktedliy violence. We seem to have* the 4ateiphes* 
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lor it Hindu-Muslim fights are oar training for it And those who 
believe that India's deliverance lies through violence are entitled to 
gloat oyer the free fights that take place between us. But I say to those 
who believe in the cult of violence : * You are retarding India's progress* 
If you have any pity or friendly feeling for the starving millions, know 
that your violence wiB do theta no service. Those whom you seek to 
depose are better armed and infinitely better organised than you are. 
You may not care for your own lives, but you dare not disregard those of your 
countrymen who have no desire to die a martyrs death. You know that this 
Government believes in Jallianwala Bagh massacres os a legitimate means of 
self-defence. Whatever may be true of other countries, there is no chance 
of the cult of violence flourishing in this country. Indfy is admittedly 
the best repository and exponent of non-violence. Will you not better 
devote your lives if you sacrifice them in the cause of non-violence f ’ 

I know, however, that my appeal to the violent revolutionaries 
will be just as fruitless as any such appeal to the violent and anarohioal 
Government is likely to be. We must therefore find the remedy and 
demonstrate to both the violent Government and the violent revolu- 
tionaries that there is a force that is more effective than their violenoe. 

Repression : A Symptom 

I regard this repression as a chronic symptom of a chronic disease. 
European dominance and Asiatic subjection is the formula. Sometimes 
it is stated still more cryptically as White vs. Black. Kipling miscalled the 
white man’s yoke as the ‘white man’s burden’. In the Malaya peninsula the 
colour bar that was thought to be temporary has now almost become a 
permanent institution. The Mauritius planter must get Indian labour 
without let or hindrance. The Kenya Europeans successfully lord it over 
Indians who have a prior right to be there. The Union of South Africa 
would to day drive out every Indian if it safely could, in total disregard 
of past obligations. In all these cases the Government of India and 
the Imperial Government are not helpless ; they are unwilling or not so 
insistent as they ought to be .on the protection of Indian settlers. The 
Government of In dia have not shown even the decency to publish the 
report of its own Commission on Fiji. The attempt to crush the in- 
domitable spirit of the Akalis is a symptom of the same disease. They 
have poured their blood like water for the sake of a cause they hold 
as dear as life itself. They may have erred. If they have, it is they 
who have bled in the process. They have hurt no one else. Nankana 
Sahob, Guru-ka-Bagh and Jaito will bear witness to their courage and 
their mute sufferings and martyrdom. But the Governor of the Punjab 
is reported to have vowed that he will crush the. Akalis. 

One hears that repression is orushing the Burmese spirit. 

Egypt fares no better than we do. A mad Egyptian kills a British 
officer ; — certainly a detestable crime. The punishment is not only a 
destestaUe crime, but it is an outrage upon humanity. Egypt bas 
needy lost all it got A whole nation has been mercilessly punished 
to the crime .of one man. It may be that the murderer had the 
sympathy of the Egyptian*. Would that justify terrorism by a power 
weD able to protect its interests without it t 
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The repression in Bengal is therefore not an extmoitUnaiy thing. 
We muse treat its periodic eruption in some shape or other, or in some 
province or other, as our normal oondition till we come to our own. 

Need for Sanotion. 

4 The Congress, therefore, to be worthy of its trust must devise a 
sanction to back its demands. Before we can forge the sanotion, we, 
Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Sikhs, Persia etc. must unite and so 
should Swarajists, No-ohangers, Liberals, Home-Rulers, Muslim Leaguers 
and others. If we can but speak with a united voioe and know our 
own mind it would be well If we can develop the power to keep 
foreign cloth from our land, it would be better. We are ready then 
for the sanction. 

My Faith. 

Let me state my faith. As a Congressman wishing to keep the Congress 
intact, I advise suspension of non-co-operation, for I see that the nation is 
not ready for it. But as an individual, I cannot, will not do so, as long as 
the Government remains what it is. It is not merely a policy with me, 
it is an article of faith. Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedienoe are but 
different branches of the same tree called Satyagraha. It is my Kalpadrum— 
my Jam-i- Jam— the Universal Provider. Satyagraha is search for Truth : 
and God is Truth. Ahimsa or Non-violence is the light that reveals 
that Truth to me. Swaraj for me is part of that Truth. This Satya- 
graha did not fail me in South Africa, Eheda or Champaran and in 
a host of other cases I could mention. It excludes all violence or hate. 
Therefore, I cannot and will not hate Englishmen. Nor will I bear 

their yoke. I must fight unto death the unholy attempt to impose 
British methods and British institutions on India. But I combat the 
attempt with non-violence. I believe in the capacity of India to offer 
non-violent battle to the English rulers. The experiment has not failed. 
It has succeeded, but not to the extent we had hoped and 

desired. I do not despair. On the contrary, I believe that India will 
oome to her own in the near future, and that only through Satyagraha. 
The proposed suspension is part of the experiment. Non-co-operation 

need never be resumed if the programme sketched by me can be ful- 
filled. Non-violent non-co-operation in some form or other, whether through 
the Congress or without it, will be resumed if the programme fails. 

I have repeatedly stated that Satyagraha never fails, and that one perfect 
Satyagrahi is enough to vindicate Truth. Let us all strive to be perfect 
%|yagrahia. The striving does not require any quality unattainable by 
the lowliest among us. For Satyagraha is an attribute of the spirit 
within. It is latent in everyone of us. Like Swaraj it is our birth- 
right. Let us know it. 


bands mat ah am. 
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PROCEEDINGS ft RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions. 

Resolution I— Condolence. 

The Congress then proceeded to disouss the resolutions passed by 
the Subjects Committee (vide posts: Resolutions of the Congress). The 
first resolution on the agenda expressed regret at the death of several 
leaders and was put from the Chair, the whole House standing. 

Resolution II— On the Gandhi-Swar&jist Paot 

Mr. C. R. DAS was then oalled upon to move the resolution relating 
to the Pact. He said: 

“It is a matter of great congratulation to me to be asked by the Mahatma 
to move the second resolution on the agenda. I need not read the 
resolution, but all of you must now be aware of its oontents. It is 
a resolution by which the two sections, the two parts of the Congress, 
are to be united. That is the resolution which contains the challenge 
to the Government that whatever differences of opinion there may 
remain, the Indian National Congress knows how to stand united in a 
moment of trouble (hear, hear). I feel so happy to-day. For the last 
few years this is what I have been thinking of and dreaming of day 
and night. You know these unfortunate differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed at the Gaya Congress. Even there I made proposals of unity. 

I stand before you to-day as a man who has vindicated his membership 
of the Indian National Congress. I have never been a rebel. If 
I have fought against my brethren it fe because I thought it my duty 
to turn the direction of the activities of the Congress. I never Taised 
the standard of revolt against the Congress and, after all these yearn 
and after these differences are forgotten, the history of the Congress 
will bear testimony to this that whatever I have done I have done to 
establish the Congress on a firmer footing. I did not go out of it to 
form another organisation. 

'The main thing which stands behind the present settlement it 
this — that no party can say that the other party is outside the Con- 
gress. I have as muoh right to the Congress as any of my friends 
on the other side. That is the position which the resolution recognises. 
Mahatma Gandhi has drawn a circle of love by which he has taken all 
of us inside the Congress (heai, hear). Pro-Changers and No-Changers, 
they are all integral parts of the Congress to-day. 

‘To-day the Government is not in a position to say: “You are divided 
against yourselves”. Differences of opinion there must be as long 
as human beings have a right to think ; but there is such . a 
thing as love of the country. There is such a thing as standing 
firm and giving our answer to the challenge of the bureaucracy. That 
moment is before us. It depends on us now whether the bureaucracy 
wins or the Indian Nation wins. The bureaucracy has given you that 
challenge. They have passed the Ordinance. It may be now in one 
Province, but it may spread to other Provinces. 1 take that the Ordi- 
nance is an insult against the whole of this country. 'The whole 01 
India stands Attacked to-day. What is going to be our answer! That 
is what I ask you to think about. Are the No-Changers to say to 
the Pro-Changers : ‘ yon are irrational human beings, we shall turn you 
63 
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<mt ol the Congress*” or the Pro-Changers to say to the No-Changers : 
M You people have a narrow vision, we shall turn you out of the 
Congress." That is the feast to which the bureauoraoy was looking for- 
ward at Belgaum. They were contemplating a huge fight between us. 
Mahatma Gandhi has defeated that little plan (Cheer); Our answer to- 
day ia : do what you may, there is no bureauoraoy in the world 
whieh can stand against the united Nation. The answer that I want to 
give is to fight them in all directions. I have got the sinews if you 
pass this resolution. Give them no quarter, take hold of them whorever 
you find them, and uproot their foundations. 

/What is the idea of Swaraj which haunts me day and night I 
8ome people think of Dominion Status, others think of Independence. 
None of these expressions will satisfy me. I stand for Swaraj. That 
is my bir&fight. What is, after all, independence 1 Supposing you drive 
out the Englishmen to-day, do you get Swaraj 1 No, Swaraj is a higher 
ideal than that. Swarqj means independence from all obstacles to your 
nation-building. In the first place, it means independence from all that 
obstructs your path to realise yourselves. In the second place, Swarqj 
means the right of Belf-realisation, the fact of self-realisation, the pro- 
gressive self-realisation of the Indian nation. That is the meaning of 
Swaraj. I cannot barter that away for any phrase whioh comes from 
the West. If this is your Swaraj, what have you got to do! The 
whole of your national life is to-day oovered by the activities of the 
bureaucracy. You have therefore to free your field of action from the 
activities of the bureaucracy. This is independence, but this is one aspect 
of it. You will find that you cannot remove the sphere of your 
activities without at the same time building up your nation. That 
is the other aspect of it. Ifask you to keep in view both these aspects. 

* I have often been asked if Councils would give us Swarqj. I 
have answered this question that the Councils will not give Swang, 
but I am afraid I carry no conviction because people who are 
against the Councils approach me with a great deal of suspicion. I 
have said over and over again that the Councils cannot give ub Swaraj. 
But at the same time you remove the obstruction that stands in the 
way of your attaining Swaraj. You get it by your own activity. 
But what is Swaraj! I am asking you to concentrate your minds on 
it. My idea is that you should actively work to get, to capturo all 
the fields in which the bureaucracy works. Capture the Councils as 
long as there is anything to capture. When you have shown the true 
hcfilowness of it, when you have destroyed its foundations, leave it for 
oiler work. It is not a permanent point of activity with us. Catoh 
hold of ail local organisations until you find your efforts successfuL 

'The great answer I want you to give to the bureauoraoy to-day is 
what is contained in the second part of the resolution, namely, boycott 
of foreign doth* It will net only demolish their olaim, but at the same 
time build up your national life in a manner which nothing else oan do. 
These who do not spin must look to the organisation of spinning. Those 
who do not weave must look to the organisation oi weaving. If we all 
work hard and do; our little, the least that anybody can do, I feel sure 
that within a short time you will encompass the boycott of foreign doth. 
That is the beginning of yOur freedom. That will be the formation of your 
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aaHaHon* This is the gospel which I preach always. I have never spoken one 
single word against constructive work. I have tried to include other activitiee. 

•Has resolution gives me liberty ot fighting the bureaucracy fraa 
all quarter*, of destroying what must be destroyed, and of building up 
what must be built up. In the history of the world great empires 
have been built up and greater empires have fallen. If the British 
bureaucracy think in the littleness of their vision that they are destined 
to oppress India to the end of 'the chapter, they are mistaken. After 
alL this is Gods world. We are being punished for our misdeeds* 
We must make overeelves worthy of freedom and the moment the Indian 
Nation comes to itself , the moment the Congress stands united, not only on 
resolutions but also in action, that day the bureaucracy must disappear 
(prolonged cheers).” 

Moulana MAHOMED Ali, seconding the resolution, said that as Mr. Dai 
had explained the history of the Congress since Gaya he did not propose 'to 
discuss them. A new era had already dawned on the country. In this 
new era Mahatmaji wanted to unite them all and strengthen them through 
the Charka. The No-Changers did not see eye to eye with the Sw&rajiste. 
In their annual programme they, the No-changers, should not ha 
thinking of what the Swarajists were doing, but proceed on their 
own lines. Doubts that existed in the minds of the No-Changers, if 
the Swarajists would faithfully carry out the franchise, have been cleaned 
by the solemn and sincere assurances of the leaders of the Swing 
Party. Even Desabandhu Das had admitted that a conviction was creep- 
ing in his mind that even the “ mad ” man would succeed in Ms 
charka. The No-Changers without minding what the Swarajists were doing 
should keep their goal, namely, the boycott of foreign cloth, in view 
and work for its attainment before the end of the year IS 20, if not 
earlier. They must be able to show to the world that foreign cloth 
had been discarded. The new franchise, he admitted, was an unique 
franchise, an unheard of franchise. It was a novel experiment, an un- 
heard of experiment, but then the country was an unique country. 
Where on earth could they find a country of 300 millions beiog 
governed by a lakh of foreigners and kept enthralled by them f Such 
an unique country certainly required unique experiments. Was it by the 
sword that India was won ? No, India was won only by the co-opera- 
tion of Indians and Europeans. It could be freed only by the non- 
co-operation of Indians with Europeans. There were many among the 
teeming millions of India who did not get one square meal a day and 
this charka would give them the ration, and that would enable them 
to live and become real fighters against the common enemy. There 
was no substitute for charka and there was no sword in India. Their 
only resort was this woman's charka. Everybody must^ become charka- 
mad, and instead of crying ‘ Gandhi-ki-j li \ be should cry ‘ Khaddar-ki-jai . 

Moulana HAZRAT MOHANI opposed the resolution. He said that the 
suspension of Non-co-operation once would mean the suspension of Nos* 
co-operation for ever. It was because his Independence Resolution was 
not allowed in the Subjects Committee that he proposed the second 
Alternative, but as even that failed, he felt constrained to oppose this resolu- 
tion. He would sacrifice the Swaraj party rather than his conscience. The 
new franchise in his view would not in any way help them. It would 
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not prevent the recurrence of JaUianwalk Bagh or solve the Hindu- 
question. Also* it was impracticable. Therefore he oould not 
£nd his way to support the resolution. 

Montana AZAD SOBHANI also opposed the resolution in Hindi. He 
arid* for the purpose of attaining unity Non-co-operation need not have 
bqpn suspended. They might have achieved unity by simply taking in the 
S'Wanuists. He however supported the part of the resolution relating 
to tiie Bengal Ordinance. 

Mr. KAUJALJL who originally opposed the Pact in the Subjects 
Committee* supported the resolution in the open Congress. The Subjects 
'Committee* he said* was only a deliberative body and he gave expression 
to his views before that body. But as that body had aooepted'the Pact* 
• strict disciplinarian that he was* he felt bound to support it. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR also supported the resolution in Marathi. He 
pointed out that the agreement was only a compromise and there were 
two parties to it If one party to the agreement did not faithfully carry 
out their part of the agreement, it was open to the other party to 
throw out the agreement 

Mr. M. V. ABAYANKAR resented some observations made by 
Mo"hnm Mahomed AH. While the Moulana was telling them that they 
were that day going to unite, he did not fail to mention to them that 
only that day had Desabandhu realised that Mahatmaji was not mad 
and that the oharka was a potent weapon. It contained the insinuation 
that Mr. Das had till then been considering Mahafcmaji to be mad. 
He would challenge anybody to say whether his leader had at any 
time considered the Mahatma mad or had deprecated the charka. 
Having himself once told a Calcutta audience that he would, when 
opportunity arose, stand for the Council, it did not lie in the mouth 
of Maulana Mohamed Ali to advise No-Changers that Council-entry was 
bad. Another statement of Mr. Mahomed Ali also would not stand the 
test He told them that the oharka would bring them Swaraj. Did 
they not lose Swarqj when chackas were at their height in this 
country! So either the oharka or the boyoott of foreign cloth would 
not bring Swaraj. He did not believe one atom in the charka, but 
as a member of the Swaraj Party he would gladly abide by it, however 
much it might be against his wish, as he did in the early days of 
Non-co-operation. 

Swami GOBINDANAND also opposed the resolution. The proposed 
change* he said* was drastic and revolutionary and he feared it would 
lead to the oreation of another party within the Congress. He believed 
civil disobedience alone would bring Swaraj. 

At this stage M. GANDHI said he had done his best to give a 
chance to all those who opposed the resolution to address the House. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU then wound up the debate. He dissected 
the points of objection raised by Maulanas Hazrafc Mohani and Azad Sobhani. 
There was no basis* he said, for the statement made by Mr. Hazrat 
Mohani that it was a packed house compelled to vote one way. 
Mahaimid! himself had .warned them several times to leave his perso- 
nality out cl account. Bis second charge that the franchise question was 
not treated as a party measure was also equally without any justifies- 
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tion. The party had by an overwhelming majority dec id ed to treat fth 
matter as a party issue. He then answered the oritioisins lev elle d 
■ ga in st the Swarajists by Monlana Asad Sobani and Swami Gobindanand 

Mahatma GANDHI, before putting the resolution to vote, main 
ottered a note of warning to the delegates. He appealed to them not 
to deceive themselves and ought, not to deceive others. They shook! with 
God aa their witness give their vote. If they gave the vote In favour 
of the resolution they should, he said, faithfully cany it out 


Resolution Passed. 

The resolution was then put to vote and oarried by an over 
whelming majority only about SO people raising their !»«»*« it 

The Congress then adjourned for the day and met again day, 

the 27th December, at 11 a.h. 


Second Day-Dec. 27th, 1924 

On the second day the remaining items on the qg^n da were 
hurriedly gone through. A resolution from the chair appreciated the 
work of Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Vase and Mr. Chaturvedi for Inffiaos 
Abroad. The Burma resolution was theq passed. 

The resolution on Kohat and Gulbarga (see p o$t$) was next moved 
by Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU who said : — 

"Friends, I do not claim any personal knowledge of the tragedy 
which is referred to in the resolution. But if 1 am here to move 
the resolution it is to commend to your acceptance the prinoiple that 
it involves and facts which cannot admit of doubt and which are 
above controversy. In Kohat a tragedy has taken place the ' like of 
which has not been known in India for many years and, indeed, I do 
not remember in my life-time, which is not a very small period, of 
anything approaching the tragedy in Kohat. There is no doubt that the 
Hindu population of Kohat, which is in a very small minority, have 
suffered greatly and grievously. There is no doubt also that . the 
inquiry which took place, a whole-and-corner inquiry by the Special 
Magistrate, has been thoroughly inadequate and unsatisfactory and based 
upon materials as to which the public cannot he taken into confidenoe 
by the authorities. These are the two facts. The principle is that 
Hindus and Muslims have to depend upon themselves for their salvations 
No amount of protection accorded by the Government under their 
benign laws, no amount of police force, no amount of military protection 
which is always held out before you, can save you unless you try to save 
yourselves. What has happened 1 There are two instances^ before you, 
one from each extreme of India.. You have the tragedy in Kohat and 
the tragedy in Bengal. What has taken place under the Ordinance in 
Bengal can only he described as another tragedy. Government feared 
the oonsequenoes of the activities of Anarchical Societies, and all and 
•undry who may or may not have anything to do wit h the anarchical 
crimes are arrested and safely confined to jail. What happened is 
the other extreme t A painful and heart-rending tragedy— the who!© m, 
a quarter of the town was burnt down. You know the loss of Hr* which 
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has taken place. Templea have beett desecrated. There is not the sligheet 
doubt sod there can be no two opinions in any reasonable being that the 
deeeorstion and the burning of the Hindu property oould only have been 
from the hands of their Mahomedan neighbours, and whatever sufferings 
were entailed on the Mohamedans they oould only have been inflicted by 
the Hindus. I do not propose to go into the question as to who was 
responsible for the beginning of the trouble or who took the initiative, 
because this is not the time for us to apportion the blame upon the 
parties oonoerned. The resolution is a non-oontroveraial one. It oommits 
the ’ Congress ' to nothing, neither to the Hindu view to nor the Mussulman 
view. It stands upon such facts as are known and asks for an open 
enquiry, either by the Board which has already been appointed by the 
Umty Conference, or by a similarly public and representative body 
appointed by the people of India. Whatever you do, you must aooopt 
only the decision of a committee whioh has the oonfidenoe of the public. 
It advises the Hindus not to go back to Kohat until they are assured 
of protection by their Mussalaan brothers. It has been proved 
that the British bayonets, tbe British force, and the machine guns 
. are not meant to protect the (ritisens. They are simply meant to 
prepetuate this Government of force on our people. Because it is the 
people and people alone that suffer. As soon as a breath is heard 
against the Government itself, all men, honest or dishonest, criminal as well 
.as innocent people, are huddled together in jail and there is no possible 
chance of their being heard by the Government It is on that principle 
I ask yon to accept the resolution in regard to Kohat and Gulbnrga.” 

Maulana SHAUKAT ALI, in seconding the resolution in Urdu, said he 
was deeply humiliated to have to come to support the resolution. He thougnt 
he should keep at a mile's length from all places of these disgraceful riots, 
be they due to Mussulmans or to Hindus. Regarding Kohat he had a 
letter from the Khilafat Secretary, Kohat, whioh revealed the fact that 
telegrams which Mahatmqji and he had sent to Kohat Mussalmans had 
never reached them, that Government attempts to bring about recon- 
ciliation had failed, and that both Hindus and Mussalmans were of their 
own accord trying to bring about reconciliation, but they would invite 
all leaders to go to Rawalpindi and solve the thorny problem. The 
speaker said he was deeply ashamed of what happened at Gulburga, and 
also knew that His Exalted Highness was also deeply pained over the 
fact that his own offioer bad spoilt the good name of his ancestors. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI, in the course of a long speech, said that there 
are two, probably three, stories about the incidents that took place at 
Kohat. There is the Hindu version, and a Mussulman version, and 
pditaps a third version which the Government had adopted. He then 
detailed certain facts about the tragedy at Kohat and said: 

'The Kohat tragedy is an unique incident of its own kind whioh 
is unparalleled in the history of British rule in India. Its im- 
portance requires that all* of you should realise the consequenoe of it 
and try your best to root out all the causes which have brought about 
this, regardless of any other oonsequenoes. I do honestly believe 
that there is no silvation for India unless we oan solve the Hindu-Moslem 
problem. Haro it obsolutely no salvation for us, no Swung, no peace, 
no emancipation and no p ro s p eri t y, no Khaddar and no Swadeshi, 
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gdm jrjm aohe thi. jooUemto the wtufaction of both tbe oomnmnitiw 
(fiter. h«r«jd applatue). What wlution may lead to Hindu-Modern unity, 
I do not know. The final solution is in the hands of (he Gods. I ask all 
of you to postpone every other subject and devote practically the whole 
of your knowledge to the solution of this problem, because on the 
ablution of this problem not only hangs the fate of India, but, if I am 
permitted to say, the fate of tfc* whole continent of Asia. 

* Now, I am not here on tlus platform to blame either the Hindus 
or the Muhammedans for the Konat tragedy. It is admitted by all the 
three parties that long before the introduction of the pamphlet alleged 
to be the immediate cause of the disturbance, the feelings of Hindus and 
Musalmans of Eohact were strained. Then comes one of the disputes about 
the tank and that, when that was settled, cropped up the trouble about the 
pamphlet On the 22nd August, the Janmashtami Day, a pamphl et 
was distributed or sold, about 35 or 40 copies, containing a poem very 
scurrilous and insulting to Islam. I am ashamed to say that any 
Hindu should have penned that poem. It was rightly objected to by 
the Mussalmans of Kohat. The defence of the writer was that it was 
a written reply to a most sourrilous attack by a Mahometan scribe. 
But that is no defenoe at all. I refuse to accept that defence because 
retaliation of such a thing is worse than the offence itself. On 22nd 
August, 35 or 40 copies of this pamphlet were sold or distributed. 
About the 1st September a dispute arose between them about the tank and 
was disposed of in favour of the Hindus by the Mabomedan Assistant Com- 
missioner. The Mahomedans raised the question of this (pamphlet. Elderly 
men suggested that they were ignorant of it. On the 2nd September the 
Hindus of Kohat passed a resolution expressing their regret regarding 
the publication and asking pardon of their Mahomedan brethren and 
sent copies of the resolution to the Khilafat Committee and individual 
Mahomedan leaden and authorities. It appears (that after this Jivandas 
was arrested and security of Rs. 10,000 was demanded. At the time of 
the arrest the Assistant Commissioner called for all the copies. In open 
oourt and in the presence of every body, he burnt all the pamphlets. 

'It is said that on the front page of the pamphlet there was a 
picture of Sri Krishna and the burning of it wounded the feelings of 
the Hindus. The Hindus observed an incomplete jartal as a protest 
against the burning of that portrait. Anyhow the authorities suooeeded 
in bringing it round and the hartal was stopped. The Mahomedans 
expressed dissatisfaction at the apology, but nothing serious happened 
and Jiwandas was arrested under Seotion 107 Cr. P. C. He was 
only released on bail by the Deputy Commissioner. After that release 
.the Mahomedan anger was increased. They expressed dissatisfaction at 
the conduct of the officials, and it is said that at a meeting of the 
Mahomedans every one of them took a «0t0 ol dime*. 

The Divorce Vow. 

The vow is something like this. If their demands are not satir 
*ed, they took a vow to take the law into their own hands. Sari? 
oo the aantag of Ike 9th, dispute in a way began. The Goyehr 
assm of- Mb* say to their reooluMon that it is impossible to guard 
effidsat paste and * ft » difficult to la? what action the authorities 
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ooold have taken to tfMt to outbreak . Had to Dap ety CtonSwiaw 
heard of the fime iot on the night before, he might hare oelled 
for troops. The Chief Commimioner sajs that if early on to morning of 
the 9th that report had reached him , he might hare called the troops. 
At 1 A.x. on the 9th September, however, the Court Inspector 

verbally made a report of that vow to the Superintendent of Police and 
he told him to give that report in writing. He gave that report 

in writing at 6 am. The Superintendent returned the report asking 

him to give the names of persons who had taken the vow now. It 

cannot he said that the report had not reached them early in the 
morning. In fact within an hour of the taking of the vow, the first 
report was received, namoly at 1 a.x. The second report was received 
at 6 A. if., the third report between 6 and 10 A.X. At 10 A.x. 
the Hindus again telegraphed to the Chief Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner about the soriousness of the situation and yet we find 
the authorities say that they had no information. 

‘ I don't think any more elaborate or deliberate false plea ooold have 
been made by anybody. I need not say the rest. This will show you 
in what way the situation was handled. On the 9th a section of the 
Mahomedans met tho Deputy Commissioner at the Town Hall He 
also received a report from the Hindus. Did he take any action I The 
authorities say that the Mahomedans were satisfied that their grievances 
were redressed by the promise that the proper thing will be done. It 
is always ihe way in which the authorities make assumptions and 
lay responsibility at the door of Hindus, Mussulmans or anybody else. 
Here there was a dear danger of riot, of Hindus and Mussulmans 
coming to blows. The Hindus warned the authorities on the situation 
on 8th, 9th and 10th and sent tolegrams directly to the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Superintendent of Police and the Chief Commissioner, but 
no action was taken. Afterwards when tho tragedy has been enacted, 
they come round and say that they had uo information. That is the 
plea made by the Government which spends millions of money on the 
C.LD. A similar tragedy was enacted at Guru-ka-bagh, a few miles from 
Amritsar, and yet when the Governor and his Council came to Amritear 
they would not go to see them. People came from the scene of tragedy 
and told them what was dona. The Governor and Counoil told 
them that it was incredible and they could not believo that that had 
been done. When they were asked : u why not you go and verify* 
they said they won't do it. If you can't go to the seene, why Dot 
you go to die hospital where the wounded are lying! No. That inter 
Ipres with their prestige. How callous, how indifferent, bow criminally 
negligent the authorities are on occasions like this! They would not 
go and see with their eyes, but always relied on (he reports of th** r 
own Criminal Investigation Department who always tell them lies and do 
not give information in time and would not take information 
people, even if it be givon in time. That is the sort of administration 
we are having. 

4 1 do not want to say much, but one thing I would tell you with 
regard to one part of the res o l ution . I am firmly oonvineed in ml 
mind, and I have no doubt, that the Hindus of the Froutiet Province 
cannot live in that province unless they get the goodwill and friendship 
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ol A® Mahomedans. The Hindus of that province are a mere 
•pot in the ocean; 94 per cent oi Mahomedans and 6 per oaat of 
ffindua. Especially when you add to it the population of the 
neighbouring territories called the independent tribes, you will realise 
that the Hindus cannot live in peace or with any security unless 
with the goodwill and friendship of Mussulmans. Now I told you 
that the Kohat riot was unparaJMed in the history of British India 
and even in^ the frontier province, where you find looting, dacoities 
and kidnappings,— never do I remember of having hea^d of any 
oommunal troubles between the Hindus and Mahomedans on the 
scale on which this tragedy has taken place. But now there has 
oome some change and I have not got the authority or the material 
to say how the change was brought about. 1 would, therefore, ask the 
appointment of an independent committee to find out the reason why 
this change has oome about and who is responsible. 

* One thing I want to remind you. Don't you think that you people 
of the South and West are so far away from Kohat that you will not 
be affected. Fortunately or unfortunately, the communal conscience is 
growing apaoe part pasfu with the national conscience, and you have to 
re-unite the two if you want a free and united India. The communal 

conscience must be re-united to the national conscience so ar to remove 

the hostile part that prevents them from working smoothly and peace- 
fully. You must re member that that conscience is no longer confined 

to one province or to one part of a province. One Kohat affects the 

peace of the whole of India. The repercussion of Kohat will take place 
in every part of the country and will be of momentous consoquenees. 
Every aspect of national and communal life should be taken into aooount. 

1 One part of the resolution advised the Hindu exiles of Koh~,t as 
to what they should do. I don't express any opinion against it but 

I leave it to Mahatma Gandhi to find a solution. I endorse the 
sentiments oontained in the letter which was read t > you by Mr. 
Shaukat Ali. If the Hindu ar.d Mahomedan leaders of the country 
want peace, progress, mutual trust and Swaraj general I v, they must at 
once proceed in a body to Rawalpindi and try to etf ee a settlement 
as early as possible under the circumstances.” 

Moulana ZAFAR ALT KHAN regretted that J a aji should have 
referred to the details of the Kohat tragedy . • I compelled him 

to correct some of them. Whilst he was proceeding Dr. Mahmud 
rose to a point of ordor and asked whether tho weaker was not 
himself guilty of the fault ho had attributed r,o his predecessor. 

The audienco also cried “ sit down ” and the speaker abruptly con* 

eluded saying that ho supported the resolution. It was then put to the 
vote and carried. 

Untouchftbility. 

Mr. L. B. BHOPATKAR moved the resolution on untouchability in 
Marathi in a lengthy speech. Babu Sailasnath Bisi seconded it. Several 
other speakers then supported and mentioned in this connection tbs 
Vaifconi Safcyagraha campaign. After K. Ganapathi Sastrigal and Pandit 
pivekar Sheet ry had spoken in support of the resolution it was passed 
by an overwhelming majority, Mr. Aney only voting against it. 

5 3a 
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Resolution on Indisne Overseas. 

T he r esolution on Indiana Overseas was Moved by Sreemal 
SAROJINI NAIDU who delivered a long and inprearive speeoh in the 
co urse of which she said that the resolution k too little odoored with 
the life-blood and with the suffering to which our people abroad are domed. 
*1 agree that till Swantf k obtained in Indk we. the Congress, cannot 
effectively help or come to the relief of the Indiana overseas. I never* 
theleaa believe that the Congress k a sufficiently powerful body to put 
such moral pressure upon the Imperial and Indian Governments that 
they should be compelled to do their duty by our people across the 

‘Ever since I returned I have been pressing for a Round Table Confer* 
once and when in South Africa I had the privilege of visiting the Ministers and 
made a suggestion of a Round Table Conference General Smuts and hk party, 
General Hertaog and hk party, Colonel Krassmann and Ms party, were willing 
and anxious to oonsider this Round Table Conference, but the people of India 
falied because they did not sufficiently prove themselves in earnest in 
baching up the opinion of their own ambassador to South Africa. We 
in Indk have a power that we do not reeliae. 160 thousand more 
or lees exile children of Indk are also being' disinherited from 
the land where they have inviolable rights. Are we merely going to 
pass an aoademio resolution expressing helpless tip-sympathy t The White 
people deprive them of their natural rights. The Natal Ordinance 
deprives them of their inalienable rights. Are we to treat it k an 
sflahmifl question, saying it is merely a question of race prejudice, or 
are we going to solve it by going down to its roots and help our 
brethren f I know my countrymen will be angry with me for saying so. It k 
partly the economio pressure in Natal that gives aoqteness to the race feeling. 
Merely saying it is race feeling will not help our brethren. They look 
to us for more practical help to stretch out the hand of fellowship 
which will enable them to stabilise their moral position, to oonoentrate 
their moral strength and to preserve the integrity of their ideal which 
bids them keep alive and untainted the ideal of Indian heritage which 
k theirs though they be colonial, coloured or white. 

‘ The Kenya question k a more reoent question, a more difficult 
question. Wherever it is economic pressure, it k nothing bat the greed 
of the White settlers who want to grab the whole of that fertile and 
fruitful country and to create a black army against die peoples of Ask. 
I feel there too we have neglected our duty, there too we have been 
content with agitation on platforms. We were outraged in our feelings 
because forsooth the highlands were not given to the Indkns. We were 
outraged in our feelings because they proposed segregation. Ws were 
outraged in our feelings, hut after speeches were made and resolutions 
recorded not one of us has had the earnestness and honesty to pursue 
further with indignation and put it into practical effect. Kenya, 8. 
Africa and Mauritius, or the I^ji and the Malaya States, the question 
remains the same that colour prejudice k always there, that eoonomio 
problem is always there, the disintegration of die people without a leader 
in the Colonies k always there. Since Mahatma Gandhi left Africa* he 
left kthoriess children and leaderiesa people. For the last 10 years these 
children havs beaa groping and struggling in the dark. I said to General 
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Smtata «ad CM Heitaog: “When yon take yoor people hack, then 
n**k to ■» , of «■“»« ^ not till then. Not even then 

ahall my people be moved by force or fraud from thfa land where ft# 
bohee of their fathere are testimony to the wealth of the White man 
They have contributed to the wealth of the oountry by the sweat of their 
brow, to the progress of your plan|ations, and they have heaped gold upon 
gold for you, victory upon victory, power upon power, for you to tyranise 
over the hand that feeds you. 

In the end she exhorted them to send messengers o! hope to the 
overseas Indians and stop further emigration of Indian labour. 


Mr. R. K. SHANMUKHAM CHETTY M. L. A. in seconding 
the resolution said that when the indenture period was over, the Indian 
settler in 8. Africa was ostracised and ill-treated. It was one long 
series of humiliation and degradation. When Swaraj was claimed 
friendly critics pointed to social disabilities such as untouebability and 
asked how in their own country millions of human beings were treated 
as untouchables. They dared not ask for Swaraj when the claim for equality 
of treatment for Indian settlers was put forward. It was pointed out 
that the problem was not a racial, but an economic problem. An instance 
of racial arrogance was illustrated in the case of Mr. Sen, one of the Indian 
members of the Robertson Commission. Ho had to stay some time in a boat 
because no hotel would give accommodation to Indians there. It was only after 
the persuasion of Sir Benjamin Robertson that Mr. Sen was taken into 
on the condition that he should have his meals in his own room and not 
oome into the dining hall. Apart from the theoretical right it must he 
oonoeded that the elementary rights of the people who have already 
settled must he safeguarded. Ho thon instanced th* case of Trinidad. 
Racial prejudice was at the bottom of the who’.e trouble. It was not 
merely the question of Asiatic versus European. A Japanese was 
respeoted because he had the support of a self-governing nation. 
Because the Indian settlor could not count upon the support of a 
self-governing people, his demands were ignored and ho was ill-treated. 
It was not until they established Swaraj could thoy vindicate the honour 
of their countrymen abroad. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 


Dr. Besant Comes & Addresses Congross. 

At this stage Dr. Annie Besant came in followed by a retinue of 
Theosophists. The Mahatma received her cordially and the wholo House 
received her standing. She requested the President to allow her to 
make a statement. The Mahatma at once agrood and stood up 03 she 
entered the rostrum. 

Dr. BESANT, introduced by Mahatma, mode tho following statement : 

*' Friends, by the oourtesy of your President I am allowed to say to you a 
few words before you finish your meeting. I would ask you, if you 
think it is right, to think over during the coming year so that you may 
open the doors of the Congress to all political parties in India. M o shall have 
hy the arrangement of the Unity Conference in Bombay a meeting on 
23rd January to consider a scheme for the establishment of Swaraj. 
I feel, perhaps as an ex-Presidcnt of the Congress, a little jealous for 
the Congress that some other .Conference of all parties should he called 
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together, while in the Congrma there ere me political partial wko 
fled themselves shat oat. I do oat believe thet any of you desiiee te 
•hat oat toy political party from working with yoa for the freedom of India. 
India is too mighty to refuse the services of any of her children who 
desire to make her once more ruler in her own household and to 
erown her with the crown of freedom in this continent. Ton may' say 
to me: " You are not an Indian, you do not share our birth. 19 It is 
true I am not India-born, but if you are a free nation and have a 
right to give naturalisation, then I should be a naturalised Indian as I 
am one on my own adoption, because I love the land so truly beyond 
any other land on earth, because I deem it a privilege of my life to 
be :; allow ed to work among her children to win freedom for Bharata 
Mata. Therefore .1 would plead to you to allow us, though we do 
not agree with you in everything, to work with you for the birthright 
of freedom to the Motherland. I have no right, and I am not going 
to re-open in this Congress the resolution that you have passed, but I 
would usk you during the ooming year to think it over and at your 
next Congress at least to throw your doors of welcome wide open to 
every political party in India that is working for Swarqj, and because 
I hope to sec t bat, let me tell you very very shortly why it iB that 
some of us fed that you have not opened your door wide enough to 
admit us. 

“ You have the party of Liberals here, to which I myself have never 
belonged and do not belong, but I know, for I have worked with 
them, that they have men among them who love India as truly as 
any one of you and would do honour to India in any country in the 
world. They arc shut out by this resolution you have passed. They 
cannot or will rot spin. They want that point. I do cot feel it a 
principle. I promised your President that I would spin half an hour 
every morning and I have done it. (Cheers and laughter.) I have 
no prejudice against, spinning (hear, hear) and when he said to me it 
would encourage some of the poor, I gladly said, “I will give half 
an hour to spinning, but I cannot pledge myself to spin two thousand 
yards of yarn every month.” I cannot work at that rate and I won't 
buy a substitute, for I think that that is not fair spinning and, when 
it is not contributing the work, of your own hands, I do not care. To 
me it is au evasion though, I am sure, not to many of you v I ask 
you not to make that an essential test of taking part in your 
deliberations and once more I ask you that every party, every political party 
shall be equal in the Congress of the Nation. (Hear, hear.) I do not think 
rthat is an unfair claim. It was the policy of the Congress for all 
the years before this. Always every political organisation sent its 
members to the Congress and all stood on one equal platform end 
they enriched the Congress of their days. They do not weaken it in 
the face of the world, but as long as Liberals, Moderates, National 
Some Eiders are all shut out, because they say * we do not agree 
with one part y only in the Legislatures, 1 it must weaken it. Men of 
ijK parties ther^ are in the Legislatures to-day, every party has mem- 
hem m those Councils and why should they be put at a disadvantage 
ty afiowis g htity one party to speak in the name of the Congress! 
Par better toeUow thorn to say what they believed to be best and 
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‘To me freedom of >peeth, freedom of expnwioo. i. « . 

port In s ooaotiye life Aes for vy wont enemy I would deim^free- 

2Z. JH* fofo!hS aTa iT 1 ■“ *-* th4t «£ 

qoers end nofc falsehood. Let those who oome hj the wrong that 
tfaqr believe, lot every one oome end put hie ease before yon. 
end then the whole oonntry een speak to Britain and sav with ana 
voice: “We deemed Swan*” That hm been my drLm Tot 7^1 
have been asking lor it, striving for it, not only here, bat iii 
other hods u well. I pray to you to think the matter o?er. I 
do not ask more, hot I do want that when we go an d say that 
Indians hare made their own constitution and they present it for 
imperial sanction next year to Parliament, when that oomes, as oome 
it will, for all the forces of righteousness are fighting for India's free- 
dom to-day, I pray that it may not lie in the mouth of any nation to 
say that “ Ton have not got the Congress with you, and tho Congress 
is the national institution of India.” You cannot be national while 
you shut out any party as a party. You cannot be national while 
only one party may speak for you in the Councils of the Nations, and 
ft is because I felt that so strongly that I ventured to ask your 
President to allow us all wbo do not agree with the Swaraj Party to 
come here as members of the Congress without deserting our own 
political beliefs and then we shall ho like the bundle of sticks. There 
are many in the bundle, each weak by itself, hut tie them together 
with the string of the Congress and no power in heaven or earth 
shall be able to break that bundle of men determined to ho free.” 


Mahatma GANDHI in thanking Dr. Besant said : 

‘You have heard tho statement Dr. Besant has made. You will 
not expect me to make any remarks upon that statement. You will 
not ask me to open a discussion upon it ; Dr. Besant has not made 
the statement as 1 know in order that she may have some. Really 

just now she has made that statement from a sense of duty lest her 

Bilence, if she did not speak, might he construed into meaning that 
we had her endorsement to the resolution that we passed yesterday. 
But I hope I may give lior the assurance of this Congress that all 

she has said will command our respectful attention and that no stone 

will be left unturned by this Congress or Congressmen and Congress 
women to open the door wide in so far as it is humanly iK> ss ible for 

the entry of every party that hnB tho interest of India as its creed 

nnd every party whoso goal is Swaraj for India. With these words I 

dose this incident. I reaffirm my request to Dr. Besant that, whether 

she and other parties arc able to join the Congress or not, the Con- 
gress will always be aWe to secure her and every party's sympathy and 
suppoit in anything and everything that may commend itself to then 
attention.’ 

64 
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Preddent’a Oonolndlng Rmnarka. 
liahatef, GANDHI, In U* eonduding ipteoh In diaaolving the 
wdo n , add : 

'I do not think any Pnudent oould poadbly hare received greater 
attention and greater affeetion than yon, the delegatee, have shown to 
me and extended to me. It has been the greatest delight to me to preside 
over your deliberations- here and in the Subjects Committee. Every one 
of yon have readily responded to every call I made. I have not walked 
with yon, but I know I have ran yon, and I have pnt a apeed on 
you. Ton are impatient. I am impatient. We want to march towards 
Sward and onr march ought not to be at the snail’s paoe, but a 

double quiok march and, il we are to move forward, there is not 
a minute to be wasted. I oould not possibly wcste a single minute of 
your time. I could not atford to waste my time and therefore 1 had 

to put speed, and it is a wonder that you have responded so nobly. 

You have not charily done this thing when you have extended magni* 
Scent generosity. 

’No man oould possibly have claimed more, asked more and got 
more. Tou have given all that I oould possibly ask, but what I now 

ask is something more, something better and something richer* I want 

you to transfer all this noble affection, all this genorosity that you 
hare shown me, to the thing whioh you and I hold dear, to the 

thing which alone binds you and me together, and that is Swang. 

And if we want Swaraj, we must know the conditions of Swang and 
you endorsed those conditions in the resolution moved by Mr. Das 

on the pact Every one knows the conditions and 1 want you to 

fulfil them to the letter and in spirit and insist upon others that they 
will fulfil those conditions, not by foroe, but by love, exertion and 
influence, and all the pressure that love oan exeit upon every one that 

concerns. Oo throughout your districts and spread the message of 

Khaddar, the message of HindirMuslim unity, the message of untouoha* 

bility, and take up in hand the youngsters of the country and make 
them real soldiers of Swaraj. But you will not do it if the No- 
Changers and Swarajists still bear malice against each other and if 
they still have jealousy against one another. It will be posssible only 
if you bury the hatchet, leave all the jealousies, all anger and aU 

that is had in your heart, bury underground, cremate it. Do whatever 
you like but take away the sacred resolution with you that: “ let 
Heavens fall but the tie that binds us to day, the tie that has bound the 
Swangists and No Changers, hhall never snap”. 

£ * Let me conclude with expressing our deepest thanks to every 
member of the Beeeption Committee and the volunteers under the 
leadership of Dr. Hardikar.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehiu, in proposing a vote of thanks which was 
lustily responded to, hoped that every one, be he a Swarajist or a 
No-Changer, would perform the undertaking entered into by the pact 



Resolutions of the 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, BELGAUM 1924. 

THE FOLLOWING RE^OLTJTreSrS WERE PASSED BT THE NTH 
SESSIONS OF THE IN Dr AN NATIONAL CONGRESS HELD AT 
BELGAUM ON DECEMBER 26TH k 27TH 1924. 

I. Condolence. 

The Congress records with sorrow the deaths of Bi Amman, Sir 
Ashutosh Choudhry, Sir Ashutosh Mukheiji, Mr. Bhnpendranath Basu» 
Dr. Subrahmania Aiyer, Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, Mr. Dal Bahadur Girl, 

Mr. Govind Vyankatesh Yalgi, Mr. Waman Rao Moharir, Mr. T. V 
Gopalswami Muduliar and Mr. C. V. P. Shiv&m, and also of Messr* 

Rustomji Jivanji Ghorkhodu and P. E. Naidu in South Afrioa, and 

tenders its respectful sympathy to the bereaved families. 

II. Gandhi-Swarajist Pact & Spinning Fnuushige. 

A— (i) The Congress hereby endorses the following agreement entered 
into between Mahatma Gandhi on the one hand and Deshbandhu C. R. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, acting on behalf of the Swarqj Party, 

on the other: — 

Whereas although Swaraj is the goal of all the parties in India the country lc 
divided into different groups seemingly working in opposite direc ions, .and whereai 
such antagonistic activity retards the progress of the nation towards Swaraj, anc 
whereas it i’b desirable to bring so far as possible all suen parties within the Congress anc 
on a common platform, and whereas* the Congress itse;f is divided into two opposite 
sections requiting in harm to the country's cause, and whereas it is desirable to reunit* 
these parties for the purpose of furthering the common cause, and whereas a policy c 
repression has been commenced in B- ngal by the locai government with the sanction of tb 
Governor-Genera’, and whereas in the opinion of the undersigned this repression is aime 
in rea.ity not at any party of violence but at the Swaraj Party in Bengal and ther* 
fore at constitutional and orderly activity, and whereas therefore it has beoon 
a matter of immediate ni.-c'ssity to invite and secure the co-operation of all parti 
for putting forth the united strength of the nation against the policy of xepressio 
we the undersigned strongly recommend the following for adoption by all parti 
and eventually by the Congress at Belgaum : — 

“The Congress should suspend the programme of non-co-operation as the natiox 
programme except in so far as it relates to the refusal to use or wear cloth ma 
out of India. 

“The Congress Bhou’d further resolve that different olsssce of work of t 
Congress may be done as may bo found necessary by different Motions within i 
Congress and should r< solve that the spread of hand-spinning and handweaving a 
all the antecedent processes and the spread of hand-spun and hand-woven Etiadd 
aud the promotion of unity between different communities, specially between t 
Hindus aud the Maliomedan-, And the removal of ontouchabUity by the Him 
from amongst them, should lie carried on by all sections within the Congress a 
the work in connection with the Central and Provincial Legislatures should 
carried on by the Swa»ay Party on behalf of the Co ng r es s and as an integ 
part of the Congress organisation, and for such work tbs Swaraj Party sho 
make its own rules and administer its own funds. 

“ Inasmuch as experience has shown that without universal spinning In 
cannot, become self-supporting regarding her clothing requirement^ and inasmueli 
baita-spinning is the best and the most tangible method of eetablishing a visible 
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iiAiCwgim oomtitutioa aadshould substitute thi foUowiug thutefer i-~ 

“No on* shall be a member of any Congress Otnamittes or organisation who 
is not of the age of 18 and who does not wear hand-spun and handwqpen lei isddar 
st political and Congress fu n c tio ns, or while engaged in Congress badness, and does 
not make a contribution of 8,000 yards of evenly spun yarn per month of bit 
-or her own spinning or, in oase of illness, unwillingness, or any snob oause, a libs 
quantity of yam spun by any other person.** 

(ft) The Congress hopes that the agreement will result in true unity 
between the two wings of the Congress and will also enable persons belonging 
to other politioal organisations to join the Congress. The Congress con- 
gratulates the Swarajists and others arrested under the the new Ordinance 
4 >r Regulation 3 of 1818 and is of opinion that suoh arrests are inevitable 
•o long as the people of India have not the oapaoity for vindicating 
their status and liberty, and is further of opinion that suoh oapaoity oan 
in the present ciroumstanoes of the oountry be developed by achieving 
the long deferred exclusion of foreign cloth ; and therefore as a token of 
the earnestness and determination of the people to achieve this national 
purpose, welcomes the introduction of haodspinning in the franchise and 
appeals to every person to avail himself or herself of it and join the 
Congress. 

OH) In view of the foregoing the Congress expects every Indian 
man and woman to discard all foreign doth and to use and wear 

handspun and handwoven khaddar to the exclusion of all other doth. 

With a view to accomplish the said purpose without delay the 
Congress expects all Congress members to help the spread of handspinning 
•and the antecedent processes and the manufacture and sale of khaddar. 

(is) The Congress appeals to the Princes and wealthy dassea and 
the members of political and other organisations not represented on the 
Congress, and municipalities, local boards, panohayats and such other 
institutions, to extend their help to the spread of handspinning and 

kha ddar by personal use and otherwise, and especially by giving liberal 
patronage to the class of artists, still surviving, who are capable of 
working artistic designs in fine khaddar. 

(p) The Congress appeals to the merchants engaged in tho foreign 
doth and yarn trade to appreciate the interests of the nation, and 

discontinue further importation of foreign cloth and help the national 
cottage industry by dealing, in khaddar. 

(vi) It having come to the notico of the Congress that varieties 
of cloth aro manufactured in mills and on hand looms out of mill yarn 
and sold iu the Indmii market as khaddar, tho Congress appeals to the 
mill-owners and other manufacturers concerned, to discontinue this 
undesirable practice and further appeals to thorn to encourage tho 

revival of tho ancient cottage industry of India by restricting their 
operations among thoso parts of 1 tho countiy that have not yet come 
under the Congress influence, and appeals to them to discontinue the 
importation of foreign yarn. 

(tm) The Congress apiieals to tho heads and leaders jf all religious 
denominations, whether Hindu, Muslim or any other, to preach to their 
congregations the most age of khaddar and advise them to discontinue 
the use of force* cloth. 
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B. The p ress n fc AitUe HI of Ike Op M>tt o tfon to be repeeled anil 
Ike fallowing to be eoheUMed thereto:— 

(0 lew person not dtiqualited eater Srtiela hr t v .ell be entitled to beeeae 
e anter of eaj primary aganlsatkm ednttoUed by the Provincial Congee Coo* 
Bfhm provided that no one shall be a number of aay OaBgnms Coeeefttee or 
ogeenbenon who does not wow h s afopaa and handwoven bhadter at politioal and 
Congress functions or while ongtod in Congress bmrinoss, and does not make a 
contribution of S4,000 yards of ite open yarn per year of hia or hor owa 
spinning, or id oase Of Himes, «sepgM |a » w eny snob canoe, the aune quantity 
of yarn span by any other person ; provided also that no paeon shaU be a 
msmba of two parallel Oongreie organieatkme at one and the sane time. 

(D The year of the membership shall be reokoned from let January to Slat 
December. The said subscription shall be payable in advance and may be paid in 
instalments of 0000 yards pa month payable in advance. Members Joining in the 
middle of the year shall contribute the loll quantity doe from the beginning of 
the year. 

Trautay Pmtsm *— Daring 10*5 the subscription shall be *0,000 yards only and 
shall be payable on or before 1st March or in instalments as aforesaid* 

(M) No person shall be entitled to vote at the election ot representatives a 
delegates, or any committee a subcommittee of any Congress organisation whatsoeva, 
a to be elected as such, or to tabs part in any meetings of the Congress or any 
Congress organisation a any oommittee or subcommittee thereof, if be has not oon» 
tributed the yam subscription or the instalments due. 

Any member who has made default in the payment of the yam subscription 
may have his or ha rights restored by paying the subscription in respect of whieh 
the default has occurred and the instalment fa the month then current. 

(fr) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall said to the General Secretary. 
All India Congress Committee, from month to month returns of membership and of 
the yam received by it in virtue of this Article. The Provincial Congress Committee 
shall contribute 10 pa cent of the yam subscriptions a their value to the All 
India Congress Committee. 

(v) Delete Article VI (e) and Article IX (b) of the Constitution. 


III. Indians Overseas. 

The Congress notes with deep sorrow the increasing disabilities of 
the settlers overseas and records its opinion that the Indian and Imperial 
Governments have failed to protect the interest of the settlers whioh 
they have repeatedly declared to be their trust The Congress, whilst 
tendering its sympathy to the settlers in their troubles, regrets its inability 
to render effective assistance until Swaraj has been attained. 

I The Congress notes with profound dissatisfaction the sanotion given 
by the Governor-General of the Union of South Africa to the Ordinance 
of the Natal Provincial Legislature depriving the Indians domiciled there 
of the municipal franchise which they have long enjoyed. 

The Congress regards the question of the deprivation of the franchise 
as not only manifestly unjust but also a breach of the agreement of 1914 
between tbe Union Government and the Indian community and the past 
declarations of the Natal Government. 

The Congress is of opinion that the so-called settlement of the Kenya 
question is nothing short of the deprivation of the natural and just rights 
of the Indian settlers in Kenya. 

JV Appreciation of Services. 

The Congress places on record its appreciation of the great services 
rendered to the cause of the Indians overseas by Shrimati Sarojini Naidu 
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who "If' her «ni 0 Mi devotion endured herself to the Indian eettrs 
•ni by bar persuasive eloquence grilled a sympathetic haaring from tha 
Europeans there. 

Tha Gongraas alao notes w&h gratitude tha services rendered to the 
aanaa oi tha settl an of the Kenya by Mr. Vasa of tha Servants of India 
Society and Pandit Benarridee Chsturvedi. 

V. Burma. 

Tha Congraae tenders its respectful sympathy to the people of Burma 
In thei^, troubles and trusts that they will not be awed or cowed down 
by tha repression now going on in their midst 

The Congress notes with regret the tendenoy among the Indian 
settlers in Burma to olaim communal representation and strongly advises 
them not to make any sooh olaim as suoh separatist tendenoy is bad 
in principle. 

VI. Kohat and Gulbarga. 

The Congress deplores the Hindu-Muslim tension and che riots that 
have taken place in various parts of India. The Congress deplores the 
riots that reoently took plaoe in Kohat resulting in loss of life and 
destruction of property including temples and Gurudwaras, and is of 
opinion that the local authority failed to perform the primary duty of 
protection of life and property. The Congress further deplores the 
enforoed exodus of the Hindu population from Kohat and strongly urges 
the Musalmans of Kohat to assure their Hindu brethren of full protec- 
tion of their lives and property and to invite them to return as their 
honoured friends and neighbours. The Congress advises the refugees not 
to return to Kohat except upon an honourable invitation from the 
Kohat Musalmans and upon the advice of Hindu and Musalman leaders. 
The Congress advises the public, whether Hindu and Musalman, not to 
accept the finding of the Government of India as also of others on the 
Kohat tragedy and to suspend judgment till the hoard appointed by the 
Unity Conference or some other equally repreaentive body has enquired 
into the uufortunate event and come to a derision upon it. 

The Congress express its heart-felt sympathy for the sufferers iu 
the Gulbarga riots and oondemus desecration committed on the places of 
worship in that town, 

VII. Untouchability. 

The Congress notes with satisfaction the progess in Hindu opinion 
regarding the removal of untoucliahility, but is of opinion that muoh yet 
reman* to be done and therefore appeals to the Hindu members of 
all Congress organisations to a greater effort in the cause. The Con- 
gress hereby urges the Hindu members of Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees to devote greater attention to the amelioration of the lot of 
the depressed classes by ascertaining their wants, such as in regard to 
wells, places of worship, facilities for education etc., and making pro- 
vision for meeting such wants. The Congress congratulates the Satyagra- 
his of Vaikotn, who are engaged in asserting the right of way of un- 
touchablos through a thorough-fare which is open to caste Hindus, on 
their non* violence, patience, courage and enduranoe, and hopes that the 
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State of Tnnoion wbiob b raguded u anlightanwd will n te ml m tim 
jutiM of tbu Sotyacmhis' ekim and grant apaady relief. 

V11L National Educational Inatitotiona. 

The Oongram ia atrongly of opinion that the hope of the future of 
She country lies in ita youth and therefore traata that the proeinaial 
oommitteea will atrive more vigdg^uily than they have done to keep alive 
all national educational inatitutiomk But whilst the Congress ia of opinion 
that existing national educational institutions should be maintained and 
now ones opened, the Congress does not regard any auoh institution to be 
national which does not employ some Indian language as the medium of 
inetruotion and which does not actively encourage Hindu-Muslim unity, 
education among untouchables and removal of untouehability, which does 
not make handspinning and oarding and training in physioal culture 
and self-defence compulsory, aud in whioh teachers and studstits over 
the age of 13 years do not spin for at least half-an-hour per working 
day, and in which students and teachers do not habitually wear khaddar. 

IX. Paid National Service. 

Whereas it has been discovered that many otherwise deserving 
men are unobtainable for National Service because of their reluctanoe 
to accept remuneration for service, the Congress pluses on reoord its 
opinion that there is not only nothing derogatory to one’s dignity in 
accepting remuneration for National service, but the Congress hopes 
that patriotic young men and women will regard it an honour to ac- 
cept maintenance for service faithfully rendered and that those n ceding 
or willing to do service will prefer national to other service. 

X. Changes in Constitution. 

Delegation fee : In Article XI “ Rs. 10” to be altered to 11 Re 1”, 

In Article XXII I— Add after the first sentence ending with the 
word ,f Congress ” : “ The treasurers shall be in charge ot the funds 

of the Congress and shall keep proper accounts of them. The General 
Secretaries shall be in charge of the office of the All India Congress 
Committee and shall bo responsible for the publication of the re pun 
of tho proceedings of the session of the Congress and of any special 
sessions held in tho course of the year, in co-operaiion with tho Reception 
Committee. Such report shall be published as soon as possible and not 
later than four months after the session, and shall be offered ior sale. 

Add at tho end of Article XX1I1 : “ aud published along with the 
next Congress report” 

XI. Akali Movement. 

The Congress congratulates the Ak&lis on the patient endurance and 
courage with vhicli they arc carrying on their struggle for Gurudwara 
reioim and hopes that these qualities of theirs \>ill withstand and 
survive the insidious attempts now being made by the 1‘unjab Govern- 
ment to cr\oh the spirit of the brave A kalis. 

The Congress vie vs vith honor and indignation the report of over 
one hundred deaths among the Akali prisoners in Rabin* iail aud ex - 
presses the strongest disappioval of the reiusal of the Kabha authorities 
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to pewit Hm Akali Bepramton 'Eusabty Oo— Utoe, appointed bp the 
Congress Working Commiii**, to viiiil the Jaft The Obngraaa fa oi 
tpinion that the phenomenal mortality among the prisoners fa proof of 
Inhuman eoodnat of the anthoritfaa towards libe prisoners. 

The Congress tendon its respectful s ym p a t h y to toe bereaved 
famQka. 

XU. Drink and Gpinm IMk 

The Congress notee with aa t faf a rtih m that notwithstanding the set* 
hade suffered bp toe campaign against the nee of intoxioating drinks 
and drugs initiated in 1931. Coagrees workers in several peris of the 
nountry have oontinued it sritii vfaeur and determination. The Con- 
gress hopes that the peaoeful endeavour o! workers to wean times who 
are addfated to the drink or toe opium hritit from toe oaxae will 
receive further and greater etsengto aid enoourgement than Mftario. 

The Congress is of opinion that toe policy of the Government of 
India in using too drink and drug habit oi toe people aa a souree of 
revenue fa detrimental to toe anord welfare of toe people of India and 
woald therefore welcome its ahoHtiaa 

'ilia Congreai is further of opinion that too regulation by the 
Government of India id the opium traffic is detrimental not only to 
toe ' morel welfare- .of Indie but of the whole world, end that toe culti- 
vation of opium in India, which fa out of all proportion to medical 
and aeientok reqnmmente, should ha restricted to such requirements. 

XIL Office-Bearers. 

Heaolved tori the following Offi ce- be arers be appointed : — 

Chasrel fa s sfaiUi 

(1) Mr. Shuaib Qureebi. 

(8) Mr. Baijorji Fremp Bharooha. 

(3) Mr. Jawaharlal Nahra. 

Tnamrtn. 

(I) Seth Bavfahaaker hgjino JaverL 

(S) Seth Jamaalal Bsfaj 

xnr. Next Congreea. 

Beaolved that the venue of the next season of toe Congxom bo 
flxad bp the AB-India Congmea Committee.* 

XT. Auditor. 

Bsaolvod tori the AO-Iadfa Congress Committee do appoint the 
auditor for lilt. 


• The All-tadfc 
Cm a( the 
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India Congress Committee. 


1924 


Ctommittoe mat aft Bdgwai on tte Mjt Dim. and bald nearly lor low 

presided and many members The first motion 

was ty Mr. Jahangir Petit misting to the death of Lenin, Bewend 
membeze including Mr. A. Rengeewaari Iyengar asked if Lanin was dead. 
Mr. Jahangir Petit said: M Lanin died on the Slat January 1934 1 he 

Cocanada s es si on and that is why I aas asking the Congress Committee aft leari 
to pass this resolution aa the Congress aaarion itself has o*neladed. M 
Mr. Petit said that although ha gars n otice of this resolution he was 
prepared to farther support the prop o s ition whisk Mr. Atni flan had tabled, 
namely : “ this Congress Committee eipiaases deep sense of sorrow aft tte 
death of Lenin, friend of the working das sea, apd sympathises with the 
Russian people in their great loss, and also authorises the President of 
the Congress (M. Gandhi) to oonvey tins mediation to the President of 
the Russian Soviet Republic." 

Mahatma Gandhi on hearing the last clause of the resolution cried 
“ Oh, Oh *’ and asked : “ If the president is unwilling to convey the 

resolution?” Mr. Petit retorted: You am bound by our vote aa wo 
are bound by your rulings (Laughter.) 


Mr. JEHANGIR PETIT in moving the resolution said that although 
they might not agree with the methods of Lenin they must respect the 
ideals which impelled him to fight the Caarist Government for the amelioration 
of the working classes and the peasants. He aaid: we were peering 
resolutions on charka because we wanted the eoonomic freedom and 
salvation of India. Similarly Lenin was fighting for the emancipation of 
the working classes in Russia. Lanin had fought not only agrimft 
Czarist Imperialism, but also the capitalism of Russia. “We may not 
agree with his methods to-day but we may agree with them soma day ; if 
not in the near future, probably at some distent date. But if we under* 
stand and are convinced that the man wae absolutely impersonal and thnft 
there was nothing personal in the actions which he did towards wearing 
the amelioration of working classes, then I ask yon to aobepft the 
resolution.” 


Mr. Atul Sen seconded the resolution. Mr. Khars o ppo aa d the 
resolution and warned the house against committing the Congress to e 
proposition the ultimate effects of which it did noft fully realise. Two 
days ago there was a resolution relating to the death 'of Mr* Montagna e 
person who had done so much for India, and that wae noft lrangfcft 
forward for discussion. But now was brought forward a resolution over 
the death of one who was not directly ooneerned with India. Why 
not let charity begin nearer home instead of allowing it to traval aa 
far as Russia ?, asked Mr* Khare. From * point of view of the Indi a n 
National Congress this resolution was not very desirable. Mr. flidwal 
54(a) 
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supported Mr. Khare and said: I! you are going » to past this mar 
lotion* then allow me to more a resolution over the death of Mr. 
Montagu. 

M. GANDHI:— If I had the power to bring myself to believe that 
1 would be within your constitution in overruling this resolution, I would 
not take a seoond to do so. Do not for one moment run away with the 
idea that I prohibited you from moving the resolution about Mr. Montagu's 
death. I think I said what was running in my mind in that connection 
.and what prevented me from even mentioning Montagu’s name in my 
address. As to this resolution I think it would be going entirely out 
of our feet in passing it. The Russian people will not be particularly 
thankful to you for sending this resolution after all these months. It 
will 4 be an All-India Congress Committee’s resolution and not a Congress 
resolution. It is in my opinion undignified to pass this resolution. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost, sixty-three voting against 
and fifty-four for it. Among those who voted for it were Messrs. 
Yithalbai Patel M. L. A., Sardar Mangal Singh, Mr. Siva Prasad Gupta aud 
Moulvi Zafar AH Kban. Those who voted against included the Ali 
Brothers, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr. C. Bajgopalohariar. 

After the resolution over Lenin’s death had been lost there was a 
good deal of discussion over the proposition that Congressmen should 
capture municipalities and local boards. This was the subject of a lively 
discussion in the Subjects Committee and further discussion was postponed 
till Mahatma Gandhi in consultation with all concerned had brought 
forwaid a motion which would satisfy all parties concerned, Swarqjists 
and No-Changers. M. Gandhi accordingly moved that in the opinion 
of the All-India Congress Committee, Congressmen, wherever Provincial 
Congress Committees deem desirable, should seek election to munici- 
palities and local boaids etc., provided no Congressmen should seek 
election independently of the ProvinciaJ Congress Committee concerned and 
that in no ease should there be rival candidates. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR expreseed his dissatisfaction with this resolution 
and moved his own amendment which after having been seconded by 
Mr. Aney X. L. A. was adopted. The amended resolution was that : “ in 
the opinion of this Committee it is desirable that Congressmen should 
offer themselves for election to local bodies wherever it is likely to 
further the programme of the Congress.” 

Mr. ATUL SEN then moved his resolution for a Political Sufferers 
Fund which should be earmarked for helping families or bonafide 
dependants during the period the sufferers remain deprived of freedom 
and* also for helping the sufferers by adequate funds, and that the fund 
be controlled by the All-India Congress Committee on the recommendation 
of the Provincial Congress Committee Concerned. 

Before Mr. Sen moved the resolution, Mahatma Gandhi requested 
him to withdraw it as there was no necessity lor earmaking fund for this 
purpose when the Provincial Congress Committees which enjoyed full 
authority had every right and power to help sufferers. 

Mr. Sen, however, refused to withdraw. Mr. Mazumdar supported 
the resolution, which was put to vote aud after a show of hands, was 
declared carried, fifty-nine voting for and fifty-one against it. Mr. 
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Bbsnksrisl Ifcnkor maA lb. E R EAit pre s sed far » moat wHefc 
b«jng done howevsr wsirited In seventy voting lor nod wratrAm 
Toting agsinst. M. Ghmdhi declared the resolution lost. 

On the motion of Hr. Shim Fnud Gupt* i' resolution tendering 
sympathy to the Egyptians in their trouble* and hoping that they male 
bear their sorrows bravely and rim superior to terrorism now set n] 
in their land mm passed. i\ 

Mr. ZAFAB All (Punjab) than moved that in view of tin oomhined 
protest of the Punjab Muslim Press against the deplorable desecretion 
of the Shrine of Shah Hamdan at Kashmir by a section of Srinagar 
Hindus, a commission of enquiry be appointed to make full investiga- 
tion and submit a report This resolution evoked good deal of opposition 
from a large number of Hindus. Mr. Zafar All Khan srimifcfa« i that he 
had not visited Kashmir, but he confined himself to reports whioh he 
had reed in Muslim prom in the Punjab and which were unanimous 
on oertain points. He did not want to prejudice the findings of the 
commission by any statements connected with tho alleged incident. 

Dr. Mooxue seoonded the resolution. A Punjab Hindu asked whether 
it was right on the part of the Congress to enquire into an affair 
which had ocourred in an Indian State. 

M. Gandhi: Most certainly. 

Several Hindu membere expressed their intention of moving amend- 
ments. Thereupon M. Gandhi took up some suggestions and re-framed the 
resolution in the following terms which were accepted : “ In view of 
the allegations of the Punjab Muslim Press against desecration of the 
Shrine of Shah Hamdan, universally venerated saint of Kashmir, said 
to have been committed by a section of Srinagar Hindus, and similar 
allegations by Hindu Press in respect of Hindu shrines in Kashmir, the All- 
India Congress Committee instructs the Working Committeo to enquire into such 
allegations jand report to the All-India Congress Committoo at an early 
date 9 ’. 

The last resolution moved was by Lala DUNI CHAND that as simul- 
taneous existence of communal, political and semi-official organisations such 
as All-India Muslim League, Sikh League, Khilafat Conference, Hindu 
Sabha and their subordinate organisations had diverted tho activities of 
the people of India into wrong channels and brought into existence 
forces antagonistic to the growth and development of a truly national 
fooling, the Congress calls upon the .people of India not to rocogniso or 
support any such organisations in so far as their political aspects are 
concerned and devote all their energies towards strengthening the 
Congross. Lala Duni Chand said seotarian and communal organisations 
havo created poisonous atmosphere and compollod oven ardont Indian 
iiuionalists to express opinions like those delivorod by Dr. Kitohlow ob 
president of tho Khilafat Conference. Mr. M&homod Ali suggostod the 
postponement of tho discussion to the next mooting of tho All-India 
Congross Committeo when thoro oould bo bettor attendance and momljors 
would bo moro fresh. Ho considered tho resolution defectively wordod 
and tho speech of Lala Duni Chand as being ovon moro defectively delivorod. 
But M. Candid took vote and tho resolution was doclared lost. 

Boforo adjourning nine di$ tho Committoo dccidod that tho next 
Tse^sion of the Congress should moot at Cawnporo tlioroby turning down 



be decided after eeoertHiih* wUA pnmnee m* of time who lad mft 
in inritataone had done baft in the epxmiqt and fcbadder pro gr am a. 
He following ie the lift of la eetaBone y awed :— _ 

by lie OingM^to St A?t1?ahepaffs!lSD^ 

*. Rreolved that the next Ceng— he held aft Gunpon. 

Sl Resolved tint the Worhinc Condttn he hr tleirihl 

Deshhandhn O. R. Dee end fend* JfcXitel Nehru, the three signatories tTtbs 
Agreement. 

4. Resolved that the Working Committee do fame totractkms ter the enonreefel 
workingof the epfeenreg franchise. 

^ Regarding the question of the reatoretioa of the Bnddha Qeje temple to the 
Buddhists, resolved that Babn Rajendia Pxared be requested to go into the matter 
In terms of the Working Committee Breolmtionjdated 29-1-23 and to p re se n t his 
report by the end of lannaiy. 

6. Resolved that in the opinion of the Committee It is desirable for Congress- 
men to offer themselves for e'ccticn to the local bodies wherever it is likely to 
farther the programme of the Congreso. 

7. Resolved that the Congress tenders its respectful sympathy to the Egyptians 
in their trouble* ami hopes that they will bear their sorrows bravely and rise superior 
to the terrorism now set up in their land. 

8. Resolved that in view of the allegations of the Punjab Muslim press against 
the desecration of the shrine of Shah Hamdan, the universally venerated saint of 
Kashmere, and to have been committed by a section of the Srinagar Hindus, the 
A. I. C. C. instructs the Working Committee to enquire into the allegations and 
similar allegations by the Hindu press in respect of Hindu shrines in Kashmere, 
ami. report to the A. I. C. C. at an early date. 

9. Resolved that the resolution of Set. Puni Chand (Punjab) regarding communal, 
political and semi -political organisations be post poned till the neat meeting of the Committee. 

The Committee was then adjourned sxe £t. 

AWe.- Immediately after adjournment of the Committee, Mahatma Gandhi, Desh- 
batnlhu Pas and Pandit Metilal NeV.ru met to consider the formation of the Working 
Committee. The fo* lowing Committee was forthed in accordance with their decision :— # 


Fx-cfLv • — 

1. Mahatma ilandlii President. 

2. Syt. Ue\ ushanka: Jagjtvati .1 avert. " 

?. Syt. Seth Jamv.a al l'a;a;. J 

4. t^y JawaV.a: V St'.ru^ 
f\ >\\ Shinrd s:-.i ^ .5Vc»y? zntf. 

r*. : . P. ;■*. Pt.a;;:e .a J 


Et'dei ■ — 

7. Pcskbandhu Pas. 

8. Pt. Motila. Nehru. 

9. Shrimat: Sarojini Naidu. 
10. Syt. N. C. Ke kar. 

H. Mau'ar.a Mahomed AH. 

1C. Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad. 

13. sv.rdar Man gal Singh. 

14. $yt. M. S. Anoy. 

Pr. Vavadaraju’.u Naidu. 
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CONGRESS WORK IN 1914 

■porta 1,740 MBbnsud Be, 608 collection*. Ana reporte 
jUtiMlb m aowetraetive work aad the remaining proviaoee hewe set reported at 
all II win be Man that Geagreaf memberahtp waa low aad (be eolleetloaa let the Tflak 
Swaraj Find were ■eagre. la Boat placet owing (0 eomnanal friction or on aoooant 
at baawj aad aapaeeedaal flood* which; devastated large aieae both ia (he aorth aad 
Iki eoath, ao ergaafaed attempt waa made to enroll membere or to make edUeetieaa. 
A mm of Ba. 1,86, OOi waa. however, received from the Banna Provincial Ooagiaaa 
Committee lor the Swaraj land, a little over half of thia aam being, aa mentioned 
abhve, ear-marked for the Qajrat Provincial Congteee Committee. Rang of the oat- 
otairtlagi of the All-India Oongreee Committee were realieed daring the year. In 
the tinted P r o vi n oee Baba Shiva Praaad Gupta hae made a manifioent gift of 
renew ten lakhs for national edaoation. He baa formed a trait to admtaiater thia 
-land, the ineoaee of whioh ia for the preaent being given to the Kaihi Vidjapatha. 



The All— India Khadi Board 

Ik fa t lu fa , b tk. iUpwt ai % AU-Iadia Khadi Bo«d bmd aadar ft* 
dlMlHi of the SiCNHvji Mr* SuiInimI Banker. It ^vm a brief eccoeel of the 
vnk done bf the Board in the year 1924 and the madnda nmplnjad In eiqr 
eel the objacf far which the Board was constituted. 

"The All-India Khadi Board has now been working nearly in months, 
and the following is a brief account of the work done and the methods 
employed to carry ont the objects for which the Board was constituted. , 

“The first year has mainly been spent in pioneering work, hi 
inve tiaati ra and examining facilities which exist for ■pA i« 

different parts of the country, assisting provinces to take advantage of 
leaonrces In specially favourable areas so as to work them folly, as well as 
In developing centres which remain comparatively unexplored. Though 
modi ground has been traversed, it cannot yet be eaid that existing 
facilities have been well availed of even in favourable areas. A good 
deal of prelirpinary investigation has been done by way of exploring 
avenues for farther development, and with the aid of experience 
gained daring the year substantial results may be hoped for in the 
coming years. 

*• During the course of the year the members of the Board visited 
various provinces where an appreciable amount of Khadi work was 
being done. Information gathered by them in pereon was later 
supplemented by reports from the members of the All-India Khadi 
Service and the Provincial Khadi Boards. Judging from the data 
obtained, the Board finds that the possibilities for Khadi are immense. 
In provinces like Tamil Nadu, Andhra, Bebar, Punjab and Raj pu tana 
there are to be found areas containing thousands and thousands of 
charkas, where home-spinning is an established tradition. In the Punjab 
the number of working charkas is very roughly estimated at 20 lacs. 
In Behar the number of working charkas to-day is pnt at 50,000 by 
the Provincial Khadi Board. Our Inspector in Andhra after dose 
investigation and study reports that round Tadpatri in the Ceded 
Districts, all within a radius of 20 miles, there are no less than 
60,000 charkas, which if worked would serve to sustain the famine- 
stricken population of that area. It is estimated by responsible workers 
that in the Coimbatore District in Tamil Nadu there are at least 2 lacs 
of charkas in the village homes. In these and such other areas even 
to this day spinning is a live, sometimes flourishing tradition, and in 
the village homes Khadi is being produced and consumed by lacs 
of yards. Production there can be multiplied to any extent considering 
the abundance of natural facilities, and the industry therein, though 
now in an emasculated condition, can soon be placed on such a footing 
as would enable it successfully to withstand the inroads of foreign and 
mill-made cloth. But it must, however, be noted that the old agency 
cannot be relied on for all time and that it must speedily be renovated 
or substituted by a new patriotic agency which will understand the 
present situation and take steps to safeguard against dangers that 
may arise in the future.' There is no doubt that we have an almost 
fabulous wealth in charkas ; the facilities for work are extraordinary ; 
oven the required {amount of capital will be forthcoming provided the 
organisation necessary is set up; what is therefore essential to secure 
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KNintiil and lasting results, is a body of trained workers with 
s nf srt knowledge and business efficiency who will organise the Industry 
on a sound basis. These workers will be needed by scores and hundreds 
oven if known facilities are to be availed of in the fullest measure. 


M It will not be difficult to ensure an effective boycott of foreign 
doth within a reasonable period of time if the requisite organisation 
he forthcoming. It must be remembered that Khadi has to face and 
survive the competition of machine-made cloth turned out by a highly 
organised and centralized industry equipped with powerful finances and 
the best of scientific and technical advice. Thj invasion of foreign 
doth into our homes has also worked large changes in our tastes, 
modes of dress etc. Further, there is the alien Government which Is 
as much interested in the upkeep of the cloth trade from great Britain 
as In Its own existence. Khadi has to fight against all this. It has 
to be helped at every turn by a ceaseless* vigorous propaganda among 
the millions in the country. Its business points have to be studied 
thoroughly aud production and sales assisted in all possible ways. 
This being so, the work of the Board will have largely to consist in 
organising both by general propaganda and other business, for the 
eueeessfal establishment ot the Khadi industry. 


As for propaganda, the Board has necessarily to rely on die general 
Congress machinery. We have to secure preferential treatment for 
Khadi from the masses of the people by cultivating amongst them 
strong and lasting sentiment in its favour. The atmosphere for the 
spread of the charka has to be created and preserved in the face of 
the temptation which the seeming cheapness and fineness of machine- 
made fabiics offer to the mass of consumers. Our propsganda to be 
effec ive has to be he'pful in every process from the ttoring of cotton 
In the village homes down to the wearing of Kbadi. The present 
depression in our politics, though temporary, has yet meant a set-back 
to Khadi. As a result* the sales and production of Khadi have suffer- 
ed In their growth. It is hoped that the proposed franchise if accept- 
ed by the Congress would serve to stave off the present depression 
and accelerate the progress of the Khadi movement. Anyway the fact 
has to be borne in mind that a slackening in the ameliorative pro- 
paganda among the masses would not help in the creation and pre- 
servation of that atmosphere which is so essential to the healthy 
growth of Khadi. 


Alongside of propaganda, the organisation for Khadi will have to 
be strengthened in the country. In fact, ultimately it is only the 
organisation that will count. Every province will have to set up its 
own separate agency to carry on Khadi work. During this year all 
the provinces, with the only exceptions of Berar and Burma, have set 
up influential Khadi Boards with a view to carry on intensive work 
wlth>n tbeir own respective jurisdictions. An All-India Khadi Service 
Tbs also been set up in order to assist investigation and in strengthen- 
ing work in the Provinces. The Provinces will have similarly to 
maintain their own Khadi Services in order to be able to function 
efficiently. Some provinces like Tamil Nadu have already started the 
Service and entertained in it a fairly appreciable number of whole-time 
workers. Here again the success of the Serv ces will depend upon the 
quality of workers who would be available to man them, for results 
depend upon the concentrated efforts of groups of whole-time and 
devoted men Ifthose presence is a real and crying necessity. Private 
enterprise in o engaging a good many workers. The Gandhi Kutir 
Debar, io; hvtisce, is an organisation with o workers, while Dr. 
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The poKey tb, Board baa adopted all CM. time, aa will ba 
mm tea tta naatattona {uiblMsed In the Apgandba. baa bean aa 
helpful n posribfe to the provinces to set up and dnsngtai Khadi 
organisations in them and to give them all facilities and assistance in 
older to develop local resourced Naturally enough facilities vary con- 
siderably from province to prctidnee; There are provinces where the 
Industry is at a certain level at which It can be made self-supporting ; 
there are others still where the production of indigenous Khadi is found 
not possible and where the search for " fields and pastures new " ie 
yet being carried on. It has been the endeavour of this Board to 
posh up production in provinces where there is a plmtitude of natural 
facilities so as to enable them to help with their surplus product 
neighbouring provinces which are not yet in a position to start Khadi 
production of their own on any considerable scale. Every province has 
been directed to exhaust its own markets for sale.. Every province 
has been directed to exhaust its own considerable sale of Khadi pro- 
duced by it, before seeking other markets for export. In order, that 
the public may obtain genuine Khadi at proper and moderate prices. 
Provincial Khadi Boards have made and also to hawk Khadi. If he 
work of the Provincial Boards is to be conducted on a proper scale 
the bulk of the capital will naturally have to be raised locally. The 
All-India Board can only supplement that capital as it ib now doing 
In various ways by making capital available to the provinces without 
interest, either in the shape of general loans on mortgage of goods 
produced or cotton stocked ior them, and also by contributions to 
encourage sales in the shape of bounties and hawking commissions. 
Efforts have also been made by the Board to afford relief to provinces 
which have surplus stocks to dispose. 


Expert^ technical advice and facilities for training workers, which 
are so essential to this movement, have been extended to the provinces 
through the Technical Department and the Training Institute at Sabarmati. 
The work in the Technical Department during the year has been of 
five: kinds, (x) Trial of different sorts of charkas, carding: bows and 
other implements fxon^ the provinces and of attempted mechanical 
wheels. (2). Research And improvements in implements, and manufacture 
of good implement* to serve as models. (3). Training of students In 
ginning, carding, spinning, weaving and equipping, implements. (4). 
Examination of doth for its genuineness also of yarn, of different pro- 
vinces. (5); Work in connection with the spinning resolution^ 


Production and Sales 

It is necessary to say a word about production and sale. . It is 
difficult to give the amount of manufacture of Khadi since the beginning 
of the movement in 1921. But it is possible to give the lowest ap- 
proximate figures for 1924. 

Figures, are not available for some provinces, while even in cases 
where they have been given they are incomplete. These figures for the 
most part cover production and sale under direct supervision of the 
Board. But it is within the knowledge of tile Board that many private 
agencies are manufacturing pure Khadi for profit. Their enterprise is 
nor a~ little due: to the lact that Congress propaganda has made the' 

[After this comet psge 447 end then pages 446 and 44& There as a 
mistake* in the: arrangement oft the. following* two pages] 
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* The experience gathered in working out this resolution ought materially 
to assist in pushing on the spinning franchise if adopted at the Congress 
this year. The first l ess o ns in o rg n ms in g spinning will, it Is toped, toss 
fruit when the tisnchise Is on. 

Several indirect results beneficial to Hie Khadi movement have flown 
out of this experiment. It has brought home the ideal of individual 
satfeuffidency in a manner that ordinary propaganda would not have 
done. It has also ipade it possible to introduce a general improvement 
In Hie methods, of spinning, and what is more important is that it has 
afforded opportunities to train several propagandists as efficient Khadi 
workers. 

FUTURX PBOGSAMMX 

A word may be said regarding work for the future. The following 
are some of the lines which need to be pursued. 

(I) A more thorough investigation of the resources in the country. 
The obtaining of precise data with regard to the total number of 
chaxkas and looms in the country, something amounting in effect to 
a census operation, would be of invaluable assistance in getting at the 
exact position of the Khadi industry. Already provincial boards have 
been advised to collect the necessary statistics. 

(II) Study of yarn and cloth produced for the market. 

This will have to be undertaken with a view to give advice to the 
consuming public regarding prices, texture of doth, and such other 
details. This would mean comparison of production in the various 
province* so that by a careful study provinces which lag behind can 
be helped to the mark. 

(III) Efforts to standardise production. 

Standard cloth of ascertained size and texture if made available to 
the pobifc will help considerably -in increasing sales. The marketing of 
Kkadi will become much easier than it is to-day. 

(IV) Opening of more sale depots and Bhandacs. 

With a view to exploring all markets for the sale of Khadi, this 
will have to be undertaken. In this connection a large scale propaganda 
will also have to be resorted to. Hawking will have to be carried in 
m more extensive scale and it is also to be hoped that the present 
bounty scheme will be taken advantage of by dealers in Khadi. 

* (V) Propaganda lor cotton storing. 

Tiffs is most essential and will have to be begun by the provinces 
while the cotton eeaeon is on. This year an appedl was issued in 
Pfibmary by the All-India Board to the people asking them to store 
cotton, but it hardly reached the fringes of the cotton areas in the 
country. A thorough propaganda is necessary to bring home this all- 
important fact that each household should store Its own cotton in time. 
Arrangements to collect cotton may also be made. In the province of 
Maharastrm that# were one or two sporadic attempts made to collect cotton 
gifts and they .were fairly successful. If this were attempted systema- 
tically in all provinces fc handsome quantity may be gathered which 
woifld not only be available as so much starting capital, but would 
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%£b of Khadi possible tn centres which bed altogether given op Its 
won* Them is Mao the fact 'that large nombers of homes are turning 
oat Mr own Khadi. It is calculated on a rough bot reasonable 
estimate that neatly a crores worth of hand-spun yarn is being produced 
In ttie country. The experience of the Board shows that it is possible 
without any great outlay of capital to increase this production and 
also to manufacture Khadi fme enough to suit a variety of tastes 

Model Centres 

Model centres are being worked in some of the provinces. It is 
with a view to accustom people to the idea of self-suffiidency in the 
matter of Khadi that these centres are being worked. Kanoor iu Tamil 
Nadu, Rameshwara and Bardoli iu Gujerat, Madhabani in Beha* and 
Srtanigram in the Aodhradesh may be mentioned in this ceanectiou. 
About the lest mentioned centre, the following information sent by our 
Inspector in Andhra will be Tead with interest. Sitanagaram and te 
hamlets round it form this model area, worked by; Dr. Subramaniam 
and his friends. Cotton is grown in this area, but what was before 
ipsi being wholly exported is now stored in part in the village homes 
In order to meet their clothing needs. The Khadi wearing population 
in Sitanagram is now as high as 75 p c. There are more than 1500 
charkas in these ten villages and they can be made to work for 
surplus production besides meeting the needs of the home. Of these 
about 450 are now so worked to supply yam to the Khadi Nilayam 
in Sitanagarm. These villages have also a number of national schools 
wh.re spinning Is one of the primary things taught. The students of 
these institutions are sending to the A. 1 . K. B. more than ioo.ooo 
yards of yarn every month. The Government school at Sitanagaram 
has had to dose for want of a sufficient number of students. There 
are also Panchayat courts one of which recently disposed of a big civil 
suit where property worth more than one lakh was involved. 

Voluntary Spinning 

The Ahmedabad resolution of the A. I. C. C. which made it obli- 
gatory on every member of the Congress executives to spin and render 
his monthy contribution of 2000 yards of yam has been worked in all 
the- provinces with varying degree of success. The; spread of voluntary 
spinning, which is a first step towards the universalization of the 
charkha. itself depended on the abilities of the Provincial organisations 
to supply charkhas. spinning add carding accessories, even cotton la 
some cases, and not the least important, workers — themselves expert 
■pinners and carders— to teach and instruct those who were eager to help. 
The Provinces were instructed early to open depots where suprlies of spin- 
ning and carding impl ment9 clubs in towns and villages. A suin' of 
Rs. 10,000 with po»er to the Secretary to utilize it was sanctioned by 
the Board to help the provinces in this matter. Some provinces which 
had asked for help in order to open such stores and generally to promote 
and foster voluntary spinning have been ofieved facilities. 

Month to month statements showing progress in spinning under 
the terms of the Ahmedabad Resolution have been / published In the 
press. In the first four months there has been a rapid increase in 
the number of spinners. The total for October <* tends well over . 7x00, 
Non-members have enthusiastically responded to the call of the Congress. 
Ihe yarn received so far amounts in all to 360 lbs. Andhra and Gujerat 
have the largest nuxdber of contributors. The count reached has been 
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akt is ibt distribution ot free oottoa to poof optaaon MAv 
o pa r tfw po to fto voluntary spinning; 

The brief ** resume " of Khadi activities for the jeer fives above 
ett Aov Hurt we are yet in the first stages of (he March. Then ova 
ao doubt ample opportoaltics for work which if availed of la the 
ca n ing year will lead oe fatter and nearer to the goal. Bet (ho 
tofiers an few though the harvest it plenty. It it hoped that more 
* warfare will be forthpoming to devote their whole time to Kbadi week. 
The proposal to Meet spinning into the franchise for the Congress 
eatrist with it a tremendous responsibility and its fulfilment will depend 
In a large fff on die response from the workers. There on 
already workers who have dedicated themselves to servo die non bat 
tkdr another most grow rapidly if we ore to shoulder effectively 
‘-g naponaibiUtin for tub following year. 



Revised Constitution of 
The Indian , National Congress 

As Amended by the Belgaum Congress 1924 


Article I. — Object. 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of 
Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article II. — Sessions of the Congress. 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every 
year during the last week of December at such place as may have 
been decided upon at its previous session or such other place as may 
have been determined by the All- India Congress Committee hereinafter 
referred to. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress shall be summoned 
by the AU-lndia Congress Committee on the requisition of a majority 
of the Provincial Congress Committees or of its own motion, provided 
that in the latter case due notice ha 9 been given and the proposal 
is supported by two thirds of the members present. The All- India 
Congress Committee shall determine the place were such session is to 
be held, and the Articles of the constitution shall apply with such 
modifications as the All-India Congress Committee may consider neces* 
sary in respect of each such session. 

Article III. — Component parts of the Congress. 

The Indian National Congress organisation shall consist of the 
following : — 

(a) The Indian National Congress organisation. 

(b) The AU-lndia Congress Committee. 

(c) Provincial Congress Committees. 

(dj District Congress Committees. 

(e) Sub-Divisional, Taluqa or Tahsil, Firka or other local Congress 
Committees. 

(f) Such other committees outside India as may from time to time 
be recognised by the Congress in this behalf. 

(g) The Reception Committee of the Congress. 

Note: Provincial, District, Taluqa, Tahsil or other conferences may 
be organised by the above committees for educative and propaganda 
purposes. 

Article IV.— Congress Membership. 

No. person shall be eligible to be a member of any of the organisa- 
tions referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she* has attained 
the age of 18 and expresses in writing his or her acceptance of tile 
object and the methods as laid down in article i of this constitution 
end of the rales of the Congress. 

00 
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Article V.— Provincial Congress Committees. 

The following shall be the provinces with headquarters mentioned 
against them, but in every case the respective Provincial Congress 
Committee shall have the power to alter the headquarters from time 


to time. 

Proma 


Headquarters 

(1) Ajmer, Merwara and 

Bajputana 


(2) Andhra 

(Hindustani) 

Ajmer 

(Tclugu) 

Bexwad* 

(8) Assam 

(Assamese) 

Gauhati 

(4) Behar 

(Hindustani) 

Patna 

(5) Bengal and Surma 
Valley 

(Bengali) 

Calcutta 

(6) Berar 

(Marathi) 

Amraoti 

(7) Burma 

(Burmese) 

Rangoon 

(8) Central Provinces 

(Hindustani) 

Jubbulpore 

(9) Central Provinces 

(Marathi) 

Nagpur 

(10) City of Bombay 

(Marathi and GujaTati) 

Bombay 

(11) Delhi 

(Hindustani) 

Delhi 

(12) Gujarat 

(Gujarati) 

Ahmedabad 

(13) Karnatak 

(Cannada) 

Gadag 

(14) Kerala 

(Malayalam) 

Calicut 

(16) Maharashtra 

(Marathi) 

Poona 

(16) Punjab and N. W. 
Frontier Province 

(Punjabi and Hindustani) 

Lahore 

(17) Sind 

(Bindbi) 

Hyderabad 

(18) Tamil Nadu 

(Tamil) 

Trichinopoly 

(19) United Provinces 

(Hindustani) 

Allahabad 

(20) Utkal 

(Orija) 

Cuttack 


Indian States. 

Provided that the All-India Congress Committee may from time to 
time assign particular Indian States to particular provinces, and a 
Provincial Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular Indian 
States assigned to it by the AH- India Congress Committee to particular 
districts within its jurisdiction. 

Article VI. — Provincial Organisation. 

(a) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and for each 
of the provinces named in the foregoing Article. 

(b) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organ.se District and 
other committees referred to in Article ill and shall have the power 
to frame rules laying down conditions of membership and for the 
conduct of business not inconsistent with this constitution or any rules 
made by the All- India Congress Committee. 

(c) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representa- 
tivfS elected annually by the members of the Congress organisations 
In the province in accordance with the rules made by the Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

(d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annual 
report of the Congress work in that province to the All-India Congress 
Committee before the 30th November. 

Article VII.— 

(1) Every person not disqualified under Article IV shall be entitled 
to become a member of any primary organisation controlled by the 
Provincial Congress Committee, provided that no one shall be a member 
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of any Congress committee or organisation who does not wear handspon 
and hand-woven khaddar at political and Congress functions or while 
engaged in Congress business, and does not make a .contribution of 
04000 yards of evenly spun yam per year of his or her own spinning 
or in the case of illness, unwillingness, or any such cause, the same 
quantity of yam spun by any ityther person. 

Provided also that no persosf shall be a member of two parallel 
Congress organisations at one and the same time. 

(ii) The year of the .membership shall be reckoned from the 1st 
January to the 31st December. The said subscription shall be payable 
in advance and may be paid in instalments of 2000 yards per month 
payable in advance. Members joining in the middle of the year shall 
contribute the full quantity due from the beginning of the year. 

Transitory Provision.— During 1925 the subscription shall be 
20000 yards only and shall be payable on or before 1st March or in 
instalments -is aforesaid. 

(iii) No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of repre- 
sentatives or delegates or any committee or sub-committee of any 
Congress organisation whatsoever, or to be elected as such, or to take 
part in any meetings of the Congress, or any Congress organisation or 
any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not contributed the 
yarn subscription or the instalments due. 

Any member who has made default in th payment of the yam 
subscription may have his or her rights restored by paying the 
subscription in respect of which the default has occurred and the 
Instalment for the month then current. 

(iv) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the general 
secretary. All India Congress Committee, from month to month returns 
of membership and of the yarn received by it in virtue of this 
Article. The Provincial Congress Committee shall contribute 10 per cent 
of the yam subscription or their value to the All India Congress 
Committee. 

Article VIII.— Electorates and Delegates. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be responsible for the 
Election of delegates to the Congress. 

No one shall be qualified for election who is not a member of aoy 
Congress organisation. 

The number of delegates shall be not more than one for every 
fifty thousand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants of the province of its 
jurisdiction, including the Indian States therein, in accordance with the 
census of 1921 ; provided however, that the inclusion of Indian States 
in the electorate shall not be taken to include any interference by the 
Congress with the internal affairs of such States. 

The members of the All-India Congress Committee shall be ex-officio 
delegates to the Congress the Provincial Congress Committees deducting 
the number of the elected and, it any, the ex-officio members of the 
^li-lndia Congress Committee in their respective provinces from the 
number of delegates they are entitled to return. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the 
election of delegates, due regard b.ing had to the return of women 
delegates and the representation of minorities, special interests or classes 
n ee ding special protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates and shall 
ggpcrfbo the procedure to be. adopted for securing the proportional 
^fMsntatkm,. by a single transferable vote or by any other method, of 
every variety of political opinion. Notice of all changes in the rales 
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framed by the Provincial Congress Committee shall forthwith be sent 
to tile general Secretaries of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the Reception 
Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress, an alphabetical list 
of the delegates so elected; containing the full name* occupation* age* 
sex, religion and address of each of them to reach the Committee not 
later *than xo days before the date fixed for the holding of the session* 
No changes shall be made in the list within ten days of the Congress, 
In case, however, of interim vacancies, the Provincial Congress 
Committee shall fill them in accordance with the rules made in that 
behalf, such rules having been communicated previously to the All* 
India Congress Committee. 

Article IX. — Provincial Subscriptions* 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually such subs- 
cription to the All India Congress Committee as may be fixed by the 
latter from time to time. 

Article X. — Delegation Certificate. 

Each committee referred to in Article VIII shall issue certificates 
to the delegates duly elected in accordance with the form hereto 
attached* marked A, and signed by a secretary of the committee. 

Article XI. — Delegate's Fee. 

Every delegate on presenting such a certificate and paying fee of 
one rupee at the Congress office shall receive a ticket entitling him to 
the Congress. 

Article XII;— Voting at Congress. 

Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at the Congress 
sittings or otherwise taking part in its deliberations. 

Article XIII.— Reception Committee. 

The Reception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee at least six months before the meeting of the annual 
session and may include persons who are not members of the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee. The members of the Reception Committee 
shall pay not less than Rs. 25 each. 

Article XIV. 

The Reception Committee shall elect its chairman and other office- 
bearers from amongst its own members. 

Article XV. 

It shall be the duty of the Reception Committee to collect funds 
for the expenses of the Congress session, 10 elect the president of the 
Congrpps in the manner set forth in the following Article* to make all 
necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation of dele- 
gates and guests and, as far as practicable, of visitors, and for the 
printing and publication of the report of the proceedings* and to 
submit statements of receipts and expenditure to the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee within four months of the session of the Congress. 

Article XVI.— Election of the President. 

The several Provincial Congress Committees shall* as far as possible* 
by tike end of J«uke* suggest to the Reception Committee the names 
of persons who are in their opinion eligible for the presidentship of 
the Congress* and tht Reception Committee shall* as far as possible, is 
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tiie first week of July, submit to all the Provincial Committees the 
names as suggested for their final recommendations, provided that such 
final recommendation will be of any one but not more of such names, 
and the Reception Committee shall, as far as possible# meet in the 
month- of August to consider such recommendations. If the person 
recommended by a majority of , the Provincial Congress Committees is 
adopted by a majority of the^ members of the Reception Committee 
present at a special meeting called for the purpose, that person shall 
be the president of the next Congress. If, however, the Reception 
Committee is unable to accept the president recommended by the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees, or in case of emergency by resignation, 
death or otherwise# of the president elected in this manner, the matter 
shall forthwith be referred by it to the All India Congress Committee 
whose decision shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end 
of September. In either case# the election shall be final# provided that 
in no case the person so elected as president belong to the province 
in which the Congress is to be held. 

The President of a Special or Extraordinary session shall be elected 
by the All India Congress Committee subject to the same proviso. 

Article XVII. 

(a) The Reception Committee shall, through the Provincial Congress 
Committee of the province, remit to the All India Congress Committee, 
not later than two weeks after the termination of the Congress session, 
ordinary or extraordinary# half the delegation fees. 

(b) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all 
the expenses of the Session, it shall hand over the same to the Pro* 
vincial Congress Committee in the province in which the session was 
held towards the Provincial Congress fund of that province. 

Article XVIII.— Audit. 

(▲) The receipts and expenditure of the Reception Committee shall 
be audited* by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned, and the statement of accounts together 
with the auditor’s report shall be sent by the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee not later than six months from the termination of the Congress 
to the All India Congress Committee. 

(b) The accounts of the All India Congress Committee shall be 
audited every year by an auditor appointed at the annual session. It 
shall be competent to this auditor to call for and inspect the accounts 
of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall take steps to ensure 
that the accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees are properly 
audited* 

Article XIX.— AH- India Congress Committee. 

The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 members# 
exclusive of ex-officio members. 

The ex-officio members shall be the elected President# past Presi- 
dents of the Congress, if they sign Article 1 of this constitution and 
are members of any Congress organisation# the general Secretaries and 
the Treasures of the Congress. L 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted number 
of members of the All India Congress Committee from among the 
members of the Congress Committees within its jurisdiction. 

Ike allotment shall be, as far as possible# on the basis of popula- 
tion according to the linguistic distribution of provinces, as given In 
Appendix B« 
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The method of election shall be the came as already prescribed 
for the election of delegates. 

Elections to the All India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take 
place in the month of November. 

Casual vacancies in the All India Congress Committee caused by 
resignation, death, absence from India, or otherwise, shall be filled by 
the Provincial Congress Committee. 

Hie All India Congress Ccmmittee shall meet as often as may be 
necessary for th< discharge of its obligations, and every time 
neon requisition by 30 members thereof who shall state in +heir 
requisition the definite purpose for which they desire a meeting of 
th^ All India Congress Committee. ’When once such a meeting is 
requisitioned . and convened, additional subjects may be brought up for 
consideration, provided due notice has been given to the members of 
the same*. 

The quorum for the All- India Congress Committee shall be fifty. 

The All India Congress Committee Jhall hold office till the election 
of the new All- India Congress Committee. 

Article XX.— 

The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees 
shall issue certificates of membership of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee to the peisons so elected. 

Article XXI.— Function of A.l.C.C. 

The All-India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the 
Congress to carry out the programme of work laid down by the Congress 
from year to year and deal with all new matters that may arise during 
the year and may not be provided for by the Congress itself. For 
this purpose the All- India Congress Committee shall have the power 
to frame its own rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 

Article XXII.— • 

The President of the Congress shall be the Chairman of the All 
India Congress Committee for the year following. 

Article XX 1 II. — General Secretaries and Treasurers. 

The Indian National Congress shall have three general secretaries 
and two treasurers, who shall be annually elected by the Congress. 

The trc^Lurers shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress 
mod shall keep proper accounts of them. The general secretaries shall 
be in charge of the office of * the All India Congress Committee and 
shall be responsible for the publication of the report of the proceed- 
ing of the ptecedicg session of the Congress and of any special 
BSlRion held in the course of the year, in co-operation with the 
Reception Committee. Such report shall be published at soon as pos- 
sible and not later than four months after the session, and shall be 
offered for sale. 

The general secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of 
the All India Congress Committee during the year and submit it, with 
g full account of the funds which may come into their hands* to the 
All India Congress Committee at a meeting to be held at the place 
and about the time of the session of the CongTess for the year; and 
copies of sudt account and report shall then be presented to the 
Congress and *jnt to the Congress Committees and published along 
with the nexv Congress report* 
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Article XXIV. — Working Committee. 

The AH India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting after 
the annual session of the Congress, elect nine members who shall, 
with the president, general secretaries and treasurers, be the Working 
Committee of the Congress and the executive authority responsible t*> 
the All India Congress Committee in all matters. 

All proceedings of the Working Committee shall he placed before 
the next meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 

Article XXV.— Subjects Committee. 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall constitute 
the Subjects Committee for the ordinary or extraordinary session 
following. 

Article XXVI.— 

The Subjects Committee shall meet at 'east two days before tha 
meeting of the Congress in open session. this meeting the presi- 
dent-elect shall preside, and the outgoing secretaries shall submit tbo 
draft programme of the work for the ensuing session cf the Congress, 
including resolutions recommended by the different Provincial Congress 
Committees for adoption. 

Article XXVII.— 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said programme 
and shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Article XXVIII.— 

The Subjects Committee shall also meet from time to time, as 
the occasion may require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 

Article XXIX. — Contentious subjects and interests of minorities. 

No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Com- 
mittee or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the president 
thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or Mohammedan 
delegates as a body object by a majority of three fourths of their 
number, and if, after the discussion of any subject which had been 
admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the Hindu or Mohammedan 
delegates as a body are by a majority of three fourths of their 
number opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to pass there- 
on, such resolution shall be dropped. 

Article XXX.— Order of Business. 

At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall 
be transacted shall be as follows : — 

(a) The resolution recommended for adoption by the Subjects Com- 
mittee. 

(b) Any substantive motion and included in (a) but which does 
not fall under Article XXIX of the constitution and which 23 dele- 
gates request the president in writing, before the commencement of 
the day's sitting, to be allowed to place before the Congress ; provided, 
however, that no such motion shall be allowed unless it has been 
previously discus sed at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and has 
received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 

Article XXXI— Rule-making power. 

The All-India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame 
ndee in respect of all matters not covered by the constitution and not 
inconsistent with its Articles. 
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Article XXXII.— Election disputes panel. 

The All-India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting every 
year, nominate a panel o I twelve members to enquire into and finally 
decide all election disputes coming before it. The parties to the dispute 
shall nominate one each out of this panel to represent the respective 
disputants, and the president shall choose the third. 

Article XXX I II. — Language. 

The proceedings of the Congress shall be conducted, as far as 
possible, in Hindustani. English or the language of the province may 
also be used. 


* APPENDIX A. 

(VIDE ART. X OF THE CONSTITUTION.) 

I hereby certify that 

Fall name 

Occupation 

Age 

Sex 

Religion 

Address 

is a member ot the Congress Committee and 

has been duly elected by Congress Committee as 

a delegate to the Indian National Congress to be held at 

...in the month of 


SfiORBTAlT, 

Congress Committee. 


APPENDIX B. 

Number ot members ot the All-India Congress Committee allotted to the different 
provinces. 



Proi'iee, 




No. of numbers. 

1. 

Ajmer 

... 


aas 

... 

7 

9. 

Andhra 

... 



aaa 

94 

8. 

Assam 

... 


aaa 

aaa 

6 

4. 

Behar 

... 


aaa 

aaa 

88 

5. 

Bengal and Surma Valley 

... 


•at 

aaa 

48 

6. 

Berar 

... 

■ as 

aaa 


7 

7. 

Burma 

... 

M9 

aaa 


12 

8. 

Central Provinces (Hindustani) 


aaa 

aaa 

18 

'4. 

Gentral Provinces (Marathi) 


sea 

aaa 

aaa 

7 

10. 

City ot Bombay ... 


MS 

aaa 

aaa 

7 

11. 

Delhi 


MS 

•ea 

• a# 

8 

12. 

Gujarat 


sea 

aaa 

aas 

12 

18. 

Karnatak 


• s a 


SM 

15 

14. 

Kerala 


aaa 


Ml 

8 

15. 

Maharashtra 


Ml 

tee 

tee 

16 

18. 

Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province 

aaa 

aaa 

#M 

87 

17. 

Sind ... 

aaa 

Ml 

aaa 

aaa 

9 

18. 

Tamil Nadu 

••• 

MS 

aaa 

•aa 

95 

19. 

United Provinces 

••• 

tea 

aaa 


45 

90. 

Utkal 

Ml 

aaa 

aj»a 

MS 

12 


S60 



The National Liberal Federation. 

Lucknow, 26 December 1924 
Presidential Address. 

The Seventh Session of the National Liberal Federation met 
at -Lucknow on Dec. 26th under the presidency of Dr. Paranjpye, 
the ex-Minister of Bombay. About 300 delegates, mainly of die 
Us P • and Bombay, and a large gathering of visitors including 
aeveral Swarajists, landlords and others were present. On the 
motion of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru seconded by Sir P. C. Mitter 
Dr. Paranjpye was elected President. In the course of his address 
Dr. Paranjpye said : — 

No-Changers, Swarajists & Liberals 

“There are at present various parties in India whose outlooks on 
political questions are widely different. The three purely political parties 
are the No-Changers, the Swarajists and the Liberals. Other parties are 
more or less on a communal basis though they are also all keen on 
political advance under certain conditions. These are the Moslem leaguers, 
the Non Brahmins, the Sikbs, the Depressed classes, Anglo-Indians etc. 
Taking first the three purely political parties I do not see that they 
ean work harmoniously on the same platform. Broadly the No-Changers 
are a party that looks baokward, considers association with the present 
system of Government a Bin and a trafficking with Satan, and would 
tolerate modern civilisation only if it cannot help it. It is content to 
be under the command of a single dictator and is willing to follow all 
his notions reasonable or otherwise. This party is reconciled only out- 
wardly with the Swarajist party to humour their titular leader who 
they consider has disgracefully capitulated without a fuht to their opponents. 
The Swarajist Party is an off-shoot of the erstwhile extremist party 
though the off-shoot is threatening to overgrow the parent tree. The 
main ideal of this party is to extirpate the present system irrespective 
of what is put in its place. It considers the present system so bad 

that a worse cannot be imagined. It will make use of any means however 
dangerous or shady to achieve its end. To me it appears to have hardly 
any realisation of practical considerations. This party has for the moment 
obtained the upper hand in the Congress organisation and is now the politioal 
mouth-piece of the Congress. The Liberal Party is the lineal sueoessor 
of the old Congress Party and is continuing its traditions though the name 
has been usurped by others. It follows strictly constitutional methods and 
its ideal is responsible democratic Government on Dominion lines fpi 
India. It will not raise the question of the British connection, 

considering it on the whole a favourable circumstance in the present 
•volution of India. It realises that the present evils in India are 
dnov only partially to the present system of Government and that 
lor the progress of the country a great deal of strenuous labour » 

required among our people irrespective of the Government. It vividly 

56 
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perceives the dangers of wnsiehy end can conceive of many worn things 
Atn the pment intern, ft will not give the slightest enoonrsgemeftt 
to movements el on anti-twtaonal nature simply because they serre to 
nsake trouble lor Government It does not consider' popular applause 
aa the only thing to live and strive for, but will be content to remain 
ungopolar if it consider* itself right. While wanting to preserve what 
Is best in our civilisation it wishes to assimilate what is best In 
the westeta civilisation. It kuows that the task of raising India 
to its full height is difficult and not to be achieved by spells or 
charms. It is impossible for the Liberal Party, with its ideals as I 
have tried to sketch them, to work in cordial co-operation with either 
of thq other parties* It is best that they should have their own separata 
platforms often advocating, I hope, the same measures in the interests 
of the country. H all the three parties agree on any point their 
agreement will carry all the greater weight as each looks at the problem 
from different angles of vision than they would if one or other have 
perforce to remain always silent in order to create a semblance of 
unity. 

The goal of the Liberals being complete responsible Government on 
Dominion lines, that party agreed to work the Government of India 
Act to the best of its ability though .it fully realised from the start 
its limitations and inconveniences, its dangers and ite deficiencies. It 
has always advocated a further advance in the direction of its goaL 
But it felt that the Act, defective and inadequate as it was, still waa 
a move in the right direction and its opinion on it after an experience 
of four yean is therefore worthy of every consideration. The Act was 
ushered in under very unfavourable auspices. The Punjab tragedy, the 
Treaty of Sevres, the financial stringency caused by the war, perhapa 
even a^ feeling on the part of soma of our rulers that a policy of 
reconciling India was not so absolutely essential to the Empire at the 
dose of a successful war as it was when military position was most 
critical, shortsightedness and want of far-seeing statesmanship in some 
of those who had to work it ; all these made the position very difficult* 
if not impossible. The Legislative councils were not properly represen- 
tatives of such electorates as there exist, for large numbers ostenta- 
tiously abstained from the elections from a fancied sense of patriotism. 
Thus even though within the Goundls themselves there waa generally a 
spirit of reasonableness, still the members and Ministers had 1 always a 
somewhat uneasy feeling. The financial stringency and the abnormal 
rise of prices which required a drastic policy of retrenchment coupled 
with, v a revision of the pay of all establishments made the position of 
Ministers who had the work of the nation-building departments very un- 
happy. It is not for me to say anything about the work they did. 
I may refer to the address from this Chair delivered pt Poona and 
Nagpur in the last two years, but all I can say is that they tried to 
do their best If the . achievements were not greater, they deserve the 
sympathy rather than the blame of the c o u n try . In any case I make 
bold to say that any doubts that may have existed 'as to whether 
In d i a n Ministers em administer Government in collaboration with sleet- 
ed Oounoli have been laid once for aB .and that it is therefore need- 
less to oonthme th is system in order to test tk*s possibility. 
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The Reforms Enquiry Committee * 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee which was appointed by the Oort* of 
India to report on the Govt, of India Act and the defects and difBcnltiee 
discovered in its working and to suggest such remedies as can be found 
by a change in the rules under the Act, or by minor modifications of the 
Act itself without interfering with its soope and purpose, has just repotted 
and it is not * for me to divulge its conclusions until the report » 
officially published. But to those who have' closely followed the pro* 
oeedings of the Committee and the evidence, especially of the ex- 
Ministers given before it, it must be cl r 'hat the demand made by 
Dr. Sir Teg Bahadur Sapru last year t Poona the Government 
of India Act requires radical alteration ai.d not merely minor amend- 
ments has received additional force. Fron the Indian point oL view, 
if this is made absolutely dear it makes the way easy for farther 
steps. The vAot itself laid down the procedure. At the end of the 
ten year* after the passing of the Act a Royal Commission must be 
appointed. The Act however does not say that it shall not be ap- 
pointed before the expiry of this period. In foot the late Mr. 

Montagu gave dear indication of his views on this point The 

Liberal Federation last year demanded that this Commission should be 
appointed immediately without waiting till 1929. It can the 

seme demand this year with redoubled force in view of this Committee’s 
deliberations* 

•A motion for the appointment of a Royal Commission was made 
in the beginning of this year in the Legislative Assembly and it is 
just possible that if this proposal, already reoognised in the Act, had 
received the unanimous support of all non-officials, the Labour Govern- 
ment might have yielded to this demand. Bnt the majority of the 
Assembly thought it right to ask for a Round Table Conferenoe 

in India to determine the kind of eonstitotion wanted by Indiana 
for India and to formulate their other demands. With due 
deferanoe to the majority of the Assembly, it may be permissible 

to hold the view that the amendment, whie more theatrical, would 
have been lees effective and slower in operation than a Royal 
Commission. If Government had conceded this demand for a Round 
Table Conferenoe it was not at all unlikely that its convocation would 

have been preceded by a furious wrangling over its constitution and 

that, taught by the reoent catching propaganda of non-co-operation, 
some sections of public opinion whioh co n sidered themselves not suffi- 
ciently well represented in ite personnel adght have refused to work 
on it We weD know how personalities have a habit of assuming 
enormous proportions in India and some sotiHani leaders fancying 
themselves neglected might have agitated against . it Bat the greatest 
difficulty would have been the immediate raising of the various communal 
claims and dissensions whioh may have wrecked the whole Conferenoe. 
Finally, according to the Government of India Act a Royal Com- 
mission has in any oase to be appointed before it is reoonsidered 

and henoe it would , have had to come in any ease after the 

report of this Round Table Conferenoe and the une difficulriee 
night have had to be surmounted once more. If the original pro- 
position had been earned, it is possible that the Labour Government 
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might km had the opp o rtu n ity of influencing to pqioimi and m 
aught km had coaae hope of aoon getting some tangible advenes ban 
its Teoonunendationa. The high tone of the majority let ailp a aaRtUo 
opportunity of proving oar olaima in a favourable atmosphere. B 
report ia to he believed, a similar opportunity of a rabstantial political 
advanoe waa test three yeara ago by some of our extra miat leaden 
pulling too hard on their aide in the courae of aome informal negoti a tions 
when Government waa keen on a settlement. It ia only on ram 
ooeaaiona that such opportunities occur and it requires a aagaoiona 
statesman to lead the eonatyy on anoh oooaaiona. A Bound Table 
Conference can only he claimed when the other party ia in tcfremu and no 
Government worth the name wQl eonaent to yield to snob a .demand 
when trumpeted forth, aa it haa been except on the ocoaaion of a dim 
heed, though for informal pouramaliona and an agreed and peaceful 
aettlement many more opportodtiae will continually occur. But for 
floating ,«nd properly natyg aaeh opportunities we nqoiro method* and 
personalities different from thcaa now popular with the Swaraj party. 


Iada't Demands 

The dem a nd a that a united India abonid make before a Boyal 
fVwiiniaainn would has (1) Complete Provincial Autonomy under Mnfatan 
responsible to the I aghdatiue Oonnefla with a Governor anting purely 
m a c o neti t a tio md Governor fa proviaefal a aet tara; (8) Res po ns i bility 
in the Govamaaant of India fn all departmenta except Defeooe, 
Foreign aad BeBtiml, with a pow e r of vote to the Yieeroy; 
(3) Aa lagvde the department of Defence, the Govern o rGeneral 
would admini st er % a c ert ain fixed mdn being ear-marlnd for ft 


mnet give fta aaaeat ; (4) The army ahould ha gradually placed on aa 
tmlha footing aoomdfog to a definite timetable, the program of India- 
* t ~~ being continually anmlarated ao that at the and of a definite 
period, ay 80 yean, -no new European officer may be required to ha 
rao nd ted for the Indian Army and the atraagtb of the British Army 
falhdia ahould ha then determined by the Indian Legislature ; (B) All 
the higher Civil Servioea ahould ha put definitely on on Indian footing, 
no now European aa auch being recr u ited after five yeara, the pay and 
emoluments of the present ofioen being guaranteed in the Act or by 
Parliament if neoeaeary, the Legialature having .full power to lay down 
rube for the recruitment of the future offioea, the actual reoruitmenk 


bring made by a Public Service Commission. whioh ahould bo mods inde- 
pendent of all political influenoea ; (6) Compute financial autonomy should 
he jpmtart to India as to the Dominions; (7) Foreign relationa of India 
abonid continue on an Imperial baaia, India being r e pr e s e n ted on any 
body that may be hereafter oofcatitnted from the Dominions; (8) Folitiaol 
relationa with the Indian Statea abonid be in ehtrge of the Vioeroy 
unlem they >.#» ready to join the Fedorntidn of the. other Indian 
Prov i nces ; (fiFThe question of o ommnn el relations ahould bo peaaad on 

mat figyifld Ifeifiig am nrOVUoOll AfflllMBMBti nidi lag Ihl 

mtisiaotion oi-aoy gptoialtt olatam ahould lapoo by definite steps within 
ft fixed iurlod mM 'wUA, eH oouniisitiM ihwild be on oonil tnlhii 
(10) Foil privtte foftktie Hbeity abonid ho grantad to d to bt ao 
a xe r dead that ft toBt not tranth on the similar liberty of others. 
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v in itodf provision for 

not very particular about the actual periods 
stops are to be, token bat what I wish to 
hsnd totamth constitution should be given up 
_ - Indie should be free to achieve h or own progress unhemper- 

ed by p erpe tusl agitation for change in its constitution which tre nds to 
* ell other issues. 


The Lee Goramission Report. 

The Lee Commission Report has been accepted by the Qer- 

enaaent In all its essentials and (he appointment of this CommiMton 
and die snbeequent disposal of its report has caused legitimise heart* 
bandog end discontent among all classes of the people. Indians natuiaHy 
object to toe theory of the u Steel Frame” and it is this implication 
oi the incapacity of Indians to man these services that is the ***** of 
occasional criticism — sometimes cyan unfair criticism — of the serrices. 
The functions of the services have so far been both political as well 
as administrative. The new political developments that we claim and 
that me inevitable will take away from them their political functions 
of directing the policy of Government If the services are oonfined to 
their purely administrative functions and play the role of the permanent 
services in England, all this criticism will disappear and the relations 
of Indians with European officers will be quite harmonious. Indians 
recognise that Europeans in the aervioes have set before them a Ugh 
standard of efficiency, discipline and general honesty and we shall be 
gladt to learn and profit by these qualities from them. I venture to 
say that when the services attain their natural position as the servants 
of an Indian Government Europeans will even be welcomed in many 
positions instead of being regarded as unweloome outriders thrust 
upon us. With regard to the pay and conditions of the services 
themselves there would have been no difficulty. We do not wish 
to keep any class of our servants discontented ; legitimate claims for the 
proper living wage of that particular class must be cheerfully met. We 
may even admit that in the oaee of a few officers the recent high 
increase in prices has made it impossible for them to keep up the 
standard of living to whioh they were accustomed and which they 
expected to maintain when they came to India. But India rightly wants 
to know tb rt thin reasonable consideration of the claims of existing 
individuals does not place upon her a burden that is irremovable and 
permanent like the Old of the Sea on the baek of Sindbad the Sulor. 

I should think that the only way of settling the question of the 
pay etc. 6f the services on a permanent footing is to have these matters 
derided on the hypothesis that all servants are to be Indiana reoruited 
in India a nd having the necessary qualifications. The service of Gov* 
eminent ought to be honourable and oomfortable but not too expensive 
for the tax-payer. It ought not to be too meagrely paid as this wiU 
diminish- the effirienoy and .lead to the evil of corruption etc. which 
were rampentvin India of old and are even now not unknown in some 
countries. These basic conditions being determined onoe for all on a 
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priory considerations a European should be given snob additional allow- 
ance. pennon end passage ooooeesion aa would enable na to got the 
requifite kind of person. Bat the number of these should be strictly 
in oar bends. We ere prepared to give any guarantee required for the 
eeourity of their pay and pension. In some omea. aain toe professional 
posts in tbe educational service, it may be found desirable to recruit 
men on short period contract. But a general resort to the system in 
all oases will probably prove far too costly and will take away from 
India all the training and experience gained by the officers at our expense. 
Government would have found that if it had yielded to Indian wishes 
on toe question of Indianisation and control, the Assembly would not 
have proved unreasonable in the matter of tbe treatment of toe present 
menibsrs of the services and would have given them proper security of 
tenure and emoluments. But a question which should have been solved 
in a reasonable spirit gave rise to a first class conflict and has caused 
much bitterness of feeling in whioh practically all Indians are on one 
aide and all Europeans on the other. 


The Communal Relations. 


.Perhaps the most important and difficult question in Indian potitios 
is that of communal relations. All others may some tone or other 
reoeive their solution but this will remain a standing problem unless 
every Indian makes a conscious effort to solve it The atmosphere 
is so fiasi parous that divisions ooour even when union is intended. 
The religious spirit which is supposed to make for peace and 
cantonment and to lead people to think of something higher than mere 
material and trivQ concerns has itself in India led to toe greatest 
disturbances. Beligious and communal fends meet us at every stop. 
Hindus and Mahomedans. Christians and Sikhs. Parsis and Buddhists and 
Jews all think in their own separate circles. Among these larger groups 
there are also divisions innumerable.'' Among Hindus are Brahmins and 
Non- Brahmins and - Depressed desses ; among Non-Brahmins in Bombay 
there are toe various castes comprised among them and so on. Every- 
body naturally thinks of his own small separate group— the smaller toe 
bettor in his opinion— and the generality think of their oountry last of 
all. In an impatient mood one , wishes : sometimes far a dreadful 
upheaval like toe French or Russian revolution when toe very/ name 
of religion wilL be forbidden and God abo li shed onoe for alL But I am 
afraid even tide would not be effective, far toe abolishers of God will 


soon themselves turn into Gods. The only way to get over these 
differences u the slow method of gradual education into a common 
spirit. In the beginning even what we call education does not 
seem to produce much effect, far very often the leaders of bitter com- 
munal movements, are well educated. But one must not yield to this 
mood of despair and do what one can to solve this problm. 


The Looknow Fleet. 

Nine years ago toe first o r g ani sed attempt was made in faia very 
oil y to arrive at n solution of the Bindu-MusUm question. After 
• greet deal of hated debate « 'solution was arrived at which 
goes far toe 4 mane of toe Looknow PM. Each side considered that, it 
had yielded a greet deal* . in. foot more than it fad gained. . He 
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MoBtagorChclmsfoxd report accepted this pact as a settled fact and the 
arrangements under the Government oi India Act were in acoon a nos 
with it In six of the Indian provinces the Mahometans got a sub* 
stantially larger proportion o! in the Councils thau was justified 

by their numbers while in two pHMtioes they got a smallor representation* 
In these latter provinces the Mahomedan population was i* a majority 
and aocordmg to the pact they were reduced to an equality or a mil ority 
by a very small margin. These provinces have therefore raised the 
cry that they should give a majority to the Mahomedans. In the other 
provinces) it is then contended) that the Moslems should got only thoir 
share according to population. Those contentions appear to mo almost 
siokening) for it is a very small matter indeed who has a representation 
more or less. I should accept almost any solution provided it is per- 
manent. I wish to arrive at a state of things when these distinctions 
will be forgotten) at least in the political and public field , and religion 
will remain only an individual's private concern. 

The ideal solution would of course be one when there arc no 
separate electorates and the best men get elected to the Councils. The 
fundamental principle of representation is that the elective bodies should 
form a mirror of the whole country so that the feeling of the people 
can be correctly gauged. After such a body has beon secured the 
majority should rule but in 6uch a way that all reasonable claims of 
minorities will be scrupulously regarded. The method of proportional 
representation would give Councils almost accurately representatives of 
the whole population and if voters choose to vote according to their 
oommunal prejudices, they will secure representation by means of their 
own fellows. But the method will enable the large central mass of all 
communities which is not bitterly extremist to liavo its say. At present 
with separate electorates the tendency is for the extremist of oich sido 
to get elected while the moderate men hive no chance. After getting 
so elected the members consider that their only duty is to their special 
electors and they therefore look to the narrow sectional interests rather 
than to the forger national interests. This tendency is, perhaps naturally, 
more evident in the representatives of minorities and special electorates. 
I do hope therefore that our leaders will examine the merits of this 
system and not discard it as too technical or complicated. It has been 
tried in countries where similar religious and racial antagonisms were 
rampant and has given full satisfaction. Of courso the system will not 
malm allowance for so-called political importance or special claims. But 
I would appeal to all communities not to insist upon these anywhere 
as such olaims are anti-national and hinder the national progress. They 
are - characteristic of people who are always looking backward rather 
than forward. It is possible by a small modification to give oven 
larger representation to the smaller communities by a reservation 
of seats j but the main thing is to have a wish to come to 
a settlement. That wish once postulated the rest of the problem will 
appear quite 'easy of solution. 

Of cour s e we cannot go back upon the agreed solution of the Luoknow 
Piet without the consent of both the covenanting parties. But one thing 
we may always fay L a, not to allow this strut of oommunalism to spread 
any further These separatist demands are getting more 4md more 
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immtrrmt. It k diiawi that ihflir separate fepiecsnMioa ahoolil be 
|hta to all local bodica If Ike prineipl. k t&m foBowad to Jb k|M 
tondariaa ban India wffl wmm hmm» a «*■» j it wfl be a toBtotba 
of vaBy nationi not ..panted Into eariraa proviso*, but atari 

together though ahraya reaudaing aapaato In tibalr wbatoat proto * 

Qaea BapraeantatioB. 

The tMUB6 remarks assfar to ^tar t «b»*W thratn, tta 

Non-Brahmins m Madras and the Deccan form the let majority of the 
population and «veu a large majority of the electorate. If they vtt 
thoieloca t» he repreaoated by thrir own men they ou do ao on the 
prese n t common electorates- This has been actually aeon in the last two 
elections The reservation of seats has not generally been needed as they 
have secured far more seats than the mintmam reserved to them. The 
only esse lor a separate and favourable consideration is (hat of the Depressed 
classes which are so lowly and undeveloped that on any practicable fran- 
chise the number of voters from among them is bound to be very small 
and it would therefore be diflicult lor them to secure representation even 
la huge constituencies. For them I would give some special seats to be 
voted for by (hose elected fiom these classes who are on (he general 
register, (hough with a view to keoping their interests in oommon with 
other communities I would also allow Jthem to vote in the general elections. 
This special concession I would give only for a definite period until they 
come up to the general level. The same principle may even be utilised in 
the ease of Mahomedans or Sikhs if it is sough* to give them representa- 
tion in excess of their numerical strength. To give an illustration, suppose 
in a province there are 10 per cent Mahomedans and 90 per oent others 
and that in a Council of 150 it is desired to give them 30 seats 
end also 10 seats to the depressed olasses. I should then elect 110 
members by means of oommon eleotorates on a system of proportional 
representation; of these 11 would be expected to be Mahomedans if 
the M&homed&n voters so wish. Those of the electors on the general 
list who are Mahomedans will then be asked afterwards to elect 19 
members from among thomselves and those from the Depressed olasses 
10 from among themselves. It may of course happen that in the oommon 
eleotion more than 11 Mahomedans may be returned and perhaps some 
depressed classes men also. But I would not object to this in the least. 
The main point is that at least some Mahomedan candidates will try to 
learn the needs of tbeir Hindu brethren and the Hindu will have to 
look to the interests of the Mahomedans and the Depressed olasses. 
Tie knowledge of each other that will be obtained by this process will 
tend to foster a oommon national spirit which when folly developed will 
render the provisional arrangements quite unnecessary. 

The principle of adequate representation of all olasses of the people 
In the public sernues Is ncceptod by everybody and Government also have 
made rates for this purpose. At present however, the various communities 
look to favouritism *■< order to get appointments. I am entirely against 
patronage o* this kind being enjoyed by Government and I wish to see 
ill rccruitansutto pablio services made when possible by open com- 
petition mid at nay rate by On independent body. In order to see, 
however* that fie backward communities do not suffer on account of 
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communities do not. suffer on account of unrestricted competition I would 
reserve a certain minimum percentage to be competed for by the candi- 
dates from those communities inter **. This minimum I would gradually 
reduoe as the communities rise to a position of equality with the ad- 
vanced communities. For each das* of appointment a suitable minimum 
qualification will of course be considered indispensable. To give a numerical 
illustration : suppose in a province it is necessary to protect the Maho- 
medans and Non-Brahmins in the recruitment for a class of posts. Of 
every ten posts to be filled by an open competitive examination, four 
may be filled up according to the list in order of merit irrespective of 
community of race ; of those that are lower three Mahomed&ns will be 
taken in order and three Non-Brahmins in the same way, provided that 
these have obtained a certain minimum percentage of marks which is 
considered as the indispensable qualification for that class of posts. This 
special consideration will not be required for many years and the 
number of posts to be filled by absolute competition will be gradually 
increased and the others gradually diminished. The paoe of this pro- 
cess will naturally be determined by seeing how many candidates from 
the specially favoured classes are able to hold their own and get selected 
in the unresrioted competition. On every occasion when new recruits 
are selected the Public Services Commission, or the other selection 
authority in special oases, should always publish a list of candidates 
together with reasons for any deviation from the principle of open or 
restricted competition if required iu any special case, so that the public 
may be satisfied’ about the fairness of the appointments. The main 
object is to hasten the day when special concessions will be done away 
with altogether and all people in the country are advanced to the same pitch. 

Backward Communities. 

In Counoils to a oertain extent and in public services the first 
object is to get the best men and the communal consideration is com- 
paratively subordinate though not negligible in the present state of our 
country. As one who wishes to bring all communities to a common 
level and thus do away with communal distinctions I am prepared to 
grant speoial educational facilities to the fullest extent to backward 
Communities. Special encouragement should be given by means of 
scholarships or other special devices ; admission to educational institu- 
tions in which demand is greater than the supply must be made easier 
for them by reserving a certain number of places for them if need be. The 
advanced communities should not grudge such concession ; they should under 
itaud that they are the price they have to pay for the sins of omission 
and commission of their forefathers under whom these communities were 
allowed to remain backward and thus impede the path of national progress. 

These three points viz., representation in public bodies and public 
services and entranoe into educational institutions, mainly concern the 
educated classes of the various communities and cause bod blood among 
them. A proper solution of them will solve more than half the com- 
munal problem. For the higher classes if reasonably satisfied will uae 
their influence with their backward brethren and do away with the 
other points of friction which often arise and cause violent disturbances. 
The three points which lead to these outbreaks are : cow slaughter, 
processions and music, and conversion propaganda. On the question of 
57 
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eow slaughter and muaio I practically agree with the resolutions passed 
it the Unity Conference at Delhi. The Hindus should not oldest to 
the daughter of cows if it is done in a manner not needlessly offend- 
ing their susoeptihilitiCB i.e., not in publio or in a place accessible to 
4he public and not accompanied by a public procession of cows doomed 
to daughter. To this the Mahomedans should have no objection. More 
the Hindus oannot demand as oows are slaughtered every day for the 
use of all Non-Hindu communities. Whether the Mahomedans will, of 
their own free will, go further and reduce or abolish cow slaughter 
of their own motion must be left to themselves. They will only do so if the 
general relations between the communities become permanently friendly and 
evince a wish to oblige eaoh other and not stand merely on legal rights. 

On the question of processions and music before mosques, I think 
a definite permanent settlement can easily by reached as it is more a 
question deliberately offending the other party rather than of religion. 
It is not a prescription of Hindu religion that music must be played all 
through the prooessions, neither I suppose is it ordained by the 
Koran that a Mahomedan should object to it during prayer. Generally 
I would discourage religious processions through the streets of towns as 
they inevitably lead to trouble. In any case at stated hours of the 
day and for definite intervals loud music should be stopped within 
a hundred yards of a mosque when the faithful are having their prayers. 
These times and intervals should be once for all recorded and no new 
right of this nature should be allowed to be created. Within a hundred 
yards soft music only should be allowed. Whether the Hindus should 
go further to please the Mahomedans would again depend on their mutual 
friendliness and law cannot go any further. I would only say that in 
•very place there should be a standing committee consisting of equal 
numbers of leading Hindus and Moslems presided over by an influential neutral 
resident of the place to decide these questions of a semi-religious kind. The 
members of these committees may be elected by the people themselves and the 
representatives of the place on the Councils should be ex-officio members. 

Conversions. 

As regards conversion propaganda I think that no community should 
object to any of its members changing his faith and joining any other religion. 
If there are religious injunctions, to the contrary they should go, as have 
several other such injunctions as not consistent with the spirit of modern 
civilisation. But I should have some new legislation to see that this 
conversion is deliberate and not fraudulent or forced. I have always 
Iield that there should be a complete record of all happenings in the 
civil condition of every subject of the State which touch the State or 
become afterwards subjects of dispute. Births and deaths are at present 
registered more or less thoroughly ; I would add to it immediately the 
compulsory registration of marriages, adoptions and conversions, for all 
these affect the civil status of a person and are not merely in the 
nature of private contracts. I shall leave marriage and adoption regie* 
tration for the present; but I think that a law requiring the compul' 
aory re gis t rat ion of every conversion from one mqjor religion to afliother 
wfll 'bring tS# light of publicity to bear upon it and tend to tedue* 
the danger attendant upon it. In that law the following oondfiSosi 
should be inserted (I) All conversions should be registered in a definite 
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manner, (S) no ^ conversion of a minor should be allowed unless both 
|us parents, if living, or the father if the only permit living, or the 
mother together with the legal guardian of the minor, consent to the 
conversion of the minor in writing ; (3) if the minor is an orphan, no 
conversion should be allowed until he attains majority. (4) The regur 
tiation should take place before a Magistrate in presence of two res- 
pectable witnesses from each community and the Magistrate should openly 
question him in their presence whether the conversion is voluntary and 
‘bona fide’ before registering it, no discussion of the matter by the 
witness being however allowed ; if any conversion is found to have 
taken place clandestinely without registration it should be made a cognis- 
able offence and punishable by a fine in ordinary c uses and by imprison- 
ment in case of forcible or fraudulent conversions, the persons who 
brought it about and the priests or other persons who officiated on the 
occasion being held responsible ; (5) if either the husband or wife gets 
converted, the wife or the husband should have the option of getting 
the marriage cancelled, the wife getting back all the property she had 
before marriage ; and in the ca so of a Hindu wife she should get a suit- 
able maintenance from her converted husband through the Government 
according to the position and status of the faimily in society ; (6) no 
public procession or demonstration should be allowed in celebration of 
any conversion. I have given my ideas on this subject in some detail 
as I feel that with rising communal patriotism the light oi publicity 
and strict legal procedure will serve to reduce the dangers necessarily 
attendant upon such conversions. I heartily recommend the suggestions 
made above to our legislators so that a private Bill may be drafted 
and submitted for consideration by the public and the legislature. 

Anarchical Movements & the Bengal Ordinance. 

The spread of anarchical movement in Bengal and the measures 
taken by Government for their suppression have evoked deep protests 
from all political classes. These protests are a symptom of the distrust 
in which the present Government is involved, for I believe that if 
there had been a general feeling of confidence in Government among 
the people there would have been a tendency to look at the matter 
from dispassionate point of view. For the want of confidence Govern- 
ment policy has been mainly responsible though its evil effects are felt 
by Government and the people alike. I shall try to view the matter 
as a mere layman not conversant with legal technicalities and outline the atti- 
tude which in my opinion the Liberals as a body should adopt on this question. 

While some of the other parties in the country talk of non-violence 
and Mr. Gandhi at least is whole-heartedly devoted to it, I feel that 
the people as a whole have not thoroughly imbibed the idea that violent 
methods are absolutely futile for securing political advance, and that any 
advance that may conceivably be obtained through these methods is not 
worth making as it will necessarily be attended by evils which will be far 
worse than mere political disabilities. The loss cf a sense of civic discipline, 
the spread of a reign of disorder, the consequent moral and economic loss, 
the outburst of sectional fanaticism ; these are the necessary accompani- 
ments of such movements. In India especially these results will he 
particularly harmful as these disruptive fprees are always latent in the 
Indian polity and have not been transformed into active forces tending 
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to national solidarity* Hence we should not only do lip homage to law 
and Older but should strive for it with all our might as otherwise 
we shall ourselves be the greatest sufferers. Do we find this enthusiastic 
dislike o! anarfahioal methods among some of our leaders! We have had an 
exhibition of a prominent leader extolling the perpetrator of a crime and ex- 
pressing his appreciation of his motives while formally disapproving of the orime 
4 itself. Uueduoated people will not be able to separate the two with 
the analytical acumen of a leading barrister who is often apt to invent 
distinctions were there are none; unbalanced young men who would be 
useful citizens of their country if their energies are properly directed 
are likely to think from the generally critical and hostile attitude 
assumed by that leader towards Government and Europeans that the 
appreciation is the real thing intended for him while the disapproval 
is only the gloss to save appearances or a possible line of defence if 
faced with legal consequences. India is not fit at present for Buch metaphy- 
sical subtleties or hyper-critical distinctions. Unless we are absolutely clear 
as to our attitude towards anarchical orimes or their perpetrators our protests 
against the measures taken by Government will not have the least weight. 

Though in the recent Bombay Conference resolution there has been 
some attempt to cast a doubt at the existence of the anarchical move- 
ment in Bengal, the plain and frank admission of Mr. C. R. Das that 
it exists should be sufficient for us especially as he agrees with the 
Government on that point. Oi course the remedies suggested by the 
two differ but that difference itself makes their concurrence all the more 
significant The Government case is that the ordinary processes of law 
are no longer efficacious against such crimes, that some exceptional 
measures are required to cope with the evil and that therefore they 
have issued the present ordinance. One may perhaps agree to a certain 
extent that terrorising of witnesses and occasionally even of judges and 
juries may have taken place but one has also seen that in most of 
the cases which were actually brought before the Courts conviction has 
been secured, though some cases, and these not always only of an 
anarchical character, have failed mainly through the inefficiency or 

incompetence of the Bengal Police. But there is no doubt that the 

position at present is different than in normal times and probably some 
exceptional measures are required. The question then arises as to 

whether the usual procedure of legislation could not have been first 
resorted to and then only if it failed to give the necessary power of 
issuing the ordinance should not have been utilised. 

The fact that the Legislature was meeting in Simla less than a 
month before the issue of the ordinance and that it was not consulted 
gave rise to a feeling among the people that this was an explicit 
Attempt to set the constituted machinery at naught and this feeling 
has thus some apparent justification. But His Excellency the Viceroy 
has recently told us that he was not satisfied about the need of these 
special measures and that he had not gone through all the papers till 
alter the Assembly had dispersed. We shall, accept this statement of 
BSs Excellency as the whole truth so far as he is personally concerned ; 
but it. will require a pretty hard stretch of the imagination to believe 
that neither the Bengal Government or the Home Department of the 
Govexurnsat of India had practically made up their minds till within 
a mouth of the issue of the ordinance and that they had not so 
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mnipukted the the aa to foroe the hands of His, Excellency the 
Viceroy. I cannot therefore aoquit those two of aH responsibility for 
tk unpopularity of those measures ’even assuming that a real need for 
thorn existed. The Vioeroy* seeing that his hands wore being thus 
foroed into using his exceptional powers rather than consulting his 
legislature* might well have stood firm and called a meeting of the 
Legislature once more and placed all the facts before possibly a con- 
fidential and private joint sleeting of the Assembly tad the Council 
of State* if the matter could not afford to wait for a month or two. 

Even supposing the calling of a special meeting of the Legislature 
impossible or impracticable, it should at least have been possible to 
call together a few of the respected leaders of the various parties and 
place all the bets before them. This kind of informal consultation 
with opposition parties in grave national emergencies is not unknown 
In western countries. After all, these Indian leaders have the good of 
India at heart and if shown sufficient proofs, even though unverified accord- 
ing to the strict rules of evidenoe openly in a court of law which 
justified immediate action at the risk of a grave national peril, they 
would have probably agreed to the special measures or suggested some 
alternatives worthy of consideration. A plain unreserved private talk at the 
table would have got over many difficulties whioh assume large proportions 
when dealt with in all the ceremony of an open debate in the Counoil. I have 
been told of a similar instance in whioh uncompromising opposition changed 
into silent support to the Press Bill proposed by Lord Sinba when he showed 
to a popular leader; not altogether a bete noir to the extremists, all the 
papers of the case containing extracts from newspapers whioh daily 
preached anarchical crimes and incitements to murder. Probably a similar 
support may have been obtained from some at least of our leaders 
though I can well conceive that their opinion might not have been 
aooepted by certain others who in their heart of hearts ohukle at suoh 
movement as calculated to cause trouble to Government. But their 
support whould have been taken as justification of these measures by a 
large seetion of (he people. Even assuming that the leaders thus privately 
consulted had refused to agree with the Government view, still Govern- 
ment as 'responsible in the last resort for order and good Government 
could have taken the measures that it has actually done without any 
loss of time. They would however have shown their utmost readiness 
to conciliate propular feeling as far as it was at all possible for them 
to do. As it is, the mischief of arbitrary action has been done and not 
all the speeches of Lord Lytton or Lord Reading will quite undo it. 
In short, it appears that some special action was probably justified, but 
that the manner in whioh the actual measures were taken was most 
unfortunate and has alienated the people more than it was necessary. 
The whole thing once more exemplifies the growing distrust between 
Government and leaders of various parties in the country. 

Aa regards the actual measures themselves, I am not qualified to 
give a definite opinion. Whether they go too far, assuming the need 
for suoh special action was proved and was .urgent, it is not for a 
layman like myself to say. Several safeguards have been introduced an 
appeal to the High Court being allowed after examination of tlie oases 
by three persons of whom two are to be of the notation of district 
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judges. Further; action is to be taken under these measures only in 
crimes of oertain character and committed not by isolated individuals 
but by or at the instigation of a member of an anarchical society. 
These are certainly some valuable safeguards and oannot allow of organised 
and systematic oppression of any class* much less of a political party 
like the Swarajists as has been widely represented for interested reasons 
by that party. The Bengal Regulation III of 1618 gives however too wide 
powers of indefinite detention without trial and in my opinion should 
not be used for this purpose. It appears to have been originally intended for 
use in times of war and especially to deal with foreigners or persons suspected 
of treasonable designs in the interest of a foreign power on suoh an oooasion. 

Overhand above the natural and intelligible dislike of the people 
to, the grant of Buch extraodinary powers to the administration* there 
is in this country the wide distrust* and not always undeserved* of the 

police. It is felt that even if Lord Lytton or Lord Reading were 

honestly convinced of the need of such measures, they will still have 
to be administered by the police and it is unfortunate that the police 
in this country have not yet come to be regarded as the friends of 

the people but rather as agents of tyranny and oppression. The ex- 

traordinary powers* it is feared with some reason* will be utilised by 
the police as additional instruments. This distrust of the police is both 
the cause and effect of its inefficiency and I hope that striot measures 
will be taken to see that these special powers are not misused in any way. 
Further, to allay discontent I hope that the fullest publicity will be 
given to such details as can be given out without any risk to any 
innooent persons. As it is* since the arrest of these alleged anarchists 
two months ago* no information about their crimes or their trial has 
been at all published and this hush-hush policy is adding to the 
wide discontent caused by these measures. 

In discussing these measures I have, while not condemning them root 
and branch, taken a severely critical attitude. But I wish that these 
measures should not remain in force a moment longer than necessary. 
It is the habit of Government in this country to keep such powers 
when once obtained. But let me warn them that people expect that 
these powers will be dispensed with as soon as possible and that any 
legislation necessary should he placed on the statute book with the oonsent 
of elected representatives of the people. I realise that the virus 
of anarchism when once introduced into a country is very difficult to 
eradicate but its action will be considerably minimised by taking powers 
to conciliate the people and their leaders. No Government* not 
even the Government of India, can be carried on satisfactorily without 
the silent support of the masses ; and while it takes these special measures 
#kich may or may not be justified, it is its bounden duty to see what 
further permanent measures should be taken to produce the requisite 
contentment of the people. Otherwise the anarchical crimes will not 
disappear but will grow into a menace muoh bigger than it is at pre- 
sent. One part of these permanent measures consists of a rapid political 
advance of whioh I have tried to speak before. It will be fatal for 
Government to delay taking effective action in this direction. 

The idea of CTVTL DISOBEDIENCE as the highest form of patriotism 
that is being implanted among a large number of semi-educated poeple 
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is perhaps the most mischievous feature of the prese nt ■r+MiT|g 
propaganda. Under the name Safcyagraha, no n - o o op er ata on or oMI 
disodedience, it is being sedulously advocated all over. The dalataaini 
effects are already being seen. At Mulsh! it lias recently lei to 

shooting and sword-cutting of innocent labourers. It ine vit^ly leads 
to outburst of violence whether on one side or the other, h 3 ms 
done so at Nagpur, Tarakeewar, Vykom, Jalto and other places. It aaqy 
perhaps provide occasionally $ suitable handle against < Government hot 
the effect 011 the people is permanent. Respect for law end order 
disappears once for all and all criminal elements in the population 
are led to think that they are becoming patriotic by imitating the so- 
called patriots in their actions. It must be remembered that this want 
of respect for law and order on the part of the masses will continue 
even if all the ideals of the Mahatmas, Maulvis or Deshabandhus are 
fully achieved. They will find when they are responsible for the 

Government of the country that these seeds that they have now 
sown to cause trouble to Government will grow into a pest which 
they will be unable to get rid of. I cannot think of a policy more 
short-sighted than this of preparing for infinite trouble for oneself in 
order to obtain a problematical momentary advantage. The extremist 
leaders may chuckle at a campaign for the refusal of taxes to the 
present Government but they must keep in mind that even a Swaraj 
Government cannot be carried on permanently on forced loans, endow- 
ments of large temples or the proceeds of highway robberies. Taxes 

will have to be levied and paid by the people under all Government. 

But once the people are taught to consider that refusal to pay taxes 
is the highest form of patriotism, the task of future Government will 
Income almost impossible. 

Another handicap of a similar nature that the extremists are 
preparing for the country in future is the habit of paying absurd 
homage to personalities. My ideal of the India of the future is a 
democratic India in which all will be equal and have equal opportunities, 
when persons will bo judged on their merits and when their views 
will only bo tested by their consonance with reason. But in extremist 
India at present wo cannot do without a dictator. We are gravely 
told that unless we agree to some ridiculous proposal which all consi- 
der impossible, wo shall lose the benefit of the leadership of some 
particular person, that therefore that proposal nuu-t be accepted. If 
this is the 011c condition that leadership can be retained, a true dni.o- 
erat ought, to consider that person unlit for leadership at all. We are 
accustomed in India tc various kinds of Sws d u; an autocratic 
kind and we do not wish to have these experiments repeated on a 
larger scale. The Swaoij that I want will be one ? i which there will 
be no supreme and immoveable head, i:. which poiiey will be deter- 
mined by fra 1 k intcif'ltaii^c oi opinion and not by a closed coterie 
deliberating behind closed doors. While we lvi.e words oi ridicule or 
invective strong enough to hurl against the present system oi irrespon- 
sible Government, we arc ourselves falling into the same habtt only to 
a far greater extent. Again while we are pretending to treat with 
contempt ih- holders of titles, v.e are inviting new titles ior ourselves. 
Tho dropping ui the appellation tf “Mahatma” when speaking of Mr. Gandhi 
le*d* almost to a riot ut public meetings, though it is but fair $0 
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acknowledge that he h&neelf has always protested against the word. I 
am, ** a pore democrat, against aQ titles, whether Governmental or 
popular, and the democratic Governments of the Dominions have already 
protested against the grant oi these titles to their sublets. This absurd 
veneration lor titles has' not disappeared among the non-co-operators 
with their boycott oi titles though it has taken a different form. 
Occasionally also the ostentatious repudiation of titles is but an inverted 
form of the same kind oi snobbery. 

The Kenya Question. 

During this year the Kenya question remains practically where it was. 
True, the projected immigration legislation has been dropped but all our other 
wrongs remain as they are. It is needless once more to discuss this question 
in cfotail. Bishop Whitehead has summed up the situation in these words 
oi warning to Englishmen in which all Indians willfully agree: “ The 
one question that needs our serious and oareful consideration is the 
principle for which Indians are contending, both in Kenya and South 
Afrioa. We must bear in mind that India to-day can no longer be 
treated as a conquered country and her people as a despised and 
inferior race; and that if India is to remain within the British Empire 
it must be upon terms consistent with dignity and self-respect. We 
must speedily make up our minds whether we wish to keep India 
within the Empire or not. If we do, we must firmly refuse to allow 
any legislation to be passed or settlements to be made in the Colonies 
or protectorates under the direct control of the British Government 
which discriminate against Indians and make them feel that they are 
treated as aliens or out-castes. And the whole foroe of publio opinion 
in England must be directed strongly against the racial pride which 
so often wounds the sensitive feelings of the people of India”. 

The question of the position of Indians in the Colonies and 
Protectorates is only one small part of the very vast problem of the 
oonfiict of the White and Coloured raoes. The White races though 
numerically in the minority are well-organised, powerful in all the weapons 
of up to date warfare, both military and industrial, and actually in 
possession of by far the largest portion of the earth’s habitable surface. 
Their population is increasing by leaps and bounds, much faster than 
that of the coloured races. The world is not big enough for these 
increasing numbers and a conflict is sure to occur sooner or later. 
The world war owed its real origin to this need for finding suita- 
ble outlets for the surplus population of Central Europe. But the 
League of Nations which is mainly dominated by the White raoes 
will probably stop such world wars in the future between Various sections of 
these races and their presure against the coloured races will grow 
greater and greater. India which form about a third part of the 
ooloured races of the world should learn to organise itself in the. same 
manner and. make itself strong by removing the various evils in 
its body politic. Above all she must cease to look backward eternally 
bragging of its past. She is likely to meet with the strongest opposi- 
tion from the white raoes. Above the narrow questions of current 
politics looms large this supreme question: Is India going to live as 
a nation for all timef If she is, she must set her house in order 
and prepare for aB eventualities in the future. 



Resolutions of the National Liberal 
Federation. 

The following Resolutions were passed at die Seventh Sessioi 
of the Federation held at Lucknow on Dec. 27 and 2d, 1924. 

[The first two are condolence resolutions which were passed si 
standing.] 

Thb Reforms Enquiry Committee. 

The National Liberal Federation regrets that the scope of Hi 
Reforms Enquiry Committee was too restricted for their deliberation 
to prove of substantial utility. But it urges the publication withou 
delay of the reports of the Committee and of the evidence, oral an 
written, received by them together with the despatches of local Gov 
ernments including minutes of members of Executive Councils am 
Ministers which may have accompanied those despatches. 

(Moved by Pt. Gokaran Nath Misra] 

Self-Government. 

Mr. CHINTAMANI, who moved the resolution on Self-Government 
in the course of a vigorous speech gave a general view of politics 
developments in the country during the past four years and point* 
out the necessity of revising the Government of India Act before til 
statutory period. He made an efiective reply to the criticisms leveHei 
against Ministers and non-officials who honestly tried to work the reforms 
and said that neither in the interests of the country nor of the Britisl 
Empire should a system of constitution which was found to be unsatU 
factory from all points during the past five years be allowed t 
continue a day longer. He emphatically and categorically denied th 
recent statement of the Viceroy that the Government of India and al 
local Governments tried to work the Reforms successfully. He affirm* 
as a fact and a truth that since the day Mr. Montagu was made t 
leave the India Office, by their persistent omissions and by their method 
there was a lamentable lack of co-operation from the services for tb 
working of the Reforms. The resolution runs. — 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India re-affirms its convictia 
of the paramount necessity of the early introduction of full responsifaf 
government in British India, alike in the provinces and in the Cent n 
government, only the foreign, political and military departments beta) 
retained for a time under the control of the British Parliament, an< 
of the full recognition of India as a Dominion in all matters of imperil 
concern and inter-imperial relations. 

(b) The Liberal Federation holds it to be essential tnat : (i) Tb 
control of the Secretary of State for India over the a dmini stration an 
revenues of British India should be curtailed by statute, so that hi 
position may approximate as nearly as may be to that of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in relation to the Dominions ; 

(2) The Council of India should be abolished ; 

(3) The Governbr-General in Council should be responsible* to tfe 
Legislative Assembly in the entire sphere of internal civil adminiatsatioi 

08 
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(6) All cMI aecvkei at present recruited on an All India basis 
should hi fetus be recruited in India, and their control should be 
transferred from the Secretary of State to the authorities in India, 
subject to ascii conditio— as may be laid down by statute ; 

(7) The franchise should be widened, and adequate representation 
should bo accorded to the depressed classes and the urban labouring 
mmlihtlon; and 

(8) Women should he given the right of vote as well — candida- 
te same terms as men ; 

(c) The Federation authorises its Council to prepare a scheme of 
the aforesaid lines and on the lines of other resolutions, and 
to confer with, regard thereto with other political organizations in the 
country whose object is fee attainment of self-government for India. 

Fxhavcial Position 09 Provincial Govbxnmxnts. 


Sir P. C. M1TTER then moved 

The National Liberal Federation has noted with grave concern the 
financial embarrassments of provincial Governments which have severely 
handicapped Ministers and Legislatures in developing beneficial services 
and contributed to the unsatisfactory working of the Reforms in the 
provinces, and calls upon the Government of India to abolish the 
system of provincial contributions and reconsider division of the sources 
of revenue between the Central and Provincial Governments, so — to 
1— ve to everyone of the latter adequate resources for the efficient 
performance of their duties and for development; the Central Govern- 
ment balancing their own budget by the strict enforcement of economy, 
generally in all departments and specially in the Army Department* 
fir Provash alluded to the extraordinary increase in military 
expenditure after the war and condemned the policy in that respect. 
Ha alluded to the starvation of the Sanitation and Educational depart- 
ments, and said tbgt no impartial tribunal could say that bureaucratic 
Government had done anything for the benefit of the masses and that no 
Province under the Reforms had enough funds at its disposal to 
dfecharge Its responsibilities to the people. 

Thb Lbs Comsxssioii Rxcommsmdations. 


(a) The liberal Federation records Its protest against the accept- 
by His Majesty's Government, in otter disregard of Indian 
of the Lee Commisdon's recommendations in behalf of increas- 
iments to the British Services in India which, in the Federa- 
’s op in ion, are excessive and beyond the capacity of the Indian 
— wdl ap compromising to the self-respect of India. 

I flto opinion bf the Federation the continuance of recruit- 
Mfhasd under the Secretary of State’s control is incom p a- 
stsady progress to the goal of responsible Government, 
fee policy authoritatively laid down by the Sovereign and 
gp- recruitment 
IWL JosW, M. L. A.] 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED 4*7 

Tn D innii o Classes. 

The Federation gpwn as it* deep sympathy with the depreeeed 
classes, abhors the unsocial sentiment that any section o I humanity la 
Untouchable, and calls upon the Hindu community to the utmost of 
their power to undo thi‘ grievous wrong done to them and take all 
possible steps to ameliosate * their condition socially* educationally and 
economically. 

Ecohomc Development and Swadeshi. 

(a) The Federation desires to impress equally upon the people 
mad the Government the urgent necessity of measures of economic 
amelioration, including the improvement of agriculture, the develop* 
ment of co-operation* the organization of capital and the encourage* 
ment of manufacturing cottage industries. 

(b) The Federation is in full sympathy with the Swadeshi move- 
ment and urges both the people and the Government to give pre- 
ference to the products of Indian industry even at a sacrifice. 

Military Policy and Expenditure. 

This Federation expresses its grave dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which the military training and equipment of Indians has been and 
Is being neglected by the Government, and while it takes note of the 
grant of the Kings Commission to & few Indians in recent years, the 
establishment of a preparatory school called * Military College* at 
Debra Dun and the scheme for the Indianisation of 8* units, it ie 
strongly of the opinion that these steps are wholly inadequate and it 
accordingly makes the following recommendations and urges the Govern- 
ment to give, effect to them: 

(1). That a scheme for the education and training of officers 
be prepared so as to bring about the Indiaaisation of the Army 
within a reasonable distance of time— the scheme of the Indianisation 
of the 8 unity bearing In the opinion of the Federation no relation 
to tiie growth and development of the constitution; 

(а) That Indian* be admitted to all branches of the Army, including 
Artillery and Ait Forte, and that they should be admitted into these 
sections of the Army not merely in subordinate positions but as officers; 

(3) That ffpper and well equipped colleges should be established, 
and a definite programme of military education Should be prepared; 

(4) That all distinctions based upon race between the Auxiliary 
and Territorial. Forces should be abolished, and that these forces should 
be property organised; 

(5) That, officers' training corps should be established in all 
universities In British .India and that compulsory military training 
should be made the rule in the case of all university students who 
gee physically fit^ 

(б) That seleotiob boards for selecting young men for all classes of 
tile people Should, fee established, and that Indians should be adequately 
tepresen ted on suih boards; 

(7) That the question of the financial liability of India to the 
British Exchequer for British troops should be referred for examination' 


(8) That the strength °* tike Indian Army should be dete n u ! n sd 
-with retorH'n to the needs of India for her internal security and 
safety, acataat teaign aggression, aad should not bs based spot 
oao^aetatteoa ef the netsis di the other parte of the Empire. 

(Moved by Principal L f H fca r of the Fergassoa CoUeg*. Focaa), 
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froiAMs » Soon Asnsca am Ksmri. 

81 c TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU th«o moved the resolution on lotto* 
abroad, The resolution rant. — 

(a) The liberal Federation strongly protests against the enactment 
of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance depriving Indians of the MunMaal 
Franchise and thereby not only creating a new civic disability bnt 
ruinously hampering them in their occupation as tinders. 

(b) lire liberal Federation urges the Government of India to ttomedfateiy 
send an officer of theirs and a non-official to South Africa to enquire 
into the Indian situation and to make a full report to them. The 
Federation urges the Governor-General to move His Majesty's Govern* 
ment to advise the Crown to disallow the Ordinance under section 65 
of the* South Africa Act of 1909. 

<c) The Federation re-affirms its strong protest against the anti* 
Indian policy of His Majesty's Government in Kenya in 2903 and notes 
with regret that the late Labour Government did nothing to undo 
Bio wrong done to Indians by its predecessor. 

(d) The Federation further urges the Government of India to 

S thta the report of the Colonies* Committee and the steps which 
ve been t a k e n to implement it. 

(e) The Federation re-affirms its resolution asking the Government 
of India to take urgent steps to secure a reversal of the anti-Indian 
policy in Natal and Kenya as well as in other ports of the Empire 
and not to hesftste to have recourse to retaliatory measures. 


la a telling speech that was heard with great attention by the 
Federation, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru exhaustively dealt with the* question o § 
Indians in the Colonies. He culled attention to the unanimous Idling that 
existed among all sections of the people of this country on the intol- 
erable position that was accorded to his countrymen in the Colonies. 
He reviewed the work of the last Imperial Conference of which he 
was a member, and in this connection pointed out the attitode observ- 
ed by General Smuts representing the South African Government. Hed 
they been a self-governing country such treatment aa was being meted out 
to their countrymen in the colonies would not have been allowed. It 
waa humiliation for the people of this country and to the Government 
of India that the Government of India was unable to protect its 
nationals in other parts of the Empire. He pointed out that section 
65 of the South Africa Act provides that the King might disallow 
within one year any Act assented to by the Governor-General and 
he asked that His Majesty might be advised to disallow the Natal 
Ordinance. It might be said that His Majesty's Government could hot 
interfere with the . internal administration of self-governing Dominions. 
His reply was when there was a conflict between one part of the Empire 
with* another part and when people of one part was unfairly treated 
by another, that was a proper occasion to exercise the power vested In 
His Majesty. 

After further arguments on the constitutional aspects of the ques- 
tion, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru dealt with the Imperial War Conference 
resolution of 2916 laying down the principle of reciprocity be tw een 
various parts of the British Commonwealth, including India. Sir Tej 
Bahadur la conclusion characterised the treatment accorded by Natal 
to Indiana as . unworthy of the citizens of the British Empire. He 
realised the diffiqSt position of the Government of India in that matter, 
bnt the Government*! India owed it to themselves sad tile people of 
this country to make it dear to His Majesty's Government that the 
treatment accorded to Indians in Natal was Intolerable and the paople 
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of India would nevtr reconcile to the position accorded to their 
countrymen. He ventured to hope that adequate and proper repre- 
sentation on the part o! the Government of india might not be without 
avail. 11 a satisfactory solution was not arrived at, then he urged 
that retaliatory steps should be taken. Sir Tej Bahadur then alluded 
to the work of the Colours .Committee and asked for publication of 
its reports. In the end he appealed to the members of the Legislative 
Assembly to raise a debate on the whole question at an early date. 

Tbs Bbngal Ordinance and thb Deportations 

Bandit H1RDAYANATH KUNZRU theu moved the tesdution on the 
Bengal Ordinance and made a vigorous speech condemning the action of the 
Government in promulgating the Ordinance immediately after the prorogation 
of the Legislative Assembly, without consulting representatives of the people* 
He said that the extent of danger of the anarchical movement was not 
so great as to necessitate this arming of the executive with extra- 
ordinary powers, and he mentioned the objectionable aspects of the 
Ordinance which were directed against the freedom of individuals. The 
provisions of the Ordinance ran generally on the lines of the Rowlatt 
Act, but with regard to the provision for penalising suspects the Ordi- 
nance went against the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee on 
whose conclusions the Government placed great reliance. 

Mr. Knnzro mentioned that the powers with which the Government 
was armed were dangerously wide and instanced several cases of abuse 
of such special powers in the past. The defence of India Act, which the 
Bengal Government says was most effective in dealing with the revolu- 
tionary crime in previous years, was itself abused and harrowing tales 
of misery caused on innocent people by its use w&9 unfolded in the 
old Imperial Legislative Council by Sir Surendranath Banerjee and Mr. 
Bhupendranath Basu. Mr. Kunzru thought that the Government con- 
sidered special legislation a short cut to administrative expediency and 
therefore they conld not look with equanimity the promulgation of the 
Ordinance which the Government wanted to introduce. Mr. Kunzru 
detailed instances of abuse of Regulation 111 of 18 18, such as the 
arrests of men like Lala La j pat Rai, Messrs. Aswini Kumar D&ttaand 
Krishna Kumar Mitra and others and was surprised that His Ex- 
cellency Lord Reading, who, it was hoped, would repeal the regulation, 
had allowed its more frequent use. 

Dealing • with Lord Lytton*s statement that the impetus to the spirit 
of terrorism was given by the Serajgunj resolution, he condemned 
vigorously the statement. He said he was no defender of that resolution 
which Mahatma Gandhi had also condemed. He asked: "Was Mr. Das 
a well-wisher of stable society or a promoter of anarchical movement 
sown by the inconsiderate or tyrannical Government ? Was Mr. Das 
responsible lor those who committed the massacre at Amritsar or those 
who commended the action of Dyer and presented a sword to him?" 
In conclusion Mr. Kunzru said repressive measures such as the Bengal 
Ordinance would not serve to put down any spirit of violence. Mr. 
Jiteadiaaath Basu, m.l.c., of Bengal seconded the resolution which was 
carried In the following terms.— 

The Federation is firmly of opinion that anarchical crime is 
entirely opposed to the progress of the country, and the Federation 
would support any reasonable measures for its supression. But it is 
not satisfied that the recent measures taken in Bengal were called for 
and strongly protests against the promulgation of the Ordinance 1 of 
X934. The Federation is further of opinion that all ordinary means 
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for proceeding in the matter should have been exhausted before having 
recourse to any special measures. 

The Federation is further strongly of opinion that the Regulation 
III of s8i8 should not have been resorted to, as in the opinion of 
the Federation it is an abuse of that Regulation to Apply it to the 
present case. 

The Federation is further of opinion that measures like the 
Ordinance or the proposed Bill of such wide extent and giving such 
arbitrary powers to the executive, especially that of detention of persons 
without a trial for an indefinite period, is not justified. In the opinion 
of the Federation any special measures which may be passed to cope 
with the anarchical movement should provide for the speedy trial of 
persons against whom action is taken under it by a Bench consisting 
of three permanent judges of the High Court. 

In the opinion of this Federation the only effective permanent remedy 
for the recrudescence of anarchical activities is the removal of the 
causes of discontent which encourage and foster such crimes. 

The following resolutions were then put from the Chair and carried. — 

Education, 

(i) This Federation is firmly of opinion that for political, social, 
material and moral advancement of India a sound system of universal 
education is absolutely essential and calls upon all Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Government of India to do all they can to advance it 
in all possible ways, in particular by — 

(i) Making elementary education compulsory for all boys and girls ; 

(ii) Creating a sound system of secondary schools in which special 
attention will be devoted to the building of character and the incul- 
cation of discipline, by a proper selection of teachers who should be 
well paid, and by providing ample facilities for games, physical and 
moral instruction and manual training, and for promoting proper under- 
standing between students of various communities ; 

(iii) Starting and encouraging schools of a modern type In which 
boys from secondary schools can be given vocational training which 
will enable the students to learn some bread-winning occupation ; 

(iv) Encouraging the promotion of the highest standards of learn- 
ing and research in the universities; 

(?) Founding Institutions of the highest grade in all specialized 
subjects so as to make it unnecessary for Indian students to go 
abroad; 

(vi) Paying special attention to the education in all grades of 
backward classes, and depressed classes ; 

(vii) Making special efforts to advance the education of girls and 
wfpken; 

(a) That funds should be amply provided by all Provincial Govern- 
ments for a well-thought-out programme of education and by the 
Government of India for educational institutions of the highest grade 
of an all-India character. 

Judicial aud Exbcutivb Services add Functions. 

The Federation strongly urges the immediate and complete aepeia- 
tion of judicial and executive services and function*. 

Tax Kobat Riots. 

The Federation is of opinion that the report of the Government 
inquiry on the Kohat tragedy is incomplete, one-sided and altogether 
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unsatisfactory. The Federation is strongly of opinion that the local 
authorities responsible for law and order failed utterly in the discharge 
of their duly and their failure should be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment. The Federation further urges that every possible step should 
be taken to resettle the Hindus of Kohat in their homes and to 
make reparation for the losses they have sustained. 

Mrdical *10 in Rural Arras. 

The Liberal Federation deplores the insanitary condition of the 
rural areas and the inadequacy of medical aid for its people and 
therefore It urges the Government to lose no more time in providing 
for legitimate and due needs of the people. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations. 

The Federation deplores the outbreaks 01 lawlessness in severrl 
parts of the country due to the tension of feeling between the two 
great communities of India and emphasises the need of all possible 
measures to create a feeling of mutual trust and regard. It com- 
mends the resolutions of the Unity Conference held at Bombay in 
September to provincial and district Liberal leagues and associations 
as being eminently practical and fair-minded and urges them to secure 
tbe largest measure of support for them by means of propaganda. 



All-India Muslim League 

B0MBAY—30TH DECEMBER 192 4 

The Sixteenth Session of the All-India Muslim League was held 
aft Bombay on die 30th December 1924 with the Hon. Mr. Ram AS, 
member, Council of State, as President, and Mr. Deoji Kanji, Sheriff 
of Bombay, as die Chairman of the Reception Committee. The 
meeting was attended by a number of delegates from all over India 
and also by Dr. Besant, Messrs Nehru, Patel and other party leaders. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. RAZA ALI referred at 
die outset to die party changes in England and said that while we cannot 
be inditfdfent to the rise and fall of politieal parties in England, 
experience has shown that the presence of a mediocre politician at 
the India Office has proved infinitely more injurious to our interests 
than a strong anti-Indian tory. The President welcomed Lord 
Birkenhead as Secretary of State and remarked: "To indulge in 
politieal prophesies is futile, but I venture to say, if instead of trying 
to wrest from him by threats of oivil disobedience we settle down to 
constructive work, the future may not be barren of results as it looks to-day. 1 * 
Surveying the events of the past 18 months Mr. Rasa Ali said : — 
" The collapse of the Non-co-operation movement has been followed 
by consequences whioh its promoters did not and oould not foresee. 
Not only have communal disturbances brought to the surface the inner 
working of the minds of considerable sections of the population, but 
the leaders of publio opinion divided into a number of parties have 
been unable to secure unanimity for a common programme to be put 
before the country. According to some, India can only attain her 
political emancipation through the spinning wheel. Others believe that 
ft will come by stopping the working of the maohinery set up by the 
Government of India Act. Then others take the view that the best 
method is to work or stop the maohinery as it may suit us. Again, 
others are convinced that true wisdom lies in working it, suoh as it 
Is, to the beat of our ability. In addition to these, there are minor 
political groups too numerous to mention. All this reminds me of what 
a writer said about the Spanish character some yean ago. He said 
that if seven Spaniards were to form a political association, it would 
aoon split into three with one independent. It is to be reoognised 
that we are passing through a period of transition and some of our 
difficulties are inherent in the situation. No sane man can otjeet to 
the existence of political parties with a definite, workable programme 
In these go-ahead times* But if they are to work in oo-operation 

with one another, they must have something oommon in their programme. 
And I ask: is there nothing on whioh all parties are agreed f Is 
there any party worth the name that has Bot set before itself the 
«oel of 8mn£ or self-government 1 Hardly ever daring the last one 
handled years was there a matter on which pablic opinion' declared 
itself hall so strongly or unanimously as it has on this question. To 
os it ia the question of questions rad the problem of problems. The 
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differences— important though they at touts may be— -between moo and 
raise, orood and creed, olass and doss, am at 0000 overshadowed by that 
overpowering manifestation of India's will. And yet the irony of fate is that 
so far we 1mm been unable to separate the essential from the aomdeotal, the 
changing from the immutable. The display of energy on our part is pro- 
digious. Compared with its voltime however, the effect must oontinoe to be 
disappointingly small so long fjjk we do not make up our mind to 
distinguish matters of principle from matters of prooedure. For, exoept 
methods to be pursued, prooedure to be followed, there is no vital 
difference between the No-Changer and the Liberal, the obotruetionte 
Swarajist and the Independent. After all Non-Co-operation in its broadtat 
and most orthodox form, obstruction with its varying moods, and 
constitutional agitation with its somswhat cheerless prospects, ere only 
a means to the end end not the end in themselves* Our end is the 
attainment of Swaraj. Prudence and experianse point to tire absolute 
necessity of tho various political parties drawing up, by common 
agreement, a national programme which can be worked by all. It 
need not be a very elaborate scheme. The fewer the points on which 
co ns orte d action is to be taken the gr e at e r will he the faeitHy in 
working it out. But two eonditiona oogbt not to be transgressed. In 
the first- piece* the p rogramme should not ignore stern realities. 
Secondly, the methods to be employed should be practical Tins would 
leave every party free to art ae it likes with regard to the 
measures not included in the national programme. Objections some 
of them of a weighty character — can be urged against this proposal. 
It may be said that in the absence of a fusion of parties, their meeting 
together for a particular purpose will deprive them of that enthusiasm, 
vigour* complete understanding sad mutual confidence which are the 
life-blood of a political organisation. I most regretfully oonfess that 
in the absence of any wfikngness in the existing parties to modify 
their pOhtieal creeds* I have no better solution to offer. 

The Bengal Ordinance 

The President, criticising the recent Ordinance, declared: "The 
Ordinance seta up special tribunals, introduces a different set oi prooedure 
and curtails and, in tome cases, takes away the right of His Majesty'* 
subjects to the protection oi the highest court of law in the land — tike 
High Court. AH these are encroachments on some of the most cherished 
and elementary rights of the subjeot. The greatest objection to the 
promulgation of extraordinary measures is that they afford an irresistible 
temptation to the executive to resort to summary methods and . avoid 
going to the regular courts of law. Furthermore, the fact that in the 
numerous searches made so suddenly and almost simultaneously in various 
districts in Bengal, no arms and ammunition are reported to have been 
discovered lends weight to the objection of the oritios. On the other 
hand, speaking for myself, I can say that it is extremely difficult to 
brush aside as unreliable all the evidence on which Lord Lytton felt 
himself justified in asking for the promulgation of, and tard Re a din g 
on carefully examining it, agreed to framing, the Ordinance. It is 
possible, though by no means probable* that Lord Lytton, who aa the 
Undersecretary of State for India was known to be in sympathy with 
Indian aspirations, the ex-Lord Chief Justice of England who was < 
59 
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prominent member of the Liberal party* and the labour Secretary of 
State were all seised with panio. The fact* however* remains that the 
Government, while pointing to the record of orimes* declare that they 
were unable to eope with the situation with the help of the ordinary 
law. It is unfortunate that from the nature of the oaae it fa not 
possible for the Government to thsclose the evidence and satisfy the 
public mind about the activities of each individual. While, therefore* 
I am unable to say thfit there was no justification for Laid Reading 
to exercise his extraordinary powers* I am convinced that the Ordinance 
goes too far. It gives that Local Government excessive powers and 
does not sufficiently safeguard die rights of the tndmdnal affected. 
This Is no place for entering upon an exhaustive discussion; hut the 
qualifications of the Commissioners and the Judges, the authority by 
which they are tor he appointed, the committing to custody * in jail of 
a suspect against whom preventive action may be. taken and the option 
to the Local Government to accept or reject the report made by the 
Judges on a careful scrutiny of a suspect's case, are among others 

some of its obviously objectionable features . 19 

Adverting to the personnel of the Indian Civil Service, the President 
said it was significant that no Muasalman had yet been appointed to the 
I. C. S. as a result of the supplementary examination in India and the 
number of successful Muslim candidates in England waa so small as to 
he almost negligible and he thought it was high time to take steps 
to do justice to Mussalmans. 

Referring to other subjects Mr. Rasa Ali said there are so many 
ether matters which require a careful consideration. The alarming 

growth of military expenditure is closely bound up with the question 
of defence. Public opinion is fully alive to the importance of keeping 

our forces in a state of high efficiency. He is no lover of his country 

who will risk foreign aggression by unduly cutting down expenditure or 
reducing their number; but it would be equally wrong not to cut our 
ooat according to our cloth. As the military budget is not put to the 
vote of the Assembly, it is all the more necessary to keep a watchful 
eye upon it. 


In the past our industrial development had been sorely neglected. 
A change, a very welcome change indeed, has been of late discernible 
in the policy of the Governmeut. The country also welcomes the attitude 
adopted by the Swarajist Party in the Legislative Assembly and their 
co-operation with the Government in passing the Steel Industry Protec- 
tion Bill in June last Vastly more, however, remains to be done. 
The coal industry has fallen on evil days and is unable to meet foreign 
Competition in our own market The paper industry has a sad tale to 
tell. The needs of Indian Merchant shipping are crying. Our currents 
and exchange problems are awaiting solution. There is work, ample work 
for all who Save an indination to do it Let us not forget Swaraj will 
not come to us in a day. It cannot be that we will wake up one fine 
storming to find it knocking at our doors. If India is to attain Swanj 
in the ater future* her vast population* regardless of creed and caste 
must set to work at onoe. Time and tide wait for nobody. Is it 
reasonable to expect there will be a change in the laws of nature for 
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Referring to the oomplaints of the Leagues temporary inactivity, 
tAe Preaident remarked that to avoid future friction he would suggest 
a division of labour*. He believed that if the Khilafat Committee looked 
after Mamie religious interests and the League confined itself to internal 
questions, both bodies will find ample scope for the display of their 
energies. rr 

On the subject of communal disturbances the President appealed to 
them to address themselves to remove the tension, and said : “ Fellow- 
members, let me tell you that, serious as the situation is, it would be 
oowardice on our part to wring our heads in despair. Are we going 
to permit ourselves to be deflected from our course f If we do, we 
will be false not only to ourselves but to countless generations ~yet 
unborn. And what verdict will history pass on those who are never 
tired of preaching that Hindu- Modem unity is an impossibility f I 
shudder to think of # that verdict. Pray do not consider that I am 
minimising the enormous obstacles and the prodigious impediments 
with which our path is beset. But will then descendants of the 
great Arabs, in whose path neither sea nor mountain was a barrier, 
and the followers of a religion which came into the world to cement 
distant countries with bonds of universal brotherhood, get terrified by 
the ghost of Hindu- Moslem strife ! No, and a most emphatic no ! The 
days of the ill-fated Hijrat are over, let me hope never to return. India 
is as much our Motherland as that of the descendants of the illustrious 
Brahmans of the Sacred Vedic age. If the flames of internal dissen- 
sions are not to envelope and consume both communities, they must find- 
means to live in peace. I know that feelings are running Ugh on both 
sides. Let us at once address ourselves to removing the tension. ^ And 
in this connection I cannot help saying a word about the mentelity ql 
a certain type of the educated man. Follow-members, it is so easy to 
put the blame on the ignorant masses. But can we honestly say that 
he is wholly free from guilt ? The calculating politician does not, as a 
rule, strike the match. Perhaps he is hundreds of miles away when 
the explosion actually takes place. But are you quite sure that he does 
not help in the process of making the material more inflammable f 
He is the leader of the hapless masses in the sense that be knows 
when it suits bis purpose, how to put them on the wrong path.' 

The Shuddhi and Sangathan Movements 

“No sane man can question the right of the followers of* any 
creed to extend its sphere by all legitimate and proper means. But it 
is open to serious question whether the Shuddhi movement was not 
launched at a highly inopportune time and whether the methods employed 
were not of a questionable character. Had it not been for the existing 
co mmunal tension, I would oertainly have considered it necessary to ssy 
more about it. As it is I would draw the earnest a tte nt io n of its. 
authors to re-examine their position in the light of the recent ooqurtenoes* 
and would appeal to them not to hesitate in abando ning or relaxin g 
their efforts if they find that their past activities have operated to 
aggravate communal dissensions. The Sanga t h a n movement mffers from 
had fellowship. Had it not been a twin sister of the Shuddhi propa- 
gandha, there was much in it which would have appealed to petriotie 
Indians. Perhaps it is not yet too late to r esent it from the. Jawe of 
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ft) Bhoddhi movraunt U On batter mini of the ooontey wite to 
disate tea anergiM of tea mambara of tea Saagattan into anything like 
aaafol dmnnda, I agree with Pandit Moti Lai Nehm teat ita mentber- 
ahip should not be confined to one community but teat bote Hindus and 
Mn oea hn s na should be its members. In my judgment, however, it would 
la more advisable to drop it till oommunal relations are placed on 
a more solid and harmonious footing. The justification for the continuance 
of tea "Tanmn” would automatically vanish with tin disappearance of tea 
SttgrtfalDe 

Congress-League Compact 

On the subject o f the Congress League Compact of 1916 and the 
pro p ose d revision of it, the President declared : 

“One hears so muoh and so often about the Congress-League 
compact of 1916 that you would perhaps like to* know die views of 
one who, as one of the representatives of the All-India Modem League, 
was closely associated with it from beginning to end. Fellow-members, 
let me assure you that your representatives, including myself, have 
no reason to be ashamed of their performance. Only those who 
have been in the thiok of the battle fully realise the differenoe 
between the India of 1916 and the India of 1924. However dissatisfied 
our community to-day may be with some of its provisions, it must be 
acknowledged that in 1916 it enacted a new era in the history of the Indian 
constitutional advance. And if we desire it to be revised, we should 
remember that it always takes two to settle a dispute. The great 
objection urged against the oompact is that it offends against all prineiples 
of justice and fairplay in that it does not secure to the majority 
community in the Punjab and Bengal its due. I am prepared to 
confess that, though a party to it, I must admit the foroe of your 
argument If the other party had faithfully abided by its terms I 
would have found myself in an unenviable position; and strong and 
just, though the oomplaint of the Punjab and Bengal is, I would have 
had considerable hesitation in pleading for a reconsideration of ita 
terms hut it seems that our Hindu fellow-countrymen ere no more 
enamoured of it than many of the Musalmans. 

The question of a revision oannot be delayed long. With the 
experience of 1916 to guide us, it must be borne in mind that onoe 
you open a settled question you are overwhelmed with requests, 
demands and ultimatums on all sides. Be that ae it may, I think the 
dbeire of a majority to oome into its own is worthy of serious 
donskbration. If the Musalmans in the Punjab, and possibly in Bengal, 
get what they want, wOl it be neoeasary to revise the proportions laid 
down for the Moslem minority in other previnoes t I will be the last 
man to put forward any proposals in the spirit of— heads I win teak 
you lose. A compromise is hardly worth the name if one party has 
e v er yt hin g to gain and another parte everything to loee thereby* A 
dispassionate consideration will, however, show that by righting the 
wrong done to Ae Punjab, and perhaps Bengal Mmahnani in 1916 
end adhering ^ te the pact in other respects, the Hindu Majority in 
Otter prov in ose will not be pngudkielly affected. Indeed, it will have 
po effect whatever on sett majority. CooeMering the matter from an 
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All-India view-point, it ii up to the Mussulmans to compensate the 
Hindus for the loss of a lew seats that will be transferred from the 
latter to the former in the Punjab and may be in Bengal. That loss 
can be made good by making adequate provision for Hindu representation 
in such provinces as Baluchistan Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province. It is to be hopedp?at a Legislative Council will soon be 
established in the North-West ^Frontier Province. And may I here 
appeal to the Government to lose no time in granting to this Province 
the reforms recommended by the North-West Frontier Enquiry Com- 
mittee t There is, however, another direction in which the Mussal* 
mans may be able to meet the wishes of their Hindu oompatriots. 
The well-known proviso in the pact of 19 1 6 says ‘No bill, nor 
' any clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non-official mem- 
ber affecting one or the other community, which question hi to be 
determined by the members of that community in the Legislative 
Council concerned, shall be proceeded with if three-fourths of the 
members of that community in the particular Council, Imperial or Pro- 
vincial, oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution." Very 
great value is naturally attaohed to this safeguard by the Moslem com- 
munity I have no right to assume that my community can be induced 
to acoept a modification of this most valuable right. In these demo- 
cratic days, constitutional safeguards afford the greatest protection to 
minorities. So great is the need of such safeguards that the Allied 
and Associated Powers at the Paris Peace Conference came to the 
conclusion that it was absolutely necessary to proteot the minorities in 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Serb-Croat-Solvene State, and Rumania by in- 
serting a . provision in the Treaty made with those countries. 

“ It is not perhaps necessary the quote from the terms of the Treaty 
to show in what manner special protection was afforded to the minor- 
ities. The simple point is that the foundation of democracy is and 
should be mutual security. Viewed in this light it is hardly possible 
to realize at this somewhat early stage what important part the proviso 
m going to play in our future constitution. But so far as my personal 
views are concerned, I am prepared to consider a revision of its term* 
if a satisfactory settlement is come to on Moslem representation in the 
Provincial Councils. I take it that whatever decision is arrived at by 
mutual consent will be equally applicable to all local bodies.” 

Conclusion. 

Couoluding Mr. Raea Ali said “ Fellow-members, our path is long 
end devious and we shall have to tread weary steps before we get to 
the goal. For sometime the stars have been fighting against us in their 
oourses, but there is no oause for alarm, much. less for despair. Remember 
the clouds are darkest before dawn. Already there is a streak .of light 
above the horizon if one will only care to see. Whatever might be the 
obstacles in our way, a common bond unites all of us who have started 
on the march towards the goal and that bond is the servioe of the Mother 
mild. Ennobling and inspiring sentiment has fired the imagination of us all 
Worship of the nptherlaiid has brought to her alter the philosophical Brahman, 
the brilliant Bengali, the vigorous M&hr&tta, the sturdy Sikh, the refined Indian 
Christian, the cultured Zoroastrian and the austere and unidolatorous 
Muasalman, yea, even to the Mussulman this new worship is no idolatory” 

■*« 
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Resolutions Passed 

The League reassembled next day to pass resolutions. The first 
two expressed condolence at the loss by death of prominent Indians. 

Reforms in Frontier Province. 

* Shahibzada AFTAB AHMED KHAN then moved:— 

•• That the All-India Muslim League strongly urges upon the Govern- 
ment the immediate and paramount necessity of introducing the reforms 
In the North-Western Frontier Provinces of India/* 

The mover in a short Urdu speech said that if they organised 
the North-Western Frontier properly they would lay broad and deep 
the foundations of a real Indian defence. 

Mr. MAHOMED. ALI, who was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers, in supporting the motion warmly acknowledged what Sahibsada 
did to India and to his community to work for their uplift in unison 
with men of the speaker's own way of thinking 3 (applause) and assured 
them that he and his friends would be glad to work with him in the cause 
of Indian freedom and Muslim uplift. If he had his own way, said 
Mahomed Ali. he would not support the resolution but move an amend- 
ment that those parts of the Frontier Provinces which did not by right 
belong to India but were really part of the territories of the people across 
the Indian border which lay on the other side of India should be 
given back to those people (applause). He pointed out that the 
condition of slavery in which the non-regulation Provinces in North- 
Western Frontier existed at present was due entirely to the fact 
that India was a slave nation and in order to keep India perma- 
nently in slavery, all countries lying on either side of the route 
to India had to be enslaved. This was true of the sea-route through 
the Suez Canal with Egypt and Sudan on one side and Palestine. 
Hedjaz and places in the Yomen like Aden on the other, which had 
already been enslaved or were being enslaved. All countries lying on 
either side of the land route from Europe to India suffered a similar 
fate. If a line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi on the map 
of the world it would be found that at least right up to Saharanpur 
there was a corridor of purely Muslim people or Muslims were in a 
dear majority. This gave them the clue for understanding the backward 
condition in which the Frontier and the Punjab were purposely kept 
by those in power. 

Even when education wai imparted to the frontier people, con- 
tinued Mr. Mahomed Ali, it was education to create in them the slave 
mentality which, he said, was a destructive feature of Indian Education. 
Aristotle, said the speaker, was a Greek, but few knew that the 
philosophy. Fine Arts and Literature of Greece were built on the 
fouc imtions of the slavery of others which gave to the Athenians the 
ledhre they needed for the development of their literature, philosophy 
and arts. The speaker then quoted Aristotle who defined wisdom as of 
two kinds: namely, the higher wisdom of the free Greeks to which 
there were no limits, and the lower wisdom of the slaves who had been 
given just enough intelligence to understand and obey the. orders of 
free Greeks. Proceeding Mr. Mahomed Ali said that even the education 
Imparted to the Frontier men was calculated to give them not the 
Initiative ot the British but to produce just enough intelligence in them 
to believe that the British alone were fit for ruling, and to further 
beBeve that thrir orders should be obeyed I (Laughter and applause.) 
'* It is our own support of the British in subduing other Asiatic people 
like those oi Baluchistan and the North-Western Frtpnier and of Nepm” 
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declared Mr. Mahomed All, " that is now responsible lor Baluchi and 
Gurkha soldiers shooting down Indians at JaiiiaawaSa Bagh/’ ** It was 
their Karma”, he added. Continuing, the speaker said that if the frontier 
men or those across the border were not as peaceful as Indians would wish, it 
was because they had created insecurity in their minds about their freedom. 
For his very existence the frontier man and the borderman must be a 
soldier at present. He could pat devote himself whole-heartedly to the 
arts of peace and to industry. The British policy of penetrating into 
the country of those non-Indians had contributed to ever increasing 
military expenditure and to consequent starvation of India and her 
education and industries, yet it gave no peace to Indians on the Frontier, 
and Kohat too was a symptom of the same disease. A far better 
policy in the speaker's opinion would be to reduce the Indian 
Military Budget and to send Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Das, Mr. Motilal Nehru 
and other leading Hindus together with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Syed Raza 
Ali and other Muslim leaders to exchange assurances with the people 
across the border in Afghanistan and in the Frontier Provinces as well 
(Prolonged Cheers.) Once these people were convinced that India had 
no designs on their independence and once India conceded the right of 
self-determination to the people of the Frontier Provinces, they wonld 
see the end of over half the internecine quarrels in the Frontier 
Provinces. If we cannot let the men across the Indus to have choice 
of Indian or Afghan citizenship, concluded Mr. Mahomed Ali, and if 
we must keep them, like ourselves, the slaves of Britain, the least we 
can do is to ask our common masters, the British, to concede them the 
same rights at least as to the slaves In the major Provinces of India. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers and cries of Alla-ho-Akbarl) 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

The Wakf Act 

The League then resolved that snch Provinidal Government as had 
not yet enforced the Mtrsalman Waqf Act mould do so without further 
delay. 

Indians in Africa. 

Mr. HusBainbhoy LALJI moved a resolution on the position of Indians 
in South Africa and Kenya and urging the Government of India to 
take necessary steps to right the grievons wrongs. 

Mrs. NAIDU then said that it was paradoxical that millions of slaves 
were crying for a few thousands of their Countrymen in exile. She 
agreed with Mr. Gandhi that the only solution for Indian grievances at 
home and abroad lay in the attainment of Swarajya. General Smuts 
asked why Indians ask for rights which were denied to them in their 
own couptry. She did not support the resolution because she did not 
believe in appealing to the Government. Her appeal would be to her 
own people. The mandate that she had brought from the Indians 
abroad was that they in India should compose their differences. 

Mr. GANDHI who was present wa* pressed to speak on the resolution 
and he spoke a* few words in Hindi. For the redress of their grievances, said 
he, they must depend upon themselves. Lord Hardinge had openly extended 
his sympathy in the cause of South African Indians but without aoy avail. 
The speaker regretted that Indians in Kenya had suspended their struggle 
and were prepared to go to Councils* To his mind the situation there 
demanded greater resistance. The only way to deal with the grievance* 
abroad as at home was the attainment of Hindu-Modern Unity and 
Khaddar. 
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Egyptiae sfttaatioflu 

Mr* Steefl HMJl ol Moradadad that aov«d s “that the All-India 
Muslim lipf cnnflgmns and deplores the amass instion of Sir Lee Stack 
but it Is (Of o p ini on that the reprieals exacted by the British 

Govenuaeat are unwarranted inasmuch as important terms of the ulti- 
matum and action taken 'thereafter are unconnected with the crime, and 
the League strongly feels itbat the action of the British Government is 
aimed at crushing the independence of Egypt and therefore strongly 
condemns it* 1 

Dr. S&iiaddin KlTCHLEW. seconding, said that if he had his way he 
would not agree to condemning the murder of Sir Lee Stack because 
they., had not before them any evidence as to why and how the murder 
was Committed ; but commit ted as they were no doubt to non-violence, 
he had no objection in coodeming violence for it9 own sake. He drew 
an analogy betwrcn the state of affairs in Egypt and that in Bengal 
and pointed out that it was not really a question oi Christianity vs. Islam 
as some tried to make out. To his mind the plain issue wa9 European 
imperialism trying to dominate over the nations of the East. The 
solution in his opinion lay in Indian Swaraj, but Swaraj, he said, was 
nnattainable as long as there was no Hindu-Muslim unity. Without 
Swaraj for India the Eastern nations were bound to Buffer. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, supporting the resolution, said that in the 
Subjects Committee he had pointed out his objection to the word 
“deplores" because they did not know under what circumstances the 
murder was committed. The Government were keeping their f old on 
Egypt and Arabia because it was necessary, as he bad pointed out 
earlier, to keep India under subjection. The resolution was passed. 

Bengal Ordinance 

Mr. M. C. CHAGALA then moved a resolution on the Bengal Ordinance 
identical with the one passed recently at the All-Parties Conference at 
Bombay. The mover ccndcmned the Ordinance on the ground that it 
deprived the subject of bis elementary right of public and open trial. 
Indiscriminate arrests of innocent and unoffending men did not add 
to the credit of ihe Government. 

Mr. Aglia Mahomed Safdar of Sialkot seconded. Mr. Abdul Hakim 
Khan of Madras, in supporting the resolution, sad that the Ordinance 
was a challenge to the manhood of India. How were they going 
to reply to the challenge ? They must unite and unity would be a 
fitting blow to the Government. Moulvi Mazharuddin further supported 
the resolution which was carried ‘unanimously. 

Muslim Unity. 

Mr. SHAUKAT ALI then moved that the Secretary of the All-India 
Muslim League in consultation with several Muslim organisations in the 
country should bring abcut at an early date at Delhi or elsewhere a 
round table conference with a view to co-operate together and to present 
a united front. The mover assured the audience of tl<e Khilafat 
Committee's co-operation and asked other bodies to come forward. 

The resolution was carried. 

Muslim Rbfrbsbmtatioii. 

Mr. M. A. JJJNNAH then moved bis resolution appointing a 
Committee to formulate tbe Muslim demand regarding representation of 
the Muslim comtetftrity in tbe legislatures of the country and in other 
elective bodies and their due and proper share in public service* with 
power to them to confer with other political organisations and report 
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to tha Muallin Leons* The Committee oam&kt of to antes hdntta 
Sir Mahomed Shaft, M. Fazli Hussain, Manlana Mahomed All and others. 

In moving the reeolation Mr. Jinnah repudiated the charge that 
he eras standing on the platform of the League as a commonaliate 
He assured them that he was as ever a nationalist Personally 
he had no hesitation in sayi% he was against communal representation. 
He wanted the best and ths^fittest men to represent them h Hhe 
legislatures oi the land. (Hear'lieer and Applause). But anffarbontsly 
his Muslim compatriots were not prepared to go as lar as he. Ha 
could not be blind to the situation. The fact was that there was m large 
number of Muslims who wanted representation separately in the legialaturei 
and in the country's services. This feeling led to communal differences. 
They were talking of communal unity, but where was unity ? It had 
to be achieved by arriving at some suitable settlement. He knew, he 
mid amidst deafening cheers, that his fellow-religionists were ready and 
prepared to fight for Swaraj, but wanted some safeguards. Whatever 
his view, and they knew that as a practical politician he had to toko 
stock o! the situation, the real block to unity was not ihe communi- 
ties themselves, but a few mischief-makers on both sides. Mr. Jinnah 
analysed the implications underlying the subtle propaganda of these 
mischief-makers and ridiculed them to the great delight of the audiende. 

Mr. Mahomed All thought that more names of one party were put 
on the Committee, but he had no objection provided the decisions were 
not taken by vote. Mr. Jinnah said it could not be helped. In that 
case Mr. Mahomed Ali would also like to have a majority. It was 
resolved finally that the Committee be given power to add to its number* 
The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Kohat Tragedy. 

Maulana ZAFAR ALI KHAN then moved the following resolution : — 

••The All-India Muslim League deplores very deeply the Kohat tragedy 
and the great loss of life and property there; but it feels to be its 
duty to place on record that the sufferings of the Kohat Hindus are 
not unprovoked, but that on the contrary the facts brought to light 
make it clear ihat gross provocation was offered to the religious senti- 
ments oi the Mussulmans, and Hindus were the first to resort to vio- 
lence and, further, that though their sufferings were very great and 
they are deserving the sympathy of all Mussalmans, it was not only 
they alone that suffered. 

"The Mui'lim League is not at present in a position to form judg- 
ment as regards details of the allegations published by the Government 
or by the members oi the two communities concerned and asks the 
ountry also to suspend its judgment until a Committee on which 
Mussalmans as well as Hindus are adequately represented, has enquired 
into the whole affair and has reported its findings. 

"Ihe League earnestly recommends to the Mussulmans of Kohat to 
invite the Hindu residents of Kohat to return to Kohat and to settle 
.their differences witu Mussalmans of the place honourably and amicably, 
and the League trusts that, while the Hindus in future will avoid provok- 
ing Mussalmans, the latter will refrain from rcsortiug to v.olence and 
would refer ail disputes to the arbitration of trusted leaders of the 
two communities. 

4< ?he League condemns the failure of the authorities to take proper 
steps to prevent the Kohat tragedy and to protect the lives and pro- 
perty of Hindu, and Muslim citizens oi Kohat/* 

This resolution was originally intended to be moved as an amend- 
ment by Mr. Mahomed Ali to the resolution Mr. Zafar Ali intended moving 
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ft* otitot loan. The originally intended resolution mi worded to 
lottone:— » 

*TMt tbe League deplores the Kohat tragedy and sympathises with 
the —faiea, both Hindus and Mnaaa1mana» and while placing on 
r ecor d its firm conviction diet Hindus started the riota in the fleet 
Instance, appeals to both the communities to fo rget the past and to 
resu me their old peaceful relations. The League hopes that the Mussal- 
mans of Kohat, being the predominant element in die population of 
the town, will receive their Hindu neighbours with open arms." 

This resolution was however dropped by Mr. Zafai All Khan in 
favour of the proposed amendment which he moved as the principal 
asodon in order to avoid contr o versy. 

Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed, however, moved the dropped resolution as 
an amendment. Mr. Jinnah, in seconding it, characterised the principal 
motion as illogical iflaimuch as it expressed judgment in certain affairs 
after having asked the people to suspend judgment. Mr. Chagla would 
vote against both the motions and the amendment as in his opinion 
neither of them was so worded as to make future riots impossible. 
Mr Shaukat Ali in a long Urdu speech defended his brother's draft. 
He was followed by Mr. Mahomed Ali who pointed out that the 
resolution was drafted after great care, and related his brother's and 
Mr. Gandhi's experiences in the Punjab and Rawalpindi. He criticised 
Mr. Jinnah for his trying to divide the house over a very trivial 
matter. The amendment was lost by an overwhelming majority, while the 
motion was carried by a large majority, only Mr. Jinnah and a few 
others voting against. 

Other Resolutions. 

Other resolutions appealed to the Mussulmans to organise Tanzim, 
to take to hand-spinning, and to spread Swadeshi. 

Thanks were then proposed and responded to. After garlanding and 
thanks-giving to the President was over, the President congratulated the 
Conference not only on the absence of bitterness in its proceedings, 
bat on the distinct spirit of friendliness which should have been dis- 
appointing to their enemies. The sessions came to a close at about 
ii at night. 



All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

BBLQAUM— DECEMBER 27 TH 1924. 

The SPECIAL SESSION of (ha Hindu Mahasabha opened on Dee. 27th 
in the Congress Pandal at Belgrade under the presidency of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaga. 'Hie address oi the President referred to the necessity 
of organisation of a Hindu proselytising mission and of focussing Hindu 
opinion on the question of representation in the Council and the Services. 
He also touched on the question of wntouohatbility and the Non-Brahmin 
movement. * Attendance was very large and included Mr. Gandhi* Mr. C. R. 
Das, Lab Lejpatrai, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Dr. Mahmud, Mr. Mohamad Alb 
Pandit Medial Nehru, Mr. HL €. Kolbri Mr. Has rat Mohani, Swami 
ShraddhanandL Dr. Moonji Maulana Abul sKalam Asad and thousands of 
dogates. 

Bso J. flangsdhar Ehote, Chairman of the Reception Committee, said 
that the special session had bees called to consider the position tf fibs Hindu 
society both politically and socially at that critical juncture. The recent 
HiudnrMuslim note and conversion of untouchables into other rerligians 
had proved the weakness of Hindus and the Hindu society- Tb ramo ws 
these grave short-comings the Mahasabha had been organised. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Pundit MALAY1TA in delivering his presidential address pleaded justi- 
fication for the creation of the Sabha and explained its scope. He said 
the Mahasabha came into existence only a few years ago. Them were 

some who considered it a departure from the right path and thought 

that as a communal organisation it was likely to dash with the national 
organisation of the Congress. Pundit Mabviya dispelled that suspicion. It 
would be a shame if any Hindu opposed the National Congress. 'Their 
object was to supplement and to strengthen the Congress. The necessity 
for organising the Mahasabha had arisen because the Congress being 
a political body could not deal with questions which affected various 
comm unit ies in social and other non-political spheres. In this country 

they had more than one culture. Muslims cherished their own culture. 

Hindus must oherish their own and preserve it and spread it. Poli- 
tical problems were ephemeral ; they come and go as Empires were built 
up and disappeared. But the culture of a people, their social Insti- 
tutions, their literature and art, were of durable value and must 
be preserved. He wished with all his heart that Hindus and Muslims 
studied each other’s culture to appreciate each other better. (Applause.) 
Hindus must preserve and popularise their culture as Muslims were 
doing. On this platform had met Hindus,. Sikhs and Buddhists who 
ha d inherited a common culture. Where, ho asked, could they find a 
common pbtform to unite all these factors in Hindu society except on 
the platform uf the Mahasabha 1 

Referring to the recent Hindu-Muslim riots, Pundit Mabviya said 
he was oonvinced that but for the weakness and cowardice of Hindus 
some of them oould have been averted. These disturbances had created 
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m situation of national importance, ft was therefore a national n e c essity 
that the weakness of Hindus which had brought come disturbances 
about should be removed. What were the causes which brought about 
that weakness 1 firstly, Qindus had forgotten the tenets of their reli- 
gion. These must be spread. Secondly, they were physically weak. This 
was due mainly to deterioration in the system of -marriages. Nowhere in 
the world marriage had been placed on a higher basis than in India where 
no one oould marry before 26. Now they found ohild-widows. This 
state of affairs must disappear as it had weakened the community physically. 
To remove such social evils, where could they find a better platform 
that at the Mahasabha t 

. Then again there was the dispute about possession of the Buddha 
Gs$a Temple. A Buddhist friend had come from Ceylon to attend their 
meeting. The question of management of the temple was for decision 
between them and the Buddhist* and where was a more competent body 
than the Mahasabha to deal with suoh questions and settle them amicably^ 
Then there were questions about Non-Brahmins and Untouchability. 
Unfortunately by the introduction of the MontagurChslmsfoid Reform* 
there had occurred divisions and groups where no ene suspected they 
would oocur. Both Brahmins and Non-Brahmins were inheritor* el 
a common culture. They should have lived like brothers. Bra hm a n s 
should valuer ability and skill w hat ev er it was found Indeed the 
Brahmin’s reverence and worship of Rama, Krishna and Buddha who 
were net Brahmins showed that Brahmins did not hesitate to worship 
ability wherever ft was found. He was sorry that for a few loaves 
and fishes of office*, and even a few Ministerships which were trifles 
before the question of unity amongst Hindus, the split had ocourred. 
They should rejoice in each other’s happiness and strength and there was 
no omasum for quarrel unless a man's vision was perverted, vitiated 
and diseased. Was not Mahatma Gandhi a Non-Brahmin and waa it not 
that no man had roused greater homage of the country than Mahatma 
Gandhi (apphrase)? He appealed to his Brahmin and Non-Brahmin friend 
to remove mmondewtandfogs, and what better platform was there than 
waa offered by the Mahasabha f 

As lor the position of the untouchables, he thanked Mahatma Gandhi 
for the great impetus he had given to the movement. The speaker 
msdr leaving aside the political side of the swelling census figure, they 
owed a doty to their brethren untouchables who were common inheritors 
of their cmfuation and culture and were part of Hindu Society. The 
Mahasabha had voted in favour of their admission to schools, per 
mission to them to draw water from public wells, and to have Darshan 
ate temples, but as the Mshaasbha believed in non-violence and to 
km sentiments and prejudieea by love and not force, it had also hud 
down that, where this was not pomible at present, new institutions, 
wells and temples he built for untouchables. 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said that for oenturies Mubamedans had 
been converting Hindus and the majority of the Muslims of India were 
converts. Numerous Christian Missions were also carrying on a campaign 
of prondyffotitfom Hindu Shastras had also erjoined on them to spread 
their knowledge among others, but this duty they had hitherto neglected 
and only Ms Ary* Sound brethren had done something in this direction. 
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Tkmtm tin question of braq i Bnfr Mission for proselytiaatto 
bad beeoaae a wry pressing n e osarity In tba situation created In this 
country by the activities of Muslim and Ohriatian Morions. 

nan waa another aspect of tha problem whioh had aaanmad fan* 
portents. The Mn a Hm League waa patting forward a demand on behalf 
of MdaHma in tba matter of oom mu nal representation in all dotted bodies 
and aervioee. Tha apaahar rec a ll e d that in 1906 Sir Ibrahim Bahimtullah, 
presiding orar tha League, had indicated that oommuoal representation 
would be required only for a very short time. Tha Luoknow Pact 
waa later on concluded. He waa entirely opposed to oommunal represen- 
tation in national interests, bat they could not give it ap until Mnho* 
motions voluntarily agreed to its abandonment. He- waa grieved to find 
oommunal feeling intensified by this represensstion.. "I oonsidar that a 
national Government and a oo mmun a l administration are impossible. 
They cannot exist together. If oommunal ism dominates the affairs of the 
.co untr y to tho extent to whioh it is dominating the affaire of this 
land, I feel upon nil. oonmdenrion that it would be wrong to the 
country to have m full system of national Government established la 
India. I do not believe aomamaaihm and nationalism oan. oo-exkt. Ono 
must ’ before tee other comae ini” 

Contenting. Bandit Ihlwpa said now that tho question el oommunal 
representation was being raised by Muslims, tint Hindu Maha Sabha’s 
work lay in foonariag Hindu opinion on this question, and to voioe it when 
anybody undertook to di eenm the question- with, a, view- to maonoila the 
into I rate of bote communities. Clone la di ng Fkndfi Htikrqafti In n strong 
plan tor-unity and asked iD Hindus and Mehomedana to be soms Nationalists 
to the oore. 


Resolution.* 

Next day, Dee. 38th, tee Maha Sabha mat 
mtation waa moved by Mr. Satyamurti to an 
Sttain and formulate Hindu opinion on tew i 
oblems in their relation to the question of fixates 


tee resolutions. A 
n committee “ to 
of Hindu-Mualim 
titntfmml reforma.” 


. • Ink La) pet Bm .was the Chairman of this Gmank* and three 
Hade representatives from every province warn J e tt e d to form it. They 
jhetnde Baja Sir Bam pal Singh, Mr. CUntomui, Ba$a. Narendranath, 
Hr. ' Dwarkanath. Baba Baieodrm PanhmL Dr. Mbesfii, Mr. Kelkar, 
Mr. Japakar, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. RttpmnwrH, Mr. CL B. Baddy, Mr. 
JEeiSadBmr, Bel Tatindranate Ghowdbnri and Mr. Anmmdaa Doulatram. 
The total mem bership fe 39. 

Mr. 8ATTAMUBTI explaining ten eeope of the raolution said that it 
wm toy the firat tens giving n distinct p o B ten i ocientetfon to tee eetivitiaa 
if ten Hindu Maha Sabha. Tha Sabha would not only bo confined to 
Mia social and religious uplift of Hindus, bat would also foens and 
$Mfem HBndn opinion on political problems. In feet, at ten present stage 
of .polteosl evohition of the oountry tee beet eenlrihnrion Hindus eosud 
took* to Mm om—oo nw ml was by orgeahteg ftmnmh e n paHtioally, openly 
toft'diMteir . Hribf the toet wee that Brim though stroagett to 
mi tea l a h eritore of n great rivfHmMin and doing everything 
toMt umdo log tthm were tee wsak e tt and tho moot dborgantoad. St 

•0 
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Wwei After bis enquiries in Tfljabar that the extent of the Mopkh 
rebellion wu largely due to Hindu oowardioe and that despite, all pious 
renhitiena Hindu-Moslem unity wouM not be achieved unlee Hindus 
organised themselves, reclaimed untouchables, and all stood shoulder to 
shoulder (applause). The distressing fight between Non-Brahmins "and 
Brahmins for loaves and fishes would stop if Hinduism was revived and all 
knew that they had equal rights as Hindus. Some said that the organisa- 
tion of the Maha Sabha was creating distrust among Muslims. There was 
no ground for this suspicion. On the other hand, the Hindu Maha Sabha 
would set an example that eommunalism could be reconciled with 
nationalism. “We shall be showing how we oan produce nationalism out 
of our oommunalism. We shall be . showing to various organisations in 
India how to subordinate eommunalism to a higher, nobler and more 
inspiring ideal of nationalism There was the question of communal re- 
presentation. It was an evil day for India when they agreed to this form 
of representation. The Lucknow Pact was an unfortunate blunder. It 
sowed the seed .which had now resulted in all Muslims, Non-Brahmins, 
Depressed classes and other communities demanding separate representation. 
All wanted to promote the interests of their communities but none cared 
for the nation. Of course they could not give it up until the Muslims 
agreed. It was thought by its framers that the Lucknow Pact -was the last 
word of the subject. Now the demand was put forward for its revision. 
He was glad to find that Dr. Kitehlew as President of the Khilafat Con- 
ference bad favoured a mixed electorate which would remove the greater 
part of the evil of txrday. T be Maha Sabha must formulate the Hindu 
demand on the mat ter «tf each representation and the proposed oommittee 
would tour all ovar India and report The Congress did not express 
that Muslims, he BamS, Wt the recent occurrences had roused the 
communal fceKi& of Hindus and unless progressive leaders led it in the 
right direction there was the danger of the Maha Sabha falling into 
reactionary hands who might stand in the way of national progress. 

Nepal's Independence. 

The next reeblution moved from the chair expressed deep satisfaction 
on the recognition of independence of Nepal by the British Government 
The Conference mbo congratulated the Maharaja of Nepal's Government 
for its noble deeumaa to completely abolish the system of slavery in 
his kingdom. The President was authorised to send the resolution to 
the Prime Minister, Nepal. Pandit Malaviym said Nepal was now the 
only independent Hindu State in the world and they should therefore 
rejoice at it. The resolution was carried. 

* Kohat Biots. 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM moved a long resolution about Kohat. It 
expressed grief at the loss sustained by Hindus and Muslims in life and 
property, the burning of about 473 houses and shops, the desecration or 
des tr uction of many temples and Gurdwaras. which oompetted the entire 
Hindu and Sikh population to leave Kohat and to seek shelter in Rawal- 
pindi and other places in the Punjab. The resolution stated that though 
local aathoritMa wm previously informed of the impending danger, they 
failed to tekesieps which were neeessary to prevent the dhtarbanoes 
and, after It had begun, to quell it, to arrest offenders and to recover 
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looted property, though they oould have easily nipped the evil hi the 
tad with the help of a small force of non-Mshomedaa sepoys or soldiers 
from the adjoining Cantonment. The Conferenee thought teat the looal 
administration had shown lamentable want of sympathy with the sufferings 
of penniless and homeless refugees and had been incompetent in dealing 
with the situation whioh largely* Recounted for no reconciliation having 
been brought about so long between Mahomedans and Hindus of Kohat. 
The Conference regretted that the] Government had accepted the findings of 
a junior Magistrate on a matter of such grave importance who did not 
examine Hindus, and that they arrived at conclusions on such findings 
which were grossly unjust to Hindus. 

1 The Conference opines that the character of the occurrence demands 
an independent public enquiry by a committee which would command 
public confidence and would recommend measures necessary to restore 
the sense of security among Hindus and compensate them. 

* The Conference regrets that the Frontier Government has coerced 
prominent Hindus of Kohat by arresting them to agree to reconciliation 
without satisfactory terms being settled, and on the failure of negotia- 
tions for which representatives of Kohat Hindus say they are not 
responsible, it has ordered the arrest and re-arrest of a number of 
prominent Hindus and Sikhs. 

' The Conference urges the Viceroy to release these men of position 
on bail and to transfer their cases for trial to tee Punjab. The 
Conference appeals for subscription towards the Kohat Refugees' Fund 
to be remitted whether to the Punjab National Bank, Lahore, or to the 
Central Bank of India, Lahore, towards the Hindu Sabha Kohat refugees 
Relief Fund.'-' 

Mr. Prakasam narrated his experience of Hindu-Moslem riots in 
various places like Multan and Saharanpur which ha had visited. 
After Kohat he saw no alternative but to join the Mahasabha. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI speaking on this resolution made general obser- 
vations about the position of Hindus, their past greatness and present 
degradation. He said he had travelled over almost all countries of the 
world where modern civilization flourished and after close examination he 
had come back with the conviction that Hindu culture and Hindu ideals 
were infinitely superior to that of any other nation in tee world. This 
did not mean that Hindus to-day were praiseworthy. Hindus had totally 
degraded themselves and fallen from their ideals and it was because 
of that that tragedies like Kohat were befalling them. He said the 
Hindu oode of war prohibited attack on ohildred, on women, on the 
aged, on tee unarmed and on the non-oombatant. The laws of wars of 
no other nation were so high. Culture was not judged by wealth or by 
weapons at the oommand of a nation, but by its ideal of humanity 
and its human laws. In this respect the Hindn civilization was tee 
highest and it was this eivilization whioh they inherited, tat from whioh 
they had fallen. Hindus with a feeling of ohivalry and justioe acre 
prepared to be quite fair to all communities. 

Touching Kohat he asked whether, even admitting that Hindus were 
at fault, their fault was suoh that it deserved (he punishment inflicted 
00 them. Turning his faoe towards the dais where M. Gandhi was 
■ sa t e d , he said he did not mind whatever concessions M ahat ma Gandh/ 
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and others showed to the Muslim community. That did sot hurt him, 
but lie appealed to Mahatma Gandhi and others to save Hindus, the 
inheritors of a great civilisation, from the death which threatened them. 

Swami SHRADDHANAND said the blood of Rabat had shaken Hindus 
all over. The time was not for talk bat for work. He for one had 
decided to go and for a month to spread the beds of Kohat refugees 
and serve them thereby. Impassioned appeals were made by him and 
Lala Isypat Baa for funds for relief to which many responded. 

Other Resolutions. 

Pandit Malaviya put several resolutions from the chair which 
were carHbd. These included a prayer to the Mahar&ni of Travanoore 
to permit the untouchables the use of public roads about which Vykom 
Satyagnha was going on, because those roods were already open to 
men of other religions and to (hose untouchables who had beoome 
converted to other religions. 

Another resolution condemned the Gulbarga riots and hoped the 
Nisam would ensure protection in future and build the temples desecrated. 

One resolution urged Brahmins and Non-Brahmins to remove mutual 
misunderstandings and to beoome united as part of the Hindu com- 
munity, brothers in the inheritance of a great culture. 

A resolution moved by Dr. Moonji asked Hindus to start Hindu 
Sabhas all over the country with a view to improve themselves socially 
and religiously and also to safeguard their political rights. 

A resolution was also passed by the Conference offering condolence 
on the deaths of the Maharajah of Travancore, Sir Ashutosh Mukexjee, 
Sir Subramania Iyer, Mr. Kanhayalal and others. 

Hindu Organisation. 

The following resolution was passed endorsing the view taken up by 
the Maha Sabha at the previous Benares and Allahabad sessions: — 

•• Resolved that this Conference supports the resolutions passed at 
the Benares and Prayag sessions of the Hindu Maba Sabba and ap- 
peals to all Hindus: — 

(x) To woik, so far as it lies In tbeir power, in friendliness and 
harmony with the other communities In all matters of common national 
interest; 

(2) To promote both religious and secular education among boys and 
girls of all classes of the community combined with the due observance 
of the time-honoured system of Brabmaeharya and physical culture; 

(3) In any event as a rule not to perform the marriages of girls 
before the age of 12 and of boys before the age of 18; 

(4) To organise Serna) Seva-Dals or Social Service Leagues for 
tbe*eervice of the community which should co-operate whenever possi- 
ble with members of other sister communities in maintaining peace; 

(5) To study the Hindu language and specially the Nagari charac- 
ters In which all sacred Hindu scriptures are primarily written; 

(6) To take every lawful step to protect laws; 

(7) To promote t»c use of Swadeshi doth and preferably of 
band-spun band-woven Khaddar; 

(8) To organise x&thas and satsangs in every Hindu Moballa or 
waid for religious instruction; 

(9) To take |B reasonable steps for the education and unlilt oi 
these Hindu brethren who are regarded as the depressed classes; 
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(a) By encouraging the admission of their children to pdUie 
schools notch are open to other children of the followers of other 
religions also and f when necessary, by establishing separate schools for 
them; 

(b) By removing, with the consent of other residents of the locality* 
the difficulties in the way ol the members of the depressed desses 
from using public wells and when necessary by having special wells dug 
for their use; and 

(c) By appealing to the adhikaries or managers of temples to 
offer them, when it may be feasible in conformity with the “ maryada M 
of die institutions, opportunity for gratifying their laudable desire lor 
Devadarshan. 

The Conference also draws the attention of the Hindu public to 
those Shastric authorities according to which no 'Sparshadosh* is incurred 
on the occasion of pilgrimage, festivals, marriages on boats during war 
and similar other occasions. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya mentioned that he had reoeived a 
suggestion just then that a committee be appointed to oonsider the 
Brahmin and Non-Brahmin dispute and another suggested that they 
should express their opinion about the Madras Religious Endowment* 
Bill. Pandit Malaviya and Mi. Gandhi were about to meet in the 
panda). These questions would be discussed at the normal annual 
session of the Maha Sabha next March at Calcutta. 

The Conference then concluded amidst cheers. 



The All-India Khilafat Conference 

BBLGAUM—24 DECEMBER 1924 

The Eleventh Session of the Khilafat Conference was held at 
Belgaum in the Congress Pandal with Dr. Shaifuddin Kitchlew as 
President and Moulvi Kutub-ud-din as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. About 300 delegates attended while a large number 
of Congressmen were present. 

Dr. Kitchlew’s Address. 

In the course of his Presidential Address Dr. Kitchlew reviewed the 
history of the Khilafat and how they came to adopt Non-co-operation 
after all constitutional methods had failed. He ironically referred to the 
attempts in 1921 of Pandit Malaviya to arrange a Bound Table Conference 
and bring about an understanding between Lord Beading and Mahatma 
Oandhi which, however, failed at the time. When Non-oo-operation 
was at its height it was brought to a dead halt by Mahatma Gandhi 
at Bardoli. In the meantime the spark had been lighted in the Punjab 
and other provinces in a conflagration. Mian Fasl-i Hussain's policy 
was undoubtedly the oause of this Hindu-Muslim dispute. Though the 
speaker did not favour Mian Fazl-i Hussain's policy of oo-operation and 
consequent opposition to the National Programme, he felt bound to 
deolare publicly that Mian Fazl-i Hussain was only trying to do justice 
to the Muslim community. Leaders like Mr. C. B. Das, Pandit Motilal, 
Mr. Chintamani and lately Mahatma Gandhi had examined the Mian’s 
policy and were satisfied that it was just. Dr. Kitohlew declared that 
the Hindu agitation in the Punjab w.as selfish and uqjust. In the last 
election, the Swaraj Party of the Punjab really became the Hindu party 
of the Province in the Council. At this time when feelingB between of 
Hindus and Muslims were becoming strained, Pandit Malaviya started 
the Sangathan movement and Muslims, therefore, organised, a oounter 
movement. The real cause of trouble in the Punjab was, however, 
eoonomic, because the entire trade and the majority of the services 
were in the hands of Hindus. 

In his opinion a solution wa^ easily provided if they observed the 
following : namely, that all eleotiodC?should be arranged on a popula- 
tion basis ; the electorate be mixed ; there should be no special re- 
presentation ; the majority community* should never be reduced to a 
minority and recruitment in services be gradually made on a popula- 
tion basis subject to the requirements of effioienoy. The Lucknow Pact, 
he said, should be burnt. Special protection to minorities should take 
tike form of a provision that when a question affected a minority, a 
two-third vote should decide the question. 

As for Kohat riots, though they were due to Hindu firing, he 
hoped Kohat Muslims would welcome the Hindus back. Dr. Kitohlew 
strongly pleaded for support to the Sikhs and urged Khilafatists to make 
the Sikh issue their own. 
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Touching question!' of Islamic interest, he said that though the 
original ground on which the Khilafat movement was baaed lad 
the question of election of a Khalifa by a World Mn«Hm Congress 
was til vital important He wished further suoeeaaea to Abdul Kariaa 
in Moroooo. He wanted Indian Muslims to await the repot of their 
delegation to Hedjas and not to believe propagandist reports about 
Ibn Sand. He oondemned the 'British action in Egypt, and hoped that 
before long Egypt would reoover its independence. Generally, however, 
he waa glad to find that Ialamio countries outside were improving their 
position, and would the Muslims of India lag behind! 

. [At this stage the Conference adjouraned till the next day when Dr. 
Kitohjew concluded his address.] 

ut the concluding part of his address, Dr. Kitohlew laid out his adheme for 
the improvement, eoonomio, social and educational, of the Muslim community. 
He would make mosques the oentrea of leering and would insist on industrial 
schools for the uplift of his community. Muslim Banks and Co-operative Bank 
Societies should be organised to finance this soheme. He urged particular 
attention to be devoted to the production oi Khaddar and emphasised that this 
programme was not a counterpart of the Sangathan movement or Swaraj. 
He said the headquarters of the' Central Khilafat Committee should be 
transferred to Delhi and Khilafat Committees re-organised and multi- 
plied. The movement oi Tansim should form an essential part of the 
work of the Khilafat Committee. Otherwise these committees might be 
dissolved and others organised. The speaker made dear that the platform 
of the Khilafat was open to all Muslims, whether Co-oporatora or 
Non-co-operators, and that Khilafatists did not want to boycott thoae 
Muslims who went into the Councils. Differences of opinion among them on 
political iasuee should not detar them from joiniug the Khilafat platform 
or push through the scheme of Tansim. 

Dr. Kitohlew regretted to find that Muslima were not taking the 
same interest in Congress as they used to do recently. He appealed to 
all Muslims to join and support the Congress. He referred to the 
approval of the Bengal Ordinance by the Labour Party aa showing that 
nothing could be expected from any political party in England Indeed 
he welcomed the Conservative Government b eca u se jk made no secret 
of its professions. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The Conference passed resolutions, all standing, lamenting the sad. 
deaths of K Amman and Mr. Abdul Majid Shariar. 

Mr. Talar Ali moved 

“ Hue Conference condemns the outrageous action of Gnat B ritain 
in Egypt and Sudan and assures their Egyptian and Sudanese br eth ren 
that Indian Mussulmans consider their calamity at theirs and an fnfif 
sensible of Urmio duties imposed upon them in this con n ection. * * 

Mr. Zafar AH showed how Mahomedans were consolidating their 
position in Moroooo, Persia and Hecjjas. He trusted that Egypt would 
■non reoover its independence and that British action would U beta aa 
they hud failed els e w h ere against Muslim countries. They could' net 
expert support from any European country because Frame and Bely war* 
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eflaudm In this respect against other countries whose freedom they 
had crushed. 

Mr. S||ed Mortasa, M. L. A. seconded the resolution and Safdar 
AH emphasised that Egypt was being enslared In order to maintain 
the British hold on India. Therefore unless they freed India they 
eonld not free Egypt. He thought Sir Lee Slack was himself responsible 
'for Ms own murder. Why should he have gone there to enslave 
Egyptians t The resolution was passed amidst eiies of Alla-ho-Akbar. 


Moroccan Situation. 

"This Conference offers its warmest congratulations to the heroes 
of the Riffs, who under their gallant and intrepid ohief, Ghari Amir 
Abdul Karim, have so bravely defended their liberties and by their 
glorious feats of arms have filled the world with admiration and 
astonishment. 

."This Conference oondemns the unrighteous and wanton attack of 
Spaniards on the Riffs and the barbarous atrocities committed by them 
daring the course of the war. 

M This Conference further warns England and France that any attempt 
on their part to deprive the people of the Riffs of the froitB of 
their hard-earned successes and to crush their liberties* as is fore- 
shadowed in the recent utterances of their Ministers* will be treated 
as an act of hostility towards the Muslims of the world. 

Other Resolutions. 

The Khilafat Conference continued its session on the 26th. The first 
three resolutions were on questions of Islamio interest. They were put from 
the Chair and passed without discussion. 

One resolution authorised the Central Khilafat Committee to arrange 
far representation of Indian Muslims on the World Muslim Congress. 

The seoond resolution expressed ooncern at the steps taken by 
Emir Ali in stopping provisions and supplies to Meooa and sorrow at 
tha privations and hardships caused thereby to the inhabitants of 
the saered city. Emir Ali's action was characterised as both inhuman 
and wrlslamio* which can only result in intensifying the opposition of 
the Islamio world to him and to his family. The reeolation also 
opined that the action of Emir Ali was likely to furnish non-Muslim 
powers with the pretext to interfere in their affairs to protect the lives 
of their subjects. 


Britain and Hodjas. 

Tha next resolution passed ran : — 

* "In spite of declarations made by the British Cabinet from time 
6a tine, this Conference considers it neoessary to give expression to 
the anxiety of the Muslims of India at the sudden increase in the 


_ resources of Emir Ali* the reoruitment for the army which is taking 
in the part of Palestine oocupied by the . British and the pxesenee 
Ah's camp of a number of British military officers* which 
reagth to the impression that Great Britain is seoietly 
AIL 


"This Ootdmmm once more wishes to make it dear to the British 
fl e v to pas nt tot the Uamie world wfil not toleimte any kind of 
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interference by any non-Muslim power in the affairs of Hodjas, no 
matter under what pretext it is made, and will hold Great Britain 
responsible for all the consequences of any attempt to do so.” 

A lively debate ensued on Mr. Mahomed Ali’s resolution stating 
that the boycott of foreign cloth was indispensable for the attainment 
of Swaraj and making it obligatory on Muslims to universalise Khaddar 
and wear it. Speaking as a Mhslixn, he believed that its adoption was the 
only way to save Islam. He said when some years ago he wpnt to Europe 
at the head of the Ehilafat Delegation, he met prominent Turks in 

Rome. They asked him what purpose it served in their ooming to 

save Islam ndw when Indian Muslim soldiers had themselves helped 
in enslaving Islamic countries. He was further told that instead of his 
going and appealing to Mr. Lloyd George and the Frenoh Premier, 
he should go and liberate India because it was to keep India enchained 
that Britain was enslaving other Muslim countries on the way. if India 
was 'free other Muslim countries would also be free. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali then explained why he considered that the 
Charka provided their only salvation. He said India lived in villages 
where peasants spent their meagre means to buy Manchester cloth. It 

was neoessary that the educated people should take to the Charka 

so that the uneducated may follow the lead and revert to the Charka. 
Indeed, he wanted them to become Charka-mad. Not only , violence 
was not possible, because they had no weapons to fight with, but it would 
be ridiculous for a nation of 320 millions to win Swaraj by the 
sword from only a lakh of Britishers. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani opposed the obligatory provision of the 
resolution. He had no faith in the Charka as a means for Swaraj 
to India and did not believe that the loss of some crores over this 
trade would affect in the least a nation which crushed Germany. A speaker 
replying to Mr. Hasrat Mohani pointed to the stir oaused in Manchester 
three years ago. Moulana Azad supported Mr. Mahomed Ali. After some 
further discussion the resolution was eventually modified to the effect that 
while retaining the provision for the compulsory use of Khaddar, it 
permitted the use of Indian mill cloth if Khaddar was not available. The 
amended resolution was then passed unanimously. 

The Khilafat Conference concluded its session after passing three 
more resolutions condemning the Bengal Ordinance, supporting the reso- 
lution of the All-Party Conference and forming a scheme of Tansim. 
It further expressed satisfaction at - the disappearance from Mecca 
of. Sheriff Hussain and his family, appreciated Ibn Saud’s declara- 
tions to leave the decision about constitution of the Government 
of to a Muslim World Congress, and opined that Hedjax should 

be ruled by a strong republican democratic Government. 


61 



Indian States* Subjects* Conference 

BjtLQJ UM—30TH DSCSMBXB 19t± 

A political meeting of the Subjects of Indian States was organised 
in Belg&nm in Congress Week to ventilate the grievances of the sub- 
jects of those States and seek reforms. The Conference was to the 
Indian States what the National Congress is to the people of British 
India. It was presided over by Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona and was 
attended by many delegates. The President, Mr. Kelkar, in the course 
of his address said: — 

A Neglected Question. 

The condition of the Indian States' people Is aneglected question 
and 1 say so advisedly. It is suffering from a three-fold neglect. The 
British Government neglect it on the technical and plausible ground 
that they ought not to interfere with the liberty of administration 
granted by treaty or custom to Indian Princes and Chiefs. The subjects 
of Indian States themselves neglect it because they have no capable 
and self-sacrificing leaders, and also because they come face to face 
with repression within very close limits as the result of any political 
movement. But an equally marked and yet more inexcusable neglect 
is that shown by the National Congress. 

We need not wonder at the British Government turning a blind 
eye and a deaf ear to the condition of Indian States. For their own 
pleasure and interests coincide with the seeming observance of obliga- 
tions to political friends and allies. Are not Indian States happy 
hunting-grounds to high-placed English officials, both in a literal and 
metaphorical sense? A pearl necklace or a set of beautifully carved 
ivory furniture is as apt as a pair of lions to fall to a sporting 
European adventurer in an Indian State. The resources of Indian 
States are really more unreservedly at the service of the Empire than 
those of even British subjects. Are not the backward Indian States a 
good background for the achievements of the civilised British Govern- 
ments to shine upon ? Why should they not let the sleeping dogs of 
rights of States* subjects lie as they are ? It is enough for them, the 
trouble and worry they have on hand already about the Swaraj ya 
movement in their own territory t 

The plea that the British Government cannot interfere with the 
freedom of administration of their political friends and allies must be 
taken with a big discount, lhis is straining at a small constitutional 
gnat when whole non-constitutional camels are easily swallowed. It is 
an illustration of the sarcastic saying "DIVA KAKARUTAT BHITA 
RATBRAN THARATH1 N ARM AD AM." The prudish coquette in the 
parable affected horror when at full noon she heard the croaking of a crow 
as if she were alarmed by the presence of an unannounced stranger in 
her bedroom. But she had no scruple and had all the necessary courage 
to sw im across the broad waters of the Narmada river at dead of 
night to meet her lover. In the same manner, the paramount Govern- 
ment refuses to openly entertain complaints of Indian subjects about 
nsal-administiation in Indian States; but in secret it can do any number 
of unrighteous things towards their rulers in their own interest. Treaties 
in black and white can . be misconstrued and given an undreamt of 
meaning. Novel doctrines of lapse and escheat can be introduced at 
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will in practice. The Hindu right of succession to Gadi by adoption 
can be withdrawn. Disadvantageous conditions can be imposed upon 
a minor Prince as the price of his investiture with full powers of 
administration on his attaining the technical age of majority. Land in 
Indian States can be acquired for foreign railway companies at a nominal 
price; and their rivers, can be bounded so as to deluge whole villages 
In State territory in order that irrigation canals drawn from them may 
benefit the British rayat antt add to British revenues. Licenses may 
be acquired for foreign capitalists to dig out and export rich mineral 
resources of Indian States on payment of a nominal royalty. The 
States can be subjected to the loss of profits of coinage in the name 
of commercial convenience, and easy bargains can be driven with them 
in respect of purchase of special monopolies. 

|Lov or Indian Princes. 

As for the personal treatment off Indian Princes, one can only Imagine 
what may happen behind the parda when the gulls, the cowards, the 
simpletons, among them come face to face with political officers accom- 
plished in statecraft in its seductive aspects. Even the more spirited 
among them have tales to tell of how they fared under the rack or, 
the thumb-screw of a haughty tamer on occasions of evil memory. 
Surely the meanest among British subjects may have in many cases a 
more enviable lot as compared with Indian Princes, when we take into 
consideration the dilemmas with which their path is beBet, owing to 
their vested interests on the one hand, and thp sneaking subtle coercion 
of the political department on the other. We can wickedly hope that 
those secret sufferings of the Indian Princes may reveal to at least 
some of them, by the principle of ATMOUPAMYA that is to say, 
realisation by parallelisms, the miserable plight of their subjects under 
their own autocratic rule. 

The Narbndra Mandal 

It was hoped that the establishment of the Chamber of Princes or 
Narendra Mandal would result in a suitable expression to the duties 
as well as the rights of Indian Princes. But while the Princes have 
not been able to use the new machinery to sucessfully assert their own 
rights as against the paramount Government; the latter in their turn 
have failed to address a single word to the Princes in the matter of 
their obligations towards their subjects. The Chamber of Princes has 
proved nothing better than a gilded lounge or a political smoking 
room. It is a Chamber which is locked for years tegether, it then 
opened only for a brief while, and even then the discussion of funda- 
mental or radical questions is given the entire go-bye. The Narendra 
Mandal is a good old classical name. But it signifies for the present 
nothing more than its anachronic character. Its constitution is yet 
unsettled. Some of the biggest Indian Princes still consider it beneath 
their dignity to sit in the Chamber, and the remaining chairs are filled 
by Princes who are either the favourite nominees of Government or are 
elected by pocket-boroughs. The Princes who have boycotted the 
Chamber are however committing exactly the mistake which was com- 
mitted by the Non-co-operation leaders in the Congress. On the other 
hand those Princes who have sought admission into the Chamber are, 
with the exception of the Maharajah of Gwalior, too unimportant to 
take up the responsibility of fundamental questions of the relation 
between . the Indian States apd the paramount Government. Surely there 
are more weighty problems than horse-breeding upon which the Indian 
Princes should take counsel among themselves or with the British 
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Government. II the big Princes feel too proud to personally mix in 
the motley crowd of crowns and coronets, they may consider the 
question whether instead of a Chamber of Princes there should be a 
Chamber of Chancellors or Ambassadors. But personally I think the 
Mg Princes who are holding aloof from the Chamber are making a 
sad mistake. They should copy a page from the leaders of the Indian 
peoples who sit in the Councils and the Assembly and work together, 
though they materially differ in their wealth, status or social position. 
But I do not wish to dwell on this topic at any length. 1 sympathise 
with the Indian Princes and feel that their legitimate rights as friends 
and allies are being gradually ignored or suppressed by the paramount 
Government. 

Reforms in Native States. 

Even apart from the Chamber of Princes, I regret to find that the 
Indian Princes profess to be free from all obligations to their subjects 
in respect of the grant of real Representative Political Institutions. 
Even the enlightened leader of the Chamber, I mean the Maharajah 
of Bikaner, is seen to draw a subtle distinction between the rights of 
the people in British India and of the people of Indian States in 
respect of Swarajya. His contention may be true that in the Indian 
States there is more Home-Rule than is generally supposed, but that is 

only so far as the indigenous or native character of the agency of 

Government is concerned. But in respect of institutions which may 
voice the opinion of the subject people, the claim must be disallowed. 
In that respect in British India wr have certainly made greater advance, 
for the theory of personal Ma-Bapism has been completely knocked 
down on the head there, and our fingers are eager and struggling to 
clutch at the prize of responsible ministries and chancellories in the 
Imperial as well as the Provincial Governments. And if an enlihgtened 
ruler like the Maharajah of Bikaner can express such crude sentiments 
unabashed, one can imagine yrhat must be the psychology of those 
other Princes and Chiefs who are still steeped in the darkness of the 
middle ages, who believe that they are an integral part of the Supreme 
Divine Being, who claim that their own breath must be the only 
valid source of authority in their territory and who fancy that their 

royal court is a handy antechamber to Paradise, through which their 

Divine Presence could make its entrances and exits in either of the 
allied regions of heaven and* earth I The rebuffs, the insults and injuries 
which Princes receive at the hands of the British , Government, might 
one expect have disillusioned them from the aerial fancies and land 
them in terra-firma. But it is, 1 know, a vain hope for some time 
to come. The Princes seem yet inebriated with thoughts of their noble 
birth and ancient traditions, I was amused to read, in the speech 
of the JamsaJheb at a recent banquet given by the Kathiawad Princes 
life Lord Reading, interesting stories about the ancient orrgin of many 
of those present. They were all, it seems, either direct lineal des- 
cendants from the eternal deities like the Sun and the Moon or divine 
incarnations like Shri Krishna or Shri Rama. Now, i do not -mean to 
cynically cavil at ' the pride of ancestry displayed by the Jamsaheb. 
We are all proud, in our own way, of our birth and forefathers ; 
but my amusement arises from the fact that the Kathiawad Princes, 
who represent in this respect probably all other Princes elsewhere, are 
happily ignorant that their subjects also have a divine origin. God, 
according to the Hindu doctrine, had to go out of his way to assume 
human toxin to be able to adequately realise himself for the purposes 
of this world of Ms own creation. Without the convenient medium 
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of humanity It is impossible for siren divinity to express ttsslf la 
oertatn of 'its aspects. Shri Krishna from whom the Kathmwad Prinoee 
claimed their origin was the son of msn, was bom in prison, and had 
to be reared op to manhood under the cover of false personation. 
Himself a cowherd, he mixed with the unwashed children of other 
cowherds. But Shri Krishna did not forget himself or his com* 
panlons and friends even when he became a king and ruled over 
a city in which there *w*ce houses built of gold, la the Yejnya 
ceremony in the palace of the Panda vas. he collected the plates and 
washed them when the feast was over, and on the battlefield he 
groomed the horses of the human pupil to whom he revealed the 
supreme and the beautiful wisdom of the Gita. My advice, there* 
fore, to the Kathiawad Princes is that if they take pride in their 
primeval ancestor Shri Krishna and would emulate his example, ft can 
be more profitably done by imitating his virtues and his love of 
humanity. Otherwise the meanest of their subjects may taunt them 
with the bare truth that they too are chips from the same divine block. 

I hope you have seen from all this that it is a vain hope for the 
Indian States* subjects to depend upon the British Government, and thuch 
less so upon the Indian Prince* to win their freedom and their rights 
of Swarajya. Their first and their last resort in this matter must be 
themselves. It is only by their own strenuous efforts and sacrifices 
that they can make an impression upon their rulers a* well as the 
outside public. Their cause stands to the general outside public, and 
I may say even to the political workers in the Congress and other 
organisations, in the same relation as the cause of Swarajya in British 
territory stands to the political parties in the Parliament and outside 
Parliament in England. Vicarious effort and vicarious sacrifice really do 
not count. You know the well-known Marathi saying “ Swatah Mmya 
Sivaya Swasgu Disat Nahbb." •• You have to die if you wish to see 
Paradise with your own eyes’* Sympathy from the observing world is 
needful indeed. But it is only a stimulant and cannot take the place of food. 

1 say to the peoples in the Indian States that they must take the movement 
for their freedom in their own nand and may then look to the political 
leaders in British India for sympathy and advice. I know it means 
suffering for them. But they should not expect to get freedom so 
cheap. They have too long dodged and beat about the bush by holding 
States* conferences outside their State territory. They should hereafter 
hold no conference except in their own territory, and even offer 
Satyagraha for this purpose if the ruler.* prohibit the conference. A 
wise Chief or Prrnce will generally feel inclined to grant this permission ; 
and if so, the State people must make it easy for him to give tbs 
permission by agreeing, if necessary, to es .hew from their deliberations 
all criticism of the British Government except such as may strictly 
bear on their own domestic problems, and criticism also of sister 
States. They must not put their ruler in an awkward or indefensible 
position by the discussion of irrelevant matter* and irresponsible orat’ons. 
The general theory of the rights of a subject people and the depart- 
mental administration in their own State ought to be theme enough 
for any of the most advanced views they may have to urge. And 
their ruler cannot possibly make a more reasonable offer to them than 
to offer himself and his State as a whole target for their broadside. 
They should remember that the Political Agent always ho’ds their Prince 
in a nut-cracker. With an unreasonable Chief, however, there need be 
no compromise. The fundamental political rights of humanity must be 
asserted against him and to defy his power and authority for this 
limited and leg* timate purpose of the freedom of speech and associa- 

61 (a) 
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Boa, twU be ait «* Am Attest answer to a ‘eultaal Saaaa'. fan 
Ua, bat perhaps da at beat ultimate curative for his and toein g aed 
tamper, A morn comp ac t ed question apparently would be the laying 
Am venae at an Afi-lndto States* Conference in the territory el a State 
haU. Bat it is really not so difficult of solution. 

Comum am> Native Status' Subjects. 

And if the States’ subjects make up their mind to do all this, sympathy 
and assistance will Sow to them from all quarters in unstinted measure. 
1 am aware that they make it a grievance that the National Congress 
takes no interest in their affairs. 1 think Ate grievance is legitimate 
within certain limits. For in my opinion while the Congress to right 
in excluding from its jurisdiction the discussion of the affairs of internal 
administration of Indian States, it to wrong in its general attitude of 
indifference towards- States’ questions even In their broad and impersonal 
aspects, i am aware that the Indian States are allowed to be repre- 
sented in the Congress session and the Congress Government through 
adjacent British districts to whom they may be allotted, and that the 
States constituencies have exercised their rights in this respect. But 
the Congress goes no further. Is it unreasonable to claim that at every 
session of the Congress there should be at least one resolution on the 
sodject of responsible Government in Indian States, so that one or two 
great leaders of the Congress may speak upon the general question, 
and a few of the States' delegates may incidentally refer to notable 
happenings in the States as illustrations ? But the Working Committee 
during the last few years was apparently so absorbed in its own affairs 
that it put forward no official resolution on the subject before the 
Subjects Committee. Curiously enough, also, the reference to the Indian 
States contained in Mahatmaji’s presidential address was one-sided. He 
rightly asked in his Swamjya-scbeme for a full guarantee of their 
status to the Indian Chiefs without any hindrance from the Central 
Government, subject to the right of asylum to subjects of these States 
who, not being offenders against the Penal Code, may seek it in Self- 
Governing India. Mahatmaji’s name will go down to posterity as an 
Illustrious champion in his time and generation of the uplift of the 
down-trodden people of India ; and surely the voiceless subjects of Indian 
States may well be counted under that category. It is ihe Congress 
which has put life into the dead bones of the Indian people in British 
India ; and it to the Congress which should follow up that noble work by 
openly and unstintedly chsmpioning the cause of the Indian States' people. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The Conference later passed a resolution appealing to Indian Princes 
and Chiefs to establish in their territories popular representative insti- 
tutions with a view to the inauguration of responsible Government and 
csfing upon the people of the States to make strenuous efforts to 
secure the same. 

Another resolution was also passed by the Conference appealing to 
Congress and all other political bodies to give proper lead 'to the people 
la Indian States in their endeavours to obtain Responsible Government. 
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BE LO A UM—t8 TH DECEMBER 19*4 

The First All-India Non-Brahmin Conference was held at Belgaum 
on the 28th Deoember 1924 under the Pres'denoy of Mr. A. Bamaswami 
Mudaliar. This was the first time that the different Non-Brahmin 
organisations of South India were united into a single All-India body. 

Mr. M. R. SAKHARE, Chairman of the Reoeption Committee, in 
the course of his welcome address said : — “Heretofore the Non-Brahmin 
movement was carried on in different provinces detachedly with cons- 
picuous suooess. The time has oome to unite different provinces in 
the movement to concentrate and consolidate their forces, and to focus 
and formulate their opinions on a oommon platform. The idea of 
suoh a conference, though proposed long ago, assumed definite form 
when the representatives of the Non-Brahmins of different provinces met 
at Bombay to attend the Unity conference; and the present Conference 
is the result. The party was not set up by the Government. The Non- 
Brahmin party was not at all a tool in the hands of the Government. 
Co-operation with the Government always but opposition staunch and 
unbudging where necessary, was the motto of the party.” 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRES& 

Mr. Mudaliar, in the course of a lengthy' address, first enumerated thn 
achievements of the Madras Non-Brahmin Ministry which he summarised 
as follows. — 

“Free and oompulsory education has been introduced into several muni- 
cipalities, a great expansion of elementary education is in course of develop- 
ment, vocational training has been introduced in several of the sohools in 
the presidency, the university has been reorganised with a view to increase 
its efficiency and its representative character and, while a great deal more 
is yet to be accomplished, what has been done thus far is a sufficient 
testimony of the interest evinced by the Ministers in the welfare of the 
masses. Tou are all aware how temples and mutts, endowed almost entirely 
by non-Brahmins, those great charities bequeathed by pious non-Brahmfna, 
have latterly beoome the hot-beds of vioe, corruption and ill-fame, and how 
the very purpose of-the benefactors has been nullified. Costly interminable 
litigations, mutual recrimination, murder and all the ghastly crimes to which 
sooiety can be subjected, have been the order of the day and to purify 
these anoient institutions, to render them better fitted as places of 
wmship, to divert these charities to more fruitful ohannels of activity 
sot inconsistent with the true ideals of the donors, a lull was intro- 
duced and suooessfully piloted. 

“In the Medical, Educational, Engineering, Agricultural and Industrial 
Servioes, you have only to compare the state of affairs as it existed 
prior to 1920 and as it exists to-day to realise how the transformation 
has taken place. * Another measure of great benefit has been a oompre- 
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hensive scheme o! sanitary relief, so that with an -adequate staff to-day 
for the first time the Public Health Department is baiter able to oope 
with epidemics, with arrangements for fain and festivals, with rural 
sanitation and with the improvement of the hygienio life of the masses. 
The extent to which the interests on' the rural population have ever 
been kept in view will be evident from the latest scheme inaugurated 
to extend adequate medical relief to the rural areas. The provision of rural 
medical relief by State subsidy, the state recognition and encouragement 
of the anoient systems of medicine, the determined efforts to spread 
education, to open roads and communications, to give protected water- 
suppjy, to sink wells, to extend town-planning — these and many other 
measures may be cited as instances of how a Ministry of the people 
will get into touch with the people and work for the people. 

Indians in the Colonies. . 

“The problem of the status of the Indians in the Colonies is 
becoming more and more acute. England has practically to admit its 
impotence in restraining the racial antagonisms of its youngest oolonies 
towards the coloured nations. Ministries have come and gone, but 
the disabilities of Indian settlers remain unchanged. Labour, Liberal 
or Conservative, whichever party is in power is unable to appreciate the 
psychological effect which the unconscionable behaviour of the Whites 
has on the Indian mind, the hideous mockery it makes of the 11 civis- 
Brittanursum,” of the very idea of Imperial oitizensbip. One illustration 
of race arrogance, as in the case of Kenya, is enough to nullify all the 
good that may be attempted by an Empire exhibition. In the interests 
therefore of that very Empire of which we are desirous of forming an 
honourable unit, it devolves on us to find some heroic remedy for this 
pressing problem. And it is all the more necessary that we should 
address ourselves to the task because it is large bodies of non-Brahmins 
that find themselves to-day unsheltered and unprotected, left to the teuder 
mercies of a General Hertzog here and a Kenya Highlander there. 

I cannot here emphasise too strongly on the disastrous effects pro- 
duced and the unfortunate impression created abroad, by the fact that 
India has become a large recruiting field for cooly labour. The very 
bust that such labour is. got from India places the Indian at a dis- 
advantage. The half civilised planter in the baokwoods of Africa or the 
ranches of Australia can hardly be expeoted to realise that the Indian 
belongs to the oldest civilised raoes, that his culture is anoient and that the 
lowest of his countrymen have imbibed with their mother's milk principles 
Wrnch make them see with disgust some of the practices of nations claiming 
to be more civilised. The utterly wrong perspective in which India is 
viewed by many foreigners is due to the fact that their knowledge of 
India is derived from the indentured cooly of India. The labourer in India 
has a dignity and status of his own in this country and surrounded by 
his own countrymen he tries to live up to the noble traditions ,of his 
forefathers. If we are therefore to regain the Btatus whioh we possess- 
ed a few centuries back when our Dacca Muslins were the marvel of 
the. world, when the wealth of the East attracted every adventurer 
from every Western nation, when the magnifioenoe of the Moghul, 
Mahratta and< Virianag&r Kingdoms were the objeots of envy and 
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despair to Europeans, if w« an to wipe off the impression thet Indio 
is e oountrj? where innooent bebes are thrown to Alligators oi a pro- 
pitious offering and the Car of Jnggeraant runs over thousands of 
"dark -skinned natives," oooly immigration ought to stop entirely* and 
for ever whatever the oonseqnenoss may be. 

It seems to me that appeal to reason and all the persuasive 
eloquence of our Indian delegate* having failed, our only resort is to 
retaliate and to adopt strict reciprocity of treatment Whereas in British 
Guiana the White settler oannot get on without Indian Labour, he is 
willing to oonoede muoh, but whereas in Africa the work of the Indian 
is practically .finished and the results are only to be reaped, the Indian 
is an inconvenient incubus and is not wanted. We oan only force 
the South Airiean to come to his senses by punishing his brothqp in F$, 
in Ceylon or in British Guiana, by stopping all emigration to these 
places. If we were to stop all emigration to Ceylon or F$ji and do not 
permit any further emigration to British Guiana, we may be certain that 
the White settlers in these places will not allow the Colonial Secretary 
a moment's rest till he solves the problem in South Africa or Kenya 
to the satisfaction of Indians. 

Dyarchy — a Complete Failure. 

And with all the sweet reasonableness that we have, been able to 
bring to bear as responsible Members of the Legislature, on the con* 
sideration of questions that constantly demanded solution, whAt is the 
conclusion that we as a party have come to T Let me say it in a few 
words. The system of dyarchy cannot be worked muoh longer and if 
is imperatively necessary that the system must give room for one which 
is calculated to give more real power to the people. It is no reflection 
on the noble authors oi the Reform Scheme, to suggest that dyarchy 
as a step towards responsible self-go vernnent has not been that mighty 

silooess whioh at one time it was hoped it would be. The system 

was bound to fail because it was hemmed in by so many restrictions, 

circumscribled by so many conditions and narrowed down by so many 

limitations. The irrational division of subjects on whioh the whole 
system depended was one of the rocks on which it was bound to be 
shattered. The financial control whioh it gave to an interested Member 
of the Executive Council over the expenditure on both transferred and 
reserved subjeots, the superhuman task which it, imposed on a Provincial 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of being impartial when items of expendi- 
ture , relating to his own subjects or subjects of his colleagues on the 
executive side oame up along with those of Ministers, and the autocratic 
powers which the devolution rules gave the financial department at a 
time when it was not an independent body but a body very muoh 
identified with one-half of the Government — these were hound to .dash 
the Reforms scheme into pieces and have done so in .several provinces. 
Above all, the dependence of the soheme of reforms on a race of super- 
men who should occupy the gubernatorial ghadi if they were to exercise 
properly the extraordinary powers which at every stage were given to 
them — was oaloulated to make the reforms an autocratic farce. 

What then shall be our remedy t How are we to get out of the 
morasses in which at present every well-wisher of the Government, 
•very constitutionalist is stuck ) Wa are told that the pace of progress 
82 
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tas been Axed by the Government o! India Act itself, that for the 
text ten yean no change of the constitution is possible and that we 
book! hold oar coal in patienoe till the Parliamentary Committee examines 
ibs working of. the constitution daring this period and certifies oar 
knees for a farther advanoe. There are two objections either of whioh 
Is in my opinion fatal to the validity of this argument It reminds 
bne of Shylook and the pound of flesh. Is it suggested that human 
intelligence is so omniscient in any field of activity that it can look a 
Secede ahead and fix a . state of society whioh is as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians! Even those who spoke at one time 
pi, the uOtohanging East have realised that the expression is not so much 
s truism as a 1 falsism*. The very preamble of the Government of 
India Act recognises this oentral basic faot and therefore deliberately 
avoids any attempt at making the constitution rigid and final. The 
nature and times of the progressive stages of the advance are to be 
contingent on circumstances. The new arrangements are to be temporary, 
provisional, experimental. Growth is aimed at, growth not a static 
condition. Fluidity and not immobility ia the very essenoe of the reform 
loheme. The mode and pace of growth cannot be foreseen with any 
provision^ Any attempt to fix definite periods at which further advances 
awards Self-government oan be considered is bound to fail ; you cannot 
live political concessions/ by a stop watch. 

The Lee Commission. 


But has the Britisher himself accepted the immutability of the 
mstitution! Is his oonsoienoe clear that he has not attempted to juggle 
with the reforms scheme, to change a rule here or a provision there to 
nut his own idea oi how the reforms should be worked! Has he 
tried halt to any agitation to disturb settled facts within the period of 
sen years! Let the Lee Commission answer. The unanimity of Indian 
public- opinion on the subject is so striking that it is one of the minor 
xagedies of the present political situation that the bureaucracy have 
brushed it. aside and have been so obsessed by the difficulties of their 
servants that they have treated even the considered eritioisms of Indians 
yn this subject almost with oontempt It is well-known to all that at 
the time of the introduction of the Montagu Reforms very considerable 
revision and enhancement of salaries and other privileges were conferred 
an the services and the comment was freely made and could hardly be 
contradicted that (hat was one oi the means by which the late Mr. 
Montagu was able to get some little support to this scheme of reforms. 
Shore were those amongst us who even then raised a voioe of protest 
against the financial liabilities sought to be freely imposed in the country 
bat our voioe was a voioe in the wilderness. 

It is admitted by the Lee Commission itself that when the recom- 
mendations of Jhe Islington Commimion were examined by the Secretary 
oi State in 1919-30 three factors were prominently before him, namely 
(1) the special stress laid on the increasing araooiation of Indians in 
■teinktration, (3) the new policy of progressive realisation of Self- 
government, end (3) the marked change in the cost of living. What 
then has. happened in the interval to re-examine the position of the 
sendees-! Has the Indknisation proceeded more rapidly than was antW* 
patsdf On the other head, the progrees in this direction has been so 
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a greater end a mm rapid Indiaaisation erf the Services. Her the new 
policy r e ge rdlng the rsatimUm of Self-government been ahecodf On 
the contrary, attempt* are being made to make the eonstitetioii more 
rigid, and to stereotype it hwjceventing all aeope lor expansion* Has 
the oote of living gone up an* ii it more than what it waa in 1919*; 
19301 The veriest tyro in eeonomioa must oonfesa that there haa been 
a great fall sxnoe the days of the armiatice and bureaucracies here and 
Governments in Eng la n d are not tired of issuing Government oommu- 
niques showing how the oost of living baa steadily gone down* What 
then is the compelling reason for a re-examination of the entice question f 
Let the Lee Commission again answer. “The orders which were passed 
during the course of the yean 1919-1930 on the recommendation of thd 
Islington Commission, suffered inevitably from having been based on aii 
investigation which subsequent events were rendering obsolete.” 


An Irrational Attitude. 

This is a candid confession of the limitations of human forethought 
and is it to be suggested that what was not foreseen in one spher 
has been completely foreseen in another 1 Have not subsequent event 
rendered obsolete other orders of the Government f * The best laid plan 
of men and mice gang agley.’ Why then this irrational attitude d 
preserving the “status quo” when any question of examining the reforc 
scheme and scrapping the present system is mooted! As a matter c 
fact, by altering the rules framed under the statute, a more liberc 
scheme of Self-government can be granted to the Provinoial Goverc 
ments and no Statutory Commission need visit this oountry and eertif 
our fitness for that purpose. But under the scheme of the Lee Con 
mission recommendations even statutory changes have to be effeete 
and it is incomprehensible how those that ory 'hands off the act* for on 
purpose can countenance the iconoclast for other purposes. 

The next stage. 

Full Provincial autonomy should be granted with the Exeoutfr 
completely responsible to the Legislature. That is to say, all subject 
in the Provinces should be transferred to the control of Ministers an 
the Provinoe should have the right to raise loans, to impose an 
alter provinoial taxes and generally to manage all matters affecting tb 
internal administration of the Provinoe. 

The need for obtaining the previous sanction of the Governmei 
of India regarding . legislation on any provinoial subject shall I 
dispensed with the tssent of the Governor, for a bill passed by t f 
Council being alone required. 

The term of offioe of future Members of the Legislative Count*] 
should be five yean. 

The question of lowering the franohise should be examined, ns ■ 
any extension of franohise should be ooupled with an inorease of tb ' 
strength of the Council and a decrease of the siae of the electorate. 

A measure of responsible Government should be introduced in tb 
Government of Indie. 
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approved by an IJfnper^ Chamber. aB0 i^ 

The eontrol of the Secretary of Stale and of Parftsment should 
he relaxed to the extent that responsibility h introdooed In the Central 
flofomaoot 

The q u e stion of division and reotynistaion of Provinces on a 
Hofoatie ha tm should be taken up innedaMj and settled at as early 
a date possible. 


Law and Order, The Bengal Ordinance. 


& ia generally aaaerted that the subject of lew and order 
jnoeh onerous responsibilities on those who are chaiged with adminiatering 
% that It is unsafe to transfer it to the hands of popular leaden. There 
oan be no greater misapprehension and the whole history of demooratie 
Governments proves that the preservation of internal order is best done not 
by autocracies bat by those who oan speak in the name of, and set cm 
behalf of the people. 

Take the Bengal Ordinance relating to the anarohist movements in 
that unfortunate Presidency, which has reoeived unanimous condemna- 
tion at the hands of all sections of the Indian Public. We have found 


Ourselves unable to support the authorities! first because the normal pro- 
cedure of consulting representative public opinion through the Reformed 
Councils has been adopted and secondly and even more because the 
totions of the bureaucracy in the past have not inspired us with that 
bonfidenoe in the necessity and wisdom of their acts whioh we must 
have, ere we give our support to such extreme steps. These extra- 
ordinary steps* these Draconian powers can be justified not by reason 
and logic for there are none* not by proof for it is not forthcoming, 
but by complete faith and trust. And that trust can never be forth- 
coming unless the administration is in the hands of an elected member 
of the people. It is indeed a matter of surprise to me why this psycholo- 
gical fact is not appreciated and the simple criticism is so often advanced 
that law and order are not safe in democratic hands. 


Foreign Propaganda. 

We have to go out intp the world* we have to preaoh our religion 
and our philosophy to other nations ; we have to give expression to our 
political aims and aspirations to other peoples than our own ; we have 
to show especially to the nations of Europe that we are not the half- 
civilised savages that we are pictured to be. There are people oho 
will readily retort that we should set our own house in order first* be- 
fore can do these things : but I believe that the solution of domestic 
problems ie "C 1 ** reached by the experience which we shall acquire 

through such woi* o^Uide our own country. I have seen how western 
nations are anxious to get into touch with one another and what pains 
tbey take to interpret their country to others and I consider this one 
ef the most fc^ortani items of our programme. 

It is set *my purpose to-day to go into the question of how the 
sriesdid Indian Marine which existed for centuries and carried on not 
merely coastal hut trade on the broad seas and brought the Indian 

rarities to tike markets of the Levantine border* to the sandy coasts of 
Arabia* -the fertile valley# of Persia and even the Egyptian territories* 
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how mb « Merino has disappeared altogether, Nor do Iifish to show 
to you the terrible handicaps which ore in the way ol the healthy de- 
velopment of. aoeh a Marine, the system of deferred rebates* the unfair 
cute that are effected by powerful combines. There has arisen one 
drenmstanee sinoe the report (Mercantile Marine Committee) was pub- 
lished which I think deaenreajomeful consideration. The Lee Commission 
has suggested and the suggemkm has been accepted by the Government 
that the members of the AH-India services should be entitled to a 
certain number of free passages in and from England for themselves 
and their families. Here is a case where help ooukt be given to an 
Indian venture without any very great sacrifice. The Government may 
guarantee that its servants would be asked to travel by a particular 
Una of steamers if within a definite period of say three years* An 
I nd i a n Company is formed which would, undertake the weekly servioe 
of passenger traffic between Bombay and London. We shall wait and 
eee if the suggestion is acted upon. 

A Word to the Britisher. 

And here let me speak quite frankly to the Britisher what we 
Indians feel about our own condition, the future of our country, and 
the attitude of the ordinary Englishman to the aspirations of the 
country. I would ask the Britisher, who speaks as though the Indian 
is incapable of understanding the implications of his wishes or una- 
ble to realise the true interests of his oountry or his oountrymen* 
to imagine for a moment what his feelings would be if he were 
by some supernatural power placed in the position that Indians 
oocupy to-day. Fancy a Frenchman, or Italian ruling Great Britain and 
asking the Englishman to accept what is offered and to be grateful for 
favours already received, because forsooth, he knows what is best for 
them and thqy are incapable of realising their own true interests.' Fancy 
a foreigner coming and. preaching a sermon to you about your working 
classes* the scandalous manner in which they have been treated in the 
pest, the iniquities heaped on the submerged tenth, the crying evils of 
unemployment and the humiliations of the poor and the helpless in your 
country! Fancy a stranger giving you perfect laws, ludioious powers, un- 
failing justioe and irreproachable administrators and yet the people of 

your oountry are kept at arms length, treated with scant courtesy if not 

with open hostility in other reelms, at every step made painfully 

eonsoioue of the fact that they are a subject race, humiliated in the 
eyes of the other great nations, incapable of protecting themselves 
against foreign invasions and hopelessly indebted to other nations lor 
every single industry of any importance to a civilised nation! Would 
the Englishman aooept suoh a position with resignation, would he settle 
down with a sense of satisfied security, would you who sing with just 
pride your national anthems and your Rule Britannias, I ask would you 
then follow the advice which is so constantly given to us Indians and 
would you rest content when others chide you for lack of gratitude ! 
Just picture to yourself, men of a proud who have sacrificed 

so much of the oostlies of your race for drinking deep from the pure 
fountain of liberty and equality, what your response would be for 
those who exhort you to Rave well alone beoause you eqjoy the 
blessings of a joist rule which has brought you a measure of peace 
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and oMuilart And why then do you feel that we Indjanssra mAhM 
wifc different feelings, why then do yon condemn na of rank tf# 
hade, why then do you upbraid as as poBUesl agitators fueepeMo oi 
appraoiaring what is good lor oar eoantry, whoa we 'know perfect 
well what your own attitude would hare bean were you ever in oar 
Josition I 

The non-Brahmin movement stands not lor fear but faith, not 
for. terrorism but trait, not lor a dass but for the entire community. 
Us appeal is to the conscience as well as to reason* Believing in 
“the infinite value o! every human soul 1 * it seeks to liberate the 
spirit of man from every needless fetter, and regarding him as a 
moral being it endeavours to secure him in the privilege of free 
ohoioe. It brings into relief the diverse aspeots of a nation's life and 
emphasises the foot that any lopsided devdopment or attention to only 
one phase of reform is fatal to real political advance. The principle 
of departmentalism, fatal enough in the realm of administration, is still 
more fotd in die realm of thought. The various problems with which 
a arisen has to ded are not isolated, but vitally and essentially 
inter-related and it is hopeless to attempt to tackle any one of them 
as though it existed in a water-tight compartment. 


RESOLUTIONS passed. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

I. (\) The OBJECT oi the AU-Indis Non-Brahmin Congress shall be the attainment 
of Swaraj or Home Bole for India as a component part of the Britleh Empire at 
as early a date aa poetible by all peaceful legitimate and oonetltutional means, by 
promoting goodwill and amity among the different communities of India t through 
safeguarding their interests by means of oommaoal representation, and by soeial 
amelioration, and reorganisation. 

(B) Beery person who is not a Brahmin and who is over SI years of age shall 
be eligible to become a member of the Non-Brahmin Congress. 

(C) Beery Delegate to the Congress shall express in writing bis acceptance of 
the above object of the Congress and hia willingness to abide by this constitution 
and by the roles framed thereunder. 

(D) The All-India Non-Brahmin Congress organisation will consist of : 

(!) The All-India Non-Brahmin Congress. 

(3) The Provincial Non-Brahmin Congress Committees. 

(3) The Dietrlot Non-Brahmin Congress Committees. 

(4) The Snbdivisional or Taloka Non- Brahmin Congress Committees affiliated to 
the District Non-Brahmin Congress Committees. 

(5) Political Associations or pnblio bodies reoognised by the Provlnebl Noo- 
Erahmin Congress Committee. 

(6) The AU-India Non-Brahmin Congress Committee. 


All-India Committee. 

(E) The All-India Non-Brahmin Congress Committee shall at present be oonstl- 
I ae fellows : — 

(1) Twenty-fear repioeentativos, one rspresentatlng each District of the Madfos 


(S) Fifteen 

$Sh 


repreeenting the city of Madras. 

svs representing the Bombay Presidency excluding Bombay 
/to the City of Bombay. ^ 

rives r epre e ent ing Central Provinces and Borar. 
rive to the City of Nagpur. 



sBrac. **4J RESOLUTIONS PASSED yrf 

(V) TIm MM of the All-India Noa-Brahmln Coagrere for tbo ywr Ad ho 
m oMflafo MbM of tbs Committee and Its President tor tho yaor aad ail oa> 
pool foal* of tbo Non-Brahmin Congrcaa and the Coastal Secretary and all PraylreHI 
Boentarteo ehall bo ex-offloio member* of tbo Committee. 

. (®) »*• £•» b* one Oeoeial Secretary for the All- India Non-Brahmin Owgim 
who (ball tor the preeent be a resident of Madia*. 

(B) Aon Audi bo (wo Prartaotal Secretaries for Madno. two for Boat**, and 
om for Central Pfovinoei Bov, . 

0 ) Tbo headquarter* ol tbo AD-Iadla Non-Brahmin Confrere (ball bo tbo Ottr 
of Madras. 

(4) fifteen members shall form the quorum for a meeting of the Committee. 

Ibis Congress requests Sir f. Tbeagaraja Chetty, the leader of the Non- 
Brahmtns, to be a life member of the All-India Non- Brahmin Congress Committee. 

II. This Congrem, while anxious to bring about a real and lasting unit/ among 
tbo different political parties in the country, is emphatically of opinion that Jthn 
Non-Brahmin political party can co-operate only with thorn political bodwe or 
Associations which hate for their goal Swaraj or Home Buie within the British 
Bmplie, whose methods of political agitation are of a strictly constitutional character, 
and not calculated to bring the Government to a stand-still, by direct notion or 
other similar methods and whioh recognise the principle of communal representation 
In the services of the oonntry, whether honorary or paid, for the Non-Brahmin; 
Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, or other communities of India. 

Reforms Question. 

III. Having loyally accepted the scheme of reforms promulgated bj the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, and having co-operated with the authorities la working 
through the representations of the people the system of Dyarchy for the last foar 
years, this Congrem of Non-Brahmins is «f opinion that the time hao come for lha 
smooth working of the administration, and that for satisfying the political needs of 
the boor the present constitution should be revised and a further step should be 
taken to liberalise the institutions toward* greater self-government. 

In particular this Conference is of opinion : (a) that fall provincial utoMoy 
with full responsible government ehonld immediately be given to the Irovfnees, (b) 
that a measure of responsible government should ba introduoed in the Central Gov- 
ernment, (c) that the period of existence of future Legislative Councils should ha 
extended to five years, (d) that the franchise may be extended, bat la any event 
the sine of tbo electorates should be reduced and the number of member* Inasoeeed. 


Communal Bepresontation. 

IT. (a) This Congrem is emphatically of opinion that the Non-Brahm!a mm 
mnnitlee should have proper and adeqnnte representation both in the LsglelUtfi 
Councils, Legislative Assembly, and the Council of 8tate and other honorary pent 
and also in the Government services of the country in proportion to their mnmn 
strength and while noting with regret that the Government have not adequ a te! 
appreciated the gravity of the problem and in particular the need for InmMlng M 
strength of the Non-Brahmin element in the services, strongly urges on the mlKhi 
Titles to give immediate offset to the principle mentioned above and than p tum ei 
the welfare of the masses and satisfy the legitimate aspirations of tbs Non Bakst 
publie. 

(b) This OongNM note, with «*ret the prerent position of the Ksm- ltwh re l 
Metals end exhorts Non-Brahmin Offloen mod Offletata to organise sad lure there 
■dree Into Non-Brahmin Metal Areociatioui to eafegoard their tatamta. . ' 

T. In view of the porareoont importance of odooottag the reMiM Ml tt 
experience of other countries which shows that the diffusion of ihn i sisi y oimliu 
i§ sciential to the general progress, this Non-Biahmio Gongiwi urges upem th 
Governments of the different provinces, and the Local Bodies, _ phfleethveple insth 
Mow and individuals, ths necessity of taking early slept to make il s mwinfy udwrtftu 

Ato &mfwre*i»rtb*» emphatically urges on all Non-Bnhretao tbo renjitaj 
onoonogtag adaption among Non-Brahmin girl* and earnestly reqoaota MhAid 
norenti not to plaoe any impediments la the way of tho edaeoltaw of theta. gM* 

VI. Ata CnDgraeo of All-India Non-Brahmin, plaare ore m ood Mo drag gaMwi 
for tho oflorta of «r P. Thragarayo Chetty la pr omo t ing tho oeredMtare at At Ml 
gnhulBi and its entire confidence In hie leadership. 
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Elevation of the Depressed Class*. 

fIL fbb Congee* !• firmly of opinion that the pw y of the eoontry fa 
all directions !■ greatly hampered bj the present condition of the depreend eft 
And while appreciating the efforts mode bj the Madras end Bombay Legislator* 
toweide their amelioration, exhorts them end the pubiie gsaoally to work vigoroasiy 
for the early remotel of notonohebllitj which la e stigma on the notion. • 

▼III. This Congress expresses its strong indignation egeinst end records its 
most emphetie oondemnition of the high -bended end provoking insnlt offered bj the 
Bedter of Pbaadarpor to the seered memory of St. Namdev by breaking the Palkt 
end essenlting the members forming the procession, end also by obstructing the 
worship et the spot named Kemdet Payer!. 

Indians Overseas. 

IX. Tbit Conference views with indignation the treatment given to Indlane in 
eamo of the colonies and in particular the treatment acoorded to Indian Settlers 
in Kenya and Sonth Africa and urges on the authorities the imperative necessity 
of the adoption of a policy of striot reciprocity of treatment and retaliation and 
the stoppage of all emigration to any of the oolonies till the disabilities of the 
Indian Settlers abroad are entirely removed. 

X. This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the polltloal progress of the 
country is hampered by the social system prevailing at present among the Hindus 
and strongly exhorts the leaders of the Hindu community to remove the disabilities 
of the caste system and in particular urges the representatives In the Legislative 
Coanoils to support legislative measures for social amelioration. 

XI. (a) This Congress is emphatically of opinion that State-aid and State sub- 
teutons should be freely given for the proper enoouragement and development of 
naeeent indigenous industries and that a strong and effective protective tariff should 
be built np to safeguard snob industries, especially In their early stage of develop- 
ment against unfair foreign competition. 

fb) This Congress exhorts all Non-Brahmins to support and encourage indigenous 
industries by* giving preference even st some sacrifice to Indian products over 
imported commodities. 

Reorganisation of Provinces. 

XII. ' This Congress ie of opinion that the question of the division and 
reorganisation of provinces on linguistic basis should be taken np and settled at as 
early a date as possible. 

XUI. This Congress strongly exhorts the Non-Brahmtn communities and 
associations to organise themselves and capture the elective seats in all local Self- 
Government Institutions. 

XIY. This Congress is of opinion that the conditions of the labourers should 
be improved in the eonntry and snpports the general principles of the legislation 
contemplated regarding Trade Unions. 

XV. (a) This Conference views with regret the disproportionate expenditure 
whieh the Government incurs on the Military Services of the country and is of 
opinion that it should be considerably decreased so as to release the rovsnnes now 
absorbed in such expenditure for mors utilitarian purposes. 

(b) This Conference is further of opinion that greater faoilitiet should be 
afforded foe the military training of Indians especially to the commissioned ranks. 

▼illaga| Propaganda. 

XU. (a) This Congress exhorts all Non-Brahmins to carry op a vigorous and 
fffcenaive propaganda especially in the villages of tbe different provinces and form 
ns many Think and District Non-Brahmtn Congress Committees as possible daring 
the year. 

fb) In view of the fact that without adequate funds it le impossible to effectively 
carry on political activities, tbit Congress authorises the All-India Non-Brahmin 
Cong ress Committee to collect funds for tbe- purpose. 



The J a mi a t-u 1-UIema. 

MORADABdD—UTR JANUARY mS. 

The special session of t% Jamiat-Ul-Ulema of 1924. unlike the pre- 
vious two years, was held separately from the National Congress at 
M o t adabad in the U. P. on the xxth January 1925. 

Moulvi ABDUL HAFIZ, Chairman of the Reception Committee, read 
his welcome address in Urdu. After welcoming the delegates he mourned 
the death of Hafiz Mahomed Ismail, who had been elected Chairman 
of the Reception Committee and of Bi-Amman, whose place in the 
political world could not be filled by any other lady. He emphasised 
the necessity of maintaining a body of learned men like the Jamiat to 
cope with the problems mentioned in the presidential addrras of the* 
late Sheikh-iil-Hind as well as the new ones like Council-entry, Shuddhi, 
Sangathan and Irtidad. He approved of the scheme of Tanzim and 
asked the Jamiat to take all Muslim Wakfs under its control and spend 
the money realised therefrom on religious education and oriental learning, 
for which it must draw up a comprehensive scheme and appoint a 
Finance Board. He denounced the British policy in Egypt which he 
characterised as being based on injustice and contrary to British 
pledges. He deprecated Non-Muslim interference in Muslim religion* 
places, and vehemently opposed Britain's policy in Hedjaz and Iraq. 
Unless British and other Non-Muslim influences in Hedjaz and Iraq, 
were eradicated, Khilafat question could not be said to have been 
satisfactorily solved. He expressed satisfaction at the exile of King Hussain 
and welcomed lbn Saud’s summoning of the World Conference of Muslims. 

With regard to the question of Hindu-Mus!im Unity, Moulvi Abdul 
Hafiz said that the success of this Conference depends on its effort to 
restore Hindu-Muslim relations. Difference in a country inhabited by 30 
crores of persons were quite natural, but regarding arson, murder and 
loot as justifiable on religious grounds, he said, is based on ignorance 
and. could not go under the cloak of religion. Ceremonies of mourning, 
music before the mosque, and compulsory prevention of cow-slaughter 
were things mostly based on selfishness. Place-hunting and personal 
animosities are given a religious colour by certain mean natures which 
were responsible for Hindu-Muslim dissensions, and for the policy of 
Government, which found a go jd opportunity for enhancing duties on 
salt, the appointment of the Lee Commission, the spurning of resolu- 
tions made by the Legislative Assembly and lastly, the passing of the 
Bengal Ordinance by the Viceroy, in conclusion, he emphasised the 
necessity for the attainment of Swaraj, which was the very foundation 
of their national existence. He thought that a national pact such a* 
that prepared by Dr. Ansari and Lala, Lajpat Rai, or the one prepared 
by Mr. C. R. Das, was essential. 

[The President, Moulana Abdul Mshas'n Mahomed Sajjad read out 
some part of his address, which, however, was not. available to the press.] 

RESOLUTIONS, 

Next day, Jan. nth, the Jamiat-Ul-Ulema discussed resolutions. Mau- 
lanas Abdul Kasim ot Benares, Nazir Ahmed Khujmndi and Mahomed Naim 
of Ludhiana discoursed on pusely religion* subjects. The last Maulana also 
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fc ti oo — htlflM on Egypt. He min d th> oymaathy of tlw Ulema* 
Ht EWfto -aad ooademned tike Bxfttah policy la Egypt which, la 
Vi oftafan, mi baaed on injnetice. He dadared that the Govwamcot 
-ought to raatiee that every wrong daaa to Egypt would be felt by r» 
ciocee c i ladlna Mus l im «* u deeply as if the wrong bed been done to 
them* The p i e sert t policy would cause mn awakening among Egyptians 
In the same nay as Jallianwala had caused among Indians 

Throe resolutions expressing Ulemas 9 sorrow at the deaths of Saiyed 
Badruddin* Amir-i-Sheriat of Behar, Haji Mahomed Ismail who had been 
elected Chairman of the Reception Committee of the present session, 
end Bi Amman* were Announced as having been moved by the Presi- 
dent and passed by die Ulemas* 

The foarfh resolution expressed the Ulemas* sorrow at the death of 
the ion of the Amir of Afghanistan* while the fifth resolution offered 
congratulations to Msulana Shah Mohiuddin, on his election as Amir-i- 
Sheriat of BSbar* 


Tu Kohat Riots. 

Maulana Baud Ghsznavi spoke on the resolution relating to the 
Kohat incidents and pointed oat that soon after the expression of sorrow 
by Muslim leaders* on the happenings at Multan* Pandit Mad&n Mohan 
Malaviya had started hit Sanghatan movement* which* along with the 
Shaddhl movement* had dealt a blow to the cordial relations between 
Hindus and Muslims* which prevailed at the time of the speaker's 
incarceration for. two years. He blamed the Government for its gross 
and culpable negligence and expressed himself against the Hindu move 
to obtain for frontier Hindus more rights than they were entitled to. 
because the latter must* on the basis of their numerical strength, have 
only 15 per cent rights. He traced the genesis of Kohat incidents to 
Shuddhi and Sangathan* and said that At Kohat the Hindus had turned 
their homes into fortresses and provided themselves with ammunition 
and when Muslims were returning from the Deputy Commissioner's 
house* they were fired on by Hindus. Muslims could not escape except 
by setting fire to the houses the majority of which belonged to the 
Hindus and* as Hindus happened to be rich* there was considerable 
loss of property* 


Gulbarga Riots. 

Maulana Nazir Ahmed Khojandi spoke on the resolution regarding 
Gulbarga riots and said that the British Government, which was setting 
two communities against each other in British India* had cleverly 
brought about the riots at Gulbarga. There could be no more just 
ruler than the Nizam* who had appointed Hindus as kanungos and 
patwaris In the majority of villages* 

Maulana Mubarak Hussain spoke on the resolution congratulating 
tibn Sand for summoning a World Conference of Muslims* and remarked 
that even if a dog bad tom ex-King Hussain to pieces and thrown 
hit hones outside the Holy Land* he. too* would be entitled to 'the 
gratitude of Muslima. He accused Husaain cl an unholy alliance with 
/ non-Muslim powers* which were out to destroy the Muslim religious 
centre* 

RxnomoN ov Bwii; 

Maulana Baihlr Ahmed spoke on the resolution favouring rendition 
of Beimr to the Wsam* Htodo-MnsHm unity would not fee achieved unless 
the Con gre s s declared itself In favour of the rendition of Bezar. 



AD— India Christian Conference 

BOMBAY- Um DECEMBER 18 $$ 

The eleventh session of 'the All-India Christian mr f M 

the 29th December at the Y.M.C.A. Hall. Laming ton Road. Bombay. Altar 
the welcome address was over, the Chairman ol the Reeeateoa C oen - 
mittee proposed Dr. Chitamber to the Presidentship, aad spoke of tom 
latter's abilities. The motion was seconded and supported by ftii Bahadur 
Mukherjee, who considered that the fact of the President-Elect not having 
gone to gaol was the greatest qualification. Dr. Chitamber then took 
the chair amidst applause, and delivered his inaugural address. Delegates 
from other parts of India numbered 31, representing the Panjab. Bengal, 
United Provinces, Behar, Central Provinces and Madras. 

Mr. T. Buell. Principal of the American Mission High School, aad 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the All-India Christian 
Conference, in welcoming the delegates, made a short speech dealing , 
with the position of Indian Christians in the public life of India. He 
agreed with Mr. K. T. Paul, President of the last session of the 
Conference, that India's tradition of religious tolerance was so strong 
that they could be safe against persecution, but while other communities 
were trying not only to safeguard their rights but to establish their 
denominational rights in Legislatures, local bodies and even in educational 
institutions, they had to defend * themselves against being swamped. 
Responsibility, said Mr. Buell, grew by its exercise, and Christians 
were in a position to furnish a good example of comradeship and 
co-operation. He would ask for a Committee whose chief aim would 
be attained to Christian interests when programmes and Constitutions 
were framed. Continuing, the Chairman drew attention to the recent 
All-Party Conference, and said that if things progressed, Indian Christians 
should so act as to be absolved from the reproach that they never 
voiced their claims. 


Prbsidxmtsal Addbsss. 

Dr. J. R. Chitamber, Principal, Lucknow Christian College, made a long 
speech. In the course of which he deplored the recent Hindu-Muslim riots in 
various parts of India and referred proudly to the help rendered by the Indian 
Christian community to both Hindus and Mussulmans without taking sides. 
Referring to the Delhi Unity Conference, the President said that he was not 
quite sure of its complete success, or that of the All-Parties Conference, 
which met at\ Bombay in November last. The Resolutions passed at 
those Conference* were, no doubt, of far-reaching consequence, but it 
remained to be teen how far they could practically work them out. 
So far as the Bombay Conference was concerned, in the President's 
opinion, it did nothing more than condemn the Bengal Ordinance and 
ratify the Gandhi— Das Agreement. What he meant to say was that 
it was not sufficient merely for the leaders to meet; they should be 
Imbued with a real spirit of righteousness and broad-mindedness. Dr. 
Chitamber, continuing, pleaded for the giving up of intoxicant liquors 
.by the members of the community, for better educational facilities for 
their boys, and also pleaded against inter-communal marriages. 

SpesIriM of the Indian Christians in relation to Indian political Ufa, 
the President emphatically declared that they were for Co-Operation, 
not for Non-Co-Operation. He did not believe in a destructive policy. 
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Nothing was to bo gained by racial hatred. He was willing to an* 
courage the Charka and kh adder at typifying Indian aft and industry, 
tint opined that Western goods should not altogether be boycotted. 
Did they not profit by Western innovations and discoveries and did 
they not owe gratitude to the West? Dr. Chitamber, while admitting 
the justice and reasonableness of the cry of India for Indians, deprecated 
it if 't was synonymous with u down with the West, or down with 
everything foreign". “ We are for evolution and not for .revolution," 
observed Hie President, and quoted the histories of other countries to 
show how revolutions really affected National Interests. Concluding, 
Dr, Chitamber ably discussed the question of communal representation, 
and had no hesitation in throwing io his lot with other communities. 
What* he wanted fellow Christians to be was to show themselves not 
as Indian Christians, but as Christian Indians. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The All-India Indian Christians Conference re-assembled next day, the 
goth December, to discuss resolutions. A motion urging the introduction 
of religious instruction in educational institutions with a view to building up 
strong character and discipline among the youth of the country, which 
were essential for any scheme of Swaraj, was opposed on the ground 
that it was too late in the day for the Government to take action, 
and also that the problem was too weighty to be disposed of immediately, 
and the Conference decided to postpone its consideration *sine die*. 
The Conference agreed to the proposal that the All- India Catholic 
Association should be asked to appoint representatives to meet the 
members of the Conference at a Round Table Conference to investigate 
the means of bringing about Catholic participation in the All-India 
Christian Conference, so as to make it representative of the entire 
body of Indian Christians. The Conference also appointed a Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Dr. John Matthai to report on 
the economic of Indian Christians. The consideration of a letter from 
the Bengal Indian Christian Conference, desiring disaffiliation from the 
All- India organisation on the grdund that it wished to be a purely 
religious body, was postponed till the next session. 

The Conference next passed a resolution on the Natal Boroughs 
Ordinance, disapproving and protesting Against its enactment, and 
urging the Indian Government to take immediate steps to secure 
a reversal of the anti- Indian policy in Natal, and to move the Imperial 
Government to advice the Crown to disallow the Ordinance under Section 
6g of the South Africa Act of 1909. Another resolution welcomed the 
Unity Conference at Delhi as an expression of the establishment of 
peace and goodwill, and assured the Conference's support thereto. A 
temperance resolution, holding up the total prohibition of the sale and 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors and intoxicating drugs save for sefentific 
and medicinal purposes as the aim of all temperance reformers in this 
Judd, was next passed. A suggestion by Mr. Buell stipulating complete 
abst>nence from liquors as a condition of Church membership was 
thrown out by the whole Conference. Consideration was given to a 
letter from Pandit Motilal Nehru bn the question of the participation 
of the Conference in the All Parties Conference, in which connection 
it was resolved that tbough a communal body, unlike the Congress or 
the liberal Federation, the Conference responded to the invitation to 
take part ; in all efforts to bring about unity, and in the making of 
a constructive scheme for Self-Government in India, and appointed 
deputies to act on lit behalf, consistent with it* Constitution, in the 
All Parties or nay ether similar Conference. 
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RESOLUTIONS ftf 

Tbs Behqal Obdixabcb* 

The Conference again met on the 31 st December to Uncus • farther 
reeolations, the chief of which related to the position is Bengal and 
the Bengal Ordinance. This motion condemned the violence, terro ris m 
and assassination of Government officials bat disapproved the introduc- 
tion of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance and application 
of Regulation 111. It expressed the opinion that the methods adopted 
by the Government were futfil and suggested that if evidence was forth* 
coming of the existence of revolutionary activities the Government should 
consult a few non-officials and men like High Court Judges and only 
then introduce on their recommendation a special legislation for a speedy 
and, if necessary, secret trial of suspects. The resolution also u ged 
the final repeal of Regulation 111. 

Professor A. T. Roy, who moved the resolution, said that the proper 
remedy for the revolutionary movement would be to meet the demands 
of the people. The Bill which was to be introduced in the Bengal 
Council would perpetute a state of things without parallel in civilised 
society. 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerjee admitted that anarchy was rampant 
in Bengal, but said that did not justify the Government's present course. 
He moved an addendum wnich was incorporated into the resolution 
stating that, if in any special circumstances, the Government found it 
impossible to place any suspect before the court or tribunal for public 
trial, the entire evidence should be placed before a few judges of High 
Court and an equal number of select non-officials and that no action 
should be taken against any suspect until the evidence has been ex- 
amined and he has been given a chance to meet the charges. 

The amendment of Pothan Joseph to endorse the views of the 
Bengal Indian Christian Association on repression in Bengal, which 
" inter alia" condemned the terrorism if any but did not agree that 'a 
widespread revolutionary conspiracy existed and disapproved the Ordi- 
nance and regulation, was defeatcl by the casting vote of the 
President. 

The original motion was then put to vote aud carried with slight 
modifications which included the deletion of a clause characterising the 
methods of Government as futile. 

The addendum moved by Mr. Sebastian was also carried. It read : 
••With a view to secure conditions which discourage anarchical violence, 
the conference urges upon the Br tish Parliament through the Govern- 
ment of India the desirability of immediate advance in self-government 
of India, and to that end ask for a Round Table Conference on lines 
supported by representatives of the Indian Christian community. 
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The National Social Conference 

LUCKHOW—Mfk DBCBMBKB 19*4 

The 36th laeiflB of Hie National Social Conference was held in 
Lucknow ok Dec. *9th onder the presidency of Mr G. K Devadhar, when 
for the first time an animated discussion was raised on Hie question 
of divorce among the Sodas. The Conference lasted for over seven 
hours and the attendance included not only several of the delegates 
Of the All-India liberal Federation, bnt many leaders and gentlemen 
belonging to orthodox families of the Province. Those present included 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Hon. Sir Raja Rampal Singh, Dr. Paranjpye 
and many others. 

Pt. GO KARAN NATH M 1 SRA, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, made an exceedingly interesting speech in the course of which 
he related the progress of the social reform movement during the last few 
years. He made an earnest plea on behalf of widows relating to the ques- 
tion of perpetual widowhood. Dealing with signs of relaxation of caste, 
the Pandit touched on a personal note when he, an orthodox Brahmin, 
dined in the % company of Europeans and Mahomedans. He exhaustively 
dealt with the question of untouchabiiity and the question of depressed 
classes ani said that some measure of success had been attained in the 
province and they need not be despondent in regard to the future. 

After dealing with the work of various social service organisations. 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra touched on the question ef toleration among 
the various communities in the country. Referring to the oft-recurring Hindu- 
Moslem riots he said that nothing can produce more poignant sorrow in the 
heart of a true Indian patriot than such exhibitions of communal strife. 
Every thinking Indian is convinced of this fundamental truth in our struggle 
lor freedom, that India can never become free unless unity of heart has 
been accomplished among the various communities of India, parti- 
cularly the Hindu and the Moslem, and the kind of aggression on 
either side should be ruthlessly condemned and care should be 
taken that nothing is done on either side which wonld offend the 
. susceptibilities of the other community. Hindus and Moslems should 
regard themselves as Indian first and members of their respective 
community next. Undoubtedly one cause of recent communal troubles 
fs that during the exciting days of the Non-co-operation movement vast 
forces were let loose which would not find any proper outlet and have 
now burst forth in fury in communal violence. 

, Mr. G. K. DEVADHAR, President, in the course of his address 
%viewed at length the progress of the Indian National Social Reform 
movement and touched upon the question of Social Reform and Social 
Service and said, with inference to the depressed classes, that the 
movement at Vykom which was started to improve their condition and 
help them to assert their rights was one which dese rv e d t hei r -sympathy, 
provided it was carried on simply for the removal of social injustice 
with the help of the people of the province mid after securing their 
general sympathy and support which, it must.be recognised, wonld be 
Pery How to dome* Care most be taken that these persons must not 
tie used for tmv nohtical game. He made a strong plea on behalf of 
refornaatloii « .«ev atioo of the aborigine and labouring classes and 
concluded with * strong appeal for communal tolerance. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions were then pissed. The Social Conference recorded the 
•ease of loss sustained by the death of Mrs. Ramabhai Ranade, H. H. 
the Maharajah of Travancore and several other distinguished Indiana 
connected with Social Reform movement 

On the motion of Mr. 6. Y. Chintamani, who male a very appeal* 
ing speech, seconded by Mr .|V: N. Tewari of the Servants of India 
Society, a resolution exhorting the people of India to remove untouch- 
ability and give complete equality to the untouchable classes was passed. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye moved a resolution urging the abolition of the 
caste system. A very instructive speech emphasising the importance of wo- 
men's education was delivered by Mrs* Phulawati Shukla, a young lady 
student, daughter of Pandit Gokarn Nath Misra. The resolution which she 
supported was moved byjfir. N. M. Joshl, m.l.a., exhorting people to spread 
education amongst girls and women and develop home industry and 
education. An amendment to include the Charka among home industries 
was significantly negatived. 

Divorce in Hindu Society. 

The resolution that was discussed at length with considerable warmth 
and animation ran as follows "That this Conference is strongly of 
opinion that the time ha9 arrived when an earnest endeavour should 
be made by the social reformers to educate public opinion on the 
desirability of getting divorce recognised by Hindu society and law/* 

Pandit Kishan Prasad Kaul of the Servants of India Society, the 
mover of ' the resolution, condemned the present system of Hindu social 
life in respect of the freedom of women. Pandit Praksharanjan Sapru, 
in supporting, pleaded for the freedom of women and said a free married 
life was helpful to the growth of the moral elevation of communities. 
Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, m.l.a., opposed the resolution pointing out that 
it affected the fundamentals of the Hindu society. 

Dr, Paranjpye said that only a few of the higher castes did qot 
observe the custom of divorce and the idea of divorce was not alien 
to India. He said they wanted a law both for monogamy and divorce. 
He maintained that when they claimed political liberty, they must equally 
claim liberty in social life also. /- 

Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru also supported the resolution. 

Pandit Harkaran nath Misra, u l a., rhakur Mashal Singh M.L.C.,. 
and Mr. C. S. Deole put forward vigorous opposition to the resolution 
which was consequently negatived. 

Other Resolutions. 

Resolutions advocating removal of purda, urging for legislative- 
measures to enlarge women's property rights, extension of women 
suffrage, temperance reform, raising the marrlagable age for boys and 
girls, pushing forward the movement lor widow marriage, favouring re- 
admission of Hindu converts to other religions into Hindu society, and 
appealing for the uplift of the aboriginals were also passed. 

A resolution was also passed regarding the constitution of the Social 
Conference appointing a Standing Committee to consider the question 
of organising the Conference ou a broader basis and authorising that a 
Sterling Committee be appointed by them or similar organisations 
working for the advancement of Social Reform to take ail necessary 
steps to finally determine the constitution of the Conference. 

The Conference terminated after speeches eulogising the work of the. 
preempt sessions. 



The All-India Social Conference. 

BBLGAUM—27th DECEMBER 1924. 

Tbe AU- India Social Conference was held at Bejganm on *7th. December 
1924 under the Presidency of Sir Sankaran Hiir. Mr. A. B. Lattbe, 
Chairman/ Reception Committee, in the course of his Welcome Address 
said that they Were meeting in a very favourable atmosphere, and the 
Aid attitude of contempt for social reform had disappeared, and thanks 
«b Mr. Gandhi, the people had begun to acknowledge that without' 
nodal uplift ot the backward and depressed, political progress was not 
possible. Communal representation, he said, had only served to 
widen the gulf separating the Hindus and Mussaknaus, and protection 
auch as was given to Non-Brahmins in Madras might largely avoid 
these evils. * The only way was to cure the body-politic of the disease 
of caste, and to free nodal relations from the incubus of Shastric or 
'Quarauic injoctiona. Unless they reconstructed social life on a basis 
of equality, there was no hope of a bright future for the country. 
The President, Sir Sankaran Nair In the course of his Presidential 
Address said 

The Great War has effected a revolution. Everywhere, throughout 
the world, the down-trodden and oppressed are claiming equality with 
those who were their lords, in spite of the Bible, the Koran and the 
Sastras. In 1918 women were enfranchised in England. They are now 
•eligible to sit in Parliament; the legal profession has been opened to 
them, they can sit in the jury box. A woman is a member of the 
Cabinet. They sure Magistrates. The Universities have opened membership 
and degrees to them. Russia, Germany, Scandinavia, and the whole of 
Northern America except QnbeC have also given the franchise to 
women. In America the Governor of Wyoming is a married woman. 
The Governor-elect of Texas is another. If these Governors prove suc- 
cessful, the road to the Presidentship will be smoothed. Many countries 
have sent women as delegates to tbe Assembly of the League of 
Nations. In Egypt the women are more insistent in their demand for 
Home Rule than men. In Angora the restrictions imposed upon women 
by their religion have already been got rid of. A woman is a Minister. 
Allow me to read the following extract from the Indian Social 
Rbbobmbb 


Angoba {and Women. 

" We take tbe following from the 'Muslim Herald* of Madras, dated 
#sth July: Mustapha Kemal Pasha in a special World-Wide News 
Service Despatch appearing in the 'New York Herald* and 'Tribune* 
writes: — *We found that any introduction of modern ideas did not 
coincide with the views of the Caliph. With the Caliphate deciding, 
like a High Court, on the regularities of any constitutional measure, it 
was impossible to enact a law forbidding polygamy, when the Caliph 
was polygamous. The religious head has arrogated to himself the 
authority to decide on such matters. Whenever a law pertaiuing to 
national polities or national administration, civil or economical, was 
attempted* we were Invariably faced with an opinion from the Caliph. 
When we decided that ' women should not be forced to wear a veil, 
aiain wo were Moo to face with a hostile opinion from the Caliph. 
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Aad w loag m rah aa office aotborioed and invoked with a dais ter 
power remained within the borders of oar country, any opinion ema* 
nating from that office would be an impediment in way of our 
program as a nation. So we decided to dispense with oar own religions, 
sememe head while we were dispensing with the Christian religious 
offices. Every religion or denomination, be it Moslem or Christian, within 
the domains of onr country mwMt recognise the Turkish Constitution as 
supreme, and if it cannot recognise the basic law of oar country they 
mast seek a new dime. Ware perfectly agreeable to another Moslem 
country welcoming the Caliph. In that event, we. as Moslems, will 
gladly pay onr homage to the head of onr religion as the head of onr 
religion. We only expelled the Caliph as the politico-religions function- 
ary. My country has bad no quarrel with him or the office of the 
Caliphate as the head of the Moslem faith.*' 

1 have read this because it explains the attitude of tbe modem 
Reform Party throughout tbe world towards opposition, based oa religion. 
It explains the attitude of the social reform party towards Christian, 
M&homedau and Hindu orthodoxy, should they feel it incumbent upon 
them to stand in our way. 

Tax Awakening ur China* 

After the Mahommedans, let us go to China. In that country, the 
demand for reform emanates not only from those who follow the religion 
of China, but from Christians who are foremost in pressing women's 
claims. The awakening in China is largely due to America. A memorial 
recently submitted by the Chinese ladies puts forward the following 
demands. With the exception of the one relating to foot-binding, we 
claim them all for the women of India. 

"1. The opening up of all educational institutions in the country 
to women. 2. Adoption of universal suffrage and the granting to women 
of all constitutional rights and privileges given to men. 3. Revision in 
accordance with the principle of equality of those provisions in tile 
Chinese Civil Code pertaining to relations between wife and husband, and 
mother and son, and to property rights, and the right of succession of 
women. 4. The drafting of regulations giving equal rights to women 
In matters of marriage. 5. Prohibition of licensed prostitution, girl 
slavery, and footbinding. 6. Addition of a new provision to the 
Crimnal Code to the effect that any one who keeps a concubine shall be 
considered guilty of bigamy. 7. Enactment of a law governing the 
protection of female labour, in accordance with the principle oi equal 
work, equal pay, and demanding full pay during the time that a 
woman is ur.able to work owing to child-birth." 

All this is of course due to the great awakening due to the war. 

Needs of Indian women. 

Are women in India to remain quiet? I shall now briefly refer to 
tbe needs of Indian women. First comes tbeir economic condition. 
In this respect at any rate we can rely upon our sacred law and 
custom. The King by our sacred law was the protector of women 
and, work or no work, bound to provide maintenance for them, 
a recognized obligation which was generally carried out. The women 
who belonged to the agricultural labourers and artisan classes were 
entitled to take out of tbe crops, when harvested, their share which 
was deemed sufficient for tbeir needs according to usage before the 
farmer or Government took heir shar- or revenue. Their rights did 
not depend upon tbe work done* The husband, the father and 
various other relatives were bound to maintain the women whether 
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they had property or not Even the adulterous wife wm entitled to 
be maintained. The saperieded wife was also entitled, if she wished 
it to a share according to some authorities. Fatting the relatives, 
the State had to provide ior her maintenance and did. In England to 
encourage thrift and work it was supposed necessary to insist that this 
obligation should be imposed upon the husband* That woman should 
be sacrificed for the sake of making man a thrifty and hard-working 
pemon is a peculiarly English doctrine and I trust will not be imported 
into India, The labour Party considers woman's claims only from the 
Labour standpoint: or in other words, a woman who needs it should 
be provided with work which she has to perform except when for 
physical reaeons she is unable to do eo. This is not the Mahommedan 
or Hindu view* Early marriage, secluded Hie during marriage, widowhood 
consecrated to the husband's salvation, joint f&imly system, the obliga- 
tion imposed upon distant relatives, all show that we do not want 
women to live by labour. Physically she is not formed for work. 
From her birth to her death, her life as mapped out by our sacred 
laws shows that a woman is not expected to earn her livelihood. 
Those who undertake the burden of matrimony are carefully shielded 
by our laws from any worry and anxiety in the interests of their 
offspring as it is stated expressly that it is only a healthy, happy 
mother and not one worried, care-worn or hard-worked who can produce 
good children. We will therefore adhere to our own custom in this 
respect. Our women must be freed from any anxiety as to their 
subsistence. The State must give it to her if she claims, recovering 
it from the male relative, if necessary. She must not, for reasons 
stronger in India than in England, be forced to go to Courts of law. 

Other questions will only be briefly referred to as they have been 
often discussed. Early marriage, compulsory marriage, compulsory widow- 
hood, and denial of freedom to a grown up woman to choose her husband 
must all disappear. Age of consent must be raised. Polygamy must be 
abolished. Right to contract a second marriage can be conceded only if 
the wife is given the right to claim divorce on the same ground together 
with a share of the husband's property. Polygamy had been a safeguard 
to the wife who for reasons of health was unwilling to live as wile. A 
wife in such circumstances should be protected from her husband. I am 
not dealing with the Industrial question as it requires a separate address. 
Now when there are so many things to be done it may be necessary to 
concentrate our efforts on some questions. We must of course attack 
all along the line. Some of onr members may be inclined to devote 
themselves to certain particular questions. The one relating to the 
employment of women coolies by employers of labour alone will require 
the strenuous efforts of many devoted social reformers. I do not ask 
them for a moment to abandon their choice. But it appears to me 
that onr supreme effort should be directed to securing women the same 
TOghts as men so far as the right to devote in elections of members 
and the right to be elected as members of Municipalities, Local and 
District Boards, Provincial Councils and Imperial Legislative Assembly 
is concerned. The power to vote will secure the return of their sup- 
porters. The pressure they will exert as voters on members will secure 
rile necessary reforms, we are fighting for freedom ourselves. But 

•If ye do not feel the chain 

4 When it works a siiter'e pain 

‘Are ye not base slaves indeed 

'Slaves 1 unworthy to be freed?’ 
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The Caste System. 

The ether greet question with which the social reform association 
deals Is the question of caste and the condition o! the dejkessei 
da tees. As In the ease of women, the time has passed when the Nov 
Brahmin caste Hindus and the other casteiess Hindus pay any attention 
to the arguments based on religion. The Non-Brahmin Hindus have 
dete rmined so far as it lies in * their power not to recognise the supe- 
riority of the Brahmins, not to co-operate with them in thoee move- 
ments which involved the recognition of those sacred texts which show 
the Brahmin superiority. The various associations which are springing 
up all over India for the protection of sectional interests give the 
answer to those .who wished to rely on the caste system. Communal 
consciousness is fostered; each sect wants to improve its condition at 
the expense of others. Caste has been responsible for the Hindu down- 
fall in their straggle with their foes, it is responsible for their present 
degraded condition and it would be responsible for any delay in the 
further progress in the direction of Home Rule. 1 am a Non-Brahmin 
myself and all what I now propose to say is this : that we the Non- 
Brahmins are determined that no disabilities imposed by the caste system 
shall stand in the way of our social and political progress, and that for this 
purpose we are determined to see that no farther powers are conferred 
upon those who maintain the validity of the caste system without large 
powers being conferred upon those who may suffer thereby to counteract 
this influence. Ail the observations 1 have made about the power to vote 
and election about women apply to these classes. The depressed classes 
Of Hindus must be represented by the elected members in the Councils 
to protect their interests. They must be able to carry out legislation 
which might interfere with the vested interests of caste Hindus and 
of Brahmins in particular but which are called for in the interest* 
of humanity, social progress and civilization. In none of the schemes 
for Home Rule that have been put forward have I been able to 
find any trace or any recognition of this fact. On the contrary I have 
found that the proposals made by responsible leaders are often calcu- 
lated consciously or otherwise to enhauce the power of those who are 
likely t<f use them against the interests of the low classes. In India 
Industrial workers including those engaged lb agriculture and manufac- 
ture belong to the low castes. 

And it is not right that those who have abused their powers in 
the past and whose interests would tempt them to continue in that 
course, should be invested with further powers without the guarantee 
that they will not be allowed so to abuse their power again, and 
without the toiling masses who belong to the lowest castes being entrusted 
at the same time with such powers as would euable them to improve 
their own coalition. Allow me just to refer to a few facts relating 
to the conditions of a few of these classes. 

The Hillihen in the Madras Presidency (and I am told the case is 
the same alljover India) usually thriftless and addicted to drink soon 
become practically the slaves of the caste money-lenders who treat them 
as men uot entitled to that sort of treatment which they would have 
meted out t|o one of their own or superior caste. The only private 
efforts made I for their uplift have been confined to the European 
Christian Missionaries. Germans. Americans and English. They number 
millions. Th eie are castes or classes numbering hundreds of thousands 
if not millions who are called criminal tubes. They «re treated as 
criminals by the caste Hindus. The private efforts that have been made 

for their uplift are mainly by the 'Salvation Army and to n ‘ 

extent by the) American Missionary. 
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A* to the untouchables. they somber is the Hadis Presidency 
•lose over its million oot of s population of shoot forty millions. They 
sm sot only untouchables bat some have to observe : tistmm pollution, 
that is, cannot come within a certain distance of the higher castes 
without polluting cthem. The public water supply is absolutely forbidden 
In nearly every village to them. The public streets in villages occupied 
by caste Hindus -axe also generally forbidden. On a respectable gentle- 
iqan belongings to tibia class besog appointed to a seat on a Municipal 
Council, five 3 the members including a Mahommedan immediately sent 
in their resignations and were with great difficulty induced to withdraw 
then. School* though theoretically open are not practically open to 
these classes. These ace absolutely under the control of the cabte 
Hindus. With reference to these classes, unlike the HUl tribes and the 
criminal tribes above referred to, public oonecienoe ie being awakened. 
The work of tile various Missionaries in the Madras Presidency is beyond 
ell praise. The Theosophtcal Society, the Depressed Clae se s Mission, 
the Brahma Samaj and other societes also are doing good work and 
it ie to be hoped that these Claeses will soon be aide to avail them- 
selves of the public schools. 

. These facta are enough to show that in the case of these low 
castes as to the case of women the main efforts of the social reform 
association should in my opinion be directed to giving them the power 
to vote and the right to be elected as members to all the Local Councils 
in particular and also to the superior councils. 

It is practically certain that to carry out reforms required in the 
interests of women and of these classes they will have to rely upon 
themselves. Others will scarcely be able even with good will to carry 
them out. Vested interests of any kind can scarcely be trusted to 
assist the classes whose salvation lies in the elimination of loch interests. 
Any nomination by Government of members to protect them will not be 
ea kfactory. Both in the case of women and of estate and in particular 
of the lowest classes the following lines are peculiarly appropriate : 

* Over their face a web ofjjlles .il woven 

“Laws that are falsehoods pin them to the ground." 

To me the appropriate methods of bringing about hirmony between 
the classes is to fight for their representation in the Councils and to 
support the measures necessary for their advancement, and not to enter 
at them as unfortunately is done in many quartern. We at leat who 
belong to this association will fight-till their and our cause is won. 

“Till all are free beneath the sun 

“Or breath be spent and lifebe done/ 9 
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